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Preface 


tt was the hotel owners of Jammd City who underlined the essential unity 
of Jammd, Kashmir and Ladakh. 

For a while in the early 1990s tourists stopped visiting the Valley of 
Kashmir. This threw tens of thousands of people out of work, because 
almost a tenth of the Valley's economy depends on tourism. The government 
decided to give Kashmir's tourist trade (houseboats, shikarcds and taxis) a 
‘relief package’ to help them tide over the crisis. 

However, some hotel owners from Jammd City, almost three hundred 
kilometres away, asked the government lo provide ‘relief to them as well, 

At the time | was the Tourism Secretary of the state. [| told Jammi's 
hotel-owners that their demand was totally unjustified. That's because in the 
early 1990s the number of pilgrim-tourists pouring into Jammi province 
ere by a record 20 per cent OF 50 every Wear, 

‘But pilgrim tourism has only benefited Katra,’ they argued. “Katra is so 
close to Jammd that most pilgrims prefer to go straight to that holy town, 
rather than spend the night at Jammi." (That's not altogether true, Jammd 
City's economy is booming because of these same pilgrims. But we will let 
that pass.) 

Kashmir, they pointed out, does not have any railway trains. Only around 
fourteen per cent of Kashmir's tourists reach the Valley directly: i.e. by air. 
The other cighty-six per cent of tourists come to Jamma by train, bus or 
car, spend the night at Katra or Jammf@i and then proceed by road to 
Srinagar. Jammii’s hotel-owners said that ull 1989 they depended entirely 
on these ‘transit-tourists’ wha were headed for Kashmir, (This part ts 
correct.) 

In 1998. 1999 and 2003, when tourism revived in Kashmir, the hotels 
of Jammid City started flourishing once again. 
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The essential unity of Jammia, Kashmir and Ladakh 

Jammi’s hotels were not the only ones that lost out when tourists stopped 
going to Kashmir, Kargil's hotels simply collapsed. The decline in their 
occupaney was almost one hundred per cent. This district in Ladakh has 
some of the workl's highest mountains, the most exciting treks, the serene 
Suru valley and so much more. But it has no airport or railway line. [r 
depends mostly on road travellers who pass through Kargil while journeying 
between Kashmir and Leh. (Kargil les amid the two.) 

Leh, on the other hand, fas an airpert. However, at least a third of its 
tourists want to do Leh only in combination with Srinagar. That's the 
proportion by which tourism in Leh dipped in the 1990s in response to the 
situation in distant Kashmir. 

Jammii’s Doda district suffered a fate similar to Kargul’s, Like neighbouring 
Kareil it has very tall mountains and great treks. And Itke Kargil it also 
benefits from ‘highway tourism.’ When people stopped travelling between 
Jammii and the Valley, the hotels and restaurants of Batote, Ramban, Banihal 
and places in between saw therr business plummet. 

By 1990 the holy shrine of Sti Mata Vaishno Devi ji (mear Katra in 
Jammu) had become the state's biggest tournst attraction. Since then around 
eighty-six per cent of those who visit Kashmir have been people who came 
as pilgrims to Katra but decided to visit the Valley as well. 

That's how much the three regions of the state depend on one another, 
how inextricably their econamies-and destinies-are interlinked. 

‘But isn't that true of all neighbouring regions? Aren’t the fortunes of all 
neighbours linked with one another?’ 

No. Himachal Pradesh and the Muzaffardbdd area. too. are next to the 
state. But the tourism industries of the the Valley and Jammad have never 
had similar bonds with these two rezions, not even before 1947, Just as the 
tourism industries of India and Nepal are bound together in a way that those 
of India and Pakistan (or India and Bangla Desh) have never been. 

Tourism is just an illustration, The Leh-based pashmina (the wool used 
in ‘cashmere’) trade has influenced not just the economy but also the 
outward migration of Kashmiris for more than five hundred years now. In 
the Dogra era a road was built specially to keep the pashmina trade within 
the state. 

Above all, these three regions have ruled over one another the way other 
neighbouring areas have not. 

In these three volumes about Jammo, Kashmir and Ladakh (especially 
through their indexes) | have made a modest attempt to explore the depth 
of unity that has always existed between these three regions. And between 
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the people of the various communities that live in this land, which is at once 


fabled and. as of today, going through a bad patch. 


Shangn La 


When Kashmir is called a paradise, or HGAzd (in the occupied part of 


Ladakh) is likened to Shangri La, these are not the words of an excited 
copyetiter on the payroll of JAK Tourism, They reflect the reality. 

| started ms career in Udhampur (Jammi) where the police officer 
training me said with alarm that the crime rate in the district had zoomed 
up. There had been a murder earlier that year. Considenng that my native 
Delhi has more crime in a day than Udhampur district does ina year | could 
not understand why he was so wormed. Now | do. The hills of Jammu (but 
mot its plains) are generally free of most kinds of crime 


| then went to f4Askir (Ladakh) where not only was there no crime, 
there was no litigation cither. In all my other field postings | would hold 
court twice a week and would decide on at least fifty disputes a month. In 
the year that | was in /Afskar only one case was filed in my court. The 
twents-scar old who cooked my food tried to take advantage of his proximity 
to me to get a spat with his wife resolved in his favour. 

The same was true of Kargil. There were all of three lawyers in that huge 
district, which is bigger than many city-states. And they had very little work 
to do. To this day the rural people of Leh and Karat do not lock thetr 
houses. To do so would offend them neighbours, 

For centuries the huge Vallew of Kashmir was virtually free of cnme. Till 
1989, wedding feasts would carry on till an hour or two after midnight. 
Women loaded with jewellery would then walk home without a male escort. 
That someone might molest them or steal their Jewellery (in Delhi we call 
the latter ‘chain snatching’) was a thought that would not even enter their 
minds. 

Today, thanks to arms that have come in from a neighbouring land-the 
macho rural elite of which land has for centunes strutted about with guns- 
things have changed, but only shghthy. Kashmir sill does not have 
pickpockets, a red light area, organised crime or armed thefts. In fact. take 
away militancy-related violence and Kashmir has hardly any emme at all. 


Carrving forward the Kashmiri tradition of writing history 
Kashmir has some of the oldest extant written histones tn the world: certamly 
the oldest in the Indian sub-continent. And | don't mean just the 12* 


century A.D. Rdjdtarafgini or the fantasy-tidden, two-volume Vilamar 
Puran (6 of 7 century A.D.) 
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After every one or two hundred years, along comes 


7 | a historian who 
Sumimarises all that has been written before him. 


| That done, he updates the 
history of the Valley to the present. The last major history written about 
Kashmir was by Hassan Khoihami (died [898). 

Pt. Kathan, Hassan and G.M.D. Sufi (1940s) did not confine themselves 
to recording the fortunes of kings. They wrote multi-volume books, with 
one volume normally devoted to the flora, fauna and geopraphy of this 
fascinating land. An entire volume of Hassan’s opus is about the Muslim 
saints of Kashmir, 

The best known books about Kashmir are Kalhan’s Rajdtarafigini and 
Lawrence’ The Valley of Kashmir (1895). The task that I have set myself 
is to bring up to date not these two monumental works but something much 
more humble, | have tried to summarise and update the various Gazetteers 
(especially the one published in 1890) as far as the towns and villages of 
Kashmir are concerned, Hassan, Bahdristdn é Shahi and Dr. Sufi on history 
and handicrafts and Bakaya (1973) on trekking. 

| would have been quite happy if a quarter of this book had consisted 
of original, unpublished material. However, | feel that in the event at least 
a third, maybe even forty per cent, of this book is made up of fresh 
materials and analyses. 

Ideally, there should be no errors in a book. I have tried to countercheck 
each fact. However, sometimes, despite the best efforts, | might have made 
a mistake or two. In order to involve readers in these efforts | gave parts 
of the manuscript to the two leading newspapers of the state, Greater 
Kashmir and the Daily Excelsior, as well as a journal, New Flope, to serialise. 
1 had hoped that alert readers would point out mistakes. 

Only one reader did so. Unfortunately, he assumed that | had deliberately 
distorted certain population figures about pre-!947 Jammf. | cross-checked, 
found that he was right and corrected the mistake in the final draft of this 
book. 

To minimise biases, the chapters about districts and religions have been 
arranged in the alphabetical order. (Pahalgim and Gulmarg are parts of 
Anafitndg and Baramulla districts respectively.) 

What I have not been able to do is to standardise the spellings of South 
Asian words. That is because, as you can imagine, the floppies of this huge 
book were submitted in instalments. As a result the same name (especially 
if it ends in a —pora, -pore or —pur) might be spelt differently at different 
places. The same name might appear with diacritical marks at one place and 
without them at another. Half'a name might have diacritical marks while the 
other half might not. I hope the reader will bear with me on this. 
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‘But why is such a record necessary?’ 

Since the British writers of the 19" century, English-language books on 
Kashmir have been written for two kinds of readers: the serious traveller 
who wants to know more about Kashmir; and introspective Kashmiris. | 
have tried to address both. 

Most of my friends are Kashmiri college students who have grown up 
in the 1990s. Few of them have ever been to downtown Srinagar. They 
often ask me to take them there and show them medizval Kashmiri 
monuments. They want to know more about their culture and ancestors and 
keep asking me about them. 

Among the Kashmiri Pandits a whole generation of college students has 
grown up outside Kashmir. They, too, often ask me about their heritage. 

Secondly, | had to write this book because there's so much disinformation 
going around. In the 1990s, a number of books were written (and websites 
hosted) highlighting the few conflicts that had taken place in the past. 
Therefore, someone had to write about the enormous amount of love that 
always existed among the various communities. 

The war between the Chaks and the Mughals is often portrayed as a Shia 
vs. Sunni discord. Never mind that Akbar and Yusuf Shah Chak were 
friends till ambition tore them apart. Or that the Chaks’ mothers and brothers- 
in-law were often Sunnis (when they weren't Hifidds). 

G.M.D. Sufi’s Kashir is my favourite book on Kashmir. The breadth of 
his scholarship is stunning. And yet few Kashmiris have even heard of it, 
because some agitated Sikhs obtained a court injunction, which kept Aashir 
out of the bookshops for almost two decades. The Sikhs were understandably 
pained by lines like these, “This quarter of a century [when Sikhs ruled over 
Kashmir] is the darkest period in the history of Kashmir... Despite my 
efforts to obtain information from several Sikh sources, | have not learnt 
of any achievement of a positive character to be set to the credit of Sikh 
rule in Kashmir [except for some small forts and gardens, rebuilt bridges 
and drought relief works].’ (page 750) 

I repeat: | admire Kashir more than any other English language book on 
Kashmir (including Lawrence’). But obviously Dr. Sufi did not look hard 
enough. In fact, he doesn’t even seem to have tried. 

Many educated people, within Kashmir and outside, Muslim as well as 
Hifidd and Buddhist, believe that for a while all of Kashmir (and much of 
India) had converted from Hifidiism to Buddhism, till the Shankaracharya 
came along and converted everyone back to Hifidtism. 
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The evidence does not suggest a HifidG-Buddhist conflict at all. Instead, 
throughout The Rdjdtarafigini, and beyond, we find Hifidas getting Buddhist 
vihiars constructed and Buddhists installing Hifidf idols, This js (rue, to this 
day, of the Buddhists of Sri Lanka, Thailand and Cambodia. 

Outside Kashmir there is so much talk about the forcible conversion of 
Hifdds to Islim. The sins of a single new convert, Suhabhatt, are Sought 
to be visited on an entire community. 

Finally, the extended Kashmiri diaspora, Muslim as well as Pandit. recent 
migrants as well as those whose ancestors had left Kashmir in the gth 
century A.D., might find parts of this book useful in tracing their roots. 


Stereotypes about the three regions 


India’s northernmost state is generally said to consist of three regions: 
Muslim Kashmir, Hindu Jamma and Buddhist Ladakh. But this isn't even 
factually correct. Almost a third of Jamma is Muslim and three of its six 
districts have Muslim majorities. Before 1947, the Muslims were ina majority 
in the entire province. Even in Ladakh, almost half the population is Muslim. 
Within Kashmir there are entire pockets where the Muslims Speak Paharhi 
or Gojri or even Pushto at home. 

The other popular stereotype about the three regions is in terms of 
topography: the hot plains of Jammi, the mountains of Kashmir and the 
arctic deserts of Ladakh. Again a bit too simplistic, Only one of Jammi’s 
Six districts-Jamma proper-does not receive snowfall. Kishtwar, in Jamma 
province, has some of the tallest mountains in the world. Even Jamm(i town 
is built on the slopes of a hill. 

On the other hand much of Kashmir Valley is flat. In fact, that is what 
makes it unique in the world. Nowhere else is there such a vast expanse 
of flat land at a height of more than 5.000' above the sea. 

And not all of Ladakh is either a desert or arctic. 

A humble attempt has 


thus been made to explain the rich variety of this 
exciting State, 
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This book has used diacritical marks to double the value of three vowels: 
a, i and u. 
‘a’ is as in ‘cathedral’ 
‘4’ is as in ‘father’ 
‘ao’= ‘a" + ‘o’, much as in ‘cow 
‘e’ is as in “get 
‘é’ is as in ‘café’ 
i’ is as in ‘it’ 
‘i’ is as in ‘eat’ 
‘a’ is a brief, almost silent ‘n,” much as in ‘monk.’ 
‘o’ is always as in “*go’ 
‘u’ is as in ‘pw’ 
‘a’ is as in ‘food’ 
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In the summer of 2000, Dr. Faroog Abdullah, the then Chief Minister of 
the state, expressed his unhappiness about the rundown state of the Son 
Lafik island of the Dal Lake (better known as Char Chinar), We used the 
funds that he allotted us to restore the island close to its original size. 
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The same day Dr. Abdullah took us to a cesspool just before the Nishat 
Garden on the main road (the Boulevard). Wastewater and garbage from the 
residential colonies uphill would collect on it. Amin Saheb and I converted 


it into the tiny triangular park that you can NOW see. 

Dr. Abdullah, in a speech at its inauguration, credited the cafe-cum-boat 
shed on Srinagar’s Nehru Park island to me. However, the idea was born 
when Dr. Abdullah told me that its predecessor was unsafe and likely to 


collapse any day, endangering human lives in the process. 

The engineers of the Floriculture department helped me realise another 
dream. We created a little lake in the (Nehru Memorial) Botanical Gardens 
with very little money. It was Mr. Jalil Ahmed Khan, the Finance Secretary 
of the state, who gave our department Rs.2] lakh over and above our 
normal budget because he knew of my obsession with the project. 
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year. We decided to make a road that did not need frequent repairs. Mr. 
Ashraf got a laboratory to examine the soil at Gulmarg. We came to the 
conclusion that if we were to spend an unorthodox amount of funds on the 
road, and triple reinforce it, it would work out cheaper in the long run. 
Since there were no takers for our theory, we decided to stop all other 
works in Kashmir and concentrate on just this one for a year and a half. 
50 far we have been vindicated. 

Sie of our finest Chief Engineers, not only did the 
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of Sri Amarnath ji a Scan widening the Baltal route to the holy cave 
jl, Mr. lahri has virtually doubled it for us. 
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the next best: rough, slate-like Bardmulld stones. The advantaye of Hardmulld 
stones is that grass can grow between them, ‘The disadvantape is that they 
are too rough for high-heels to walk on. And, as has happened, instead of 
grass, mud has started accumulating between the stones, 

If you live in one of the Indian metros or in an affluent country, you 
might consider signboards with white letters on a blue background no great 
shakes. I brought this concept from Europe to Kashmir in the early 1990s, 
| don’t think even Delhi had such sipnages then, especially large overhead 
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genuine, heritage, Kashmiri-Loristani architecture but can’t come to Kashmir, 
Suraj Kund ts the place to go to. Tariq designed the new Nehru Park 
building and Shahala oversaw the construction at every stage. Except for 
the arch at the top of the centre, it Is every bit what | wanted. (For the 
record: Shahala and Dilshad Sheikh have helped us purely for the love of 
Kashmir.) 

Shahala also helped conceive the idea of widening the Lal Ded road, even 
though her idea was slightly different from what Mr. Nowshahri and | have 
done. We took our plans to the Chief Minister, Mr. Mufti Mohammed 
Sayeed, who granted us funds for the widening of this as well as three 
other city roads: Ikhrajpura, Berber Shah and the Jama Masjid road. 

Mr. Sayeed also got us to landscape the airport road. He has set us the 
task of creating parks in downtown Srinagar. 
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Mr. Sayeed then gave us another extremely satisfying project—the 
beautification of the environs of Srinagar’s Khangah é Mu’alla. I am als, 
trying to restore the Jama Masjid. | am grateful to Mr. Shawl and the 
Circular Road team for their help in this historic task. 
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The Hazratbal shrine, Srinagar 
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A History of Kashmir 


The Origins of the Land/Legends 


It is believed that Kashmir used lo be a hu 
called the Kashyap Sar, This was be lore 
is now the Valley of Kashmir, How 
reason, that there were humans — 
now are the mountains of K 
gigantic lake, 


ge lake—an inland sea, actually. 
human beings began to live in what 
ever, it is assumed, and with good 
cenainly some hermits—living in what 
ashmir. These, then, were the banks of this 


The plains of present day Kashmir are on the bed of this 
sce in the chapter on ‘Hardmulla’ how the lake was drained 
emerged. In the volume on Ladakh we 
first humans to settle in Kashmir were from Karpil. 

Apparently, a saint called Kashyap was travell 
from South India. When he reached Jalandhar 
lake of Satisar had been overrun by demons. 


The Goddess Sharik4 arrived at this Stage, 
Sharika ji had a divine stone in her mouth, T 


inside Lake Satisar. They were lerrorising the hermits. Goddess Sharika 
threw that vigantic stone on the demons and killed them.' The stone converted 
itself into the hillock that has been called the Hari Parbat ever since. (Parbat 
Means ‘hill’. ‘Fari* is derived from the Kashmiri ‘herr’ Which means 
‘bird’, and not from the Hindi ‘Hari’, which means ‘God",) 

Later, God js said to have sent His angels over to Kashmir. This story 
l can vouch lor because | have met several of their descendants in the 
Valley. These * 


3 Bekdarat’ scattered about seeds of many kinds to dry the 
Soil, The Seeds later erew into the incredible variety of vegetation that we 
find in the Valley today. 


lake. We will 
and dry land 
shall come across a claim that the 


ing northward on a pilgrimage 
he was told that the figantic 


She was an enormous bird. 
Wo of the demons were still 


The legend has been recorded in Shartki Mahdtmaya, an ancient, pan-Indian 
Safskrit text, 
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Cealogicat evidence especially rocks and alluvial deposits Widicute. 
Kashiode miplit iideed have been a lake. The ‘yreat prehistoric lake’ : 
han been inentioned by abnost all Kashmir historians, Hindu as wep as 
Mastin, aticient is well as medieval, However, the theory fias learned 
critles Tike HOD. Oldham who, in 1905, rejected it after» study of < 
Farewas’ (plateaux) aid lakes of Kashunir, . 


) hag 
thee 
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laday, the plains af the Valley of Kashmir are mostly at an altitude of 
around 5,500 feet, According ta pealopists the Valley used to he a thousand 
lcet Nipher still That ts when these plains (correctly ‘the basin’) were 
covered with alluvial deposits, which were made up of the wastes that had 
come down from the surrounding: mountains, However, the Jehlum Carried 
meostof this alluviawn down to the Punjab. Those who perform the Amarnath 
Yatra will sce mounds of alluvium waiting to be washed into the river by 
he rains, | 

Where is the name Kashmir derived from’, No one is too sure. We do 
know that it was called Satisaras before it pot its present name, One theory 
is that the ‘kash’ of Kashmir comes from the aforementioned Kashyap 
Rishi, Another is that in the ancient Prakrit language ‘kas’ means ‘channel’ 
and ‘mir’ ‘mountain’, 

since the late 19th century there have been revisionist histories which 
say that the Kashmiris were all Jews—one of the lost tribes. in fact. (See 
‘The people of Kashtmir.') Theorists wrote these histories before the Jews 
became the designated enemy no.1, 


Before the Christian era 


Pre-history 


The Palacolithic Age (Old Stone Age): Human industry is likely to have 
begun in Kashmir before anywhere else in Asia. A hand axe and a large 
flake have heen excavated from the Lidder valley in the Pahalgam area. 
These date to the second placial and second inter-glacial ages. The Lidder 
valley has also yielded implements from the middle Pleistocene Age. Stone 
tools have been excavated from Glandhar (Galandar, near Srinagar). 

Tools from the Palaeolithic Age have been discovered at Somber in large 
quantities. They have also been found at Bhatchak, Huin, Kalladur (near 
Pattan) and Tapriballa (Baramullé district), Khan Saheb and Hab Shah Sahib 
(Budgam district) and Balapur (Shopian tehsil). Somber is 18 km. south east 
Of Srinapar and is close to Pampore, So is Galandar. 

Fossils of elephants have been found at Somber, Glandhar/ Galandar and 
near the Shrine of Baba Rafi-ud-Din in Budgam. The fossil at Glandhar/ 
Galandar is estimated to be fifty thousand years old, 
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the Neolithic Age: The most exciting and best-known site, of course, 
«s Burzahom (Burzahama), just outside Srinagar city. (See ‘Srinagar district’.) 
The Gufkral site (see *Pulwama’) Is older stil] Pottery and stone tools have 
also been found at Kalladur and Shaphandur (near Pampore), 

pC, Chaudhari writes, ‘Chronologically, ceramic of Kashmir neolithic js 
older than 2200 B.C. and there was a contact between Kashmir neolithic 
and Harappan culture which was flourishing in the Indus valley which is 
evident from copper objects, steatite beads and painted pot found from 
Kashmir. 

The Megalithic Age: Menhirs have been found at Burzahom as well as 
Gufkral. The Gazetteer of India: Kashmir region (1999) says, *... it is 
claimed that Neolithic culture of Kashmir with its huntin 


g-based economy 
has close affinity with west China and Central Asia. However, the discovery 


of copper pins and a few camilian beads from Gufkral and certain artifacts 
from Burzahom establish that trade relations existed between Kashmir and 
Harappan settlers.’ 


G.E.L. Carter of the (British) Indian Civil Service was one of the first 
to establish that there had been a Stone Age in Kashmir. He listed ‘Naran 
Nag’ as one of the sites where artefacts from the stone Age h 
found. The other Stone Age sites mentioned by him 
Vendrahom, Rangyil, Arhom and the Takht-e-Suleiman. 
included a tomahawk, mono—and megaliths and tumuli. (Note of caution: 
There is a Nara Nag, also known as Narain Nag, in Budgam. On the other 
hand, the Nara Nag at Wangat, Srinagar district, is a more likely candidate 
because it has other ancient ruins as well.) 


ad been 
were Pandrethan, 
These implements 


The Kashmiri tradition of writing history 


If you look at the history of Kashmir from the point of view of Kargil 
(Ladakh), then the great lakes got drained no earlier than 180 B.C.-and 
Maybe as recently as the ninth or tenth centuries A.D. This is impossible 
lo accept because from 1184 B.C. onwards we have precise details of 
Which king reigned for how many years and months and, sometimes, even 


days. Dates are missing only for the period before that. By and large we 
krov' the names o 


3 f the kings who ruled Kashmir—and the order in which 

they did so, 

ee has an incredibly good tradition of recording history. In A.D. 
BLK 


alhan began recording a multi-volume history of the period that had 
bone before him. He did so with a sophistication and accuracy that inspires 
awe even today. And he was hardly writing from his imagination-or even 
from folk-tales and oral traditions. There certainly had been several written 
Works of history before him, of which the two-volume encyclopaedia, the 
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Nilamat Puran is still available. It dates at least to the 6th or 71h century 


A.D, if not before. 

Jonaraja updated the history to A.D. 1459. Srivar took it to 1486. Malik 
Haidar Chadoora and the anonymous author of the Baharistan-e-Shahj covered 
the early 17th century in detail, Khwaja Azam Dedmari’s Wageydt-e-Kashimi, 
brought us upto 1747. Syed Ali, Birbal Kachroo (who wrote around 1835), 
aristocratic diarists and Hassan Khoihami (died 1898) took this very scientific 
tradition forward. 

‘Scientific’, because (except in the Nilamat Puran) there is very little 
mumbo-jumbo, mythology or anything that is obviously difficult to believe. 
Also because there is a wealth of detail in these histories. The Baharisran- 
e-Shahi, for instance, gives precise names of conspirators, the dates on 
which they met and where. Hassan measured the length and breadth of the 
Idgah of Srinagar in strides. Beginning with the Nilamat Puran, all these 
histories give us details about the flowers, lakes and towns of Kashmir. 
That's the kind of accuracy we are looking at. 

By bringing the history to 2003, | am attempting to become another link 
in this chain. 


Kashmir: The Dynasties 

A Kashmiri friend once asked me, ‘Was Kashmir ruled by one, long. 
unbroken Hindu dynasty, to be followed by one Muslim dynasty, or were 
there several different dynasties?’ For the benefit of readers who have the 
same question, here 1s a summing up: 

¢ King Gonanda | ruled 20 years before the Mahabharata war. 

e The Pandu dynasty ruled from an unknown date to the 3rd 
century B.C. 

¢ The Mauryas: 3rd century B.C. to the beginning of the Christian 
era. 

e The Kushans: till A.D. 178. 

e The Gonanda dynasty: till the Sth century A.D. 

* The White Huns: till A.D. 627. 

e The Karkota dynasty: till A.D. 948 (after that for two years 
Kashmir was ruled by kings who belonged to no particular 
dynasty). 

¢ The first Lohara dynasty: till 1101. 

¢ The second Lohara dynasty: till 1339, 

The Sultans (mostly the Shahmiri dynasty): 1346-1541 and 155!- 
1361 (with some interruptions). | 
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® Mirza Haidar Dughlat: 1541-1551, 

® = The Chak dynasty; 1561-1589 (with interruptions and overlapping). 

© The Muphals: 1586-1752 

e The Afghans: 1752-1819 

e The Sikhs: 1819-1846 

® The Dogras: 1846-1947 

© Elected rulers: 1947-the present (except parts of 1977, 1986-87 
and 1990-96, when the state was ruled by governors appointed 
by the President of India). 


2500 B.C: The earliest known king 
It can safely be assumed from the avatlable chronology that Gonanda I. the 
earliest known king of Kashmir, ruled around 2,500 B.C. Kalhan tells us that 
Gonanda | assumed power twenty years before the Mahabharata war. He 
was on the side of the Kauravas, being a relative of Jarasandha of Magadha. 
Among his dateless successors we have the names of kings like Lava, 
Kusha and Ashoka—perhaps the Great Ashoka himself, (He is dated to 272- 
231 B.C.). We know that Kashmiri kings were related to those of Magadha. 
From 1184 B.C, when Gonanda III took over, dates start getting more 
accurate. (The Kashmiris used the Laukik and Kali Samvat calendars.) The 
Gonanda dynasty ruled for 1,014 years, 9 months and 9 days (1 warned you 
about the precision), i.e. till 217 B.C. It was replaced by the Vikramaditya 
dynasty in 169 B.C, only to stage a comeback 192 years later, in A.D, 24. 


A.D. 24 to 1338: The second phase of the ancient period 


Christ in Kashmir 

Did Jesus Christ ever come to Kashmir? Is he the prophet known in 
Kashmir as Youza Asaph and buried at Rozabal, in the heart of Srinagar? 
See ‘Christ in Kashmir’ for details. 


Ancient Kings 
The Kushans were a Turkish people. They assumed power in parts of 
South Asia around the beginning of the Christian era. The Buddhist Kanishka 
(A.D, 78) annexed Kashmir. He erected several monuments and founded a 
town that is new known as Kanispor (i.e. Kanishkapur) near Baramulla 
town. He got the Third Buddhist Council held near Harwan (a suburb of 
Srinagar), around A.D. 100. 

The system of shifting Kashmir’s capital to Jammf province for the 
winter had evolved by the second century. King Abhimanyu I used to spend 
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his winters in Marvabhisara (Rajourf). This was because it does not «new 
in many parts of Jammd province. Winter in those areas 15 not a3 severe 
as in Kashmir. 

Why does Kashmir pet so cold in winter? The Rdjatarangini tells us thas 
at some stave the Kashmiris stopped worshipping the Nagas and becarn 
Buddhists instead. This angered the Ndyas who decreed that Kashmir would 
be very cold in winter. (I never said that there was ma mumbo-jumbo in 
Kashmir’s histories.) The Nagas are a recurrent theme in the history of 
Kashmir, They were among the earliest settlers, were Shaivites and, later, 
some of them became Buddhists. Their descendants founded the Karkotz 
dynasty around A.D). 627, 

Mibhirkul, the White Hun, had to flee his father’s empire because his 
cruelty had made him much hated there. His father, Toraman, had ruled 
over Atghinistin and western India. Mihirkul was given shelter and an 
estate by the then king of Kashmir, He repaid this favour by killing his host 
and usurping his kingdom in A.D, 428. Mihirkul attacked Gdndhdr, was 
hostile to Buddhism and eventually committed suicide. 

Kashmiri historians argue that Kalidas, the Sth’ 6th-century poet, was a 
Kashmiri. In support of their argument they point to Kalidas’ description of 
Kashmir in Shatunrala, references to Kashmir in Meghdoort, his religious 
views, his familiarity with trees Like the deodar and flowers like saffron. as 
well as his familiarity with Kashmiri legends and history. 

Pravarsen II, a prince from the central Indian kingdom of Malwa, 
conquered Kashmir around A.D. 380, he founded the city of Srinagar at 
what he called Pravarsenapura. It was he who got constructed, using boats 
as the base, the first of the seven bridges of Srinagar. (Till 1947, the 
number remained at seven. When the eighth bridve was built, it was simply 
called the ‘Zero Bridge.) Pravarsen ‘ascended to heaven’ near Maheshwar 
and was succeeded by Ratnaditya, and then Onta Dev. 

(King Ashoka had, in 250 B.C, founded an earlier version of Srinagar: the 
present day Pandrethan, which you will pass a kilometre or two before you 

nter Srinagar by road from Jammi. It was called shrinagan. *SAri” refers 
to Lakshmi! Devi nH, the coddess of wealth. “avarl’ means tow n.) 


Lalitaditva-Muktapida, the creat empire-builder 

Lalitadity a-Muktapida's reign (A.D. 725-753 or 724-761) is considered one 
of the best in the history of Kashmir. His many conquests outside Kashmir 
resulted in a huge empire. PV. Mathew* savs that he ‘subjugated almost the 
whole of India under his domain’ tt stretched from Baltistan, Dardistan and 


parts of Tibet to the Punjab (certainly Jalandhar), KadAgra, Poonch and 
Kanvakubja. 3 
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IIe ulso conquered Alinost all of Adplaniatin COlamdhiind, Pesthawcae 
(Porushpon) and damog. The Kingdon of Bannauy (iii]eh ot modern Titian 
Pradesh) was then ruled by Yashowarman, who surrendered te Eatitaditya, 
The Kashmiri hing then conquered Kalinga (Orbea) after a diffleut® war, 

His conquests were se many that, Abberunt says, there discal toy te a 
festival every, vear to celebrate them 

We know that balitaditva had elephants in bis amy, Plephiante are Hh Own 
in modern horstinin, Plowever, Hills (rae yene avhil elephant fivintly hive 
been found in Kastinitn So, did elephants continue to live to Rarstinie GHP as 
recently as the ciphth century ALY? On did the elephants in balitiditvars 
amy come trom bis conquests oubside the state’ Lither way this ds an 
inferestings factor, 

Lalitaditya defeated King Javita Gupt, who ruled over Cant crvel Mange bin 
(Benpal and Bihar, respectively) Karnetoka, CGiijarit and Mahfirdshiqn were 
the next to fall to his might. He certainly overran the seven Konkan Owhieh 
include Keralé, Goa and what ts still knows as Hoonkint), 

Incidentally, the CGhuijardth languape and the easte-mimes of that state are 
somewhat similar to Bhaderwalys Language vcd manes, 

Historian Amit Kushari weites, "[Phis} powerful hing, of Hoashimls looted 
a dot of silver and pold from: these areas of Tadia and filled fis treasuries 
at Srimapar... [Pe] built a lane number of temples, canals, draimape propeets 
and installed hupe statues of (uddha} and Shiva made of capper, silver and 
old. He reconstructed the famaus sun temple af Miartatiel.. PRis capital wars 
about 30 miles north of present-day Srimapat ina phice called Parthaspara 
(Bardimulla district]... Come remains of his glory are sall visible in Wardinulla 
district, 


The Kashmiris settle in, rule and influence Kerala 

The mivration af Saraswat Brahmins During the coutse of four unconnected 
field studies (in Goa and Mahdrishtra and about Kerala and the Manpatore 
area), | noticed a tendency amony the Saraswat Bralunins to trace thetr 
ancestry to Kashmir, This is also trac of the Christians of the Konkan, 
Many of them claim that thetr ancestars were Saraswats before therr 
conversion to Christianity, Even some Mahanishtrin rdihinins make this 
claim. These Saraswats say that their ancestors tad inierated from Rashimir 
around the turn of the previous millennium, perhaps with the Shankaracharya, 
when he returned from Srinapar to Kerala. 

The very Kashmiri complexion and light eyes of people The Miss World 
Aishwarya Rat (whose community, too, elains it Kashmiri oriviny indicates 
that there might be something to this belief. Tt would be rewarding, to study 
the family trees of such Konkanese people to trace their roots to particular 
Villapes in Kashunir, 
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PV. Mathew takes this theme forward enormously by offering itTefutabie 
evidence, and making startling (and groundbreaking) claims Fee instance 
he says that ‘Kashmiri culture reached Kerala almost tweive centune back 
Which also paved the way for the formation of [the] Malavalam language: 
Mathew's Theory: Aushmir's links with Keralé 


Karnataka fell into Lalitaditva’s lap without much effort. Nos only Ques 
Ratta but also the people of the State welcomed the Kashmir COMuCrrr 
‘and offered [him] hospitality.’ Apparently Kerala (then called Cheranga) hes 
been devastated only a few centuries before by a storm of meteors. This 
scems to have destroyed the cilies-and also the hich culture-of Kerals So. 
When Lalitaditva came calling, he did not seem to have encountered am 
King [or] for thet matter any cultured people,’ Mathew tells us. He dod mines 
some aboriginal people, though. 

Mathew adds, ‘It is this king who first gets mentioned in the legend of 
Kerald as “Parasuram", which word might be the shortened form of 
“Parithaspura” or "Parihasakeshwa".’ [But Parasurim is also an ancieTs nam 
in its own right.-PD] 

This man called Parasurim (presumably Lalitaditya) took over the entire 
Konkan tract between Goa (then called Gokar) and Kanyakumri, because 
he had an army and the local people perhaps had none. They were too 
scattered in tribes to have put up a united front. Besides, as mentioned, thes 
had no king. So, what did this conqueror do with the land? At least in Kerall 
he gave it away to 64 Nambddirj Brahmin families-the keepers of the 
temples'-whom he had brought with him from up north. 

the Rajdatarangini clearly mentions Sixty-four roval gatckeepers, wht) 
represented the sixty-four main lemples of Kashmir. It adds that Lalitacitve 
sent them to construct a temple at Mahodayapura, on the lines of the temp 
at Martafid. Now, Mathew penetratingly reminds us, in those davs 
Mahodayapuram was the capital of Chera (Sura) Nad. [t was later renamed 
Tirchendur, If further proof is needed, he adds, ‘We can see to this day th 
statues of those sixty-four | gatekeepers] arranged in the Subrahamani Swati 
temple at Tirchendur, in Tirunelvelj district of Tamil Nadu.’ Subrahaman 
Swami is the same as Lord Mahodaya. 

These sixty-four men elected one of themselves as the ruler of Cherandd 
The second of these rulers was Paadi Perumal. Now the temple at Marta’ 
is called the ‘House of the Pafidavs’, or the Pdidav Lari. Therefore. 
Mathew assumes that this ruler had come from Martafid. The Perumals-am% 
then the Kalasékhar Varmas-ruled Kerala from the Sth to the Pith centum 
A.D. Mathew says that even the Varmdas had heen sent from Kashmir 
rule Kerala. He links them tg Kashmir's King Avantivannan, (That does 
explain things. | have always wondered how Kerala's talented kings got th 
very North Indian surname Varma.) 
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Apparently in the eighth century, while some Kashmiris were Shaivite 
Hifdds, many followed the Manichwan religion.” This division was duly 
reflected in the religious composition of the sixty-four ‘gatekeepers’ from 
cashmir, Thirty-two of them were Shaivites and devotees of the Sun God. 
They settled north of the Alwaye River in Ernakulam. 

Thirty-one were Manichwans and worshipped the Moon God. They 
colonised the area south of the river and their capital was Mahodayapuram. 
The sixtv-fourth was the ruler, Cheraman Perumal, himself. He went to 
Mecca and probably converted to Islam. The Kashmiris’ inclination towards 
Islam is, thus, as old as that. 

Another important bit of evidence is that the currency in both 8th’ 9th 
century Kashmir and Cheradndd was the Dinar: as all of Kashmir's old 
histories record. Mathew says that 'the old coins of Kerala known as 
Parasuram Rassi is the Kashmir [Dinar].’ 

Along with the good the Kashmiris took along social evils: he Devaddsi 
System, for instance, is mentioned in Kashmir's old texts and vestiges of it 
are still found in Kerala and several other Konkan regions. 

Mathew's theory is extremely convincing-and exciting. However, he does 
stretch things a bit when he says that ‘Nambudiri Brahmins from Kerala 
[were] generally appointed as head priests in the majority of temples in 
Jammu region by the Dogra dynasty.’ This particular claim does not stand 
to scrutiny. Neither during my considerable fieldwork in Jammd region nor 
during my colleague Anil Goswami's even more considerable experience 
with the temples of Jamma has either of us come across a single such case 
in present times or evidence of any during the Dogra era. 

Secondly, he says that the Nairs of Kerala, too, are of Kashmiri origin. 
Now, one can agree that some Nairs-the masons and sculptors-almost 
certainly came from Kashmir: to build the Mahodaya temple at Tirchendur. 
They had perfected the art at Kashmir's several stone temples. However, 
the Nairs are hardly homogenous. They are divided horizontally into three 
major layers, with little inter-marriage at least with the third and least 
privileged layer. All of them could not have come from Kashmir. 


And then he says that Kerala's matrilineal lineage, matriarchal society and 
polyandry came from Kashmir. But was the incidence of polyandry in 
Kashmir ever greater than in the rest of India, especially neighbouring 
Ladakh, Himachal Pradesh and Uttaranchal? 

2 ‘[A] svneretic, dualistic religious philosophy taught by the Persian prophet 
Manes, combining elements of Zoroastrian, Christian, and Gnostic thought and 
opposed by the imperial Roman g£overnment, Neo-Platonist philosophers, and 
orthodox Christians’ From The American Heritage® Dictionary of the English 
Language, Third Edition © 1996 by Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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conquer —— “igi a ovneis ol entail cecveen the willeennas 
‘seslanera) on the Kashmiris and the introduction of Muslim customs in 
Kashmir. (See ‘Islam in Kashmir.’ — 

Jayapida (A.D. 751-782), too, expanded his kingdom through conquests 
outside Kashmir. However, his successors were lazy and given re luxury. 
Almost seventy years of palace intrigues and dissension followed his death. 

Till Avantivarman (A.D. 855-883) came along, that is. This king chose 
to improve his kingdom, rather than conquer foreign lands. Among his 
major achievements were the draining of the Valley by Suyya, his legendary 
chief engineer, the founding of Awantipora and Sopore (Suyyapur), and the 
revival of Safiskrit learning. During his reign, architecture reached levels not 
attained since Lalitaditya's time. It was not to be surpassed in the next five 
hundred years either. 

Around this time, the great Shankaracharya (A.D. 788-820) is believed 
to have visited Kashmir. Apparently he was influenced by Kashmir's Shaivism. 

There are several views about when the Adi Shankaracharya was born. 
A second school believes that this was in A.D. 740. The Kanchi Math's 
records suggest that he might even have been born as early as in 509 B.C. 
Either way, he challenged the religious order that then dominated Kashmir. 
Most people say that this religion was Buddhism. Mathew insists that it was 
Manichea[njism. Again, either way, the scholar-saint succeeded in getting 
the people to see religion his way. Mathew says, 'He was the [one] who 


expounded the simple monistic theory {of Saivism] to counter the dualistic 
theory of Manichz[an]ism.' 
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: oe & totally revisionist view about this great teacher-saint’s origins. 
and ei the was born in Keralé but came to Kashmir to study- 
profound trenches et tie and social reforms. Mathew writes, ‘Sree Sankara, the 
... There is no reason t i (Saivism) belonged to Kashmir, [Emphasis mine. ] 

N to believe that such a versatile scholar ...was brought up 
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invasions of neighbouring states. 
The first Lohara dynasty 


Another spell of palace intrigue and decadence followed. Shankar's Varecha 
dynasty was replaced by the first Lohara dynasty in A.D. 950. The throve 
of Kashmir saw eighteen incumbents in the late inh, ancl [Orth certuriet. 
Things got so chaotic that one of these kings, Chakra Varman, was murcered 
(in A.D. 937) at the behest of his own wives, as he cavorted with 2 Domb 
woman. 

Queen Didda was a Hindu Shahi (present Afghanistan) princess from 
Udabhanda (Ohind). Officially, she ruled Kashmir from A.D. 929 to 1093. 
However, her era had begun around 950 itself when she married Kshemaguyt, 
the first Lohara king (950-958). Then she acted as regent during the infancy 
of Kshemagupt's son Abhimanyu [I (954-972 or 920). Finally, she tok 
over directly. In all three phases she proved an unscrupulous, cruel and bed 
administrator, getting rivals and their families killed. On Didda's instructions, 
after her death the crown passed to her inept Lohara nephew Sangram Raja 
of Poonch, who ruled from 1003 to 102%. (See the ‘History of Poonch’imn 
the volume on ‘Jammu’.) 

Sangram’s son and successor, King Anant Dev, was considered ‘weak 
but well-meaning’. Under pressure from his wife he abdicated in favour of 
his son, Kalash. A few months later he changed his mind. The son rebelled. 
In 1081, a saddened Anant killed himself, and his wife committed eat. 

The Rdajdtaratgini mentions an event that took place in the winter of 
1087-88. Every historian cites ‘t because it shows how big the Kashmir- 
based empire was, and how clos¢ly + resembled the present state of Jammo 
& Kashmir. That winter several hill chiefs came to Kashmir to pay homage 
to King Kalash (died 108%). These were the chiefs’ kings of Babbapura 
(Jammi), Chamba (now in HP), Billawar-Basohll, Rajourl, Poonch, Hazara 
(now in Pakistan), Kishtwar and a place called Kanda. 

Poets, Philosophers, Creative Jen 
Such uncertain times sometimes unleash creativity. In the century that 
followed Didda, Kashmir produced several outstanding men of jetters. 

Shiva Nath Katju writes, ‘For nearly 300 years beginning from the Ix 
century A.D. till the commencement of XI century A.D. Kashmir remained 
under the spell of the brilliant sages and savants who propounded the 
Kashmir Shaivism and Trika Shastra. Their unbroken chain beginning from 
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Kshemendry, Kashmir's greatest Sanskrit poet, wrote between 1037 and 
1066, on subjects as diverse as Miistc, medioime and pram|ar, He was born 
fO a wealthy family near the present day Nishat Bagh of Srinagar. This 
enabled him to endow and maintain Dowding schools inanera when scholars 
would come to Kashmir from all over South (and, maybe, Central) Asia. 
Vhirty-four of his books are still extant 


Bilhan, praummarian, poet and amateur historian, Was born (around A.D. 
1100) in Khunamush (present day Khunamuh, which you will pass just 
before you enter Srinagar by road from Jammy Pahalpam), He travelled all 
over India. He went to tutor the daughter of the Ning of Kalyan (Deccan), 


fell in love with her, married her. and succeeded to the Kalyan throne. 


As we have seen above, the people-and tulers-of Kashmir had close 
political, religious and even ethnic links with the people of the Konkan, right 
up to Kerala, 

The ttth and 12th centuries: Instability and Ineptitude 

But let's get back to government. K 
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alash’s son and successor, Harsh, 
In the beginning: he was a sensible 
as accessible to his people and made 
st. His coins were among the finest minted 
aders were Muslim. However, later he started 
and the good life. even incest. He taxed his 
subjects excessively and on occasion seized idols and melted them for the 
metal. He became a tyrant, The people hated him. He then started persecuting 
and killing the feudal chiefs. ‘the Damaras'. Now the nobility, too, became 
hostile to him. This set the stage for two of his nephews, Uchchala and 
sussala, both being Lohara princes. to Start eyeing the throne of Kashmir. 
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Uchchala entered Kashmir through Lohara and the Tosa Maidan pass. 
His brother Sussala came from another side and led the revolt Harsha died 
a wretched death. His son Bhoj and he were murdered and his enemies tried 
to deny him a proper cremation. Bhoj's son Bhiksha Char was too young 
to succced them, so Princess Asamati whisked hurr away to Malwa. Uchehala 
seized the Mirane and was in turn killed in 1112. 

Sussala took over and promptly started oppressing the peonle. By 1120, 
Bhiksha Char had vrown. Some till chiefs helped hin revain tne throne, 
though after a fierce battle. Whiksha Char immediately plunged into the good 
life and neglected povernance. This angered his allies and supporters who, 
after just six months, called Sussala back from his exile in Lohara. Bhiksha 
Char, aided by Som Pal, king of Rajouri, sent his army to Rajouri to halt 
Sussala there. 

Historians Hutchison and Vovel write, ‘Before this time the practice had 
become common among Hindu rulers of calling in to their aid, in their 
mutual quarrels, Turushka or Muhammadan mercenaries, from the Punjab... 
[On] this occasion such a band of mercenaries was present in Bhikshachara’s 
army. The head of this band was called the ‘Sallara Vismaya’. In Persian 
the head of an army ts called ‘Sipah Salar’. Perhaps both are the same 
word. 

Bhiksha Char was defeated roundly in 1121. He sought refuge at Poshiana 
in Rajouri. Sussala ruled Kashmir till 1128 when he was murdered. His head 
was sent to Bhiksha Char, who in tum couriered it to Som Pal. 

Sussala’s son, King Jayasimha (1128-1154) was the last king of Kashmir 
who presided over a state of some consequence. His successors were 
weak. After his death, the hill chiefs (of Jammda, Himachal and other 
neighbouring areas) all became independent of Kashmir. 

In the twelfth century, as one inept king followed another and more 
palace intrigues ensued, another burst of creativity and learning took place. 
More creative work 


Mammata Bhatt, the poet, and his writer brothers Jaivata and Uvvata belonged 
to Galandar (near Pampore). They wrote fine Sanskrit poetry as well as 
literary analyses. Mammata, some of whose works are still extant, is believed 
to be the maternal uncle of Harsha. the great poet-king of Qannauj. (There 
seems to have been close relations between Kashmir and Qannau) at every 
stage during the ancient period. For instance, Abhinavagupta’s ancestors 
had come from there in the eighth century A.D.) 

Mankha, the poet, became a kind of a philosopher and plain-speaking 
guide to kings like Sussala who ruled off and on between 1112 and 1128. 
He first became the Director of the ‘Dharmarth’ (the department for temples 
and religious affairs) and later the Foreign Minister. 
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The same age produced Kalhan Pandit, the most important historian of 
-medizval India. Most ol! what has been written jp this 
chapter so far is based on his work. Even today. PaaS name, and tha 
of his multi-volume Rajdtarafigini (“the book of Kings - Written between 
1148 and 1150) pops up in middle class conversations In Kashmir with the 
same regularity as Shakespeare does elsewhere, 1.e. at least once a Week 
Never mind nitpickers like Aure] Stein, who is one of Kalhan's translators. 
True, by modern standards parts of the book seem ‘unreliable’, However. 
let’s give the man credit for putting together as best as he could the history 
(and geography and customs) of the roughly 3,600 years that had gone 
before him. And it is hardly a hagiography that he’s lett behind for us. He 
tells us of (Hindu) kings who plundered temples, of horny queens and their 
libidinous consorts, and of kings who had some specific strengths and other 
specific weaknesses. Above all, he is as critical of his fellow Brahmins as 


he is of the Kayasths. 


ancient and early 


The Early Medizval Era: that of the Sultans 


The decline of the Loharas 


Things started getting bad in the late-thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
Decadence and political turmoil paved the way for the first Muslim kings. 

During the reign of King Rajadev (1213-1236) the oppression and plunder 
of the Brahmins was so extreme that they felt compelled to cry. *] am not 
a Brahmin. I am not a Brahmin.’ The misrule of the brothers Simhadev 
(1286-1300) and Sahadev (1301-1320) made Kashmir a land of decadence 
and debauchery, of alcohol, gambling and girls who just wanted to have 
fun. 

Finding Kashmir ripe for the plucking, the forces of neighbouring King 
Karmasen, led by the cruel and rapacious General Dulcha, entered Kashmir 
through the dZoji La pass, plundered Srinagar, slaughtered several Kashmiris 
and “destroyed innumerable Gods’. Rather than fight, King Sahadev escaped 
to Kishtwar, leaving behind his Commander-in-Chief, Ramachandra to 
administer Kashmir. (This seems a constant in the history of Kashmir, right 
down to the militancy of the 1990s: if things get too hot in Kashmir, seek 
refuge in Kishtwar.)’ 

Dulcha, also known as Zulchu, must have been a Tibetan or a Ladakhi, 
considering his king's name, the route that he followed and Jonaraja’s 
mention that Rinchen (a Tibeto-Ladakhi) had accompanied him. 

_ Medizval historian Jonaraja described King Sahadev as a ‘rakshas’ (demon) 
because of his having plundered and ‘devoured’ Kashmir. But Sahadev also 
happened to be a very hospitable and tolerant man. Lankar Chak, a prince 
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com Derusstan (now in PORK), had to flee his land following his defeat in 
q battle with his own brother, He sought refuge in Kashenir, 

So did Shahmir. son of Tahir, who is believed to be a descendant of 
Arjun, the Pandav. He probably came from the Panchapalvra valley, which 
is thought to be the region between Budhal and Rayaurnt, Some historians say 
that he was a Turk. Sahadev, in his gencrosity, gifled one village eae i 
Lankar and Shahmir. Little did he know that the two would, in time, found 
the two dynasties (the Chaks and the Shahmiris) that would rule Kashenir 
in the centuries to come. 

Prince Lhachen Gyalbu Rinchen, a descendant of Ladikh's lependary 
King Ngo Rub, too, came to Kashmir around this time, perhaps along with 
Kannsen’s General, Dulcha. (See also ‘The History of Lech’ in the volume 
on ‘Ladakh’.) 

Kashmir was now without a king, So, in 1320, Rinchen got Ramachandra 
killed and seized the throne for himself. Later, perhaps in order to provide 
legitimacy to his rule, he married Ramachandra’s daughter, Kota Rant. 


Sultan Rinchen/ Sadr-ud-Din (1320-23) 


Rinchen, the Ladakhi/ Tibetan, was the first King of Kashmir to accept 
Islim, taking on the name and ttle Sultan Sadr-ud-Din. 

Why did Rinchen convert to Islam’ Jonaraja, himself a Kashmiri Hindu, 
says that (the Buddhist) Rinchen tried to become a Shaivite Hindu but Shri 
Deva Swami and other ranking Hindu priests refused to accept him into 
their fold. Then Rinchen saw a dream in which he was advised to accept 
as his guide whoever he first saw the next day. This person turned out to 
be a Turkistani saint who identified himself as Abdur Rehman, but who is 
better known in Kashmir as Bulbul Shah (d. 1327). 

Jonaraja describes Rinchen as “a lion among men’, a man of intellect and, 
in a primitive manner, a just ruler. He got a hospice built at Aali Kadal. 
Rinchen had a son, Haidar, by Kota Rani. 

Rinchen appointed his trusted licutenant Shahmir as his vizier. On 
Rinchen’s death, Kota Rani and Shahmir invited Udyandey, who was 
Simhadev's brother and was living in Swat or Gandhar, to rule over Kashmir. 
Kota Rani married King Udyandev (1323-1338). 

During those fifteen years, it was Kota Rani, supported by Shahmir, who 
gave Kashmir some semblance of administration. The two successfully 
rallied the Kashmiris against invaders, whom the cowardly Udyandev mistook 
for Dulcha and fled from Kashmir to Ladakh, On her second husband's 
death, Kota Rani spurned Shahmir’s offer of marriage, and ruled Kashmir 
directly for five-months (1338-39), shifting her capital to the strong fort of 
Inderkot (near Sumbal). She appointed Bhutta Bhikshana her prime minister, 
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bypassing Shahmir, who, during Udyandev's nominal reign, had become 
foo powerful for her comfort, 


The carly Shahmiris 

Shahmir revolted and overthrew the Queen, formally becoming the Sultan 
(1339-42 or 1342-46). Ile assumed the name Shams-ud-Din Shahmir. In 
the process he founded Kashmir’s longest running dynasty, which ruled 
Kashmir from roughly 1339 (or 1342 or even 1346) to 1561, (Well, more 
or less. In the last 65 years of that era, real power was with non-Shahmiris.) 
During the entire Shahmiri era, considerable political, administrative and 
military power was wielded by the Chak and Magrey clans (and, later, the 
Baihagis, the Rainas and, to a lesser extent, the Dars). 

The Baihaqis were Syeds from Iran and the Rainas were descendants of 
Rawanchandra (who had converted to Islam). The Bathaqis were powerful 
partly because several of their daughters had married kings. Budshah’'s 
queen Taj Khatoon and his grandson Sultan Hassan’s wife Hayat Khatoon, 
were both Baihaqi Syeds. On the other hand. syed Hassan Bathagi married 
Budshah’s daughter and Syed Mubarak Baihaqi married Sultan Yusuf Shah 
Chak’s sister. In any case, the Syeds are at the very top of the Muslim 
social hierarchy and it is considered prestigious to have matrimonial links 
with them, 

In ancient as well as mediaval times, the ‘Damaras’—feudal lords— 
often enjoyed more power than the king would have wanted them to. 
Several kings—from Muktapida to Rinchen—tried to control them. Most, 
like Shihab-ud-Din, accommodated them in senior positions in the army and 
government. And some kings—like the later Shahmiris—were reduced to 
being first among equals, if not figureheads, sharing real power with these 
five important clans. There is reason to believe that the surname ‘Dar’ is 
derived from ‘Damara’. Some Dars were generals in the armies of medizval 
Kashmir, 

Kashmir -whether ruled by Kashmiri Hindus. Muslims or even Dogras— 
has always followed a calendar different from the Hindus and Muslims of 
the rest of South Asia. In ancient times Kashmir used the Laukik, Sapt Rishi 
and Kali Samvat calendars and in the Dogra and post-independence era the 
Bikrami*era (vs. the Saka’ of the rest of India), 


The Kashmiri Pandits, as well as the people of some parts of HP (notably 
Chamba, Kdiigra and Mandi), used the Laukik calendar till the beginning of 
the 20th Century. The first day of the Laukik year 3889 corresponds to the 


4 1 Bikrami= 57 B.C. 
5 | Saka= A.D. 72 
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7th March of A.D. S13, The draft of a Government of India document that 
[ chanced upon says that ton this basis the Census of [AD] 1961 was 
(conducted, presumably in Kashinir] in the year 5036 of [the] Lauwkika era.’ 

During the era of the Kashmiri Sultans, ie. from 1320 to 1586. till the 
Mughals took over, Kashinir officially followed a funi-solar calendar that 
began in ALD. T3200, the year Kashmir was first ruled by a Muslim.® 
Unoflicially, some rural Kashiniris continue to use this calendar even in the 
twenlyfirst century. Interestingly, it was not Rinehen who, conceitedly, 
ordered this dating of the Kashmiri era to the year that he converted to 
Islim, Shahmir did this instead, selleffacingly, well after Rinchen's death. 

Jonaraja describes Shahmir as a ruler who brought peace and abolished 
extortionate taxes, He was succeeded by his sons Jamshed (743), who built 
a bridge at Sopore and, later, Alauddin (743-755), whose was an era of 
peace and reconstruction, 

Jonaraja says that the era of Alauddin'’s son Shihab-ud-Din (1354-73) 
was one of the best tn Kashmir's history, being second only to that of 
Lalitaditya. Shihab-ud-Din comes across as a workaholic, indifferent (at 
least initially) to wine and women, singlemindedly devoted to military 
conquests. No Kashmiri ruler after him was able to match his military feats. 

The Sultan first subdued Ladakh, Gilgit. Dardistan, Baltistan, Kishtwar, 
Jammt, Chamba and perhaps parts of Tibet. After that he overran much of 
the Punjab, defeated the king of Sind and turned westward to capture 
Ohind, Gandhar and Peshawar, His victories are said to have sent shivers 
in Qafidahar and Ghazni. The king of Kangra, then called Nagarkot, accepted 
his overlordhip. Finally, he added Kabul, Kashghar and Badakshan to his 
triumphs. 

Apparently defeating kings was some kind of a sport for Shihab-ud-Din, 
for he did not build an empire. Instead, he would return the conquered 
kingdoms to their vanquished kings. 


Shihab-ud-Din’s was an era of prosperity and toleration. He shot down 
his Prime Minister Udayshri’s suggestion to melt a large brass image of 
Lord Buddha and turn the brass thus obtained into coins. 


The Sultan built two towns, one named after himself and the other after 
his Queen Lakshmi. Shihab-ud-Din fell in love with Lakshmi’s niece Lasd, 
whom he later married and at whose behest he exiled Hassan and Ali, his 
sons by Lakshmi, to Delhi. As a result, Shihab-ud-Din was succeeded by 
his brother Qutb-ud-Din (1373-1389) and he by the infant Sikander, the so- 
called idol breaker (1389-1413). 


5 According to the international Islimic, Hijri, calendar 1 Hijra= A.D. 622 
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Sikander, the so-called idol breaker (1389-1413) 

Sikander’s mother Haura (or Sura) got her own daughter and son-in-law, 
Shah Muhammad, murdered when she found them SiS peng against the 
minor Sikander. His brother, Haibat, was poisoned by Rai Magrey, who 
declared independence in Baltistan. Sikander crushed Magrey. He also defeated 
King Firoz of Ohind (Gandhar, near Attock), and married his daughter 
Meera (or Merja). Their second son took the title Sultan Zain-ul-Abedin and 
is fondly known as Budshah, 

Sikander was a major patron of the arts. As a result scholars from Iraq, 
Khurasan and other parts of Central Asia flocked to Kashmir. 1 hey Started 
a process of cultural and scientific interaction the effects of which can be 
felt on Kashmiri culture to this day. He got built two of the greatest 
monuments of Srinagar, the Khdngdh-e-Mu'alla and the Jdmd Masjid, as 
well as the Ahiingdh-e-Faiz Panah of Tral. (The latter got burnt in 1996, 
This author had the honour of directing its reconstruction. In 1999. this 
author got a scaled-down replica of the Ahdngah-e-Mu‘alla built at Suraj 
Kund near Delhi.) The most obvious cxample of the above mentioned 
cultural interaction is that almost all Islamic shrines in Kashmir till the 1970s 
were built in the style that the Sultan imported from Khurasan and Luristan 
(both in Iran), 

To his credit Sikander enforced a pristine version of Islam in Kashmir: 
banning alcohol, prostitution and gambling. But did he (or his minister 
Suhabhatt, aka Malik Saif-ud-Din) go overboard 
destroying idols and compelling the Hindus to flee K 
examined in the chapter ‘Islam in Kashmir’, 


in this and go about 
ashmir? This has been 


Sultan Zain-ul-Abedin (@Budshah) (1420-70) 


Ali Shah (1413-20) succeeded his father Sikander. Baltistan was taken away 
from Kashmir during Ali's reign, because of his ineptitude. Around 1420’, 
All asked his younger brother and minister, Shahi Khan, to look after the 
kingdom while he went to Mecca to perform the Haj pilgrimage. However, 
Shahi Khan refused to return the throne to Ali, Wresting it from his brother 
with the help of Jasarat Khan, chief of the Gakkhars. Shahi Khan went on 
to become Sultan Zain-ul-Abedin (1420-70) aka Budshah. 


7 se could have taken place as carly as in 1416 or 1417, because the incident has 
cen mentioned in the Vareekh-e-Kashmir-e Azami, which is sunno- 
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(Khin does not imply a ‘Pathan’ origin. Incidentally, ‘Pathan’ is an 
Anglicisation. The correet word is ‘Pushtun’. In Kashmir, most princes and 
army generals went by the title “Avdn’, The history of Kargil, too, is filled 
with Khins who have nothing to do with the Pushtuns. After all, old 
Genghiz was no Pushtun, either.) 

Despite its immoral start, Budshah’s reign marks the golden age of 
Kashmir. He has the same stature in the history of Kashmir as do Akbar 
and Ashoka in that of the sub-continent as a whole, He was a much-loved 
king whose court judgements are famous tor their fairness and whose reign 
was marked by prosperity. 

| admire the man for his vision. He burlt artificial islands (see *Wular’” in 
‘Barimulla’ district), bridges, canals (Zaina vir), aqueduets and caravanserals. 
The Sultan sent talented people abroad (mainly to Central Asia) for technical 
training and invited foreign experts to Kashmir to upgrade local technology. 
Most of these experts were offered incentives to settle in Kashmir. (Budshah 
was no parochialist. He wanted the best men, regardless of whether they 
were Kashmiri, from the plains of India—e-.g. his Chief Justice—or from 
Central Asia.) 

One of these foreigners was perhaps an Egyptian called Youza Asaph. He 
might be the one buried at Rozabal (Srinagar). Some 19th and 20th century 
scholars. Indian, Pakistani, Israeli and European, claim that Youza Asaph 
was none other than Lord Jesus Christ himself. If it can be proved that 
Youza Asaph was the Egyptian envoy [0 Budshah’s court, at least that 
theory will be laid to rest. 

| had always assumed that the Potala Palace of Lhasa and the Leh palace 
were, in that order, the first skyscrapers in the world. It was while reading 
up for this book that | realised that it was the Leh Palace (early 17th 
century) that inspired (and predated) the Potala Palace (late 17th century), 
and not the other way around. Rudshah’s twelve-storey palace preceded 
both by two centuries and was perhaps the world’s first skyscraper. 
Unfortunately, the Chaks got this wood and glass palace, the Zaina Dab, 
burnt-and during Budshah’s reign itself, Mirza Haidar Dughlat, the Central 
Asian who ruled over Kashmir seventy years later (1541-51), wrote that 
there were 50 rooms in each of the twelve floors. Its windows were made 
in the ‘pinjra kart (latticed) fashion. The Mirza was either going by hearsay 
or from what he saw of the ruins. Or it is possible that the Chaks burnt 
the place during the period that they ruled over Kashmir (1555-85), as some 
historians sugwest. 

While researching Kashmiri paintings | came upon encyclopaedias of 
botany and zoology written in Budshah’s time, with entries arranged in the 
Persian alphabetical order. | have also seen copies made during the Dogra 
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era (19th century) of illustrated books on the human anatomy written during 
Budshah’s reign. 

This fifteenth century king established state-run maternity wards (with 
midwives brought from Samarqand), as well as hospitals. The man was 
simply amazing, and centuries ahead of his time. Even more impressive is 
the story of how his Chief Medical Officer took almost two years to decide 
where the state hospital should be located. (He did this by leaving animal 
flesh at five different locations in Srinagar. He studied the putrefaction of 
the flesh at each site for over a year. A site near the present TB Hospital 
was found the most suitable.) 


Obviously the Sultan surrounded himself with the best talent—Muslim as 
well as Kashmiri Pandit, notably the historians Jonaraja and Shrivar, who 
are the main sources of all that we know about Budshah. 


Above all, the Kashmiri Pandits fondly remember Budshah for having 
brought their community, almost all of which had fled Kashmir during 
Sikander’s era, back to Kashmir. His personal physician, Shiv Bhatt, and the 
Superintendent of the Courts of Justice, Shriya Bhatt, were both Pandits. 
Budshah withdrew all the measures that Suhabhatt, the minister, had taken 
against the Kashmiri Pandits. Temples demolished at Suhabhatt's behest 
were repaired. Budshah guaranteed the Hindus that they would be tried only 
according to their own laws. Cow slaughter was banned (as it is in the state 
to this day).” To enable the Hindus to learn their own scriptures, Budshah 
not only set up ‘pathshalas’ (Hindu schools), he also sent them to Kashi and 
the Deccan. 

At Budshah’s behest Mulla Ahmad Kashmiri translated the Afahabharata 
into Persian. In 1505, Shrivar translated the Persian book Yusuf-Zuleikha 
into Sanskrit. By now many Kashmiri Pandits were fluent in Persian, a 
proficiency they retained till the beginning on the twentieth century when 
they led a Muslim-backed agitation against the Dogri Maharaja's introduction 
of Urdu as the official language of the State. (The Kashmiris then saw Urdu 
as a language of the Punjabis.) The Saprus (ancestors, inter alia, of the 20th 
century poet Allama Iqbal) were the first Kashmiri Hindus to study the 
Persian language. 


9 Today even those of us who claim to be ‘secular’ sometimes look at history 
through the prism of the Two-Nation theory. We assume that Urdu is the-official 
language of Kashmir because its population is mainly Muslim. That outsiders can 
not purchase land in the state because of laws (Article 370 of the Indian 
Constitution) enacted for the same reason. And that it was the Hindu Dogra 
Maharajas who banned cow slaughter. Wrong on all three counts. The Hindu 
Dogras imposed Urdu on an unwilling Kashmiri populace-Pandit as well as 
Muslim. The same Maharajas banned the sale of land to outsiders. 
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Budshah was a great conqueror, too. He conquered all of the Punjab, 
Kulu, Lahaul and Western Tibet. However, his army, commanded by Jasarat 
Khan Gakkhar, was unable to annex Delhi. 

He also codified laws systematically. Instead of increasing taxes (indeed, 
in some cases they were reduced by 85%) he raised money through copper 
mines and by obtaining vold dust trom the rivers of Ladakh. 

Budshah was a pious, non-violent man. He took a second wife, Taj 
Khatun, only because the first, Vodha Khatona, had not given him a son. 
(Both wives were Syeds.) He declined to accept as mistresses the daughters 
of chiefs subordinate to him. Most famous is the case of Rajya Devi, whose 
father, Sunder Sen of Rajouri, sent her in a palanquin to Kashmir for 
Budshah to marry. Budshah called her ‘mother’ instead. (She stayed on in 
Kashmir, converted to Islam and later got built the bridge now known as 
Rajourl Kadal.) 

Sunder Sen persisted. He then sent his second daughter, Sundara Devi, 
to the Sultan. This time Budshah agreed to marry her. She bore him a son, 
Adam Khan, the Wali (heir apparent), The people called her Sunderma-ji. 


Kashmiri kings who ruled over other parts of India 


Zain-ul-Abedin, as we have seen, had a kingdom that included all of undivided 
Punjab. It stopped just short of Delhi. Much of Western Tibet and the 
Buddhist areas of Himachal Pradesh, too, were part of his kingdom. 

His forebear, Shihab-ud-Din had conquered most of present day Pakistan, 
much of Afghanistan, Ladakh, Gilgit, Dardistan, Baltistan, Kishtwar, Jammd, 
Chamba and perhaps parts of Tibet. 

Neither was the first Kashmiri king whose empire stretched beyond the 
Valley. Nor even were their kingdoms the biggest ones to be based in 
Srinagar. Both were merely following a recurring trend in the history of 
Kashmir, that of ruling over north India. However, Zain-ul-Abedin was the 
last Kashmiri king to rule over other parts of the Indian sub-continent. 

A few centuries before, Lalitaditya-Muktapida, too, had a huge empire, 
which included most of undivided India. (See above.) Historian Amit Kushari 
goes to the extent of saying that ‘During this glorious period of Kashmiri 
history, Srinagar virtually became the capital of India.’ 

Several of his successors, Hindu and Muslim alike, were accepted as 
overlords by the kings of Rajouri, Poonch, Billawar, Kishtwar and, often, 


some Himachali kings. Jammd proper/ Babour and Kargil were subordinate 
to Kashmir on one or two occasions each. 
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The later Shahmiris, and their decline 

Budshah’s sons could not live up to the rich legacy that had been bequeathed 
to them. Budshah wanted to stop them from qué irrelling with one another, 
So he sent his eldest son Adam Khan (whom he did not like) to conquer 
Guge (Western Tibet) and his second and favourite son, Haji Khan, to 
subdue Lohket (in Poonch). Both sons won, but, tronically, the favoured 
Haji now directed his army against his own father, whom the despised, 
Adam supported, War between the two parties ensued at Pallashil (Budgam) 
in 1452, Adam won but proved such a poor administrator of Kamraz that 
Budshah tried to get him to correct his ways. This angered Adam into 
revolting against his father at Qutbuddinpor. Haji was back in his father’s 
favour. Therefore, when Budshah died, Haji succeeded him. 

(The Valley of Kashmir is divided into two zones, Kamraz and Maraz. 
Kamraz is essentially made up of the Baramulla and Kupwara districts, or 
north Kashmir. Maraz is south Kashmir: Pulwama, Anafitnag and much of 
Budgam. Maraz has produced most of the great historians, poets and 
litterateurs of Kashmir. Therefore, the people of that area claim that the 
word ‘Mdrdz’ has been derived from ‘Maharaj’: the emperor. They add that 
‘Kamrdz’ means ‘kam’ [the lesser] ‘raz’ [region]. Incidentally, in Kashmiri 
‘Maraz’ does, indeed, mean the same as the Hindi ‘Maharaj.’ 

(The fact is that Sandhimat, a king of ancient Kashmir, belonged to the 
Pandav dynasty. His capital was at Wular and later got drowned in the lake. 
Budhshah’s divers recovered gold from the submerged ruins, sold it and 
used the proceeds to finance the seven ‘Zains’ that he got built: bridges, 
islands, canals and other public works. Sandhimat had two sons, Marhan 
Dev and Kaman Dev. His kingdom was later divided between the two. 
Marhan’s area came to be known as ‘Afdrdz’ while Kaman’s estate was 
called ‘Kamraz’. 

(But where does this twofold division of Kashmir leave Srinagar, a town 
that contains 22% of the population of Kashmir? Rural people say that 
Srinagar belongs to a third zone: ‘Yamrdz’. This pejorative name has been 
derived from the Hindu word for the ‘angel of death’. That’s because the 
people of Srinagar produce no grains, fruits or other foods and are seen as 
parasites on the rural areas that do.) 

Adam tried to grab the throne several times after that, trying to cash in 
on the fact that his brother was a debauched, capricious and unpopular king 
(who took the title Haidar Shah). Adam failed each time. So, he fled to the 
plains of India. Sultan (Haji) Haidar Shah (1470-72), a lover of music and 
poetry, fared only slightly better. He was a weak man, much dependent on 
courtiers and advisors. He made his younger brother, Budshah’s third son, 
Behram, a minister, but was scared of Behram. He even denied his own son 
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(and, later, heir) Hassan an audience for fear of offending Behram. And this 
was when Hassan suddenly turned Hp) on Mashenir after a victorious campaign 
of plunder against the fortresses of the Punyjah 

Adam went to Jamm@ and persuaded the Baja to help him wrest power 
from his brother, Haidar. However, in 1472 he pot into a spat with a Mughal 
contingent which killed him, 

That same year, after a brief reign, one day when Haidar was drunk, he 
fell off a terrace and died. 

An era of palace intrivue had thus begun. It dovyed not only the later 
Shahmiris till their dynasty came to an end around 155], but also their 
successors. the Chaks, till the Mughals absorbed Kashmir into their empire 
around 1586-69, 

Hassan Shah (1472-84) was a philosopher, a scholar and very well 
meaning, but not much of a king. His expeditions against Baltistan and Leh 
were terrible failures. He had twelve hundred Hindustani (central Indian) 
musicians in his court and almost as many mistresses. His uncle Behram 
sought refuge in central India. However, Hassan’s detractors persuaded 
Behram to return to the Valley to seize the throne. Behram failed, was 
imprisoned and had his ¢yes gouped out. 

When Hassan died, his son “fuhammad was just seven montns old. So, 
Hassan decreed that either Adam Khan’s son Fath, or Behram’s son Yusuf 
should succeed him. However, Syed Hassan Baihaqi, the powerful prime 
minister, decided otherwise. His daughter Hayat was the Sultan’s wife and 
young \{uhammad's mother. He installed his infant grandson, Muhammad, 
on the throne and made himself the regent. A very unpopular regent at that. 


Fin de siecle: Power shifts to warlords 

After that, for the next forty-eight years, Muhammad Shah (or his proxies) 
and his father’s cousin, Fath Shah, kept fighting bloody battles, dethroning 
each other and ruling Kashmir in turns. Fath had three such innings and 
Muhammad as many as five. However, al the personal level they behaved 
most generously towards each other. 

Because of these frequent changes, once again the position of the king 
of Kashmir became weak. Therefore, the other five important clans of 
Kashmir, especially the Chaks, came into focus. Intrigues followed. Let us 
go back to 1486, when Sultan Fath Shah had just wrested the throne from 
his nine-year old nephew, Muhammad Shah. 

Shams-ud-Din Chak had started his career in the employment of several 
nobles, beginning with the Baihaqi scion Syed Muhammad. He then worked 
under Malik Nauroz and finally under Sultan Fath Shah’s able Chief Minister, 
the Dar scion, Saif. (Malik Nauoz and his father Ahmed Aswad were 
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Amir-e-Dar [Lord Chamberlain} and Prime aos ie emp Bho 
Sultan Hassan.) That left the Raina clan, so Chak ingratiated himself with 
the brothers Shankar and Musa and persuaded them to challenge his last 
master, Sait Dar. osteo 

When Saif Dar and Shankar Raina died, Shams-ud-Din Chak helped 
himself to all the powers that Saif had enjoyed as Chiel Minister. me f0l a 
fellow Chak, Kaji, to take on Baihagi, his former master. The alarmed 
Baihagi quickly allied himself with the deposed, teenaged Muhammad Shah, 
the Magrey scion Ibrahim, Musa Raina’s son Idi. and another important 
family, the Padars. 

A bloody battle followed, in which the line-up was the Chaks versus the 
rest. Initially, the Chaks lost and had to flee to Kamraz. Baihaqi’s forces set 
the Chaks* houses in Srinagar on fire. Realising that the real action was 
between the aforementioned clans, with no role for him, Fath Shah, the 
nominal king, went away to the Punjab, where Shams-ud-Din later joined 
him. 

When Muhammad Shah became the Sultan for a second time (1493- 
[3053) he was still only sixteen. He exiled Mir Shams-ud-Din Iraqi, a religious 
leader and the Chaks* spiritual mentor, to Skardu. This could have been to 
spite the Chaks or out of fear that they now were the rising force, within 
striking distance of the throne itself. It is wrong to see this as the act of 
a Sunni king against a Shia mystic. Firstly, (as will be seen in ‘Islam in 
Kashmir’ and ‘The history of Kargil'), it is not even certain that the Mir 
was a Shia, and not a Noor Bakhshi. secondly, in 1505, the Shia Chaks 
Supported the Sunni Fath Shah in his victorious battle against Sultan 
Muhammad. Baihaqi was on Muhammad’s side. 

Shams-ud-Din Chak, now a minister, and Musa Raina were the two most 
important nobles in Sultan Fath Shah’s court. Shams tried to get his fellow 
Shia Musa’s powers reduced. In tum, Musa got Shams killed by a mob. 
He blamed the Magreys for the murder, for which they were exiled. Musa 
got Mir Shams-ud-Din Iraqi recalled from exile. The h 
campaign. This caused resentment in some circles, the leadership of which 
Ibrahim Magrey assumed. Ibrahim emerged very p 


pote : owerful in the process. 
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As will be seen, once again it Were the ministers Who Were directing the 
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Ever the realist, Fath knew that in any case he had to share power with 
the important clans. So, why not do it formally? He carved Kashmir up into 
four parts, Kept one part for himself and gave the other three to the Chaks, 
the Rainas and the Padars. However, these very clans fell out with Fath, 
allied with the Magreys and tried, unsuccessfully at first, to remstall 
Muhammad Shah. They succeeded in their second attempt, by when 
Muhammad Shah had been promised help by Sikander Lodi, king of a Dethi- 
based empire. 

(One of the most interesting graves in all Kashmir is that of a prince 
from Sultan [brahim Lodi’s family, who died around 1520. He had been 
murdered at the bottom of a hill that is called the ‘7akht-e-Suleiman’ in 
Persian and the Jyest Laddar in Sanskrit. The grave is in Srinagar’s Malkhah 
cemetery. It has a bilingual, Sanskrit-Persian tombstone. Some scholars 
claim that the Lodis who were in contact with Kashmir were Central Astan 
Lodis, and not the Delhi Lodis. Muhammad Shah’s appeal to Sikander Lodi 
shows that this is not true. 

(Secondly, now we see a new trend: Kashmir’s contacts with the outside 
world had changed. In the past—and during the Chaks’ period as well 
exile for Kashmiri princes meant going to Kishtwar, maybe Ladakh. Fath 
and Muhammad, on the other hand, started removing themselves to the 
Punjab, central India or at least Naushehra, in Rajouri district. Later, in the 
1520s, Abdal Magrey would seek refuge at Emperor Babur’s court in 
Delhi.) 





How the Chaks became all-powerful 


So, Muhammad became the Sultan for a fourth time (1516-28). The nobles 
started quarelling once again. For a while the Rainas, Magreys, Padars and 
some others ganged up against the Chaks. At one stage Abd4l Magrey 
seemed on top. He let loose a reign of terror on Kashmir, which found its 
saviour in Masood Chak, who drove Abdal out. The Chaks grew even more 
powerful when Masood crushed an attempted coup against Sultan Muhammad 
Shah. The same three clans, allied with Fath Shah’s son Sikander, had led 
the coup. 


Now, the Mughal Emperor Babur sent his army to Kashmir to exploit its 
political disorder. Masood’s father Kaji Chak came out of retirement to, 
successfully, lead the Kashmiri army against the aggressors. This made the 
Chaks the virtual rulers of Kashmir. The Chaks removed Muhammad from 
the throne. They replaced him with his own son Ibrahim, who also happened 
to be Kaji’s nephew. So much for looking at history in Shia vs. Sunni terms: 
the Shia Chaks were related by marriage to several Sunni Shahmiri sultans 
and other Sunni nobles. 
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Abdal Magrey returned from Delhi with a sizeable Mughal army, ousted 
Ibrahim, replaced him with Fath’s son Nazuk Shah (1529-30), was appointed 
the Chief Minister, recompensed the Mughal army and chased Kaji Chak out 
of Kashmir. Soon, he tired of Nazuk Shah, recalled Muhammad Shah from 
his prison in Lohkot, and installed him as the Sultan (1530-37), 

This was the first time in recorded history that Delhi had a major sav in 
the destiny of Kashmir, 

In 1531, Babur’s son Humayun sent an army of thirty-thousand horses, 
led by Mahram Beg, to capture Kashmir. Once again the elderly Kaji Chak 
united the warring Kashmiri nobles and led the Kashmiri army to victory 
against the invaders. 

The King of Kashghar, Sultan Abu Saeed Mirza, fared better. His army 
of twelve thousand, led by his son Sikander and the legendary Mirza Haidar 
Dughlat, entered Kashmir through ‘Tibet’ and Lar. They vanquished and 
occupied the Valley for three months, during which they looted it of its 
treasures. They also made Muhammad Shah give his daughter in marriage 
to Sikander. The vear is not clear: perhaps 1531. (Kashghar is now in the 
Xinjiang Uygur Autonomous Region of China. Today the people of Kazakhstan 
officially claim Dughlat as their own for reasons that are not obvious from 

his career.) 

The next three Shahmiri kings of Kashmir (1537-1540) were puppets in 
the hands of, and related by marriage to, Kaji Chak. They ruled for roughly 
one year each. The Magreys then asked Emperor Humayun to help them 
oust Kaji. So, in 1540, Humayun sent to Kashmir an army commanded by 
his uncle (Babur’s cousin) Mirza Haidar Dughlat. Kaji Chak, once again the 
defender of Kashmir’s independence, lost. So he presented himself before 
the Mughals’ biggest rival, the redoubtable Sher Shah Suri. 

Around :538, the later Shahmiris once again, in their weakness, carved 
Kashmir into three parts. Mirza Haidar helped himself to Kaji Chak’s share, 
assigning the other two to Abdal Magrey and the Rainas. 


Mirza Haidar Dughlat: A ‘Mughal’ Interlude (1541-51) 


Mirza Haidar Dughlat aka Gurgan aka Kashghari seems to have been destined 
to rule Kashmir. He first did so, though briefly, around 1531, on behalf of 
the king of Kashghar, entering Kashmir through ‘Tibet’ (actually Ladakh). 
He returned a few years later, this time on behalf of the emperor of 
Hindustan, through Naushehra (Rajouri). 

He was born in Tashkent in 1499. His father, Muhammad Hussain Gurgan 
Dughlat had intrigued against Babur in Kabul, but was forgiven because, 
after all, he was family. (Hussain’s wife—Mirza Haidar’s mother—was the 
younger sister of Babur’s mother.) 
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In 1509, Babur summoned the ten-year old Haidar to Kabul and took him 
under his wings. However, five years later ambition took Haidar to F arghana, 
where he Joined another relative, Sultan Saeed, for whom he invaded | adakh, 
then Kashmir, Nepal and parts of Tibet. When Sultan Saeed died in 1533. 
Haidar returned to the Indian Mughals and went to Lahore, where he was 
made the governor of Punjab. 


Babur’s son Humayun wanted to annex Kashmir. He looked for an omen 
in the Holy Quran. His advisers interpreted the omen as meaning ‘Don’t 
invade Kashmir’, 


Kashmir lost its independence a) in gradual stages, and b) because noble 
after disaffected Kashmiri noble would invite Delhi to help him against 
whoever was ruling in Srinagar. The process had begun around 1516, with 
Muhammad Shah's appeal to the Lodis. 


Mirza Haidar was the first non-Shahmiri to be the de facto ruler of 
Kashmir since Shahmir. This was because several Kashmiri warlords, living 
in exile in the Punjab, had invited him in. (These were Kaji Chak, Abdal 
Magrey and Reegee Chak. As we have seen, Kaji had also curried favour 
with that other emperor of Hindustan, Sher Shah Suri, to whom, in 1540, 
he had given his niece in marriage.) 

Haidar invaded Kashmir in 1540, He met with no resistance. Not initially. 
However, in August 1541, Kaji Chak tried to regain Kashmir, aided by his 
newly acquired in-law Sher Shah's army of five thousand horses. He failed. 
He was killed in Khanpur, near Srinagar. 

Haidar was the regent of Kashmir. He ruled Kashmir by propping up the 
puppet king Nazuk Shah (1540-51), son of Fath Shah. The Chaks— 
sometimes Reegee alone and at times together with Kaji—occasionally tried 
to depose Haidar, but were defeated each time. Haidar could easily have 
proclaimed himself the Sultan of Kashmir. He did not do so out of regard 
for Humayun who, by then, was a refugee in Iran. 


The Mirza proved a remarkably popular ruler. It would be unfair to 
Haidar to compare him with a giant like Budshah, who had ruled five times 
as long (and thus had had much more time to develop Kashmir). However, 
he followed a similar formula: introduce new Central Asian handicrafts and 
revive industries to provide employment, provide justice and extend the 
boundaries of the kingdom of Kashmir. Accordingly, he annexed Baltistan, 
Rajouri, Kishtwar and Pakhli. He added ‘hammams’ (hot baths) to Kashmiri 
mosques. It is believed that he brought the ‘khatamband’ ceiling to Kashmir. 

However, factional squabbles, which had been the bane of his predecessors, 
bogged down the Mirza, too, towards the end. It is not clear whether he 
Was killed by a butcher, between whom and the Mirza there had been a 


communication gap because the latter knew little Kashmiri, or by mistake 
by his own armour-bearer, Shah Nazir. 
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Upon Dughlat’s death, the Raina scion, Idi, controlled Kashmir for a fey 
months in 'S5l. Sher Shah Suri's 


son Salim Shah, whose wife was a 
Kashmiri (and a Chak, to boot), sent a force to invade Kashmir. The Chak 
scion, Daulal, repulsed the attack, boosting the Chaks* power vis a vis the 
Rainas, Daulat neutralised the Bathagis and Magreys by first using the stick 


(imprisoning them) and then the carrot (releasing them and making them 
councillors), 


The Shahiniri king Ismail Shah I (1551-54) was Daulat Chak’s 
and Ismail’s son Habib Shah (1554-55), 


of Ghazi Chak. It is difficult: to 
that depict the polities of that era 
Daulat and Ghazi were at dageer 
other the Sunni Habib Shah aw 
frequent intermarriage between 
nobles had a mother or wife 


puppet 
the last of the Shahmiri kines, that 
have any patience for versions of history 
in Shia vs. Sunni terms. On the one hand 
s drawn, though both were Chaks. On the 
as the Shia Ghazi's nephew. Because of 
the Shias and Sunnis, most of the im portant 
from the other sect. 

What was amazing about these nobles was their political promiscuity, 
One day they would cuddle up with one Kashmiri preiender/ faction/ 
Hindustani emperor and the heat day with his direct rival. One day they 
would prop up one puppet king and the next day conspire to overthrow 
him. 

That's what Ghazi, too, 


Own protégé, Habib, 


did. He started badmouthing and discrediting his 


The Chaks: 1555-1589 


One day in 1555, acting on a cue, Ali Chak removed ‘Sultan’ 
crown in full view of the assembled court and placed it on the head of his 
brother, Ghazi. Habib was imprisoned, Thus began the short-lived Chak 
dynasty which, in any case, had been the power behind the throne for much 
of the preceding 65 years, 


Habib’s 


Ghazi (1555-63) was a great Conqueror (he recove 
like Gilgit, Skardu, Pakhli and Kishny 
crucl, and, in a perverse way, scrupulously fair. He ordered his son Haidar’s 
servant's hands to be chopped off for Stealing fruit from a tree. Pr 
Haidar protested a wee bit too violently against this: he stabbed an 


the process. So Ghazi got his own son executed, 
The Rainas asked a Mughal general, Abul Ma'ali, 
Ghazi, helped by the Baihaqis, repulsed them. Then, it 
a disaffected branch of the Chak clan invited Haidar 
Bahadur, to bring an army of ten thousand to dethr 
was put down ruthlessly, That last word w 
were seven thousand of the invaders killed, t 


red neighbouring areas 
ir), As a ruler he was ster, indeed 


ince 
uncle in 


to invade Kashmir. 
1 1559, members of 
Dughlat’s cousin, Qara 
one Ghazi. The attempt 
asn’t used loosely. Not only 
heir skulls were removed and 
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placed before the king. Headhunting was certainly practised, even if only on 
occasion, during this phase of Kashmir’s histary, 

Hussain Shah (1563-70) had less extreme views—and ways—than his 
brother. He reserved three days a week for [lindu saints: and an equal 
number for Muslim divines. He founded a college and would vive away 
large sums in charity every Friday, after the congregational prayers. His 
brother Shankar (a name common among the Kashmiri Muslims of that era) 
tried to wrest the crown from him. Shankar was vanquished by his own 
(and Hussain’s) brother Ali Khan (later Shah) and Muhammad Naj!, whose 
illustrious grandson Malik Haidar Chadoora was both a historian and a major 
player in history. This naturally strengthened the position of Ali, Naji, and 
their descendants. 

Around 1569, the Mughals sent an embassy to Kashmir. One of Akbar’s 
envoys, Mirza Muhammad Muqim, got the execution of a Kashmiri murderer, 
Yusuf Mandav., stayed. Instead, he got the religious judges, who had sentenced 
Mandavy, killed. Hussain Shah was involved in neither action. However, this 
led to enormous tension between the supporters of Mandav and those of the 
religious judges. 

Some Kashmiris, led by Haji Ganai, reported against Hussain and Muqim 
to Akbar, who was furious. Hussain sent his daughter to Agra for Akbar’s 
son Salim to marry. He also sent presents. Akbar returned both, The shock 
incapacitated Hussain, who abdicated in favour of his younger brother, Ali 
Shah (1570-79). 

Ali, too, was a tolerant Sultan, His Prime Minister (and son-in-law) was 
Syed Muhammad Mubarak Baihagqi, a Sunni. He defeated Bahadur Singh, 
king of Kishtwar, who gave his sister Shankar Devi (later Fath Khatoon) in 
marriage to prince Yaqoub, Ali’s grandson, (What was that about big fish 
eating small fish, which, in turn, ate the smallest fish?) In 1574, Akbar sent 
another embassy to Kashmir. This time the emperor, in the magnanimity of 
his heart, agreed to accept as his daughter-in-law Hussain Shah's daughter, 
as well as presents, both of which he had previously spurned. 

And then Kashmir's independence was whittled down even further. All 
Shah accepted Mughal suzerainty in the traditional fashion: by including 
Akbar’s name in the Friday sermon (khutba) and minting coins in his name. 
His opponents went much further in cosying up to warlords from Hindustan: 
Nazuk Shah’s sons allied with them to invade their own motherland. The 
Chaks beat them back. 

From 1576, Kashmir was struck by famine for three years in a row. 
Contemporary historians recorded that some people resorted to cannibalism 
to stay alive. A sufi saint predicted that the famine would end only when 
Ali died. That he did in 1579, while playing polo at Srinagar’s famous 
Idgah, 
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Now Ali's brother, Abdal Khan Chak, wanted to seize the throne which 
Ali’s son, Yusuf, wanted to inherit, While the two fought tt out, Ali's body 
lay on the ground, just outside the city, for several days, unburied. 


Yusuf Shah Chak (1578 and 1580-86) and Habba Khatoon 

The alliance of Yusuf Shah Chak, his brother-in-law Syed Mubarak Bathagi 
and cousin Lohur Yusuf won the battle. Yusuf was made the Sultan. (Suff 
says that Mubarak was married to Yusufs daughter. Personally, | agree 
with historians who say that it was Yusuf’s sister, Sultan All's dauchter, 
whom the Syed had married.) However, things started going wrong for 
Yusuf almost from day one. 

Yusuf was a genius. Some historians believe that he is the father of 
Kashmiri classical music: he certainly composed the *Rdst (raga) Kashmir’, 
His verses, in the Persian language, are profound and have acquired the 
Status of proverbs. It was he who discovered the tourist potential of Gulmarg. 
The meadow was probably called *Gaurimarg’ before Yusuf pave it its 
present name, And then there was the beautiful and talented poetess Habba 
Khatoon. 

With so many extra-mural activities, something had to give. In this case, 
the nitty-gritty of day to day administration did, The sultan’s nobles, 
significantly Baihaqi and Lohur, turned against him and overthrew him. 
Yusuf landed up at Akbar’s court for refuge and help (to regain his kingdom). 
The emperor avoided giving Yusufan appointment for almost a year, insisted 
on calling the deposed sultan ‘Yusuf Khan’ (his title before he became the 
Shah of Kashmir), rather than *Yusuf Shah’ (King Yusuf), and insisted on 
referring to Kashmir as his, Akbar’s, Bigh-e-Khasa (special garden), 

However, simultaneously Akbar ensured that Yusuf lived in some comfort, 
in or near the Mughal palace. Knowing Yusuf’s tastes, the emperor arranged 
for the exiled king to have as many as two brand new wives during his stay 
in Agra. 

According to one source, there was an Italian musician called Tona Santa 
(Tansen to you and me) living in the same royal guesthouse as Yusuf. On 

two occasions Tona Santa @ Tansen made mistakes: while rehearsing and 
during a performance. Yusuf, the consummate musicologist, advised Tansen 
on how to avoid such errors, 

If you want more such juicy, and perhaps outrageous, details (obtained 
from contemporary Persian sources: | haven't made anything up) you will 
have to pray for me: that | am able to complete my two-volume book on 
the life and times of Yusuf Shah Chak and Habba Khatoon. 

_ No, seriously, what about Habba Khatoon? Did she exist at all? Was she 
trom Guréz? Did she actually marry Yusuf? Was she really buried at 
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Panthachok (on the national highway, just before we enter Srinagar from 
Jammt’ Pahalgam)? These are the most frequently asked questions about 
this legendary poet. 

Well, obviously someone wrote all those sad and delicately crafted Kashmiri 
songs. (Habba, like Lal Ded before her, went against the prevalent tradition 
of composing poems in Persian.) The Indo-Islamic practice is for the poet 
to mention her name in the last verse, ‘te magta’. The names ‘Habba’, 
‘Habba Khatoon’ and *Zooni’ have been mentioned unambiguously in the 
magtas of these autobiographical songs. 

Her songs clearly mention that she hailed from the upper part of Tsandhar 
(also spelt and pronounced Chandahara), a village near the saffron fields of 
Pampore. She also tells us that her ‘yar’ (beloved) was called Kamal and 
lived in Jamalatta (a neighbourhood in Srinagar town), that her father’s 
name was Sved ‘ul Bahar’ (correctly. Syed Baha-ud-Din) and her mother's 
Badi-ul-Jamal. In verse after verse she talks of her servants, privileged 
upbringing, education, ornate ‘palanquin’ and expensive food habits. After 
such precise details how can we accept the theory that she was from 
Guréz. her family was poor, her father was called Abdi Rather and her 
(first) husband was a rustic called Aziz Lone? (Separate research indicates 
that it was her mother who was from Guréz.) 

Ghulam Rasool Bhat has conclusively proved that Habiba Khatoon aka 
Habba aka Zooni was, like her husband Kamal, a Syed. Her ancestors had, 
like many other persecuted Syeds, migrated from Iran only three generations 
before. Details of her lousy marriage, her tyrannical mother-in-law and 
suicidal thoughts are contained in her songs. 

But the question is, did she agtually marry Yusuf? The two main local 
Persian texts of the period are Baharistan-e-Shahi and Malik Haidar 
Chadoora’s history. People who lived at the same time as Yusuf and obviously 
liked him have written the two books. Neither even mentions this legendary 
beauty. Nor does the contemporary Mughal historian Abul Fazl, who has 
plenty to say about Yusuf, though. There is no proof that Yusuf and Habba 
had ever met. (20th century artist Ghayoor Hassan is the only one whose 
portraits of Yusuf and Habba are extant.) 

Birbal Kachroo was the first historian to mention Habba, and that almost 
two hundred years after her death. He merely says that Yusuf gave her ‘the 
honour of sharing his bed” (sharf-e-ham bistari). It was only as recently as 
in the 19th century that historians compelled Yusuf to retrospectively make 
an honest woman of the poetess. And yet, I believe that they did marry. 
That's because G.R. Bhat has discovered a family tree that shows that she 
had a son called Haidar. That, we know separately, was the name of Sultan 
Yusuf's youngest son as well, a sweet boy who sacrificed himself for his 
elder (step-?) brother, Yaqoub. 
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The theory that Habba was buried in Panthachok IS aS recent as the 
1950s. There is an unmarked female-grave in Basok (Bihar), close to Yusuf's. 
l believe that's where this exquisite poetess rests. 

But let us return to more mundane (and historically certain) things like 
palace intrigues and coups. 


Yusufand the revolving door 


Syed Mubarak Baihaqi (1578), an extreme idealist, almost a communist in 
his contempt for private property, took over from Yusuf. The first thing 
that he did after his coronation was to break his crown into pieces and 
distribute the gems among the poor. His nobles weren't too excited by this 
socialism. They started plotting for Yusuf’s return, Baihaqi was too principled 
to put up with intrigue. So, he abdicated six months after taking over. 

Lohur Shah Chak (1579-80), was king for around a year. 

As we have seen, Yusuf spent this time in Agra seeking an appointment 
with, and military aid from, Akbar. At last Akbar sent an army, commanded 
by Raja Man Singh, to Kashmir. ostensibly to help Yusuf regain his throne. 

While he was travelling from Agra to Srinagar. Yusuf began to suspect 
that Akbar wanted the kingdom for himself. He was also advised that he did 
not need the Mughal army to get his throne back. In military terms the 
advice was correct. So, half way through, Yusuf left the Moghul army 
behind and recaptured Kashmir on his own. 

Akbar wasn’t amused. Nor was the Raja, 

In his second reign (1580-86), Yusuf began on a good note and proved 
a good administrator. However, his courtiers started conspiring against him 
again. Once again Mughal help was sought, this time by the nobles, 


The rage of the sages 


More significantly, two legendary Sages sent an embassy to Akbar. asking 
him to get rid of the Chak sultan. These were Baba Daood Khaki and Sheikh 
Yaqoub Sarfi, spiritual heirs to one of the most respected saints in the 
history of Kashmir, Sultan-ul-Arifeen Sheikh Hamza Makhdoom (d.1576). 
They asked Akbar to take over the administration of Kashmir, Thev also 
specifically requested that ‘the nobles of Kashmir, having been a source of 
mischief, shall have, for the present, no share in the administration of the 
country’. 

(Many Kashmiris believe that Makhdoom Saheb continued to stand for 
the accession of Kashmir to India even after he left this world. According 
to an often-related story, the leading saints of Kashmir got together in 
Bijebehara around 1944 to draw up the future map of Kashmir. By then the 
Pakistan Movement was in full strength. In their map the divines allotted 
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Kashmir to Pakistan. However, Makhdoom Saheb appeared before them 
and tore up the map that they had drawn. 

(According to another modern legend, some of the most powerful 20" 
century saints undertook a ‘chilla’ around October 1947, to ask God to 
make Kashmir accede to Pakistan. The legend has it that the saints included 
luminaries like Shamsuddin Pandani, Mohiuddin Andraébi and Mir 
Ghulamuddin. A ‘chilla’ is normally a non-stop, 40-day prayer in which the 
devotee goes into seclusion and eats and drinks nothing during the day. 
Many of these saints were the inheritors of important religious seats, which 
enjoyed temporal power as well. Some of them expected post-1947 Kashmir 
to be run by religious leaders, somewhat like Iran of the late 1970s and 
"80s, 

(It is said that Shamsuddin Pandani had the power to bring the dead back 
to life. So getting Kashmir to accede to Pakistan would have been a very 
minor miracle for him. Well before the completion of the *chilla’, Makhdoom 
Saheb is said to have appeared before the saints and handed them a number 
of red prayer caps. [Red flags, according to a variant of the legend.] Go 
to the Srinagar Idgah and place these caps on the heads of [or flag in the 
hands of] whoever you find there, the Sultan-ul-Arifeen told the saints. The 
saints found Indian Army soldiers camping at the Idgah, They had to place 
the caps on their heads [or flags in their hands]. 

(Now these legends need not be true. But the fact that they were current 
till the 1980s says something about what the people think Makhdoom Saheb 
would have wanted for modem Kashmir.) 

Many historians see the appeal made by Sarfi and Khaki to Akbar as a 
plea from the leading Kashmiri Sunni saints of the day to the Sunni emperor 
of Hindustan to deliver them from the Shia king of Kashmir. Sheer sectarian 
tripe. 

The envoys to Akbar’s court included not just Sunnis but also Baba 
Khalilullah, the leading Shia saint of the time, On the other hand, Sunni 
nobles like [brahim Khan and the Baihaqi scion Abul Mali (not to mention, 
the Sunni Habba Khatoon) stood by the Shia Chaks, Yusuf and Yaqoub, in 
their defence of Kashmir against the invading Mughals. Baba Daood Khaki 
specifically mentions that Ali Shah Chak was good to the Sunnis. Yusuf, we 
know, was above sectarian considerations. Yaqoub alone was somewhat 
impatient with the Sunnis and Hindus; but then he was ill-tempered with 
everyone. 

And then we must note that Khaki and Sarfi were fed up not just with 
Yusuf and the Sunni nobles with him, but also with the Sunni nobles ranged 
against him. All that the saints wanted was peace, good governance and an 
end to a century of intrigue and infighting. Only the jaundiced will give a 
Shia-Sunni colour to that. 
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Kashmir: 


Stalemate: neither side wins 


The Mughals were unable to cross the passes after snowfall. This lulled 
Yusuf into complacency, Meanwhile, his son Yaqoub and he had A Maire 
tiff. Yaqoub fled to Kishtwar. But, faced with the Mughal threat, he made 
up with his father. Both fought valiantly for Kashmir. It was a long draw, 
war which neither the Kashmiris nor the Mughals won. Soldiers, including 
the famous Birbal, General and wit, were dying in large numbers On both 
sides. (I warned you that my details were a bit over the top, byt they are 

| based on solid medixval sources. Birbal died during this campaign.) 
So, Yusuf sued for peace. (Sufi says that he deserted his army.) The 
Mughal General Raja Bhagwan Das offered fairly honourable terms on 
behalf of Akbar. Yusuf accepted. The treaty that he signed with the Mughals 
reads eerily like the Instrument of Accession of 1947: Kashmir woul 
| | become part of the Mughal empire, but Mughal control would be limited to 
| only certain subjects. In effect, Bhagwan Das conceded Yusuf an Article 
| 370, The details of this treaty are truly interesting, but unfortunately my 
| aforementioned two-volume book on that era is nowhere near completion, 
| Akbar, on the other hand, was hostile to a special status for Kashmir. 
| He refused to ratify the Bhagwan Das-Yusuf Shah Chak treaty and placed 
Yusuf under detention instead. Bhagwan Das was hurt that the emperor had 
refused to honour a commitment that he had made. So, he took out his 

sword, plunged it into his own stomach and committed suicide. 

In 1586, the local nobles placed Yaqoub on the vacant Kashmiri throne. 
He had doctrinal differences with Qazi Musa, whom he got killed, Shaikh 
Yaqoub Sarfi and Baba Daud Khaki petitioned Akbar for help. Yaqoub put 
up a brief but brave resistance. But later that year the Mughals moved into 
Srinagar, and made Kashmir part of the Mughal empire known as Hindustan. 
Fagoub, the last Sultan of Kashmir (1586-89), fled to Kishtwar, accompanied 
by Ibrahim Khan and Abul Mali Baihagi. 

The Chaks are perceived in Kashmir as the 
Valley. It is impossible to sav who 
In the Kashmiri context Or in that 
both the Shahmirs and the Ch 
| Were indigenised by a few cent 
| been the descendants of the 


last ‘indigenous’ rulers of the 
is indigenous and who is not: whether 
of the Indian nation, The ancestors 0! 
aks were from outside the Valley. If 
uries in Kashmir, by the same logic 5° have 
Mughal, Afghan, Dogra and Sikh rulers of Kashmit 
The Mughal era in kK 


1586 IS the year when Kashmir lost its 
Persisted with military efforts to re 
unawares at Cherwani (Budgdam) 


ashmir (1586-1752) 


: | ap Yaqoub 
independence. However, oa 
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proved a hot-headed ruler. His disgruntled nobles collaborated with the 
Mughals, who sent a bigger army, accompanied, significantly, by the Shia 
pyaba Khalilullah. In 1589, Mughals recaptured Kashmir, 

Meanwhile, Yusuf had become part of the Mughal nobility with a rank 
of (500° and a jagic in Bihar, After Keeping him in prison for two and a half 
years, Akbar appointed Yusuf as the governor of a tiny estate called Basok. 
In fact this was an exile. Malik Haidar Chadoora accompanied his friend and 
mentor Yusuf to Basok. 

(Akbar who diced in 1605 was succeeded by his son Jehangir, who 
fancied a married woman who later came to be known as Noor Jehan. In 
1607, a warrior killed her husband, Sher Afghan Khan, in Burdwan (Bengal) 
so that she could marry Jehangir. Sufi says that this Warrior was Yusuf. 
The only problem ts that Yusuf’s grave specifies that he died in AH 1000 
(ic. A.D, 1592). Others say that the warrior was Haidar Chadoora. What 
‘¢ certain is Noor Jehan sought refuge in Yusuf’s house in Basok on Sher 
Afghan’s death. Equally certainly, it was Chadoora who escorted the future 
empress to Jehangir’s capital.) 

The triumphant Akbar entered Kashmir on the 5th June, 1589. He travelled 
from town to town. He gave gifts of gold to the Brahmins of Srinagar and 
bejewelled cows to the Brahmins of Martand. He also received local 
deputations, members of which complained that the Mughal soldiers were 
harsh and unjust with them. Akbar curbed his soldiers’ atrocities through 
an order, 

However, his strict measures (including an ill-fated decision to pay the 
soldiers in kind instead of cash) led to a crisis and a revolt. Yadgar Mirza, 
a Mughal noble who was temporarily officiating as the “Ndzim’ (administrator) 
of the Valley, briefly declared himself king. His reign lasted only 51 days, 
after which the Mughals beheaded him. 

A severe famine occurred in Kashmir towards the end of Akbar’s reign. 
He tackled it through Keynesian public works (as we do today). He got built 
the still extant township of Nagar-nagar, on and around Srinagar’s Hari 
Parbat. 


(Akbar’s reign: In Kashmir, 1586-1605; in India as a whole, 1556-1605). 


Jehangir (reign: 1605-1627) 
The Mughal emperor Jehangir visited Kashmir eight times, twice with his 
father Akbar and six times during his own reign, often accompanied by 
Noor Jehan. 

Jehangir built several palaces, gardens (Veri Nag, Brari Nimbal, etc.) and 
summer houses. He started getting an aqueduct built but abandoned the 
Project halfway when he was advised that his enemies might poison the 
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water. It 1s claimed that it was he who introduced the Chinar into Kashmir. 
Such an assertion flies in the face of recorded history. Jehangir’s own 
memoirs talk of a Chinar in Chadoora that was large enough for him 10 pass 
through while seated on a horse. That Chinar must have been at least a 
hundred years old, i.e. older even than Mirza Haidar Dughlat’s reign. 
Kashmir’s finest monuments are mostly made of wood and, thus. Keep 
getting burnt once in every few centuries. normally by accident but sometimes 
by design. Even when these buildings get burnt by accident, rumours are 
floated of sabotage by whichever group or person you don’t like. During 
Jehangir’s reign it was rumoured that Srinagar’s Jama Masjid was burnt by 
Malik Hassan, because he was a Shia. The Malik’s son, Haidar Chadoora, 
was a close friend of the emperor. The fact is that it was Haidar 


for, from his personal fortune. and 
grand mosque. 


who paid 
supervised the reconstruction of this 


Jehangir’s laws were a mixed bag. On the one 


hand he banned ‘sapj’ 
among Muslim women 


and abolished some much-hated taxes. On the other 
hand he introduced several unpopular laws including limited ‘begdr’. He also 
prohibited marriages between Hindu men and Muslim women. 

‘Begar’, pron. ‘bay-gadr’, is translated as ‘corvee labour’. 
forcing people to work on a public work and 
other than the food that they might 


It really means 
often not paying them anything 
eat at the site. ‘Begdr’ has been a 
constant in the history of Kashmir. It Was certainly known before Akbar 


annexed Kashmir. When Sarfi and Khak; petitioned Akbar to take over the 
administration of Kashmir, they specified that the Kashmiris Should not be 
forced to perform ‘begar’. Shah Jehan later revoked Jehangir’s orders 
introducing ‘hegdir’. However, ‘begdr’ was to make a comeback in later 
centuries, 


All seven of Jehangir’s governors 
Jehangir against governor Qalich Khan, whom the emperor sent a w 
to be just or ‘relinquish your administrative post’, 

Jehangir recorded in his memoirs that he had married 
‘Prince of Kashmir’ who was of ‘the society of Jogis’. It is not clear who 
this prince might have been, Certainly not one of the Chaks. Some of the 
Chaks had migrated to Basok. Others were so suppressed by Jehancir’s 


S0vernors that they were reduced to ‘husbandmen. farmers and horse- 


proved just. The Hindus complained to 


arming 


the daughter of the 
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Shah Jehan (reign: 1628-1657) 

Jehangir’s son, Emperor Shah Jehan visited Kashmir 
Murad married a daughter of the Malliks of V 
renamed Shahabad). Poetry flourished in 

poets, whose works are quoted even today. lived during this era. though 
more than half of them were migrants from Persia. The exchange was two- 
way. Painters from Mughal India and Central Asia would come to Kashmir 
to paint. On the other hand, some very fine Mughal manuscripts were 


illustrated (and calligraphed) by Kashmiris who had migrated to Delhi. (This 
is not a general remark. The precise names of al] 


four times. His son 
er Nav (which Pargana was 
Kashmir. A large number of eminent 


these artists, calligraphers 
and poets, as Well as many of their manuscripts, are still available.) 

There were nine governors during Shah Jehan's reign. Of them, Zafar 
Khan distinguished himself because of his ood and popular administration. 
He also got rid of the last vestiges of Kashmiri resistance. He first got 
Abdal, the Marzban of Skardu. to read the ‘khutha’ (Friday sermon) in 
Shah Jehan’s name. Later, Abdal tried to assert his independence. Some of 
the Chaks had been given asylum in Baltistan. So, on Shah Jehan’s orders, 
Zafar took an army to Balistan, conquered it and shifted Abdal and the 
Chaks to Kashmir. 

Zafar recommended to, and got accepted by, Shah Jehan an elaborate 
liberal policy towards Kashmir. For instance, many taxes and restrictions 
imposed by a predecessor, Itiqad Khan, were removed. (Itigad was perhaps 
the most disliked Mughal governor ever.) 

Ali Mardin Khan was another much loved governor. Like Zafar, he got 
many gardens and serais built, obtaining the money from apparently out of 
nowhere. Legends grew that he possessed the philosophers’ stone. He also 
got the Hurapor road repaired. 

During the governorship of Lashkar Khan the Valley is said to have 
become so prosperous that a bag of unhusked rice could be obtained by 
giving a fowl in exchange. 


Aurangzeb and the later Mughals 
Aurangzeb (reign: 1658-1707) 


Shah Jehan’s son, the austere Aurangzeb, visited Kashmir only once. Even 
that trip was ill fated. A number of elephants in his caravan fell into a ravine, 
killing some of the royal ladies. | 

_ Kashmir had as many as fourteen governors during Aurangzeb's Feige. 
The reasons for these frequent changes included taking sides in Shia-Sunn 
disputes (Gov. Ibrahim Khan) and imposing harsh taxes (Gov. Muzaffar 
Khan). The cruel, alcoholic Jafar Khan was killed by liquor within fifteen 
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over. Khwaja Sadiq Naqshbandi, a senior official, was 
suse he had got flogged a Hindu official accused of 
Din Khan, invented a wooden 


months of taking 
flogged to death bec 
embezzlement, One of the governors, Oivam-ud- 
cap for criminals. 

Thus, Aurangzeb clearly kept his governors on a short leash, to ensure 
that they were just and impartial and cared for the people. Unlike his father 
and grandfather, he was no builder, though. However, when Srinagar’s 
Jami Masjid got burnt yet again, he got it rebuilt, and according to its 
original specifications. Much of what we see of the magnificent mosque 
today dates to Aurangzeb and the Dogras. 

Governor Saif Khan conducted a census In Kashmir, around 1670. The 
then population of Kashmir was 12.43,033. His successor, Governor Fazil 
Khan, succeeded in getting Mir Inayatullah appointed ‘mansabdar’, witha 
rank of ‘4090° at that. Inayatullah is the first known Kashmiri mansabdar 
(a high Mughal rank). In 1717, he became the Revenue Minister of the 
Mughal Empire. When Aurangzeb’s Prime Minister ‘(Vazir-e-Azam)' took 
ill, Inayatullah held even that office for a while. 

The histories of two even more famous émigré Kashmiri families also 
took a decisive turn around now. The Saprus, whose Lahore-based 
descendants include the illustrious 20th century poet Allama Iqbal, accepted 
Islam. The migration of the Nehrus to Delhi was only a few decades away. 

In the History of Leh (in a companion volume) we shall look at the 
conversion of the king there. A revolt by the Raja of Jamma, too, was put 
down. 

Khwaja Noor-ud-Din of Ishawar (in Central Asia; not Ishber, as Dr. Sufi 
says) brought the ‘Afoo-e-Mugaddas’, a hair from the beard of Prophet 
Muhammad, peace be on him, to Kashmir in 1700. But that is a long and 
exciting story in its own right. (See ‘Hazartbal’.) 


The later Mughals (1707-1752) 
Mughal authority began to weaken after Aurangzeb, and not just in Kashmir. 
Mir Inayatullah (aka Shaista Khan) was the first Kashmiri to be appointed 
governor of the state by the Mughals. His sister, Sdheba Niswan, married 
Azim-us-Shan, who briefly (in 1712) was the Mughal ‘emperor’. King 
Farrukh Siyar (1713-1719) was her son. The Mir was a descendant of Qazi 
Musa whom Yaqoub Chak had got killed in 1586. His family had had a long 
innings in the Mughal court. His mother, Hafiza Maryam, was the chief 
tutor of the princesses in Aurangzeb’s ‘zenana’ (women’s quarter). In turn 
her mother, Jan Begum, had done the same for Shah Jehan’s princesses. 
Jn 1713, Muzaffar Khan Bamba revolted. Inayatullah could not prevent 
this secession. Bamba was one of the small-time rajas under the ‘Subedar’ 
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Sai “lughals, (Darava is in the Kishenganea 
valley.) However, his independence was brief Inavatullah’s successor 
Governor Ali Muhammad Khan, put down both Bamba and Abul Fath, the 
‘samindar’ (landlord) of Poonch. Ali Muhammad Khan then levied harsh 
taxes, grew unpopular and was recalled by Delhi. 

Pandit Raj Kaul, a noted scholar of Sanskrit and Persian, migrated to 
Delhi around 1716, at Farrukh Siyar's request. Because his family taxed a 
‘neher’ (canal), people started calling them the Nehrus. Three of the pandit’s 
descendants went on to become Prime Ministers of independent India. 
Several others have held high office in the civil and diplomatic services of 
India and the United Nations. 

Another Kashmiri who did well in central India was the ‘subedar’ of 
Moradabad, Muhammad Murad Kashmiri (died 1717), also known as Itiqad 
Khan. He, too, was related to Saheba Niswan., 

Muhammad Shah, better Known by his nickname ‘Rangeela’ (the colourful 
one) was the ‘emperor’ of Delhi from 1719 to 1748. Kashmir was not the 
only province that he neglected in the course of a life dedicated to pleasure. 
His governors in the Valley would be away from the state for long periods. 
Instead, they sub-contracted their work to agents and deputies. 

The Mughal Governor Aqidat Khan appointed Abul Barakat, a Kashmiri, 
as his ‘ndib’ (deputy). However, around 1727, his successor, Governor 
Aaghur Khan, dismissed Barakat and put him in a jail in Delhi. In 1741, the 
lately released Barakat joined forces with Pandit Daya Ram and two ranking 
zamindars of Poonch, Muhammad Zaman and Wali Muhammad, and got the 
Mughal governor, Inayatullah Il, murdered, 

Once again Kashmir was racked by intrigue, conflicts between factions, 
and riots, 

Once again Kashmir was ripe for the plucking. 

And once again a glimpse of the next dynasty that would rule Kashmir 
was seen well before it took over formally. Or, to be precise, before 
Kashmiri nobles invited it to take over formally. Déja vu? 


The Afghans (1752-1819) 


Nadir Shah of Iran established himself as the ruler of Afghanistan and then 
invaded Hindustan. However, instead of ruling directly, he chose to prop up 
the aforementioned Muhammad Shah. In turn, the Mughal King gave him 
the entire area between Kashmir and Sind. Nadir Shah appointed Fakhr-ud- 
Daula the ‘Swbedar’ of Kashmir in 1739, a tenure that lasted just forty days. 


The Mughals then changed their mind and Kashmir returned to Mughal 
control, 


— 
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In 1747, Ahmed Shah Durrani succeeded Nadir Shah in Afgphnistan. 
Some ranking Kashmiris sent him a letter asking him to take control of 
Kashmir. However, the letter reached ‘Afeasival’. the top Muphal minister, 
of the day, instead. He got Ahmed Shah, the Mughal king (1748-54) and 
Muhammad Shah's son, to send a new governor. Mir Mugim Kanth’s stint 
as povernor was brief. Abul Barakat’s son, Abul Qasim, hounded Kanth out, 

So, in 1752, Mir Mugim and Khwaja Zaheer Dedman, an influential 
Kashmiri, went over to Lahore to meet Durrani, who was about to invade 
central India. At their request he sent an army, headed by Abdullah Khan 
Ishaq Aqqasi, to Kashmir, The last Mughal governor, Abul Qasim, tried to 
defend Kashmir during a fifteen-day battle. However, when his army chief, 
Gul Khan Khyberi, defected, Qasim tried to flee Kashmir. The Atghins 
captured him instead. 

Thus began the Afghdn period in the history of Kashmir. 


The Durranis 


Ahmad Shah Abdali, king of Afghanistan, belonged to the ‘Sadozai clan of 
the Popalzai branch of the Abdali tribe living in the province of Herat’ (to 
quote Dr. Sufi). He was heavily into mysticism. His spiritual master pave 
him the title ‘Dwrrani’ (the pearl). Sufi, like most other historians, assumes 
that the Durranis were Shias, Ahmad’s son Timur and Ahmad himself had 
both married the daughters of the (Sunni) Mughal ‘emperors’ Alamgir I 
and Muhammad Shah, respectively, They were so preoccupied with their 
wars with the Mughals and the Persians that they had little time for personal 
supervision of Kashmir. Therefore, their governors were constantly trying 
to break free. 

Their first governor, Abdullah Khan Ishaq, levied such high taxes that 
eighty non-Kashmiri traders left Kashmir and returned to their native lands. 
Abdullah lasted just six months. 

Sukh Jiwan, a “nazinr (administrator), succeeded him, advised by Abul 
Hasan Bandey. These two resisted Ahmad Shah's demands for heavy taxes 
and, with help from Delhi, declared themselves independent of Kabul. 
However, thanks to Mir Muqim's machinations, they fell out with each 
other. Bandey was exiled to Poonch and the Mir was appointed in his place. 


In 1762, the Durranis defeated Raja Sukh Jiwan Mal after eight years of 
independence, when his Commander-in-Chief, Bakht Mal, deserted him. An 
Afghan Khatri, Sukh Jiwan was very popular with the Muslims of Kashmir. 
However, the Afghans punished him by taking him prisoner and blinding 
him. 

Nur-ud-Din Bamizal, who had three tenures, and Buland Khan were the 
next governors. Both were fairly just. However, during his second stint 
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(1765), Nur-ud-Din was presented with the case of the murder of Mir 
Muqim in which, it was felt, he was not just in his decision. He had to leave 


for Kabul to explain his position, leaving his nephew Jan Muhammad in 
charce. 


Lal Khan Khatttak, an Afghan, killed Jan Muhammad and usurped his 
position. 

Kabul quickly sent Khurram Khan to displace the tyrannical Lal Khan, 
which he did after a bloody battle. Lal Khan withdrew to Beeru, near Pattan. 


For eleven months in 1767-68. Mir Muqim’s son Fagirullah found himself 
ruling Kashmir. This was after he. in alliance with Sultan Mahmud Bamba, 
defeated Lal Khan. the only Afehdn to resist his army. Governor Khurram 
Khan seemed to be absent from the scene. Chaos prevailed in Kashmir 
because no one seemed to be in charge of its administration. That is. till 
Nur-ud-Din Bamizai was sent in fora third time, in 1769. This time he ruled 
for two years, and ably, till Khurram Khan Was sent to replace him. 

Khurram proved timid and weak and was driven out by his own 
Commander-in-Chief, Ameer Jawan Sher Qizilbash. Ameer Sher turned out 
to be a good builder, almost on a par with the great Mughals. His best 
known, still extant, contributions include the Shergarhi (lit.: Sher’s fort) 
complex now known as the Old Secretariat, and the Amira Kadal bridge. 

When the Afghan King Ahmad Shah died in 1772, Ameer Sher proclaimed 
himself the king of Kashmir. He ruled as such till 1776 when Timur Shah, 
now the king of Kabul, sent Haji Karimdad Bamizai as governor. The 
transfer of power, however, was bloody and long drawn. Karimdad first 
defeated Murad Khan, king of Skardu, and then Ranjit Dev, Raja of Jamma. 
After a few reverses, one of them owing to the perfidy of his ally Fath 
Khan, Chief of Kathai (Un), he conquered Kishtwar. Karimdad was extremely 
unpopular in Kashmir. His taxes exceeded even those of Itiqad Khan, the 
Mughal governor. 

A period of violence, some of it allegedly sectarian, began, 


Karimdad’s virtuous but hot-headed son, Azad Khan. succeeded him in 
1783. The eccentric Azad got his slaves to dress lavishly, while his own 
clothes were Most austere, He subjugated the kings of Kishtwar. Rajouri 
and Poonch. Azad tried to build a canal where the Maisuma Bazar now 1S, 
but could not complete it. Like many of his forebears and successors, he 
toyed with the idea of freeing himself of his masters in Kabul. Azad was 
a Strange mixture of cruelty, harshness and good intentions: his high taxes 
were ploughed back into the local economy, 

— cousins rebelled against him. unsuccessfully. The people of Kashmir 


comp ained against him to Kabul, the rulers of which sent an army against 
him. He committed suicide Instead of surrendering. 
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The next governor, Madad Khan Durrani (1788), was as cruel as Avid 


but ruled for just nine months. Juma Khan was his next sipnificant successor, 
A flood in downtown Srinagar and his effective handling: of rebellion marked 
his four-year tenure. 

After a caretaker governor, Rehmatullah, came Mir Hazvar Khan whe, 
too, declared independence from Kabul. Ile imposed aziya’ on the Hindus, 
His nobles deserted him. Mir Hazar sought sanctuary in the Khanqahet- 
Mu’alla but was later persuaded to come oul and was jailed, 

Rehmatullah then had another short stint as governor in 1794, Kafayat 
Khan, a generous person, during whose tenure (1794-5) sectarian conflict 
abated for a while, followed him. However, constant squabbling, among, his 
nobles led to his dismissal. 

More short-lived governorships followed. 
governor-designate (Arsalan Khan) sent the aforementioned Ameer Jawan 
Sher Qizilbash to rule in his place. Sher’s own tribesmen revolted against 
him and in a compromise he was made to share power with them. 

Abdullah Khan Halokozai had an cleven-year stint (1795-1806) as governor. 
This was atime when the Kabul throne was changing hands frequently. 50, 
Halokozai started consolidating his position in Kashmir, by decimating the 
nobility and giving good government lo the people. 

This was also a period when the Afghans appointed Kashmiri Pandits on 
high positions in Srinagar as well as Kabul, Diwan Nand Ram (c.1 400) was 
the Prime Minister of Afghanistan, a favourite of Rahmat Khan, and given 
the title ‘Wafadar Khan’. He had become a minister during the tenure of King 
Zaman Shah of Kabul. The people used to say “Seem az mabood, zarb az 
Nand Ram”. (Lit. The wealth of the venerable, the pain caused by Nand 
Ram: i.e you won't gain anything but pain by sucking up to Nand Ram, 
wealth comes only by worshipping the venerable.) The Kashmiri Pandits 
said with pride “Sakka (sikka?) zad lo mulk-c-Kabul Nand Ram/ Ay 
Musalmanin ba-khawaneed Ram Ram!” (Roughly: Such is the authority that 
Nand Ram wields in the land of Kabul, that the Muslims have started saying 
‘Ram! Ram!) Rahmat Khan was an important noble in the Afghan court 
and an old Kashmir-hand. 

When the governor of Kashmir, Abdullah Khan Halokozai, quarrelled 
with Nand Ram’s protégé, Diwan Har Das, the Diwan of Kashmir, Abdullah 
was removed from his office and recalled to Kabul, Abdullah asked his 
brother Ata Muhammad Khan to officiate in his place, but Kabul (meaning 
Nand Ram) appointed his other brother, Vakeel Khan, instead. 

. Look at the implications. Firstly, the Afghan Muslim king gives top jobs 
in his own country as well as in his colony, Kashmir, to Kashmiri Hindus. 
Secondly, the Hindu Prime Minister is allowed to wield more power than 


During one of these, the 


— 
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the king’s fellow Afghin Muslims. Thirdly, when the PM’s Hindu protégé 
quarrels with his Muslim boss, who is a nominee of the king, the Hindu 
protege prevails, Indeed, a Muslim King punishes his Muslim governor for 
disagreeing with a Hindu deputy. And yet we are told that the Afghans were 
cruel to the Kashmiri Pandits. Some individual Afghans might have been. 
But that wasn’t the trend, And such Afghans as were cruel (e.g. Karimdad) 
tyrannised their fellow Muslims, too, in Kashmir, 


Did the Durranis have a sectarian bias? 


A top Shia scholar once told me that the ‘pherans’ (cloaks) of the Kashmiri 
Pandits and Shias were different from the ‘pherans’ worn by the Sunnis. 
That's because Afghan soldiers had the right to ride piggy-back on any 
Kashmiri Pandit or Shia that they saw. They needed a place to rest their 
toes. Therefore, Kashmiri Pandits and Shias had to sew pockets lower 
down on the ‘pheran’, to give these soldiers a toehold, And yet, the charge 
against Ameer Sher is that he had tyrannised the Sunnis. 

It would be impossible to make a Shia-Sunni issue of this, because 
though the Durrani kings were supposed to be Shia, most of their governors 
were Sunni or Hindu. Each governor treated his subjects according to his 
own lights: and the same individual could be good or bad on different 
occasions. For instance, George Forster wrote in 1783 about Ameer Sher, 
‘There is not a boatman or his wife that does not speak of this Khan with 
rapture and ascribe to him a once abundant livelihood.’ (Most boatmen of 
the Dal lake are Shias.) 

Within Afghanistan no one saw these as Shia-Sunni conflicts. Instead 
they were called Qizilbash-Afghan clashes. The Qizilbashes were believed to 
be Shias and (other) Afghans mostly Sunnis. (Elsewhere in India such 
power struggles were, till the early 20th century, seen as an Irani vs. Turani 
rivalry.) 

Such issues really can’t be reduced to simplistic Shia-Sunni. (or Hindu- 
Muslim) terms. Such thinking is very 20th century. Karimdad was certainly 
a Sunni. He is accused of having been bad to the Shias and Hindus. On the 
other hand he did positive things, too. He got the Jama Masjid repaired by 
the (Sunni) ‘wagf. His son Azad Khan, too, was a Sunni. So perhaps was 
Nur-ud-Din, who had three stints as governor. Azid had three thousand 
Sikhs in his army. Juma Khan Durrani Halokzai was another Sunni governor. 
He is alleged to have prevented the Shias from mourning during Muharram. 
And all this in a regime headed by Shia kings. On the other hand there were 
Shia, Sunni and Hindu governors who were totally neutral and free of bias. 

To sum up: The Durrani kings themselves displayed no bias either way. 
They had far too much else to do, outside Kashmir. Their absentee rule as 
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a whole was neither pro-Shia nor pro-Sunni, Nor was it as uniformly crue! 
as some historians would have tt. 


Instability: Another dynasty starts decaying 


The appointment of Vakeel Khan did not go down too well with his brothers. 
Bloodshed followed. For once Kabul’s nominee was vanquished (by Ata 
Muhammad). Meanwhile, in 1801, Zaman Shah, king of Afghanistan, was 
defeated and blinded in Kabul. After a series of events, governor Abdullah 
Khan declared Kashmir independent of Kabul. However, he was defeated 
and killed by Kabul’s new ruler, Shuyja. 

Once again Kashmir saw a succession of governors with brief tenures, 
Till, in 1806, Ata Muhammad Khan, son of Sher Muhammad Khan, came 
along. His period is considered the best among all Afghan governors. The 
structures that he got built at the venerable Tsrar-i-Sharief shrine (see also 
‘Budgam’) remained there till 1995. Much of the fort atop Srinagar’s Hari 
Parbat/ Kuh-i-Maran was built by him. His was an era of general prosperity 
in Kashmir. In 1810, he, too, declared himself independent of Kabul. 

Now, how would Muslim kings show that they were in control of a 
region? By getting their name read in the ‘khutha’ and by minting coins in 
their own name. Ata Muhammad, too, got coins minted, but in the name 
of one of Kashmir’s most popular saints, the 13th century Nur-ud-Din 
Wali! Rishi, making him perhaps the only saint in the world to have coins 
struck in his name. 

As has always happened in the history of Kashmir, well before one ruling 


dynasty gave way to another, members of the successor dynasty started 
making their presence felt. 


Around this time, the Punjab, under Maharaja Ranjit Singh (1780-1839), 
was the rising, indeed the dominant, power in North India, One of Ranjit’s 
ranking nobles. Nidhan Singh Atha, developed differences with him and 
defected to Ata Muhammad Khan around 1810. 

In 1813, Ranjit and the Afghan governor of Peshawar, Fath Khan, ganged 
up against the governors of Kashmir and Attock. However, the two fell out 
when it came to sharing the spoils. Fath's forces took Kashmir on their 
own. Therefore, Fath did not consider it necessary to give Ranjit any of the 
booty. According to him Ranjit’s army did not give him the help that he had 
been promised. The fact is that he rushed to enter the Valley before Ranjit’s 
forces, led by Mohkam Chand, could. Fath captured Srinagar’s Shergarhi 
fort and imprisoned Governor Ata Muhammad Khan, as well as the recently 
deposed, fugitive Afghin king Shah Shuja. 

However, Mohkam Chand wrested both men from Fath’s custody and 
took them under his wings. Now both Fath Khan and Shah Shuja’s wife, 
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Wafa Begum, started bargaining with Maharaja Ranjit Singh in Lahore for 
these prize prisoners. 

Significantly, Ata Muhammad requested the Sikh Maharaja not to hand 
him, an Afghan Muslim, over to Fath Khan, a fellow Afghan Muslim, but 
to induct him into his own court instead. So much for the two-nation 
theory. 

In any case, Wafa Begum held the trump card: ‘ire Kohinoor’, which 
then was the world’s best-known and biggest diamond. There are no prizes 
for guessing which side, in the Maharaja's opinion, had the more convincing 
argument. 

Meanwhile, Kashmir was going through another period of turmoil and 
short-lived Afghan governorships. In 1814, Ranjit’s army of ten thousand 
men invaded Kashmir through Poonch. By 1819, the Sikhs had taken over 
all of Kashmir. Some Kashmiri historians refer to this as the end of Muslim 
rule in Kashmir. Well, yes, for a century and a quarter. 


The Economy of Kashmir (1586-1819) 


Historian Mushtaq A. Kaw!” argues that during the period in which the 
Mughals and Afghans ruled Kashmir (1586-1819) they drained away the 
wealth of Kashmir to Agra/ Delhi and Kabul respectively. 

The extent of drainage of wealth: The Afghans, for instance, repatriated 
between 33 and 50% of the revenues (not GDP) of Kashmir to Kabul. As 
a result the value of the Kashmiri rupee fell to six annas: a devaluation of 
sixty per cent. (Kaw does not say over what period.) 

The Afghan rulers’ system of obtaining wealth from Kashmir was as 
simple as it was coldly efficient. It was much like several modern corporate 
systems. The rulers in Kabul (unlike the Mughals) never visited Kashmir. 
Instead, they entered into a contract with the person whom they posted as 
the ‘Subéddr’ (governor) of Kashmir. So long as the governor kept sending 
them the sum that he had promised, he could rule Kashmir ‘with the 
powers of a king,” without interference from Kabul, Or, as James Forster 
(1782-84, quoted by Kaw) put it, the governor could then ‘execute with 
impunity every act of violence and exploitation’. 

Revenue Officials; Land revenue was one of the major sources of income 
for the Afghans. They increased the number of officials who collected land- 
revenue so that they could mop up more revenue, and faster. The early 
Mughals appointed only Muslims of non-Kashmiri origin to senior positions. 
The later Mughals and Afghans appointed Kashmiris as well. (Sukh Jiwan 


10 Kaw, Dr. Mushtaq A., The Agrarian System of Kashmir (1586-1819), Aiman 
Publishers, Naseem Bagh, Srinagar (2001). 
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‘since the Mughal occupation in the 
witnessed the nadir of that decaying process. 
points out, is ‘a decline in the rural population 
land, quantum of produce and yield of land revenue. 

Kaw’s facts are correct. His holding non-Kashmiri rulers squarely 
responsible is not. An agrarian crisis existed even in 1576-79, - een 
before the Mughals annexed Kashmir. In fact, several leading Kashmiri 
Muslims, the spiritual descendants of the great Maxhdoom Saheo. invited 
the Mughals to take over the government of Kashmir from the Chaks 
precisely because of three years of continuous famine in the Valley. One of 
Akbar’s first developmental acts was to launch 2 "food for work’ programme 
in downtown Srinagar. He spent Rs.1.09 crore constructing the Nagar- 
Nagar fort, providing employment to loca! Jabour in the process. 

Depopulation/outward migration: No matter who, or what, was 
responsible, the fact is that the Kashmiris suffered so enormously that they 
started leaving the Valley in big numbers. It helps no one to put a communal! 
colour on this (as some Hindu historians do) or to make it a Kashmiri vs 
Afghan’ Mughal issue (as some Muslim historians do). Kaw, Dr. Mridu Ral 
and | have separately come to the same conclusion: that “migration was not 
a peculiar phenomenon with the Hindus alone’ (Kaw’s words). 

True, there has for centuries been a substantial Kashmiri Pandit diaspora 
in the rest of South Asia. But there has also for equally long been a 
Kashmiri Muslim diaspora in places as far apart as Calcutta, Lucknow, 
Tibet, Turkestan and Iran, not to mention Lahore. the rest of Punjab and, 
most important, Jammu province. Akbar’s historian, Abul Fazl, mentions 
the substantial presence of Kashmiri (obviously Muslim) shaw! makers in 
Lahore from before the Mughals’ take over of Kashmir. 

The figures of depopulation, if true, are staggering. During Jehangir’s 
reign (1606-22) the population of Kashmir was 19.4 lakh (1.9 million). Kaw 
(citing Moorcroft and other British Raj sources) says that in 1825, the 
population was just 8 lakh (0.8 million) and by 1835, a mere 2 lakh. 

These figures, especially the last one, just can’t be right. Aurangzeb’s 
governor, Saif Khan, conducted a census in Kashmir around 1670. The 
population of Kashmir was 12,43,033 then. Did it decline by 35% in just 
os pte oo in 1941 Kashmir's population was 17,28,686 
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population of the Valley was around 15 lakh. Did it increase by more than 
750-800% in just one century? Was the Dogra era that good for Kashmir? 

Still, even after allowing for inaccuracies, the population did decline, and 
alarmingly. During Aurangzeb’s early years, there were 5,352 villages in 
Kashmir. In 1709, i.e. two years afler his death, only 3,429 villages were 
left. For once we have two sets of figures, both collected for exactly the 
same area by the same agency. This indicates a 36% decline in roughly as 
many vears. This is serious. However, during the later Mughals’ rule the 
number of villages stabilised and was more or less the same in the 1901 
census. (Or, as the population figures would suggest, perhaps it went down 
first, only to increase again In the Dogra era.) 

Fall in agricultural production: During the same period there was a huge 
drop in agricultural production as well. My theory is that falling agriculture 
forced Kashmiris to leave the valley. With fewer farmers to till the soil, 
agricultural production fell even further. The two trends kept reinforcing 
each other in a vicious cycle. 

Kaw says that between 1420 and 1470 the Valley produced roughly 77 
lakh (7.7 million) ‘k/ninwers’ of paddy. ‘Only eleven years after the Mughal 
occupation (1597), production dwindled to 60 lakh ‘khdrwars’, he adds. 
Mr. Kaw’s research is impeccable. His suggestion that this had to do with 
‘Mughal occupation’ is not. The correct thing would have been to compare 
the production figures of 1597 with those of 1586 (the year the Mughals 
took over). Or with 1576-79, when Kashmir was going through a famine 
so acute that, according to one contemporary source, some people ate up 
their own children. (I find it difficult to believe such extreme stories. My 
view is that people would rather migrate to a greener land than eat a human, 
leave alone their own children.) 

Once again, regardless of what (or who) was to blame, Kashmir’s 
agriculture was dwindling, and rapidly. By 1813, when the Afghan era was 
about to end, production had plummeted to 19.15 lakh ‘khdnvars’. This 
broadly fits with the decline in population mentioned by Kaw. 

What caused this crisis? Father Xavier, also quoted by Kaw, wrote in 
1597 that Kashmir had become depopulated ‘from the time that this king 
[Akbar] took it and governs it through his captains who tyrannise over it 
and bleed the people by their extortion... Now there are no cultivators on 
account of violence done to them.’ Kaw’s thesis is that things were more 
or less the same under the other Mughals and Afghans as well, barring 
some periods of prosperity, such as Shah Jehan’s. 

The later Mughals, he points out, changed fifty-seven governors and 
deputy governors during that sixty-six year era (1707-73). This works out 
to roughly one year per governor. Good administration and the development 
of agriculture were out of the question in such a situation. 
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‘During the early years of Akbar’s reign,’ Kaw says, ‘[the state's share 
of the revenue collected] was normally fixed at one-third...'' Under the 
Afghans, the State share was usually fixed at one-half’ Affer 1947) the 
Kashmiri farmer has had to pay only a nominal land revenue and hardly any 
other taxes. Yet he is quite poor. How was he able to pay the Mughals and 
Afghans such a high percentage and still remain alive? 

‘Marauding tribesmen from Muzaffarabid and Poonch’ looted much of 
what was left with Kashmiri farmers’, Kaw adds. This ‘enhanced the 
misery of the rural population.’ 

The Mughal era in Kashmir was hardly one of unremitting exploitation, 
As in the rest of India, there was considerable concern for the welfare of 
the people. Shah Jehan, in particular, abolished several old taxes that Kashmir’s 
own kings had levied on the people. His grandfather, Akbar, had set the ball 
rolling by abolishing 55 old taxes. 

Some taxes played havoc with the environment. Historian Birbal Kachra 
(1835-36) says about the ‘zar-e-galdt’ that in order to pay this tax, farmers 
had no choice but to cut down fruit trees, some of them two hundred years 
old, and sell the wood at the price of firewood. (The wood of the walnut 
tree, for instance, fetches a very handsome price when sold to furniture- 
makers.) 

Kaw is one of many historians who list the scores of taxes that rulers 
from outside the Valley had levied on the people of Kashmir, What scholars 
like he miss is the fact that not all these were levied on everyone or at the 
same time. Thus, shawl weavers did not have to pay taxes meant for 
goldsmiths, and vice versa. Similarly, the tax on newly built gardens was 
levied at one stage of a person's life, the marriage tax at another and the 
tax on building a new house at yet another. Today there must be more than 
three hundred taxes in each country of the world (and in every Indian 
State). However, during any given year most individuals have to pay only 
a handful of those taxes. 

Kaw rightly points out that Mughal ‘jdgirddrs’ (people on whom the king 
had conferred large estates) were not as extortionate as their Afghan 
Successors. The reason surely lies in the Afghan system of contracting 
Kashmir out to their governors, in return for an assured annual remittance 
to Kabul. The governors sub-contracted parts of Kashmir to ‘jdgirdadrs’. 

The ‘jagirdars’ sub-contracted the estates to ‘local men who were mostly 
oppressive and inhuman,’ Kaw says. 


I] However, D.C. Sharma writes, “The Mughals enforced the Kashmiri cultivators 
to dispense with three-fourths of their produce instead of the traditional! one-half.’ 
(Kashmir Under the Sikhs, 1983, Seema Publications, Delhi.) 
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All three types knew that their jobs were secure so long as they delivered 
the contracted amount to the next higher authority. Besides, each higher 
category sub-let parts of his fief to the highest bidder. Kaw adds, 
‘Muhammad Shah [one of the later Mughals] was perhaps the first emperor 
who legitimised the institution [of jagirdari]... Under the Afghans, the practice 
of bidding became an in-built feature of the administrative and economic 
fabric of Kashmir.’ 

‘Bégar’ (corvee labour) has existed in Kashmir since ancient times. 
Kashmir's own kings, Hindu as well as Muslim, practised it. Akbar and 
Shah Jehan abolished ‘bégdr’. In between it re-emerged during Jehangir’s 
reign. Elowever, the system of payment to saffron-pluckers remained unjust 
by today’s standards even during Akbar’s time. Shah Jehan remedied the 
situation to an extent. 

The “firman’ by which Shah Jehan abolished ‘bégdr’ in saffron is quite 
revealing. It reads, ‘At the time of gathering saffron, they [previous Mughal 
stbédirs] carried away people with violence, so that the people may gather 
saftron. [The stbédirs] gave to these people a little salt by way of wages. 
These people are much harmed on this account...” 

The same ‘firman’ reveals that some Mughal ‘sibéddrs’ ‘took two ‘dams’ 
on every ‘Afarwar’ of rice. During Itigqad Khan's tenure four dams were 
taken on each ‘kharwar’, Shah Jehan got this tax, as well as those on 
boatmen and fruit growers, abolished. 

Kaw is at his best when he quotes documents like these, which leave no 
room for doubt. For here is a Mughal emperor admitting that some Mughal 
‘stbédars” had taxed the people excessively. 

The Afghans imposed *bégdr’ soon after they took over. Some forms of 
‘hbégdr’ were for the public good: such as forcing people to construct a 
weir at Batwara or diverting the waters of the Jehlum to Maisuma. Forcing 
peasants to work for the Afghan war effort (against Muzaffarbad, Poonch 
and Kishtwdr) is something that, by today’s standards, needs to be 
condemned. Yet, who knows, perhaps these wars were in the interest of 
the people of Kashmir who had for long been at the receiving end of raiders 
from the two former states. 

Whether for a good cause or bad, peasants had to neglect their own 
fields because of bégar. 

Famines: Till 1 saw the evidence marshalled by Kaw, | had assumed that 
recurring famines were the main cause of Kashmir’s agrarian crisis. This 
was based on 17" century works like Baharistan-e-Shahi and accounts of 

famine-relief works during Maharajaé Ranjit Singh’s rule. 

Kaw points out that the Kashmiri peasantry ‘never contemplated raising 


a revolt to counter the forces of coercion or extortion, as was the case 
elsewhere in Mughal India.’ 
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The obvious conclusion from this would be that the extent of economic 
? Kashmir was much less than in other feudal states. 


xploitation in feudal , 
Ho ht ones. When I was 


However, obvious conclusions are not always the rig | | 
at college, an American sociologist. who had worked with Afro-Americans, 
told me that only ‘rising classes rebel.’ | began to notice this everywhere 
‘n India in the course of my own field studies. Those who are exploited the 
most are often rendered too weak to have the will, energy or resources to 


revolt.!? 


The Sikhs (1819-1846) 


The Sikh Governors: A mixed record 

In 1819, Muhammad Azeem, the Afghan governor of Kashmir, rushed for 
Kabul, along with Afghan troops, to fight at Qafidahar. He left Jabbar Khan 
in charge of Kashmir. Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s general, Misr Diwan Chand, 
and Raja Gulab Singh of Jammi entered the Valley through Shopian and 
conquered it. 

Diwan Chand became the governor of Kashmir with the title ‘Zafar 
Jung’. There were nine other governors during the twenty-seven years of 
sikh rule in Kashmir. Only three of them were Sikh. Indeed. the last two 
were (Punjabi) Muslims. Ranjit did not allow his governors long tenures out 
of fear that they would declare themselves independent as the Afghans’ 
governor had done. Kashmiri historians have few good things to say about 
most of these governors, the criticism mainly being about high taxes. 
Therefore, let us concentrate on the two popular ones. : 

Diwan Kirpa Ram (1827-31) proved to be one of the kindest and best 
governors of the Sikhs. He was much addicted to pleasure. But he also got 
the Ram Bagh and many other gardens built. He stood up to his Maharaja 
When Ranjit demanded more taxes than were due. Humiliated by his 
Maharaja’s excessive demands he chose to retire to Hardwar (or Benares) 
ede fete on pal papi — His chief secretary was 
seaeit } n to become a governor (1842-44) 


Col. Mehan Singh Kumedan (commandant), who ruled for some seven 
years (1834-41), Was greatly respected because of his sense of justice. He 
was a brave soldier, with 27 war wounds on his body was very 
popular, rated by most as the best of Ranjit’s governors. He remitted the 
tax on marriages, provided relief during a major famine and stopped charging 
Interest on agricultural advances. He also rebuilt the Amira “a bridge. 

12 It is only when we achieve a comfortable middle 

plenty to eat and a decent assured 
as well as imaginary, against othe 


, class status, when we have 
income, that we start nursing grievances, real 
r groups and communities. 
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However, his soldiers, all of them non-Kashmiris thought that his concern 
for the welfare of his subjects was at the expense of the army. So, they 
killed him. 

It is casy for historians to describe Sikh rule in Kashmir as one of 
oppression and high taxes. There certainly was one well-known act of 
cruelty in which a family of seventeen, all from Chhatabal, was burnt alive 
for having slaughtered a cow. However, such savagery was an exception 
and not the norm. Human beings can combine extremes. The same Mehan 
who went from ‘pargana’ (district) to ‘pargana’ to ensure that his Kashmiri 
subjects did not starve, ‘baked alive his favourite wife, the mother of his 
only son’ (Sufi). 

Each time there was a famine in Kashmir, Maharaja Ranjit Singh would 
intervene personally. For example, he deputed an able governor like Mehan 
Singh to tackle the famine of 1833-34. At one stage Ranjit Singh despatched 
thousands of ass-loads of wheat to famine-ravaged Kashmir for distribution 
from mosques and temples. 

Ranjit Singh died in 1839. 


The Sikhs’ Contribution 


Some measures taken by the Sikh government were unpopular, though well 
intentioned. For instance, no Kashmiri could go out of the Valley unless he 
had a passport and had paid an exit-tax of a ‘tanga’. The Kashmiris felt 
hemmed in and suffocated by this law. However, it was meant to prevent 
mass-migration from Kashmir. (The 1833 famine, and the natural calamities 
of the five preceding years, had been so bad that almost a quarter of the 
population is said to have migrated to the neighbouring states—or died.) 

The rationing of foodgrains was another such measure-and was almost 
a century ahead of its time. The Sikh government was perhaps the first in 
India, and one of the first in the world, to sell foodgrains (albeit only in the 
towns) at fixed prices through government-run ration shops. On the one 
hand this was extremely good for the people of Srinagar City, because the 
prices of food were kept in check. On the other, ration shops had a clear 
‘urban bias’ and hurt farmers who would have received a much better price 
In the market because of the scarcity of foodgrains. 

That the government really wanted to help is clear from the fact that it 
brought foodgrains and fowls over from the Punjab, and distributed them 
free to the people. It also gave farmers the seeds of foodgrains and vegetables, 
to make the Valley self-sufficient in food. Towards the same end, they gave 
tax rebates to encourage the cultivation of marshy and other virgin land. 

The shaw! industry (as we shall see in the chapter on the ‘Handicrafts’ 
of Kashmir) was one of the most important sectors of the economy. The 
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Sikh government tried to help weavers break free of their employers, by 
giving them loans to set up their own businesses, TP the owners of shaw! 
factories were forced to pay betler wages to the weavers, they were also 
encouraped to set up retail shops in other parts of India, Nepal, Tibet and 
the Middle East, 

Marauding tribesmen from Muzaffarabid and Poonch, a8 we have just 
seen, would periodically plunder the Valley, The Sikhs put an end to this- 
for good. They came down heavily on the Khakhds, Bambas and Galwans, 
and made Kashmir a safer place. For this reason, the Muslims of Sinkiang 
(Xinjiang) started travelling through Kashmir in preater numbers than before, 
on their way to Mecca for the Haj pilgrimage. 

The Hifidd pilgrimage to Sri Amarnath ji revived, after a gap of several 
centuries, during the Sikh rule. The procession would start from Amritsar 
(in the Punjab) and bring thousands of Punjibi pilgrims to Pahalgam. The 
government pot Hazratbal, and some other Muslim shrines repaired. D.C, 
Sharma" adds, The ‘entire staff [of these Muslim religious places] was on 
the payroll of the Dharmarth Department.’ 

The Sikhs, thus, were concerned not only about their Shia subjects 
(whose welfare they attended to) but Muslims as a whole. According to 
Sharma, ‘In 1835, there were about thirty Jagirs and some free land grants 
but their number increased to 3115 in 1846. ‘The majority of people who 
benefitted from these grants were Kashmiri Muslims.’ 

Punjabi culture began to influence Kashmir. The poetry of Parmanand is 
the most obvious example. Cotton, a fabric not native to Kashmir, became 
frecly available in the Valley. 

Above all, the Sikh cra saw the coming of Western influences-and 
consumer goods-into Kashmir. The tourist industry came into being as 
some Europeans, mostly those posted in mainland India, visited Kashmir. 
Sharma writes, ‘The first up-to-date map of Kashmir was presented to 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh by Capt. Calude Wade. Cameras, watches, barometers, 
binoculars, telescopes and clocks were introduced in Kashmir. People began 
using spectacles and Western furniture. The nucleus of the modern postal 

system was also created.’ | 
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The Dogras (1846-1947) 


ly 1842, an armed contingent arrived in Kashmir to restore Sikh authority 
after the murder of Col. Mehan. In theory, Prince Pratab, the ten-year old 
grandson of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, led it. However, Raja Gulab Singh of 
Jammt was its real commander. (Remember my theory about the next 
dynasty making its presence felt well before the demise of its precursor?) 

Sher Singh was the Mahdrdj4 of Punjab then. On his orders Raja Gulab 
appointed Sheikh Ghulam Mohiuddin the governor of Kashmir. Sheikh 
Imamuddin (1845-46) later succeeded his father, Ghulam. 

Raja Gulab had, in 1841, obliged the British by letting their troops pass 
through the Punjab on their way to Afghanistan. Ranjit had earlier turned 
down an identical request from the British. In January 1846, Gulab was 
appointed Prime Minister of the Punjab by Maharani Jindan. 

After the first Sikh war of 1845-46, the British imposed an indemnity on 
the Sikh government. The Sikh rulers were not ina position to pay the sums 
demanded. Instead, they promised to let the British take over Kashmir, 
Jammi, Ladakh and Baltistan. Raja Gulab Singh stepped in and agreed to 
Pay the indemnity. 

Gulab Singh did not have all the money that was needed. He Is said to 
have borrowed some of it from Sheikh Saudagar, whose father Maula 
Bakhsh had held high office under the Sikhs. (Later, Saudagar was appointed 
Vazir-e-Jamma.) There is reason to believe that several Kashmiri Muslim 
landlords helped the Raja out by contributing a few thousand horses each. 


Gulab Singh (1 846-57) 


a Treaty of Amritsar | | 
wg oy March, 1846, the British signed the Treaty of Lahore with Raja 
Wab Singh, in which he was asked to pay an indemnity of Rs.1] crore. 
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However, no sooner had the ink dried on the Treaty of Lahore than the 
British changed their mind. Lord Hardinge, the Governor General of British 
India, wrote to the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors (of the East 
India Company), later that day, ‘It is highly expedient that the trans-Beas 
portion of Kulu and Mandi, with the fertile district of Nurpur [sic], and the 
celebrated Fort Kafigrd, the key of the Himalayas in native estimation, with 
its district and dependencies, should be in our posession... 

‘In consideration of the retention by us of the tract above described, a 
remission of twenty-five lakhs from the crore of rupees which Raja Gulab 
Singh would otherwise have paid will be allowed... 

Which is why just seven days later, on the 16th March, 1846, the Treaty 
of Amritsar was signed between the British and the Raja. This time the Raja 
was asked to pay Rs.75 lakhs, which he did. 

In return he was given Kashmir, parts of Jammd that were not already 
under him. Ladakh and Baltistan. The British also recognised him as a 
Maharaja. placing him, in terms of protocol and gun-salute, among the five 
top princes of India. 

The British would later regret that ‘Kashmir was thus lost [to the British] 
by our own act, when it was wholly within our grasp’. Colonial historians 
Hutchison and Vogel, who wrote around 1930, commented, ‘It IS easy to 
be wise after the event, but at the time of transfer there was no one who 
imagined that within three years the Panjab would become a British Province. 
On the contrary. the transfer of the hill tracts to Raja Gulab Singh was 
regarded at the time as a masterly stroke of policy.’ 

Raj2 Lal Singh, Vazir of Lahore, instructed Sheikh Imamuddin, Governor 
of Kashmir, to oppose Gulab’s take-over. Imamuddin routed the Dogra 
contingent with the help of the Bambas. Maharaja Gulab Singh contacted 
the British. They agreed to help him. Imamuddin left the Valley on hearing 
the news and surrendered before Sir Henry at Behram Galla. The people of 
Kashmir were happy at the exit of this tyrant. 

The new “lahiraia took steps to ensure that shawl weavers got a better 
price for their shawls than in the past, by reducing the importance of 
intermediaries called kar thandars. He also started a system of providing 
cheap rations to the landless. He tried to minimise the harshness of begar 
(unpaid, corvée labour). 


Gulab expanded his kingdom rapidly, as we shall see in the volumes on 
Jammi and Ladakh. He died in 1857. British surveyors carried out the 
Trignometrical Survey of JAK with aid given by Gulab and his successor, 
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Ranbir Singh (1857-1885) 


Maharaja Ranbir Singh added Gilgit to the state. He was quite popular with 
the people. Despite the general poverty of Kashmir, food was cheap and 
abundant. A rupee could buy 90 Ib. (pounds) of rice or 12 lb. of meat or 
60 Ib. of milk. Fruit and fish were available almost free: it certainly was 
uneconomical to sell them. Crime was low because punishment was harsh 
and responsibility was fixed on officials. Drunkenness was unknown. 


The Maharaja spent substantial public funds on education and the repair 
of paths. On the other hand he was quite indifferent to the insanitary 
conditions of Srinagar. Land revenue was three times as high as in British 
Punjab. For that reason, people did not cultivate wastelands. Other taxes 
were high and many. 

In 1877, there was a severe famine in Kashmir, which resulted in several 
deaths. Part of the fault was that of the land revenue system that forbade 
harvesting till revenue was collected in kind. Ranbir was quick to realise 
this. Therefore, he modified the system. He also introduced the cultivation 
of grapes and cash crops like hops, in order to give Kashmiri farmers 
additional sources of income. 

Ranbir also started work on the Banihal cart (BC) road, which is now 
the Jammiai-Srinagar national highway (NH-1A). He also started work on a 
similar road between Srinagar and Rawalpindi. The Maharaja encouraged 
litterateurs, many of them Muslim, along the lines of Akbar’s model. (For 
his contribution to the silk industry, see the chapter on ‘Handicrafts’.) 


Sir Pratap Singh (1885-1925) 

Maharaja Pratap’s father and grandfather, Ranbir and Gulab respectively, 
had resisted the posting of a British Resident in the state. Maharaja Pratap, 
too, opposed the idea but eventually had to give in. The British conspired 
with the Maharaja’s brothers, Ram Singh and Amar Singh, and suspended 
his powers to rule. 

In 1891, the Maharaja’s forces conquered the states of Hunza, Nagar and 
Yasin. north of Gilgit. The state's northern frontier now went all the way 
to the Hindu Kush, where it met Russia. In the north east, in Karakoram, 
the state bordered China. 

Problems with the Raj: The 
secretly being in touch with Russia W 
in India. So, in 1889, they forced 
resignation). He was made to transfer power to 
included his two brothers as well as Pt. Suraj Koul, 
European. 


British, in their paranoia, accused Pratap of 
‘th a view to destabilising British rule 
him to issue an irshdd (voluntary 
a five-man Council, which 
Pt, Bhag Ram and a 
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After prolonged litigation, the Maharaja's powers were restored, partly in 4 
1905 and wholly in 1920. In the process, a British Resident was imposed: Ee 
on the State. The Maharaja was obliged to seek the Resident’s advice on” 


important matters. are 


Development: A historic revenue settlement was conducted in the Valley. 


under the supervision of the legendary Sir W.R. Lawrence. This gaye 4 
peasants considerable security of tenure. Of aa 
The Hindu College, which had been founded in Srinagar by Annie Besan 


a British scholar and social reformer, in 1905, was taken over by the “di 
Maharaja's government. (It was later renamed the Sri Pratap College.) 


Pratap gave Jammdi the Prince of Wales (later G.M, Science) College. Many 


schools were established. A technical institute (named after Amar Singh) 
was started in Srinagar. The Maharaja set up major hospitals in Srinagar 
and Jammu to improve health standards. It was he who introduced the — 
supply of filtered drinking water in these two cities. ij 
Among the many developmental works to Maharaja Pratap’s credit were — 
a model agriculture farm near Srinagar’s Shalimar Bagh, the Sialkot-Jamm(: 
railway line and the Mohora power plant. Municipal self-government was 
introduced. Srinagar and Jamma were given municipalities, especially to 
oversee sanitation. Rivers were dredged. To ensure that there was sufficient 
water in the Jehlum during a drought, the Maharaja got the Chhatabal weir 
constructed, 
Prof. G. Mohi-ud-din Shah writes that Pratap’s ‘greatest achievement’ 
was ‘the building of two trunk roads... (i]The Jehlum Valley Road [was] 
132 miles long [and] connected the Valley with Kohala... {ii]The Banthal 
a we connected the Valley with Jamma [and was] 203 miles in 
ength.” (‘Forty Years Rule of Maharaja Pre Singh’. Rashes 9 
Jammi, 27 October, 1996.) a oe 
It is difficult to find a regional bias in the Maharaja’ 


2 7 5 €conomic propramme 
When he modernised sericulture, too, it was Wr 


in both Srinagar and Jammd. ES 


However, some laws were discriminatory. For instance, only Hindu Rajputs 


were allowed to carry firearms. Muslim lite 
low as 1.6%, according to Prem Nath Bazaz. (Liter 
on the other hand, was merely terrible.) 
_ The Valley remained poor even though a lot 
aes. ase Was abolished, A High Court of Judicature was created 
ae — “hi ae replaced Persian as the language of the 
“i ni et ee ersian-knowing Kashmiri Pandits opposed 
an extent they were rj hs cm Pips oe Be Presi 
=i gens: Be ent. Thousands of Kashmiris, Muslim as well as 
pono Knew no Urdu, were now Without a job. On the other hand 


acy among Dogera Hindus, 
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ynjabi Hindus, who were proficient in Urdu, thronged the state—and 
prived. (How roles get reversed. Since 1947, Urdu has been seen as a 
fuslim language, And almost all Punjabi Hindus have since insisted that 
heir mother tongue is Hind.) 

A major agitation began against the imposition of Urdu and against the 
aflux of Punjabis. The local people, Muslim as well as Hindu, Kashmiri as 
yell as Dogra, were worried that outsiders would overwhelm them in their 
a n state. This led to the enactment of the so-called ‘state subject’ legislation. 
henceforth, only state subjects could purchase land or get a government 
db in the State. (It is wrongly believed that this legislation is the result of 
fe autonomy agreed upon for the state in 1950 under Article 370 of the 
Sonstitution of India.) 

The freedom of speech and expression was extremely restricted in the 
alley. Therefore, many Kashmiris published their newspapers from Lahore. 
1 1907, Maharaja Pratap denied Munshi Muhammad Din Fauq permission 
9 bring out his newspaper, the Kashmiri, from Srinagar. The Maharaja 
lowed only four newspapers to be published during his forty-year reign. 
hree of them were from Jammt. These were the Dogra Gazette, the Neeti 
at a and the Ranbir. The fourth was the Moravian Mission’s Laddkh 
hotiyan. 

Meanwhile, Mahatma Gandhi's support to the Khilafat movement in Turkey 
Foved very popular among the Muslims. However, it left the others cold. 
The Welfare of the Muslims: Prof. G.M. Shah writes. ‘Maharaja Pratap 
ingh... took the following measures for promoting education among his 
literate Muslim subjects: 

[A] grant-in-aid [of] Rs.3,000 per year was sanctioned in favour of 
he] Islamia High School, Srinagar... A number of other Muslim schools 
fere also recognised and given sufficient grants. Scholarships ainounting to 
$.3,200 per annum were given to deserving Muslim students... Muslim 
sholars were attached to almost all the primary schools for teaching [the] 
u ran and theology. Maktabs, single teacher schools, were also recognised 
1 given grants, 

[In] 1916, the Maharaja ordered a commission to be appointed to look 
© the causes of educational backwardness of the Muslims... and to make 
ston for the betterment of this community. Accordingly, one 
re Se ee commissioner In British India, was appointed 
De FOMMission). The Maharaja accepted all [of Sharp’s] 
ations. The state officials, however, were not honest in 
ung these recommendations... This 


ee. : caused a lot of resentment and 
among the Muslims.” 
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Petitioning the Viceray: In the summer of 1924, the workers of the Silk 


Factory, Srinagar, started an agitation for higher wages and against the 
corruption of eThye non-Muslim officials. ‘| heir leader, called “King”, Was 
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privoned. Later, educated Muslims, led by Kh. Sad-ud-din Shawl, presenteq 
@ memorendum to the British Viceroy in India, when he visited Srinapar jn 
October 1924. The signatories, including the two Mir Waizes (religious 
heads). proposed that the peasants should be made the owners of the land 
that they cultivated, that certain mosques be given back to the Muslims, thar 
more Muslims should be employed in government jobs, and that the Muslims 


should receive more and better education. 


This memorandum became the forerunner of the subsequent Muslim/ 
National Conference, as well as of the Quit Kashmir movement. 

Biased Courtiers: ‘Biased courtiers poisoned the mind of the Maharaji... 
avainst the memorialists,” Prof. Shah writes. ‘The result was that the 
Maharaja ordered Kh. Sad-ud-din Shaw! to be exiled from the state, debarred 
Mir Waiz Ahmadullah and Mir Waiz Hamdani from attending the Darbar, 
and stopped the jagir of an influential jagirdar, Kh, Hassan Naqgashbandi... 

‘The Maharaja soon... realised that he had committed a Himalayan blunder 
In antayonising his Muslim subjects... [T]he feeling of repentance on this 
account told upon his health to such an extent that he fell ill and could not 
recover... When he felt that his end was near he called Raja Hari Singh... 
to his bedside and said... in a very subdued voice, “Please take special care 
of my subjects because they are very poor and innocent.” 


Hari Singh (1925-1947) and the beginning of popular politics 
The Maharaja 
Maharaja Hari Singh was sensitive to the changing times. On the day of his 
coronation he announced several reforms: zamindars (big farmers and major 
land owners) were given greater rights to the land that they held; they could 
now cultivate some kinds of government lands; female infanticide and early 
marriages were to be discouraged; and more schools, hospitals and 
educational institutions would be opened. He later banned polyandry in 
Ladakh (a reform that remained mostly on paper) and outlawed rum (bride- 
price) among the Sudans of Poonch. 

In 1929, the Maharaja constituted a High Court, building on what Pratap 
had begun. 

An Indian Federation; As a young man, the Maharaja envisioned an 
Indian Federation. 

Relations with the British: The Maharaja compelled the British to remove 
the Resident whom they had posted in the state. He thus made amends [0° 
his predecessor, and brother, Pratap’s capitulation. However, he had other 
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roubles with the British. They weren't at all amused when, at the Round 
Table Conference, he suggested that India be treated as an equal in the 
Commonwealth. Besides, he asked them to install in British India a more 
democratic political and administrative system than was then in place. 


Sheikh Abdullah and Popular Politics 
The reign of Maharaja Hari Singh coincided with the beginning of popular 
politics in Kashmir, and the rise of Sheikh Muhammad Abdullah. 

The Sheikh (born 1905) earned an M.Sc. from Aligarh and was also 
educated at Lahore. On his return to the State in 1930, he was appointed 
‘science master’ in a state-run school. He resigned the post a few months 
later to take to full-time political work. Like at least two generations of 
Kashmiris, he was deeply inspired by the tallest Urdu poet and philosopher 
of the age, Allama Sir Muhammad Iqbal, who was a Lahore-based ethnic 
Kashmiri. 

In 1929, Sir Alin Bannerji resigned from the Maharaja’s council, of 
which he had been a senior minister. This was the other major influence on 
the Sheikh. Sir Alin went over to Lahore and condemned the widespread 
illiteracy, poverty and ‘injustices’ that were to be found in the state. The 
Maharaja’s zovernment tried to contradict Sir Alin’s statement. This prompted 
the Sheikh to publish a statement in the Lahore-based Muslim Outlook, 
pointing out how the Maharaja’s rebuttals were wrong. 

The Maharaja returned from England in 1931. He noticed that Kashmir 
was tense. One Abdul Qadeer from Uttar Pradesh had delivered a speech 
at the Jama Masjid, Srinagar, asking the people to launch a jehad against the 
Maharaja’s government. He was jailed for sedition. 

The Maharaja called seventeen representatives of the people for negotiations 
to settle their demands. The Sheikh and Maulana Muhammad Yusuf Shah 
represented Kashmir. Chaudhary Ghulam Abbas and Sardar Gauhar Rehman 
came from Jammt and Peer Hussain-ud-Din Banday from Muzaffarabad. 
The talks did not yield any results. Instead, many of the invited leaders 
organised public agitations in different parts of the state, Mufti Zia-ud-Din 
went to Sialkot, Lahore and other Punjabi towns, exhorting the people to 
help the Kashmiris in their freedom struggle against the Maharaja. 

The Maharaja’s government arrested all seventeen leaders. This incensed 
the people even further. Shopkeepers shut their shops and all public activity 
was brought to a halt for the next seventeen days. The government realised 
the gravity of the situation and released the arrested leaders. 

The 13th July, 1931, changed Kashmiri politics forever. Abdul Qadeer 
Was being tried for sedition in the courtyard of Srinagar’s Central Jail. 
Several Kashmiris tried to force their way inside while the case was being 
heard. The police fired on the crowd, killing seven of them near the jail and 
len more at the Jama Masjid during the burial of the first seven. 
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Overnight, the Sheikh emerged as the undisputed leader of the Kashmiris 
He protested apainst restrictions on public gatherings and processions. : 
Mahdripl’s povernment did not take kindly to this. On the 21st September 
IGT, it imprisoned the Sheikh in Srinagar’s Hart Parbat Fort. This was the 
Sheikh’s first imprisonment as an individual. (Thereafter, he would spend 
a fitth of his fitty-year political career in jails. The Dogra rulers locked him 
up for wo years and nine months. After this great Indian freedom fighter 
opted to become a citizen of India he was jailed for another thirteen years 
and nine months.) 

In 1932, the Mahanija appointed a commission of inquiry to look into the 
urievances af the people, It was headed by BJ. Glancy. Chaudhary Ghulam 
Abbas was one of its members. The Commission revealed that though the 
Mushins constituted the majority of the state's population, there were 
relatively few Muslims in government service. This was attributed to the 
fact that there weren't enough Muslims available with the required educational 
qualifications. The Commission, which had two Hindu and two Muslim 
Inembers, recommended that the government should launch a special drive 
to recruit Muslims to the civil services, and, in the case of Muslim candidates, 
relax the educational qualifications required. The Maharaja accepted these 
recommendations in principle. 


A Mass Movement 

The Sheikh started a mass movement to get the recommendations implemented 
at the earliest, In 1931, the Muslims of Kashmir formed a political party, 
the Muslim Conterence, with the Sheikh as its head. Chaudhary Ghulam 
Abbas was a notable member. However, very shortly after that the elites of 
Srinagar city yrouped themselves into the Azad Conference. with Mir Walz 
Maulana Muhammad Yusuf Shah as its head. The hereditary institution of 
the Mir Waiz is based in Srinagar’s most popular mosque, the Jama Masjid. 
The Mir Waiz has a following that runs into hundreds of thousands. Most 
of the older famihes of Srinagar owe allegiance to this institution. 

Over the centuries the established middle-class of Srinagar had few, i 
any, matrimonial relations with rural folk. The Sheikh represented the rural 
people who, in 1931, were around seventy percent of the population of the 
Valley. (Srinagar city by itself has generally accounted for 20-22% of the 
population of Kashmir.) Chaudhary Ghulam Abbas spoke for Jammu 5 
Punjabi/Dogrt-speaking Muslims who were quite well represented in the 
Maharaja's government and army. The three leaders had totally differs” 
social bases. A split was inevitable. It has persisted ever since. (The ideologi** 
successors of the Azad Conference have variously been the Awan — 
Committee, the Janata Party (yes, the party that ruled India from ba "y 
1980), the Muslim United Front and the All Parties Hurrivat Conferene® 
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The Muslim Conference (MC) developed other schisms, too. In 1937, 
the Ahmediyas left the party. The follawers of Mir Waiz Hamadani (a group 
totally different from the followers of Mir Waiz Yusuf) left the MC the 
same year. Meanwhile, the left wing of the MC, the Young Men’s Association, 
grouped itself under the Sheikh to lead a secular and socialist movement. 

The Sheikh soon drew close to the Indian National Congress, which had 
a similar secular ideology. Dr. Saifuddin Kitchlew and P.N. Bazaz helped 
bring the two together. (The Congress led India’s freedom struggle against 
the British. It later ruled independent India from 1947 to °77, 1980 to *89 
and 1991 to 796.) In 1935, at a public meeting, Dr. Kitchlew said, “Kashmir 
is a part of India.” The Sheikh applauded Dr. Kitchlew’s statement. He met 
Congress leaders Pandit Nehru and Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan at the Lahore 
Railway Station, (Pt. Nehru would later become the first Prime Minister of 
independent India.) 


NC vs. MC 

On the 11th June, 1939, the Sheikh converted the Muslim Conference (MC) 
‘nto the National Conference (NC). This decision was taken at a special 
session chaired by Khwaja Ghulam Muhammad Sadiq. Only 3 of the 176 
delegates of the MC voted against. Hindus and Sikhs started joining the NC. 
Chaudhary Ghulam Abbas was left with the Jammd wing of the MC. | 

H.A. War (3) best sums up this parting of ways, “The Muslim Conference 
and National Conference were at daggers drawn against each other under 
the notorious labels of bakra (goat) and sher (lion) [respectivelyj... NC was 
a mass party [1.e. a party of the masses] and enjoyed blind popularity [l.e. 
the blind support of the people] in Kashmir Valley, whereas Muslim 
Conference led by Maulvi Yusuf Shah was confined to 13 muhallas 
[neighbourhoods] of downtown Srinagar.’ 

Mr. Sadiq was a leftist and a secularist. The NC sent him to Lahore 
where he effectively scuttled any chances that there might have been of a 
tie-up between the NC and the Pakistan Movement, 

The Sheikh also set up the Mushm Auqaf Trust and took control of the 
management of the Hazratbal shrine. 

Regarding later events, War (3) adds, ‘(The MC] showed pro-Maharaja 
leanings and confined their activities to anti-NC programmes. However, 
when it became certain in 1946 that India would be partitioned and Pakistan 
would come into existence as a Muslim state, the MC started raising slogans 


1 P.G. Rasool says that Chaudhary Abbas was party to the conversion of the MC 
‘nto NC but left ‘later when the Sheikh behaved as an instrument of the Congress 
party. | have no problem in accepting this version, except that two authorities, 
including Prof. Rashid, say that the Chaudhary separated from the NC in 1939. 
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in favour of Pakistan ard altiniately pravsed ior collitions feat the PUO Paidy, 
Pon] in favour of the aeceashon oof DAR State te Mablotan ’ 


Pi. Nehru, Mir. Jinnah ad other poents 


Pt, Nehru toured Srinagar tn die Pot) it the POs davitatiot Aaeenelbiip 
to the Aevtonal Gaeetteer, “CU Ddion leader) Sede Titel weey clber 
remarked that Monit ji loaves Kashinte riore thane Delian Det tite prestinee, 7 
Jawaharlal Neh earned a preat firme de bonbinnte fee fate Poet Tie wae 


piven such a orecephion which will be pereribened fer alb yeats tocar 


Mr. M.A. Jinnah wieated Rashintnin dine Paebeb (Me Datiah: biter feanded 
Pakistan. Tis party and he believed that the Pihndis and Mfastinis were pve 
separate nations.) The Mustins of the Valley pave Mr Finnal a tbeed 
reception. The Regional Gaceticer puts it omere stranply, © Phe preagile 
made his stay in the valley very uncomfortable Phe sane fate was neted 
out [by the Kashmiri Pundits] te VoD Savarkar, leader of the Pingu 
Mahasabha’, 

There are several accounts in circulation in Karsh) aheut Me Dinnabi's 
historic wisit, They reflect the ambivalence that has prevailed in Foashonis 
about Pakistan and the two-enation theary from the [940s ta this day PG 
Rasool points out that "Mr. Jinnah was preeted cntlinsiastically ' Ple is ebpbit 
The Sheikh did net poo Mir Tinnali's LL ial prreniaya Haat Tie Tied, ote thre Pitiest 
of Kashmiri traditions, been very courteous to the vivitar What Mr -aseel 
has chosen to slur over is what happened at Mr Jinnalis meeting in 
Baramulla. A prominent local family had arranped a fine teeepitian tar Me 
Jinnah. Members of the NC, notably the legendary Marg hier Sherwatn, held 
a demonstration ayainst Mr. Jinnah They shouted slopans in fiaveur af the 
Sheikh. The organisers of the meeting coshed towards Sherwani, whe nan 
into Khanpora, which is near the river. There be pot inte a boat and asked 
the boalman to start paddling. When the boat was half way te the thes 
bank Mr. Jinnah’s supporters reached the Rlvinpora bank, They ordered the 
boatman to bring the boal back. AL this Sherwant jumped into the river, 
swam across and went straipht to the residence of the Superintendent of 
Police for protection 

According to a version that was current in Faashonie till (O89. some 
residents of Baramulla had forced a parland made of shoes on Mer Jinnah 
to show their aversion to his ideolayy, | have interviewed several peaple to 
ascertain the truth The sequence of events piven above iidicates that the 
anticJinnah demonstrators never pot close enough to fim te be able to 
garland him. Nor was there enough time for them to do so before they were 
chased away. 
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H.A. War (3) has a different lake on this event. Now a historian, Pita 
Ahmed we ig one of the founders of the Muslim United Front of O86, 
He wriles, workers, led by Gh. Mohiuddin Qarra, resorted to rawdy 
demonstrations against Mr. Jinnah and tried to puta parland of shoes 
around the neck of Mr. Jinnah (RA), lhey even made the shameful 
demonstration of their male sexual Orns towards Mr, Jimmah.’ [This 
brandishing of ‘male sexual organs’ by local mobs at Important visitors has 
twice cost Kashmir dear. PLA. War (3) adds, “The reaction of Mr. Jinnah 
(RA) came [ater when he satd that the ‘Quit Kashmir Movement’ was a 
movernent of renegades and rowdyism.” Four decades later, in 1983, the 
Indian Prime Minister, Mrs, Indira Gandhi, addressed a political rally at 
Srinagar’s Iqbal Park. Word went around that some local ruffians had 
waved their ‘male sexual organs® at her during that rally. Her reaction was 
equally fierce. Within weeks the newspapers started predicting that New 
Delhi would dismiss the state government, then headed by the National 
Conference. This came true a few months later.| 

Muslim communalists, as well as Hindu communalists like Sharda, attacked 
the Sheikh, Pt. Nehru’s daughter, Mrs Indira Gandhi, and the liberal scton 
of a prominent industrial family, Mridula Sarabhai, spent the summers of 
1944 and 1945 with the Abdullah family, Mridula ji came as Mahatma 
Gandhi's emissary to give a fillip to the anti-Maharaja freedom movement 


in the state. 


Quit Kashmir 
In 1944, the NC prepared the Naya (new) Kashmir document, which would 
later become its manifesto for the equitable governance and development ol 
the State. It was presented to the Maharaja at a reception organised near the 
Mujahid Manzil, Srinagar, on his return from a tour of Central Asia. 

In 1946. the Sheikh started the Quit Kashmir movement, apainst the 
unrepresentative government of the Maharaja. According to H.A. War (2), 


‘The people of J&K.... were [through this movement] demanding that [the] 


Maharaja of J&K should act as a hereditary constitutional monarch like [the] 
elected by 


British King and introduce responsible democratic government, 
popular franchise.’ | 

The Sheikh was arrested for treason. Pt. Nehru entered the state to 
support the Sheikh. The Maharaja arrested Nehru, too. H.A. War adds, ‘In 
this movement [the] Muslim League of Mohammed Ali Jinnah (RA) remained 
indifferent and aloof.’ 

The line-up, thus, was the democrats versus 
certainly not the Hifidds vs. the Muslims. Mahatma 
Nehra (and countless Kashmiri Hifidd's and Sikhs) sup 


the monarchists. It was 
Gandhi and Pt. Jawaharlal 
ported Sheikh Abdullah 


a 
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against their so-called fellow-Hifdt, Maharaja Hari Singh. On the oth 

hand, as War (3) points out. ‘(The Muslim Conference] showed o- 
Maharaja leanings." As we shall see. Mr. Jinnah, too, was far set 
comfortable with the Hindi Maharaja than with the Sheikh, who was malin 
to be his co-religionist. And that is how not only undivided India but Ct 
entire world has always been. Religious identities matter only diting:s 
conflict, In the long run friendships and enmities are rooted in interests 3 
ideas. 

The Muslim Conference was unnerved by the NC*s popularity, The MC 
decided to launch a strugele, which one of its top leaders leaked to Prime 
Minister R.C. Kak. The weakness of the MC, led by Chaudhary Ghulam 
Abbas, was exposed in October 1946, when the Chaudhary courted arrest, 
(According to Mr. P.G. Rasool, the Chaudhary was arrested for violating 
prohibitory orders. Either way, several hundred members of the two parties 
were jailed till well after the 15th August 1947.) 


Accession to India: 1947-49 


India/Pakistan/Independence 

By December 1946, two things were clear: 1) India was about to become 
independent of the British, and it) British India would be divided into two 
countries When the British left: a Pakistan that was avowedly Muslim and 
an India that strove to be secular. Pakistan was to become independent on 
the 14th August that year and India, acting on astrological advice, a day 
later. , 

India’s 565 princely states could join either of these two successor 
states. The Indian Independence Act, 1947, did not give them a third option 
(such as joining neither or staying independent). 

The Maharaja and his PM (R.C. Kak} toyed with the idea of independence. 
The Sheikh favoured secular India. However, labour leaders like Pt. Prem 
Nath Bazaz wanted Kashmir to accede to Pakistan. 

According to the magazine Communalism Combat, ‘[In May 1947] the 
Akhil Rajya Hindu Sabha, under the leadership of the state RSS [Rashtriya 
Swayamsewak Sangh, a right-wing Hindu nationalist organisation], Prem 
Nath Dogrd, called Kashmir a Hindu state, ruled by a Hindu Maharaja. It 
passed a resolution, “a Hindu state should not join secular India”. They did 
not mind a theocratic Pakistan. 

Maharaja Hari Singh wanted his kingdom to remain independent of both 
countries. His son, Dr. Karan Singh, would later recall, ‘My father “a 
considering whether to join either of the two countries—India or Pakistan— 

or remain an independent entity having cqual relations with both countries.-- 
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we were 8 Find family Which ruled a Muslim population state.” (Ste 
Times, Jammu. the 29th October, 1999 ) a0 . (State 


Most people wrongly assume that kings and military 
way thes do because of their Personal dispositions 4 
routine matters they enjoy preater Autonomy from public opinion than do 
elected governments. However, when it comes to vital spe they can 


ignore the wishes of thetr subjects only al their own peril. And the future 
of the State Was an extremels Important issue. 


dictators act the 
and whims. Indeed, in 


Pakistan's Offer 


Lala Mehar Chand Mahajan? would later recall that leaders of the pro- 
Pakistan Muslim Conterence told him that he ‘should advise the Maharaja 
to accede to Pakistan and if that was done they would always remain loyal 
to him and would see that he remained an independent Ruler inside the 
Pakistan State. The Mehtar of Chitral and the Mirs of Hunza and other petty 
chieftains continued to send telegrams to His Highness suggesting accession 
to Pakistan and sweanng lovaltyv to the Maharaji if this was done.’ 

On the other hand, the National Conference, which represented the 
overwhelming majority of the people of Kashmir, felt differently. Mahajan 
adds. ‘The leaders of National Conference, however, desired accession to 
India." 

As | said. the issue was democracy vs monarchy, not Hinduism vs 
Islam 

Mfr Jinnah understood the Maharaja's dilemma. To quote Mahajan, “[Mr.] 
Jinnah had openly proclaimed that legally speaking the question of accession 
depended entirely on the choice of the Ruler and the people of the State had 
no right to question his choice [and that the MahardjA] need consult nobod) 
in the matter of accession of the State, that he should not care a hg for the 
National Conference or Sheikh Abdullah, that Pakistan would not touch a 
hair of his head, nor require him to delegate any of his powers to the people 
of the State After accession to Pakistan he could continue as the absolute 
Ruler of the Stete. | 

Under the circumstances, the Maharaja's indecision was understandable, 
So, on the 12th August, 1947, he sent letters to the prospective BONS ERTIES 
of both India and Pakistan inviting them to accept a ‘Standsull Agreement 
(with the Govt. of Jamma & Kashmir)... on all matters of whicn there 
existed) arrangements with the outgoing British India TEE sree 
days later, on ‘the 1Sth August, Pakistan accepted the proposal. India did 
not. 


2 Mahaian was an eminent jurist: He became the Prime Minister of the State on 
the 1$th October, 1947, 
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India’s main objection was that the Maharaja's government did no 
represent the people of the state. This was especially so because the peap, 
had, under the leadership of the Sheikh, been in revolt against the Maharaj 
since May 1946, Chaudhary Ghulam Abbas and the MC, too, had risen, 

The Monckton papers, now in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, reveal tha 
Kak was in regular touch with the Nizam of Hyderabad, in an effort to keen 
Kashmir independent. Finding the Nizam equally reluctant lo join India, Kak 
tried to rope him into a joint front. Lord Wavell described Kak as “thoroughly 
unscrupulous’, One Swami Sant Dev also fuelled the Maharaja's inclination 
to keep the state independent, 


Trouble in Poonch 

Till early 1947, a relative of the Maharaja ruled Poonch (Jammu). According 
to Prof. Rashid, trouble began in April 1947, when the Maharaja removed 
the Raja of Poonch and ‘imposed heavy faxes on the people of Poonch, 
who hesitated to pay. The Maharaja's government ordered its troops to 
realize the taxes from the people forcibly. There was great resentment 
[among] the people against the Mahdraja’s povernment’ 

This resentment tured into a pro-Pakistan sentiment when, a few months 
later, that country was born. Prof. Rashid says that in Poonch there were 
demonstrations in favour of Pakistan. The Mahdraja's government reacted 
by imposing Martial Law on Poonch. His troops ‘tried to crush’ the pro- 
Pakistan sentiment through the use of force. Rashid writes that the people 
of Poonch ‘took up arms against the Maharaja's troops, [They] were 
supported by their kith and kin and Muslims from across the border [in] 
Pakistan who supplied them arms to fight against the Maharaja's government 
and troops. On this issue relations between the government of JAK and 
Pakistan started to deteriorate and [grew] bitter’ by the day. 


The Partition of India: Kashmir stays calm 


On the 4th August, 1947, Pakistan was sliced away from India. Till then 
the Hindus, the Muslims and the Sikhs had lived together quite peacefully 
for several centuries. Before the 1890s, rioting between these communities 
was almost unheard of anywhere in India. When it did take place the causes 
were the usual land, money and women, never religion. In the first half of 
the 20th century there were indeed several murderous riots between the 
Hindu-Sikhs on one side and the Muslims on the other. However, almost all 
these riots took place in a handful of cities in British India. Barring a few 
incidents, the Princely States of India were mostly free of ‘communal 
riots.” So were the villages of British India and even urban South India. 
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The partition of India changed much of that. The year 1947 saw 
considerable violence between the Muslims and the Hindu-Sikhs. People 
were still reluctant to kill persons belonging to the other religion whom they 
knew personally. Instead they would travel in murderous groups to faraway 
villages and towns to avenge violence against their community that had been 
reported (rumoured, actually) from some distant part of the sub-continent. 

Which community started it all? The right wing of each community 
blames the other. My finding is that majority communities were the 
ageressors. They would normally pounce on the minorities. Even that took 
place only where the minorities lived in large enough numbers to provide 
political or economic competition, The Muslims were in a majority in West 
Punjab. 

In Jammo and Kashmir, the Hindus dominated some parts of Jammd, 
Kathud and Reasi-Udhampur, and the Muslims the Rajouri-Poonch-Mirpur 
belt and Dodi. So when violence started in British-ruled Punjab, neighbouring 
Jamm province retaliated. Besides, the British started fanning anti-Maharaja 
sentiments among the Muslims in many parts of the state, 

This resulted in communal riots in Mirpur and Kotli (both now in POR). 
In 1947, these riots developed into a full-blown revolt against the Mah4raja. 
The minorities migrated to areas where they felt safer. In parts of Jammé 
district, Reasi, Udhampur and Kathud, too, there were communal riots. In 
both cases the minorities were slaughtered. 

Village after village in Jammd province was ethnically cleansed, and 
brutally. In both directions. 

The bloodbath of November 6, 1947, was the last straw. It provoked the 
mass exodus of Muslims from the Hifidi-dominated parts of Jammi. Hifdis 
from the Muslim-majority belt migrated en masse to the Hifidd areas. (Since 
then a little less than a third (30%) of the population of Jammd province 
has been Muslim. In Rajouri, Poonch and Doda districts and in parts of 
Udhampur district, the Muslims are still in an overwhelming majority.) 

Pakistan's ethnic cleansing was, of course, far more thorough. That 
country ensured that more than 99.5% of the Hifdd, Sikh, Jain, Christian 
and Parsi (Zoroastrian) population of what is now Pikistan was driven to 
India. 

Kashmir was untouched by all of this. The only sound that disturbed the 
calm of the Valley was a slogan, ‘What does the Lion of Kashmir want?’ 
The reply, also shouted back, would be, “Unity between the Hindus, Muslims 
and Sikhs.’ 

Led by Sheikh Abdullah, Kashmir protected its Hindu-Sikh minorities. 
Gandhiji said that he saw ‘a ray of hope’ in Kashmir. 
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Restlessness in Pakistan 


Meanwhile, some influential sections in Pakistan were getting restless because 
Kashmir dul not seem to he coming Whei way. The Dow, Karachi, (24 
Aug, (47) warned, ‘Should Kashmir fail fo porn Pakistan the raves Possible 
trouble will inevitably ensue.” (This has since become a pattem. After ever, 
live or ten years the Pakistani establishment threatens to Ware war on 
India since 199%, nuclear war—if Pakistan does not get Kashmir.) 

Till then the state would import salt, petrol and several kinds of foodstuft: 
and consumer goods through roads that were now in Pakistan. The 
Government of Pakistan sealed off all highways leading into Kashmir. Rashid 
writes, ‘[Pakistan| permitted a steady and increasing stranzulation of [these] 
supplies... [in order] to force the hands of the Maharaja to [agree to an] 
accession [of the state to] Pakistan.’ 

The Indian National Congress tried to win Hari Singh over through the 
Maharaja of Kapurthala and influential citizens like Col. Kaul ‘lahatma 
Gandhi was able to persuade the Maharaja to remove Kak. This was the 
first sign that the Maharaja was veering away, albeit reluctantly, from the 
independence option. 

The Sheikh was released from prison on the 9th September. 


On the Ist October, Sheikh Muhammad Abdullah addressed a large 
gathering at Hazuri-agh, Srinagar. A section of the crowd asked for 
Kashmir’s accession to Pakistan. However, the Sheikh said, “Tall the last 
drop of my blood | will not believe in the Iwo-nation theory.” Elsewhere he 


said, “Kashmiris would rather die following the footsteps of Gandhiji than 
accept the two-nation theory.’ 


The ‘tribal’ raid 


Pakistan, on its part, sent Major Shah to argue its case in Srinagar. The 
Major was the son-in-law of Mr. Abdul Rashid, Chief Justice of the Lahore 
High Court. Maj. Shah met May. Gen Janak Singh, the new Prime Minister 
of the State, and Mr. R.L. Batra, the Deputy PM, in October 1947. He told 
them that it was in the best interests of the state to accede to Pakistan. They 
did not agree with Maj. Shah, 


The Government of Pakistan translated the restlessness of its establishment 
into violations of the Standstil| Agreement. Prof. A. Rashid writes. *[Muslim] 
League leaders of West Punjab and Frontier Province, in connivance with 
the government of Pakistan. organized and abetted with a supply of arms, 
the tribals of [the Frontier] Province to invade Kashmir state through Sialkote 
[in Jammé] and Domel in Kashmir through the Jehlum valley road in order 
fo get the Maharaja dethroned.’ 
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The Maharaja protested to the Pakistani Prime Minister on the 18th 
October. 


Four days later, on the 22nd October, Pakistan responded by sending 
thousands of tribesmen into the state, They were under the command of 
Maj. (Retd.) Khurshid Anwar. The tribals were controlled and given arms 
by the Pakistant army. (At the time, India put the number of the raiders at 
1,00,000. Even writers like Brian Cloughley agree that there were at least 
fifteen or twenty thousand.) The very next day the Pakistanis took 
Muzaffarabad with ease. 

On the 24th October, they overran several places near Srinagar and 
Baramulla. The Maharaja had thitherto been trying to keep the state 
independent of both India and Pakistan. Now he realised that this ‘third 
option’ was no longer available. He asked his Deputy Prime Minister, Mr, 
Batra, to rush to Delhi to ask India to send in its army, The Government 
of India did not oblige. [t wanted some kind of a constitutional link with 
Kashmir before it sent in its troops. 

The next day the Pakistanis killed Bng. Rajinder Singh of the state's 
army. On hearing of the Brigadier's death and other reverses, the Maharaja 
left Srinagar for Jammi. 

The sarne day the Sheikh flew to Delhi. Also on the 25th, V.P, Menon 
came to Srinagar to negotiate the accession of Jammi & Kashmir to the 
Union of India. Mr. Menon was Secretary to the Government of India, 
States Department. 


Cruelties in Baramulla 
The next day, the tribals captured Bardmulli town. 

The Rt. Rev. Msgr. George Shanks, then Prefect Apostolic of Jamma & 
Kashmir, was in Baramulla with the sisters of the Missionaries of Mercy. 
He told All India Radio, ‘Early morning October 27, 1947, when I celebrated 
the Community Mass for the Sisters, shouts of the tribesmen and sounds 
of gunshots could be heard all around.’ 


Robert Trumbull of the New York Times described what followed thus, 
“_.. one party of Masud tribesmen immediately scaled the walls of the St. 
Joseph Fransiscan Convent compound, and stormed the Convent Hospital 
and the little church. Four nuns and Colonel Dykes and his wife were shot 
immediately. The raiders’ greed triumphed over their blood lust.’ 

Mrs. Dykes and her husband were in the hospital because they had just 
delivered a baby. The raiders killed a Hindu patient as well. Mother Teresalina 
had come all the way from her native Spain to serve the Kashmiri people. 
She jumped in front of the Mother Superior when the raiders went over to 
kill the Superior. The raiders pumped three bullets into Teresalina. Her 
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sacrifice was in vain, The Superior, too, was killed. So were Sister Philomeng 
a lav nurse, and Mr. Raretto, the hushand of the resident lady doctor 

Officers of the Pakistan Army led the randers. Same of them were more 
humane. One of them, Major Yagoob, stepped into the convent when one 
of his soldiers was trving to steal, at dagrer paint, a golden cross from ong 
of the sisters. Rev, Shanks says that Maj, Yaqooh commanded the soldier 
‘Stop, stop!” Rev. Shanks feels that “the Major came to [the sisters’] rescue 
hecause he had been educated in a Catholic institution at Peshawar and he 
wanted to repay his debt of gratitude to the Catholic Sisters’. 

lt is possible that even officers of the Pakistan Army ho had not beep, 


to Catholic-run schools did not approve of what their untrained soldiers 


were doing. 
However, the ranks felt otherwise. Prof. A. Rashid rites, “[The tribals) 


started to devastate everything on their way to Srinagar and killed thousands 
of non-Muslims in Muzaffarabdd and Hairdmulla with many rapes of women, 
too, Not only they but Muslims were also molested by them." 


The Martyrdom of Maqbool Sherwani 
The raiders were extremely unpopular with the local people. Sheikh Abdullah, 
who had by then come to be known as the Sher-e-Kashmir (the Lion of 
Kashmir), organised a people's volunteer force—almost entirely Muslim— 
against the invaders. Not only did the volunteers provide the Indian army 
‘formation about the raiders, many Karhmiris died resisting them. 

Magbool Sherwani of Barimulld was nailed to a ooden pole and riddled 
with bullets. He was an activist of the National Conference. Master Abdul 
Aziz was killed for trying to protect Catholic nuns and other non-Muslim 
women. 

(As we will see, in every subsequent war, including Pakistan's proxy 
war of the 1990s, thousands of Kashmiri Muslims actively helped the 
Indian forces against Pakistan, and often sacrificed their lives in the process.) 


British Officers Annex the ‘Northern Areas’ to Pakistan 

In 1846, Maharaja Gulab Singh had obtained Gilgit, as part of the same 
Treaty of Amritsar that had given him Kashmir, Ladakh and Baltistan. A 
few decades later began the ‘great game" between the British and their 
imagined enemy, the Russians. The British convinced themselves that the 
Russians wanted to conquer South Asia someday, and would do so through 
Gilgit and the surrounding Himdlayan region. Gilgit had another major 
neighbour as well, China. Because of Gilgit’s supposed strategic importance, 
the British started meddling in the affairs of the Maharaji's northern termtories 
and created the Gilgit agency. This meant that the British stationed a Politeal 


Agent in Gilgit. 
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In 1913, they created the Gilgit Scouts which had 600 officers and men, 
who reported to the Political Agent. This was a para-military force, the 
members of which were mainly the sons of the seven kings of the area. 

“Ultimately,” notes Geocities, the website, ‘the contest went for nothing: 
by 1931 the area had been surveyed and it became clear that there was no 
pass in the region over which the Russians could bring a detachment (let 
alone an army) to invade India.’ 

A fortnight before the partition of India in 1947, the Political Agent of 
Gilgit handed over his charge to Ghansara Singh, a governor appointed by 
the Maharaja. At the time, Major William Brown was the Commandant of 
the Gilgit Scouts. Brown was a British officer who had volunteered to 
preside over the transition from the British to the new South Asian rulers. 
However, he had decided in advance who these new rulers should be. 
‘Brown,’ says a University of Cambridge website, ‘and his second in 
command, Captain A.S. Mathieson, decided to use the Scouts to stage a 
coup d'etat and take complete control of the Agency and then offer it to 
Pakistan.” (Centre Of South Asian Studies! ‘Handlist of Papers-Garrett.*) 

Major Brown was not just a neutral army officer. He cither had pre- 
conceived biases and prejudices or he was acting on orders from above. 
Qutubuddin Aziz writes, ‘An intrepid Scottish soldier, Major Brown was 
fond of Pakistan and hated the tyrannical DogrA straps [satraps?] with 
Maharaja Han Singh's evil coterie in Srinagar. The anti-Dogrd rebellion in 
the Gilgit Agency, in which pro-Pdkistdn Brown helped, made it possible 
for Gilgit, Hunza, Nagar, Punial and their neighbouring territories in the lofty 
Karakoram mountains to be placed under Pakistin’s control in the autumn 
of 1947 which saw the birth of Pakistan.’ (The Dawn, Karachi, 4 sept, 02; 
emphasis mine.) 

Brown had, since August 1, 1947, been advising the Governor of Gilgit 
and Baltistan agencies, Ghansara Singh, and the Maharaji of Kashmir that 
the “correct course of action for Kashmir would be to join Pakistan” He 
certainly thought that the Muslim-majority areas of Gilgit, Baltistan, Hunza, 
Nagar and Chitral should join Pakistan, and ensured that this happened. 
There was absolutely no reference to the wishes of the people, who had a 
long standing history of toleration in matters of religion and no prejudices 
against the Maharaja, the Hindus or India. Col. Yahya Effendi,’ a noted 
defence analyst from Pakistan, would later note, ‘The news of Kashmir’s 
accession to India was received in Gilgit calmly.’ 

Meanwhile, the Wali of Swat attacked Chilas, and the Mahtar of Chitral 
put together an army to seize Koh-e-Ghizer and Yasin. Major Brown asked 
the Scouts to take the Governor, Brig. Ghansara Singh, into custody, 
ostensibly to protect him. Geocities says that Brown had asked the Scouts 
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to ‘arrest’ the Governor, The Daily Excelsior adds, “On November 4. 1947 
Major Brown declared that Hindu rule had come to an end and Gilpit ould 
join Pakistan." 

Pakistan did not forget its benefactor. May. Brown was posthumously 
awarded the Sitara-¢-Pakistan, 


The Instrument of Accession 


It was on the 26th October, 1947, that Maharaj Hari Singh signed the 
Instrument of Accession.’ ‘This Instrument gave the ‘dominion lepislature’ 
(later, the Parliament of India) the power to ‘make laws for this state’ Only 
with respect to matters conceming defence, external affairs, communications 
and some ancillary matters. There was a proviso that the final disposition 
of the state of Jammi and Kashmir would be made by the free will of the 
people, as soon as law and onder was restored. 

The Instrument enabled the Indian Army—the Ist Sikh Regiment, to be 
precise —to fly inte Srinagar on the 27th October. Dr. Karan Singh recalls, 
‘The attack by Pakistani raiders, comprising tribals and regulars, forced my 
father [Maharaji Hari Singh] into signing the Instrument with India.’ (Op 
cil.) 

Under pressure from Prime Minister Nehru, the Maharaji appointed Sheikh 
Muhammad Abdullah the Head of the Emergency Administration of Jamma 
and Kashmir on the 30th October, 1947, 

On Christmas Day, 1947, Mahatma Gandhi said at a prayer meeting, 
‘Pakistan has invaded Kashmir, Units of the Indian Army have gone to 
Kashmir but not to invade Kashmir. They have been sent on the expresss 
invitation of the Maharaja and Sheikh Abdullah. Sheikh Abdullah is the real 
Maharaji of Kashmir. Muslims in their thousands are devoted to him.’ 

The Mahatma then advised the Mahdraja to hand over political power to 
the Sheikh and assume the role of a constitutional monarch. 

(Under the terms of Accession, Hari Singh re 
hereditary monarchy was abolished by the state’s own Constituent Assembly 
on the 14th November, 1952. Even then the abolition was only partial, The 
Consembly elected the Mahdraja's son, Yuvraj (later Dr.) Karan Singh, the 
sadar-e-Riyasat (ic. the head) of the state. Dr. Singh held that office till the 
9th April, 1965, when the institution of Governor replaced it. Dr. Singh then 
became the Governor of the state and remained so til! March 1967.) 


mained the Mahdraja. The 


3 There is some dispute about whether the Instrument was actually signed on the 
26th or the 27th October. 26th October is the date aftixed on the document. Either 
way, it makes no material difference. 
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On January 1, 1948, India requested the Security Council of the United 
Nations (U N) to ‘call upon Pakistan to put an end immediately to the giving 
of such assistance (to the invaders) which is an act of aggression against 
India’. 


The Shetkh became the Prime Minister of the state on the Sth March, 
1948. 


The tribal raiders continued to occupy parts of the state. They fought 
with the Indian Army till the Ist January, 1949, when India and Pakistan 
agreed on a cease-fire. By then the Indian army had succeeded in liberating 
several of the areas that the raiders had captured, notably much of Rajouri, 
Poonch, Leh and Kargil and all of Guréz and Kathud. 

The cease-fire meant that the areas that had not been liberated by then 
remained under Pakistani occupation. Indeed, on the 13th August, 1948, 
under the first basic, agreed resolution of the UNCIP (UN Commission for 
India and Pakistan), the respectively held areas of Kashmir were placed 
under the administration of India and Pakistan, pending a final resolution of 
the issue. 

Pakistan carved the territories administered by it into three parts. It calls 
the southernmost part ‘Azid Jammii and Kashmir’. This consists of the 
areas carved out of or bordering the Indian districts of Rajouri, Poonch, 
Jammi and Baramulla. It gifted a considerable chunk of Leh district to 
China, strengthening its credentials as the false mother. Pakistan calls the 
third portion, sliced out of Leh and Kargil, the Northern Areas. 


Pakistani establishment at cross-purposes 


The founder of Pakistan, Quaid-e-Azam Mohammad Ali Jinnah, was quite 
clear aboul Kashmir. He believed that the princely states of undivided India 
had the right to become independent countries, if they so desired. This 
applied to Kashmir as well. Mr. Jinnah said that Pakistan would have no 
objection to a Kashmir that was independent of both India and Pakistan. On 
this he was consistent. He said this several times in June and July 1947, as 
the President of the All India Muslim League. (See, for instance, ihe Dawn 
Karachi, dated the 18th June, 13th July and 31st July, 1947.) 

Mr. Jinnah then became the first Governor General of Pakistan. He held 
that office till his death on the 11th September, 1948. As long as he was 
alive, that was the line that his government took—for the record. The 
actions of his army were another matter altogether. 

However, shortly after the Quaid’s death the government of Pakistan did 
a volte face. On the 25th December, 1948, Mr. Zafarullah Khan, the foreign 
minister of Pakistan, wrote to the United Nations Commission for India and 
Pakistan (UNCIP) saying that Kashmir could accede either to India or to 
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Pakistan. This was the first occasion when Pakistan officially ruled oy the 
‘“hird option,’ ie, Kashmilr's independence, Ewer since, Pakistan's official 
stance has been that Kashmir is Pakistan's ‘shah ray” Quyular vein). Pakistan 
thus celebrated the birh anniversary of its founder by reversing his Position 
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Why did the Indian army not recover the occupied territory? 


Countless Kashmiel (and right-wing Indian) intellectuals say that the Indian 
army could have easily recovered the territory annexed by Pakistan, They 
add that a certain politician prewented the army from doing so, The name 
of the politician depends on whe is telling the story. 7 heir theory runs thus, 
‘The people of ‘Agid Kashmir’ and the ‘Northern Areas” are not ethnic 
Kashmiris. They mostly speak Paharhi (which is similar to Punjabi and 
Dori) or Balti’ Sheena. Hi they had remained in the state, ethnic Kashmiris 
would have been reduced to a minority. The Paharhis, Dopras and Guyjars, 
who share a similar culture and languge, would have then formed the 
majority.’ Therefore, it was in the political interest of certain politicians to 
let Pakistin retain the areas that tt had captured. The people of those areas 
did not speak Kashmiri anyway, 

In Pakistan, too, they believe that their brave soldiers could have ‘easily’ 
taken all of Jammd and Kashmir, but for their military elite. (In Pakistani 
demonology—and, indeed, reality the generals inhabit the space that 
politicians occupy in India and the West) PLA. War reflects Ihe Pakistani 
point of view, He writes, ‘From October [47 onwards the Pakistan- 
supported Avdd Kashmir Forces [i.e. the tibesmen] were gaining ground 
and had come to the position of defeating the Indian Army from Poonch- 
Rajouri, Chhamb, Jangarh and Mendhar sides and could easily march towards 
Jammé city... Major General Akbar Khan, who was the Area Commander 
of the Pak(istani) Army [was shocked by the cease-fire and hence] hatched 
a conspiracy with the support of some top Army officers to overthrow [the 
Pakistani) government and continue war in J&R and conquer Kashmir, But 
Ayub Klin [who later became a Field Marshall] and some other Army 
officers foiled that conspiracy called “Rawalpindi conspiracy” and Major 
General Akbar Khan and others were arrested and Court Martialled.”* 

Historian C. Dasgupta has bad news for conspiracy theorists on all three 
sides. The villain, he writes, was not Pt, Nehru (leave alone Sheikh Abdullah 
or Ayub Khin) but Lord Mountbatten, the then Governor General of India. 
Even after India became independent it chose to retain, for a few years, the 
British heads of its army, air force and navy. Dasgupta’s revisionist account 
holds them, too, responsible. 


4 At least this account buries the fiction that it was a ‘spontancous attack by some 
tribals. * 
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He writes (MPL. Nehru had come to the conclusion that, “the obvious 
course is to sttike at [Pakistani] concentrations and lines of communications 
in Pakistan termtory.” However, General Lockhart, the British Commander- 
iChiet [C-in-C] of the Indian Army, ‘insisted that it would not he possible 
to expel the muders from the Jehlum valleys until the next spring. Moreover, 
the [defence] service chiefs and Mountbarten had effectively scuttled the 
govemument’s directive to employ the air force against the invaders along 
the border trom Naushem to Muzaffarihdd.’ Pt. Nehru had wanted the 
Indian Anny to be "prepared to enter the Sialkot, Gujarat and Jehlum 
districts of Pakistan in order to deny the raiders the assistance they were 
getting at ther bases. Mountbatten, in his capacity as chairman of the 
defence conumittee, stated ath that no directive should be issued on these 
lines” Mountbatten’s motive, Mr. Daspupta says, was ‘to avert a full- 
fledged war between India and Pakistan... in keeping with British policy." 

The Government of India further directed its army to recapture the 
terntoeries that Pikistin had taken in the Muzaffaribid area. Nehru also 
wanted to invade Lahore, in onder to make Pakistin give up its aggression. 
The British officers in the Indian army did not carry out any of these 
instructions. 

India did recapture several territories in Poonch, Rajourt and Kargil, 
especially Poonch town. Nehru did this by giving instructions directly to the 
field commanders, and bypassing the British service chiefs. 

To this day the Inhan neht continues to slam Pt. Nehru for having been 
a bleeding heart pinko because he took the Kashmir issue to the United 
Nations. He should have, instead, sent in the army to liberate the occupied 
areas, thes feel. Daszupta rescues Pt. Nehru from the still-furious right on 
this account as well. He says, ‘It was [Mountbatten] who had first proposed 
a UN-supervised plebiscite in Kashmir.’ 

Nehru resisted the idea of going lo the UN. The British coaxed him by 
promising a “clear verdict’ in India’s favour. Nehru did not fall for the 
sweet talk and decided to go on an offensive, instead. 

According to Mr. Dasgupta, the Bntish Prime Minister, Clement Attlee, 
then made a telephone call to Pt. Nehru and warned thal it would “gravely 
prejudice India’s case if it were to send Its forces into Pakistin.” Dasgupta 
adds, ‘In the [UN] Security Council it soon became clear that India would 
face condemnation if it were to send its forces into Pakistan." 

Above all, ‘The new C-in-C, General Bacher [also a British national], 
confided to the US charge d’affaires that he had taken no steps to prepare 
the Indian army for a cross-border operation’. 


Pi 
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Plebiscite and the UN Resolutions 
Qn the Sth January, 1949, the LIN passed a resolution asking both countries 
to determine the wish of the people of the shite, | 

"These resolutions,” Pakistan analwst anil parliamentarian M.P. Hthandarg 
would later write, “contain the following provistons: The Pakistan Army will 
be toially withdrawn from all parts of Kashmir (as well as the mujahideen 
who were described as tribesmen in those days). India is not obliged to 
withdraw its Army in Kashmir in full. The plebiscite will be arranged and 
held by India for all practical purposes. 

“Is it conceivable that any Pakistan government wont allow a plebiscite 
under these conditions? So why ery for a solution which 1s inherently 
unacceplable® In the very unlikely event of India agreeing to a plebiscite, we 
[Pakistan] will have to reject the LN resolutions on Kashmir as they stand.” 
(The Dawn, Karachi, Pakistan, August [99.) 

Indeed, the mood in the state was 50 proeindia at the time that the 
plebiscite would have certainty gone in India’s favour. 50, Pakistan prevented 
the plebiscite first by not withdrawing Its forees to thrs day, and then by 
helping split the state inte five parts. (Mr. Bhandar mentions only four. He 
probably counts ‘Agad Jammi and Kashmir’ and the ‘horthern Areas’ as 
one.) Incidentally, there is a sixth fragment, too. Hunza was mereed with 
Pakistan-proper in 1974. 

Even the India-baiting, pro-Pakistan Alastair Lamb agrees that ‘In the 
early years of the dispute... a majority of the population of both Kashmir 
and Jammd provinces would, in fact, had they been given the chance to 
express their preferences, not have opted for union with Pakistan... [Sjome 
kind of association with the Indian republic would have been acceptable.’ 

The princely state of Jammi and Kashmir had an area of 2.22,230 99. 
km. It is now split into six units, which are almost impossible to unify. 
Pakistan has occupied 78,114 sq. km. which it has split into two parts. 
China is in occupation of 42,685 sq. km. which, again, ts in two parts. 
37,555 sq.km. are in Aksai Chin, which China invaded in 1962, and 5,120 
sq.km. in the Shaksgam region “that was ceded by Pakistan to China” the 
next year, (The quote is from M.P, Bhandara, op cit. Mr. Bhandara lists this 
among the “reason(s) why the UN resolutions of 1948/ 49 are made obsolete 
by time.”)' India administers 101,447 sq.km. 


$ POG. Rasool, quoting A\G. Noorwni, says that ‘in actual practice Pakistan gained 
700 square mules of tenntery im Shimshal valley.” He does not substantiate the 
clam. The mmpertant thing is that Pakistan has altered. perhaps inetmevably, the 
territories of the state as they had existed on 14 August 1947, making the UN 
resolution unimplementable, 
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1950-53: Constitutional Ties 


The Constituent Assembly of newly independent India had been working on 
the Constitution of India. On the 17th October, 19-49, it approved the 370th 
Article of this Constitution, This article governs the relationship of the Union 
of India with the State of Jamma & Kashmir. It guarantees J&K autonomy 
of a kind that no other Indian state enjoys. This was in fulfilment of the 
rights promised to the state in the Instrument of Accession. 

Above all, Article 370 gave Jammd & Kashmir alone among all Indian 
states the right to have a Constitution, and thus have a flag, of its own. It 
accepted that ‘the power of (the Indian) Parliament to make laws for the 
said State shall be limited’ by and large to ‘matters specified in the Instrument 
of Accession’. Till 1965, the state even had its own Prime Minister. 

In July 1950, Sheikh Muhammad Abdullah enacted the most revolutionary 
land reforms in the history of India. The proprietary rights of almost ten 
thousand absentee landlords were transferred to the tillers. No compensation 
was paid to the former landowners. (The Constitution of India, on the other 
hand, requires that compensation has necessarily to be paid.) More than 
sixty per cent of the population of Kashmir benefitted from these reforms. 

M. Brecher, a contemporary author, wrote in The Struggle for Kashmir 
(OUP, 1953), “The vast majority of Kashmiris have benfitted from these 
reforms and many of those interviewed expressed the fear that in Pakistan, 
where no comparable land reforms have taken place, the land given to them 
might be returned to the landlords... [Therefore.} the overwhelming majority 
[of Kashmiris] favour the continuation of the present pro-Indian Government 
of Jammid and Kashmir.’ 

(Over the next few years the governments of several important countries 
would accept this analysis. The first secretary of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, Nikita Khrushchev, and the Soviet Prime Minister, Nikolay 
Bulganin, visited Srinagar on the 10th December, 1955. They said that the 
people of Kashmir had settled the Kashmir question and that Kashmir was 
one of the states of India. Three months later, on the 16th March, the 
Chinese premier Chou [Zhou] En Lai said much the same: that the people 
of Kashmir had already expressed their will regarding accession to India. 
Another seven months later, on the 17th November, 1956, the British Prime 
Minister, Clement Atlee, said, ‘Kashmir has definitely opted for union with 
India.*) 

Indeed, accession to Pakistan was not a desire expressed by any shade 
of political opinion in the state at the time. The pro-Pakistan Muslim 
Conference had a base only in the areas that are now in ‘Azad Jammi & 
Kashmir’. Mr. Mohiuddin Qarra left the ruling National Conference when 
the Sheikh did not include him in his cabinet. He alone would later speak 
up for Pakistan. 
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In July-August 1952, India’s Prime Minister, Pt. Jawaharlal Nehry. and 

n Ju Oe ai of the State, Sheikh Muhammad Abdullah, workeg ou 
ra he Delhi Agreement. On the one hand Sr out the 
details of the state’s autonomy within the umn i. * ts : Other, js 
affirmed that Kashmir was an integral part of India. a e sea thar 
several subjects that had not been conceded to the ein Oo! India in the 
Instrument of Accession were granted now. The Sheik announced this tg 
a huge, cheering crowd at Srinagar’s Lal Chowk on the 26th July, 1959 


1953-1975: The Sheikh’s Years of Wilderness 
However, things began to go wrong shortly thereafter. 

FLA. War tells it thus, “Sheikh [Muhammad] Abdullah realised [that the 
dilution of the State’s autonomy through the Delhi Agreement was a] legal 
blunder. [Therefore he] hesitated to give full effect to [the] Delhi Agreement 
of 1952. He insisted on [a] reconsideration and amendment of [the] Delhi 
Agreement but the New Delhi Govt. refused to do so and insisted on Sheikh 
[Muhammad] Abdullah to adhere to [the] already executed Delhi Agreement, 


Thus [a] controversy between Sheikh [Muhammad] Abdullah and P 


t. Jawahar 
Lal Nehru started...’ 


On the 9th August, 1953, the Government of India advised Yuvraj Karan 
Singh, the Sadar-e-Riyasat, to remove Sheikh Abdullah from the post of 
Prime Minister, arrest him, and replace him with Bakhshi Ghulam Muhammad. 
Mirza Afzal Beg, who ranked second in the Sheikh’s cabinet, was also 
detained. The Bakhshi, too, was a ranking member of the cabinet. 

As mentioned, by now the Sheikh had acquired a near-messianic status 
among the people of Kashmir and Doda. scheduled Caste Hindus of Jammi, 
too, were beholden to him. His land reforms had benefitted almost every 
single underclass rural famil y. So, when the Sheikh Was arrested, his countless 
admirers organised angry demonstrations in various parts of Kashmir and 
Doda. [ am told that for several months life in Kashmir came to a standstill 


and the valley and Doda became Virtually ungovernable. The State Government 
got its police to put dow 


a n these agitations. Several dozen workers of the 

National Conference were Killed in the process. (Records of those unfortunate 

me of the 1990s—are terribly biased. Some records exaggerate the 

= wndly. Others Pretend that the transition of power from the 

: 1 to the Bakhsh} was mostly peaceful.) 

ie ee etecseany analyst VN. Datta would later ask, adding 
* ssspite the long judicial Proceedings against the Sheikh. there WS 


nothing to , ms 
ove al had to be called off. Eventually: 


Neon ie his fullt, and the trj 
€rvene, and [in 1958) the Sheikh was released. 
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Upon the Sheikh’s arrest most members of the NC left th | , 
oth August, 1955, they formed the Plebiscite Front. with vr eae On tie 
ag its President. (The Mirza had been released from prison carlir — ~~ 
The Front wanted the people of the state to decide ce oe 
about the political and constitutional future of the state The ik i 
formally became a member of the Front. (The Front ae dicapived i. 1975, 
when it converted itself back into the National Conference. It ie not 
banned, except in 1971, because in the 1950s the Constitution of India éid 
not outlaw even organisations demanding the secession of a state from the 
Union of India. The PF was asking for much less.) ; 


The Bakhshi became the head of what was left of the NC. 


A Plebiscite Administrator Is appointed 

The Indian Prime Minister invited his Pakistani counterpart, Mr. Muhammad 
Ali Bogra, to New Delhi for negotiations. They isued 2 Joint Declaration in 
which it was agreed that a plebiscite administrator would be appointed in 
April 1954, to ascertain the views of the people of the state. 

The UN appointed Sir Owen Dixon as the administrator of the plebiscite. 
‘in the meantime,” H.A. War adds, *the Pakistan government unwisely and 
prematurely involved herself in American-sponsored military pacts against 
the Soviet-Russia bloc and allowed her termtory, including Gilgit [in POR] 
to be a base for the American army... This antagonised and enraged Soviet 
Russia. The result was that Soviet Russia vetoed the American sponsored 
resolutions for implementation of Plebiscite Resolutions... This is the 
fiundamental and starting point which gave diplomatic victory to India.’ 


An integral part of the Union of India 

Till 1956, India considered all of Jamma and Kashmir a disputed territory. 
Towards the end of that year 4 major change took place that, from India's 
point of view, rendered UN resolutions on Kashmir irrelevant. On the 17th 
November, 1956, the Constituent Assembly of Jammt and Kashmir adopied 
and enacted the Constitution of Jammi and Kashmir. Section 3 of the 
State’s constitution said, “The State of Jammia and Kashmir is and shall be 
an integral part of the Union of India.’ 

Section 4 went on to add, ‘The territory of the 
the territories which on the fifteenth day of Augus 
sovereignty or suzerainty of the Ruler of the State.’ - 

With such unambiguous declarations by the Constituent Assembly eae 
State, India’s official stance on Kashmir changed. Thenceforth, India began 
to refer to Kashmir as its atoot afig (3 Pé of the body that . — 
severed’ or ‘integral part’). The dispute with Pakistan was NOW Imre 
the territories under its illegal occupation. 


State shall comprise all 
t. 1947, were under the 
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Dynamice/popular/incorruptible: but UNFCpresenennye ae 
Between 1953 and 1975, the state had a succession of Primes Chie! Ministers, 
(The Prime Minister of the state was renamed Chie! jyeristee a 1965.) 
The Bakhshi (1953-63), 4 former licutenant al the sheikh, rag tS we 
popular, and effective. Aided by generous finances ~~ ea he 
masterminded the rapid economic transformation of ONE: Oh a la three 
most backward states into one of its lop ten states, Ile left behind what a 
journalist would later call ‘a whole range of developmental iiahetale 
(Greater Kashmir, 3 Feb, 2003.) G.M. Sadiq (1964-71) was respected for 
his incorruptibility and his sense of fairplay and justice, | _ 

However, no one, not even the ideological successors of these Chief 
Ministers, would accuse them or their governments of being representative, 
Nor do the state governments of that period have apologists lefl in any 
section of political opinion in the rest of India. Certainly not in the extreme 
right, nor even in the ruling elite of that era, 

Candidates representing the Sheikh boycotted all elections. (In 1971-72 
alone were they legally barred from contesting elections.) That was the 
main reason why the governments of that era were quite unrepresentative, 
Several Members of the Legislative Assembly (MLAs) of the Stale were 
known as ‘Khaliq-made MLAs.’ They owed their position not to the electorate 
but to Mr. Khaliq, a powerful local bureaucrat, who declared them ‘elected.’ 

The rigging of elections in Kashmir went beyond the crude casting of 
fake votes that takes place in, say, Pakistan or Bihar. In Kashmir such 
things were done with style and imagination. In 1971, a member of the 
Jamat-e-Islami decided to stand for elections to the national parliament from 
the Anafitnag constituency. This was an unprecedented decision for a Jamati. 
There was a huge groundswell of support for him. The main secular party 
knew that its candidate would lose. So it sent its workers in jeeps all over 
Anafitnag, claiming to be workers of the Jamat. They announced over 
megaphones that the Jamat had decided to boycott the 1971] elections as 
well. As a result most of the Jamat’s voters stayed at home and the secular 


party’s candidate won, (A ranking Kashmiri Congressman, who had taken 
part in this game, gave me these details.) 


6 In 2001, for instance, Delhi gave the State Rs.6,000 per c 
half was plan assistance. This is generous by any Standards. It does nor include 
what Delhi spends on the army and para- military forces in the ue Since 1990 
J&R has been on a par with six other states singled out by th Ge vertinie t of 
India for the highest financial assistanc FTORS ton ew 


¢. Between 1952 an Dace 
a favoured category, but finsrriglly Seveqt 2 and 1989, too, it was in 


| | ee | or cighth among the Indian states in 
— per capita assistance. In 1999- 2000, after a decade of militancy, of all 
ea States J&K had the lowest number of people below the poverty line: 3.46 
lakh people (or 3.5% of the population), aan 


apita. Of this almost 
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And yel, as the 1967 and 1972 elections would later indicate, radically 
different points of view did get accommodated. At least some MLAs ae 
the Valley (and most from Jammda and Ladakh) did represent their 
constituents, | 


The Sheikh alternated between occasional spells of freedom and house 
arrest at places as far apart as Kud (Jamma) and Ooty, a hill station in Tamil 
Nadu, between 1953 and 1975. 

He was released from ‘house arrest’ in 1958—for a while. After a short 
spell of freedom the Sheikh was detained again, this time for the Kashmir 
Conspiracy Case. He was accused of working for the secession of Kashmir 
from India. 

In October 1962, China invaded Ladakh and helped itself to 14,500 sq. 
miles of undefended Indian territory, including a lot of the stunning Pangong 
Lake, (That was an era of pacifism in Indian politics. India considered 
China not just a friend but a ‘brother’. So, it did not see the need to keep 
an army on its borders with China.) 

China coveted not just Indian Ladakh but also some parts of Ladakh that 
had been occupied illegally by Pakistan. So, the Eastern giant asked its 
vassal to cough up 5,130 sq. km. of Occupied Ladakh as a tribute. Pakistan 
obliged its overlord. Solomon would have summarily ejected Pakistan from 
his court for agreeing to carve up the baby. 

An event took place on the 27th December, 1963, that rocked the Valley, 
yes, to its very roots. It led to the first major mass demonstrations after the 
Accession of 1947. The holiest relic in the Valley, a hair from the beard of 
Prophet Muhammad, peace be on him, was stolen from Srinagar’s Hazratbal 
shrine. All shopkeepers pulled down their shutters and people hoisted black 
flags everywhere. Huge processions were taken out, mourning the loss of 
the much-loved relic. Thousands of people went about town demanding the 
immediate recovery of the relic and strict action against the culprits. 

Fortunately, the relic was recovered the next week and identified as 
genuine. Whoever had stolen it put it back where it belonged. Everyone has 
a good idea as to who the culprits were. However, they have not been 
identified officially. The theory is that a powerful but well-meaning person 
had ‘borrowed’ the relic for his seriously ‘ll mother to see. Therefore, no 
one holds the act against him any more. 


The Sheikh visits Pakistan 

The political fallout of the Hazratbal ‘ncident was that Delhi released the 
Sheikh from detention. It knew that only he could soothe the inflamed 
passions. The Kashmir Conspiracy Case was withdrawn. Pt. Nehru requested 
the Sheikh and Mirza Afzal Beg to go to Pakistan to pave the way for a 
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settlement of the Kashmir issue. They did so in May OO, However, Py 
Nehru died in New Delhi while the two K ashmirl leaders were jin akistay 
The Sheikh-Mirza visit was cul short. 

Sheikh Abdullah was arrested again after Pt Nehru's death, 


The 1965 War 

Once in every few years since its creation, Pakistan has tried to anne, 
Kashmir. International opinion (and law) being what it 1s, 1118 not possip, 
for Pakistan to send in its army. Not openly at least. So, its army traing 
unemployed rural Pakistanis, arms them and sends them into India, If they 
win, good for Pakistan, which then takes over the cantured territories, ff 
they don’t, deny that you've got anything to do with them, Total deniability 
Low cost. 

In August 1965, Pakistan did it again. President Ayub Khan directed 
General Musa to ‘defreeze Kashmir problem... and bring India to conference 
table.” He really believed (as did his successors in 1999) that India would 
take the Pakistani attack lying down. His directive to Musa said, 'As a 
general rule Hindu morale would not stand more than a couple of hard 
blows delivered at the right time and place,” 

‘On the night of August 5/6, 1965, hundreds of armed men crossed the 
cease-fire line from Pakistan-controlled Kashmir to the Indian side.’ 
(Cloughley, The Pakistani Army: Wars and Insurrections,) Arif Jamal (The 
News, Pakistan, the 11th July, 1999) adds, ‘Pakistan's aggression in Kashmir, 
code named Operation Gibralter [sic], precipitated [the] Indian attack on 
Pakistan.” 

Lal Din, a Muslim Gujjar who was later awarded the ‘Padma Shri’, w25 
the first to alert the Indian government about the infiltration. Thousands of 
other nameless Muslims gave the Indian forces clues about where the 
Pakistanis were hiding. This greatly helped the Indian forces in their effort 
to flush the infiltrators out. Pakistan imposed yet another pointless wat tha! 
resulted, on the 11th September, in a U.N.-brokered cease-fire. The Indian 
Army conquered Pakistani territory, among other places, in the Lahore and 
Sialkote sectors. Pakistan had a clear edge in Jammd district. 


7 ‘For long Pakistan was the belligerent power in the sub-continent,’ the right wink 
Pakistani columnist Ayaz Amir would write thirty-seven years later. ‘Its Pf 7. 
subscribfed] to the belief that one Muslim was equal in combat to ten Hindus 
In the order of battle for the 1965 war it was actually put down in black af 
white that as a rule Hindu morale cracked under a few sharp hlows. 


We hs 
m2.) 
learned our lessons in heroism the hard way,’ (Greater Kashmir, June 3, 2 
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Who won? The Pakistanis genuinely believe that they did. They even 
have a Victory Day to celebrate their ‘victory’ in that war. Western writers 
like Christina Lamb (Waiting for Allah) say that Pakistan lost. Jamal writes, 
‘(Cloughley) stops short of declaring the September 1965 war as a defeat 


for Pakistan because “both countries’ economies were badly affected and 
their defence forces suffered severe blows”.’ 


H.A. War sums up the result thus, ‘India invaded Lahore, Sialkote, Sind, 
etc. Pakistan had a narrow escape from annihilation through the historical 
bravery and unity of [the Pakistani] Army and Punjabi civil population.’ 
(H1.A. War was a founder member of Kashmir’s Islamic Students League, 


many members of which later became militants. His politics have been 
anything but pro-India.) 


The Tashkent Agreement 


A peace conference was convened in Tashkent (then in the Soviet Union) 
in January 1966. According to the Tashkent Agreement, which India and 
Pakistan signed, both countries would withdraw their forces to the “Cease- 
fire Line’ of 1949, 

The Pakistani scholar F.S. Aijazuddin recalls, “At Tashkent, the talks 
between Nehru’s successor [as Prime Minister of India] Lal Bahadur Shastri 
and [the Pakistani President, Field Marshall] Ayub Khan were on the verge 
of collapse on the morning of January 10, 1966, until they were rescued 
by the [Soviet] Premier Kosygin who shuttled the whole day between the 
{wo intransigent leaders until they reached a compromise... 

“Shastri conceded an adjustment on the cease-fire line and the cession 
of some areas to Pakistan. Ayub Khan held back his consent and said he 
would give his reply later. The same night Shastri died and with him hopes 
of any settlement, however partial.” (The Dawn, Karachi, Pakistan, August 
1999.) 

All the same, on the 25th February, 1966, India returned to Pakistan all 
the territories that it had conquered during the 1965 war. 


The Changing Fortunes of the PF 


Pakistan’s lack of success in the 1965 war demoralised a section of the 
Plebiscite Front (PF). Mr. Ali Muhammad Natk, who was the General 
Secretary of the PF, and other like-minded members felt that the Front 
ought to stop boycotting elections to the State Assembly. Two of them 
contested the 1967 elections, Both won, However, the Sheikh and Mr. Beg 
did not approve. They expelled Mr. Naik and his followers from the PF. 

Around then a Kashmiri Pandit girl, Parmeshwari, got married to a 
Muslim. This enraged the Kashmiri Pandits. They launched the most intense 
agitation that the Valley had seen since 1963. The situation threatened to get 
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out of hand. A violent clash between the hotheads of the two COMMUNiIties 
was feared. The PF, which had a huge following among the masses, helped 
the Sadiq government maintain the peace. As a token of its Gratitude, the 
government removed the restrictions that it had placed on the movement, 
of the Sheikh and Mr. Beg. 


Accommodating Political Diversity 

Pakistan, as mentioned, had no noticeable political support in the state, Ti} 
1968. that is. The Sheikh was released from house arrest that year. Some 
Delhi-based lawyers helped organise in Srinagar a meeting of all the political 
parties of the state. The State People’s Convention was held at the Mujahid 
Manzil, the Headquarters of the National Conference. 

At the conference, Bakhshi Ghulam Muhammad forcefully recommended 
that the state remain within India. A number of delegates, led by Abdu! 
Rashid Shah, an advocate, asked for a plebiscite to be held to find out what 
the people of the state wanted. Among those who supported India were 
Maulana Masoodi and Ghulam Mohiuddin Qarra. 

Pakistan received political support from a single delegate. Syed Ali Shah 
Geelani of the Jamat-e-Islami, a right wing Islamic organisation, said that 
he favoured the accession of Kashmir to Pakistan. 

And yet the idea of Pakistan was soon forgotten, at least for a while. Till 
then the Jamat-e-lslami had not participated in any elections, in India or 
Pakistan. However, Mr. Geelani and fellow Jamatis from Kashmir decided 
to contest the 1972 elections to the Jamma and Kashmir Legislative 
Assembly, Three stalwarts of the party, including Mr. Geelani, won. All 
three took the oath of allegiance to the Constitution of India when they 
entered the Assembly. They functioned as legislators for the entire five-year 


term of the Assembly. (Mr. Geelani later wen from the Sopore constituency 
in 1977 and 1987 as well.) 


The 1971 War/The Hijacking of the ‘Ganga’ 


On the 3th January, I971, the state police discovered the existence of a 
secessionist Organisation called Al Fateh. The organisation was never heard 
of thereafter. This was the first time that an organised group, though short- 
lived, was found to be working for the secession of the eave from India. 

Later that month, on the 30th, Ganga, an Indian Airlines (1A) Fokker 
Friendship aeroplane flying from Srinagar to Jammd was hijacked to Lahore. 
The hijackers claimed to be Kashmiri militants. The hijacking resulted in 4 
Strange, childish euphoria and excitement in Pabician, Instead of arresting 


the hijackers immediately, the authorities in Lahore egged them on to blow 
up the plane. 
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Hashim Quréshi, who led the hijackers ha 


d Vone over to }’ his aye Lt 

ki > = =m thy ae = 8 se ie = : al tan WW 
April 1970. Oace there, Magboo! Bhatt, the leader of the Jamm and Kashmir 
Liberniten Front (IAL Kh, t(rned Qurishi tor the hipacking According ty 


Quréshi, ‘as soon as he and other hijackers foreed the aireratt to land at 
Lahore, he was contacted by SSP [chief of district mice] Lahore Sardar 
Vakil who asked hin te) bur the plane. According to [Quréshil, Major 
Rahim of ISU [Inter Services Intelligence] and K.H. Khursheed. former 
President ot Pakistin-occupied-Kashmir. former president of the Bar at 
Supreme Court of Pakistan and onetime private secretary to Mohammad Ali 
Jinnah, were Witness to how SSP Lahore motivated him to burn the plane." 
Quréshi added, [The SSP] told us that it was Magbool Bhat's order to burn 
the plane. We acted accordingly. However, when later Bhat met us at the 
Lahore airport. he said that he had not conveved any such orders.” (Both 
quotes are from the Dany Excelsior, Jamma, the US8th Januar, 2001.) 

In January 19871, Qamar Ali Gilani was the Deputy Superintendent of 
Police, Cantonment. Lahore. A few days after Mr. Quréshi’s confession, 
Mr. Gilani told the Pakistani daily Jang that it was he who had set the 
Ganga on fire, “on orders.” (The Times of India, February 6, 2001.) The 
Chairman of the JALF, Mr. Amanullah Khan, has written in his autobiography 
that the Pakistani establishment had manipulated Maqbool Bhatt, that the 
JKLF had indeed hijacked Ganga and that the hijacking and blowing up of 
the Ganga were mistakes. 

One should read the Pakistani newspapers of the days following the 
blowing up to see how thrilled most Pakistanis, leaders as well as ordinary 
folk, were when the Indian plane went up in flames. You simply won't miss 
the glee on the faces of senior Pakistani officials and leaders in photographs 
of the incident. It was as if Pakistan had won a major cricket victory (or 
a minor battle) against India. 

At the time Pakistan had two wings, West and East, with India in 
between. Pakistani aeroplanes, civil as well as military, would fly between 
the two wings over thousands of miles of India. When some Pakistanis 
destroved the IA plane, India retaliated by banning flights between West and 
East Pakistan through Indian airspace. After that the only way that Pakistan 
could send troops, guns or even supplies from West to East Pakistan Was 
by refuelling its aircraft in Sri Lanka. This was very expensive and 
inconvenient for it, Which is why Pakistan has been trying to disown the 
blowing up of the IA plane ever since. | = 

There are two other reasons why Pakistan has been blaming the JALF 
entirely for that incident. : , . 

Pakistan has split Occupied Kashmir into two. Avid Jamma and on 
(the occupied parts of Rajouri, Poonch, Mirpur and Muzaffarabad) and the 
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argtil). Mr. Amanullah Khan belonyed és 
He consistently opposed the delinking 
ys, if he had accepted this delinking 
finition, he ceased to be a Kashinig 


Northern Areas (mainly occupied 6 
Gilgit, which is in the Northern Areas. 
of the NAs from AJK. Among other tht 
then, by the Pakistani government's de 
Secondly, Maqbool Bhat stood fur an H'r , 
Kashmir. He opposed the State's ACCESSION Lo 7 - | 

Pakistan was rattled by Bhatt and Khan s postin ve : as ISSues, 
The disastrous blowing Up of the Ganga came ir eae Y CxXCUSE for 
Pakistan to distance ‘self from Bhatt, Khan and (ures, 

And vet Mr. Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto was one of — ss ne at the 
Lahore airport to cheer the hijackers on. Khursheed and aqboo! Bhan 
were also there. Bhutto's party had just won the elections iD West Pakistan 
He was not only attempting to become the Prime Minister of the country 
(which he later did), he was the civilian with the greatest influence on the 
then military government of Pakistan. 

By then a secessionist movement was brewing in fast Pakistan. ‘The 
[Pakistani] Army thought it could subdue the ‘Bingos [ Bengalts] by a mass 
slaughter [of “several hundreds of thousands of Bengalis”]. India only 
exploited the weakness of Pakistan.’ Jamal op. cit. in single quotes, Cloughley 
in double.) 

This resulted in Pakistan and India going to war for a third time, on the 
3rd December, 1971. There was war on the Jamm(i and Kashmir border! 
cease-fire line, too. Jamma was attacked, On the 16th December, the 
Pakistani army in its eastern wing surrendered to India. East Pakistan became 
Bangladesh. The ban on the flight of Pakistani aeroplanes over Indian terntory 
was one of the factors that contributed to the Pakistani defeat. 


, independent, reunited JammG ang 
akistan, 


The Simla Agreement 

India now held ninety-three thousand Pakistani officers and soldiers in its 
prisons. The Prime Ministers of India and Pakistan, Indira Gandhi and 
Zulfigar Ali Bhutto, met at Simla (as it was then spelt) in July 1972, t 
‘establish durable peace in the sub-continent’. Mr. Bhutto’s daughter, Benazir, 
then a student, accompanied him. 

| The Presence of its Lieutenant and Major Generals, Brigadiers and other 
officers in Indian jails was a matter of national humiliation in Pakistan. 
Public opinion in that country wanted its boys back at the earliest. Benazit 
= noted in her autobiography that India could have dictated terms # 
Simla, 

Within India there was unanimity that India should use this bargainine 

chip for ‘a final settlement of Jamma and Kashmir’. The only difference 
were on what that settlement should have been. The right wanted pakista 
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to return to India the areas of Jammd and K 
return for its men. Saner Indians merely wanted to convert the ‘line of 
control [LOC] resulting from the cease-fire of December 17, 1971" into an 
international border. (By 1999 almost the entire world would agree that this 
was the onl} possible solution: cach country would keep what it had and 
stop coveting what the other administered.) 

Mr. Bhutto pleaded with Mrs, Gandhi not to treat Pakistan as a vanquished 
country, but to give him an agreement that he could sell at home. The 
historic Simla Agreement was signed on July 3, 1972. It accommodated 
Mr. Bhutto's plea so completely that, as Benazir would note, the jubilant 
Pakistani negotiators cried out, ‘Larhka hua hai.’ (‘Rejoice, for a son is 
born.” In much of sexist South Asia the birth of a daughter is bad news.) 
Moderate Indians had prevailed. 

The Simla Agreement made two things clear: 

a) ‘The two countries are resolved to settle their differences by 
peaceful means through bilateral negotiations.’ 

However, no sooner had the Simla Agreement been signed than it became 
a matter of state policy m Pakistan to ‘internationalise’ Kashmir. There is 
no sense of guilt or shame in that country for having gone back on a 
solemn, written assurance, in exchange for which it had got back ninety- 
three thousand of its soldiers and was spared a humiliating treaty, which 
India had in its power to impose. 

b) ‘In Jammd and Kashmir (the LOC) shall be respected by both 
sides without prejudice to the recognised position of either side. 
Neither side will seek to alter it untlaterally, irrespective of mutual 
differences and legal interpretations. Both sides further undertake 
to refrain from the threat or the use of force in violation of this 
line.’ 

This is another clause that Pakistan has been violating regularly and 
brutally: through the reign of terror that it masterminded in the state in the 
1990s and through its self-destructive aggression in Kargil in 1999. It makes 
even doves like this writer (with all my love for the people and culture of 
Pakistan) wonder if there’s any point in ever entering into a treaty with 
Pakistan, considering that it will not be honoured anyway. 

Nationalistic Indians often claim that there was a secret clause in the 
Simla Agreement, solving the Kashmir problem once and for all. There was 
no need for a secret clause when two phrases said it all: ‘without prejudice 
to the recognised position of either side’ and ‘neither side will seek to alter 
(the LOC] unilaterally’. In plain English they mean that Mrs. Gandhi and 
Mr. Bhutto had explicitly, in writing, agreed that i) India would keep the 
parts of the state that it had and Pakistan would retain the areas It had 
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on Sheikh Abdullah had been dismissed from Office ap 
ar 1953. This divided thinking Kashmir into three broad 
aad dependence and pro-Pakistan. But after the breaky 
IndGepe , —- a 
had thitherto favoured the secession of Kashn;, 


The wildly popul 
placed under arrest 
eroups: pro-India, pro- 
of Pakistan, many one comment aeak 
from India began to 7 penpewilic sy hel’ 1971 wars dy es 

Tend Ge of the Bloblacie Front, except the salt 7? go 
fiemeaned and managed to persuade Sheikh memes i | “ ee 
seck a solution within the sovereignty of India. abe - ‘ag ection 
of Sheikh [Muhammad] Abdullah, the president of ~~ : eae firza 
Afzal [Beg] issued a policy statement from New Delhi on . €Druary 
1972, declaring that “there was no dispute about accession of the J&K State 
with India. The dispute was only with regard to [the] quantum of accession” 


The Return of the Sheikh (1975-82) 


On the 10th November 1973, the Sheikh, now finally out of prison, reminded 
everyone that Kashmir’s accession to India was final. 


Like the false mother that it was, Pakistan continued to chop up the state. 
The fabled Hunza, where life expectancy is among the highest in the world, 
was one of the territories that Maj. Brown had gifted to Pakistan in 1947. 
On the 24th September, 1974, Pakistan sliced Hunza out of 
Northern Areas and merged it with Pakistan-proper. 


Around the same time G. Parthsarathy and Mirza Afzal Beg were working 
out the details of a final settlement of the Kashmir issue. They represented 
the Indian Prime Minister, Mrs Indira Gandhi, and the Sheikh respectively. 
Their ‘Agreed Conclusions’ were finalised on the 13th November, 1974. 

Each day that the Kashmiris were denied control of their own destiny 


through leaders of their choice bred disaffection among the people of Kashmir 
against the Indian State. It also brought 


: into question the legitimacy of the 
men who were ruling the state. Fortunately, these men had the wisdom to 
oy as much—that the Sheikh was the true representative of Kashmir, 
not they. | 


On the 24th February, 1975, 
of Chief Minister. His party, the 
both in the National Parli 
Kashmir unit invited She 
Sheikh assumed Office t 


the so-called 


Syed Mir Qasim resigned from the office 
Indian National Congress, had a majority 
dment and in the State Assembly. Its Jamma and 


ikh Abdullah to become the Chief Minister. The 
he next day. 
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ou invnacticy Han » Diat."-.' a 
The executive committee of the Plebiscite Front met for 


july 1975. This was at the Mujahid Manzil. The Sheikh and the Mirza 
wound Up the Front and reverted to the National Conference 


On the 15th se aan Indian Independence Day was celebrated 
in the state as never before. The Sheikh mobilised his extensive cadres to 
ensure this. At rallies everywhere there were cries of ‘Azad Hindustan 
zindabad’ ( Long live independent India’-this being the state’s equivalent of 
‘Jai Hind’). The Kashmiris once again affirmed that they were Indians, and 
by choice. The Kashmir issue had been resolved. Well, at least for a while. 

During the next two years the Sheikh effected some major administrative 
reforms. The most revolutionary of these is called Single Line Administration. 
This gave district administrators the power to decide on all district-level 
matters on their own. They no longer had to consult (or get the approval 
of) the state capital on most matters. 

However, on the 25th March, 1977, the Congress withdrew its support. 
For the first time after 1947, the state came to be ruled by its Governor, 
who is a nominee of New Delhi. The Governor, L.K. Jha, ordered that 
elections to the state legislative assembly would be held on the 30th June. 

The Janata Party had just been voted to power at the Centre (New Delhi) 
and in several North Indian states, riding an unprecedented wave of popularity, 
This wave extended to parts of Jammd province as well. In Kashmir, the 
Awami Action Committee of the Mir Waiz decided to support the party. 
The Janata Party was now poised to do extremely well throughout the state. 

Just then the Sheikh fell ill. Some top-rung leaders of the Janata Party 
visited Srinagar to canvas for their party. They harmed their party’s chances 
by not calling on the ailing Sheikh and by making some insensitive comments. 
The day before the elections a rumour electrified the Valley: the Sheikh was 
dead and his body was lying in state on slabs of ice. Even people who did 
not support the Sheikh plunged into mourning. An enormous ‘sympathy- 
wave’ arose overnight. 

The Sheikh swept the 1977 elections. These elections were considered 
the fairest to have been held in the state till then. This fairness weaned even 
more people away from the pro-independence/ pro-Pakistan schools of 
thought. When Pakistan executed its own democratically elected Prime 
Minister, Zulfigar Ali Bhutto, in 1979, there were widespread anti-Pakistan 
demonstrations and some anti-Jamat-e-Islami riots in Kashmir. It might not 
be an exaggeration to say that between then and 1984 it was difficult 9 
meet anyone in Kashmir who seriously considered leaving India, Pakistan's 
stock was at an all time low in the Valley. 

The Sheikh continued to introduce more far-reaching reforms, notably 
the Agrarian Reforms (Amendment) Act of 1978, which put more restrictions 
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ih Sheikh died on the 8th September, 1982. Radio Pakistan treated hj. 
Lhe . : ee the main, or even the second, lead of the day 


death as a minor item an 

1983-1989: Dishonouring the people’s verdict again 

1. the NC unanimously elected his son, Dr, Faroog 
Ardallah, as Chief Minister. The people of all regions of the state 
enthusiastically endorsed this decision through the elections of June 1983, 
In Jammti province, the NC, led by Dr. Farooq, won 22% of the votes 
polled, twice as many as what it had in the previous election. The 1983 
elections to the state legislative assembly, like the 1980 elections for the 
national parliament, were generally considered free and fair. 

However, Dr. Farooqg’s overwhelming majority in the state assembly was 
of no use. From the beginning of 1984, the local press was full of reports 
that Delhi was trying to get Dr. Farooq’s legislators to defect. On Sunday 
the 2nd July, 1984, Dr. Farooq went to Gulmarg for a couple of hours with 
his family and film actress Shabana Azmi. During those few, brief hours his 
brother-in-law, G.M. Shah, was installed as the Chief Minister of the state. 
Mr. Shah and a few NC legislators had joined forces with the state unit of 
the Indian National Congress. Together they managed to put together the 
number of legislators required to get Dr. Farooq dismissed. 

The government knew that there would be a violent response from the 
people. So it deployed para-military forces all over Srinagar and some major 
— However, such was the people’s anger that the forces were not 
Sante: sian, ae the 2nd July and the end of 
parts of Srinag; olfices shilte to Jamma for the winters, several 

Anti-Ind: a only be ruled by imposing curfew there. 
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part of the explanation lay in the difference in literacy levels. ° 
Kashmiri Pandit community is almost entirely literate 1 ite els the tiny 
Muslims ranged between Budgam’s 18° and Stinagar’s 3. a, regi ag the 
In the pericd covered by Gauhar (1947 to 1976) it siiemetieae a pom 
yet there can be no explanation other than Gauhar’s for the sleing nies 
representation of Muslims in post offices, in the office of the hecerens 
General and several other central departments. In several offices, eaieid 


was made for considerations other than merit. 


In 1990, the greater part of the Kashmiri Pandit community migrated 
from Kashmir to Jammd and other parts of India. The working of post 
offices In particular was crippled for several years after that. 

Employment under the Government of India accounts for a very small 
fraction of total government employment. The overwhelming bulk is under 
overnment. Gauhar notes that ‘two high-powered committees 
headed by retired chief justices of India were appointed to probe and 
suggest measures when the Pandit community alleged discrimination [against 
the Hindus by the Muslim-majority state government].’ 
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8 Quréshi, Hashim, Kashmir: The unveiling of truth! (1999). Jeddojuhd Publications, 


40 Abbot Road, Lahore, Pakistan. 
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The Muslim United Front 


By 1986, there was not a single person in Delhi's political establiss 
who approved of Dr. Farooq's dismissal. So, in March 1986, the Co 
Which then ruled India, decided to discontinue its support to Mr 
Shah. For the second time the state came to be ruled by its Governor ms 
months later, Governor's Rule was replaced, for the first time jn the histor, 
of the state, by the rule of the President of India. (The law requires 
However, President’s Rule lasted just two months. 
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Hilal Ahmad War was one of the founder-members of the Muslim uy 
Front [MUF]. He recalls, ‘After the dismissal of G.M. Shah's Govt., the 
Muslim United Front came into existence in 1986, cOMPprising Various ant. 
India parties. The soul and force of MUF was [the] Islamic Student: 
League [ISL]. [The] prominent stalwarts of [the League] were Hilal Ahmad 
War, Jameel Ahmad War, M. Yaseen Malik, Ashfaq Majeed Wani. Mushtag 
"il Islam, Firdous Ahmad, Fayaz Gandroo and Mohd. Hanief Gola. When the 
MUF decided to contest [the] 1987 Assembly Elections it was ISL thar had 
the honour and capacity of commanding the field of elections...’ | 


The 1987 Elections 


The Prime Minister of India, Rajiv Gandhi, and Dr. Farooq Abdullah entered 
into what is known as the ‘Rajiv-Faroog Accord’. On the 7" November, 
1986, their parties, the Indian National Congress and the National Conference. 
formed a coalition government in the state. Dr, Abdullah was its head. 

In March 1987, the two parties contested elections together, as coalition 
partners and friends. They won 63 of the 76 seats in the state Assembly, 

In the 1983 elections the NC had won almost two-thirds of all the votes 
cast in the Valley. The Congress got almost all the rest. So, theoretically, 
if these two parties, both secular and pro-India, were on the same side in 
an election, they should have polled around 95% of all votes. 

That did not happen. Together the two parties received slightly fewer 
votes than the NC had won on its own in 1983. 

The NC-Congress alliance had an unintended effect on the politics of the 
state. As Mr. Omar Abdullah’ would later tell BBC World, till then the 
contest in the state had been between the NC and the Congress. Those who 
were dissatisfied with the NC would vote for the Congress, and vice versa. 
Both parties had a secular ideology and both stood for the accession of the 
state to India. When the two joined hands, those who wanted to vote 
against either the NC or the Congress now had no secular or pro-India party 
left to vote for. They expressed their resentment against either or both of 
these parties by voting for the newly formed MUF. 


Nited 


oe er 
9 Mr. Omar Abdullah is Dr. Faroog’s son and the Sheikh's grandson. He had he 
important portfolios in the Council of Ministers of the Govt. of India. 
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The Muslim United Front (MUF) received almost all the anti-NC-Coner 
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votes of the Valley. 50, clearly these elections were generally fair, The pe 

von only four seats. This was partly because in the Indo-British system th 
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I Jowever, GOONS WEN expressed about the fairness of elections to four 
op five (maybe, SIX) seats in the Valley. Most analysts feel that even if the 
NC-Congress alliance had lost all these seats it would still have had a 
comfortable majority _ the state assembly. The MUF actually won four 
seats. If it had won all the disputed seats, the MUF would have had between 
eight and ten members in a house of 76. MUF’s own supporters feel that 
they could have won titteen. | 

H.A. War writes, {The Islamic Students League] projected Syed [Yusuf 
Shah] (the present chief of H.M.) on the political scene as the candidate of 
the MUF from the Amira Kadal constituency. [But the government] resorted 
to unprecedented rigging and converted [the] defeat [of its candidates] into 
victory... The result was that the youth of Kashmir lost faith in normal 
democratic methods to change the entire undemocratic political scenario in 
Kashmir.’ 

Syed Yusuf Shah went on to become the head of the Hizb-ul-Mujahideen 
(HM), under the name of Syed Salahuddin. For much of the 1990s, the HM 
was, in terms of hardware and firepower, the main militant organisation in 
the state. Yaseen Malik and Ashfaq Majeed Wan, leading meinbers of the 
ISL, would later join the top leadership of the Jamméai and Kashmir Liberation 
Front. 


1989-2003: The Government 

In 1988. Kashmir caught the first glimpse of what was to develop into a 
violent militant movement. It was masterminded, aided and, after 1995, 
increasingly manned by Pakistani nationals. 

In January 1990, the elected National Conference-Congress coalition 
resigned office, more than three years ahead of schedule. From then to 
October 1996, Governors appointed by the Government of India administered 
the state. — 

Elections to the state Assembly w 
1996. The National Conference, headed by Dr. Faroo 
than two-thirds of the seats. cad 

In the elections of 2002, the people of the state delivered a mixes aaa 
The NC, the Congress and the PDP (People’s Democratic ihe yarn 
as the top three political parties, in that order. No party could win T's 
seats to form a government on its own. 


ere next held in September-October 
q Abdullah, won more 
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vot together to form a coalition poverninent, India's Hotne an a ften 
as the Chief Minister, Mr. Sayeed had) been ee ELUM) (thy 
highest rank in the country, afler the Prime Minister) in the Jansr, ty 


government of 1990. 


1989-2004: Pakistan's Role 
The Western media went into a strange denial about Pakistan's role jp Ihe 
violence. The correspondents of at least two md Western Publication, 
would come over to my house in Srinagar, dine with ne tell ne about the; 
last visit to Pakistan and give me precise details about Pakistan's INVO] Vetneny 
But none of this would get reflected tn their reports, 

In 1995, some Pakistani nationals, Punjabis at that, abducted six Westers 
tourists. They wanted to get their leader, who was from an elite Lahiri 
family, released from an Indian jail. One of the American hostapes nave his 
captors the slip. This should have been major news and (may be a | lollywoed 
film) all over the world: the gutsy American who pot away. He provided 
details about the identities (and nationality) of the militants. And yet, barring 
a small newspaper from his hometown, not a single major Western 
organisation chose to cover his escape or his revelations, One of the 
aforementioned Western correspondents described the kidnappers as 
‘Kashmiri separatists’ in her reports. And yet it was she who had told me 
that they were Pakistani Punjabis. She had also given me details about their 
Lahore-based organisation, down to its exact location. 

The BBC carried hundreds of dishonest reports about the g 
especially in its Urdu radio service, which was then the single most powerful 
media outlet in Kashmir.'” The most extreme example of its blatant bias was 
when the revered Tsrar-i-Sharief shrine was burnt. BBC Word 
showed a clip of a Russian helicopter flying over 
claimed that it was an Indian helicopter flying 
item, shown several times that morming, w 


Oings on, 


television 
a town in Chechnya but 
over Tsrar-i-Sharief. This 
as used by the Pakistani propaganda 


10 From its inception to the ear! 
in the sway that it held in 1 
Srinagar and some major 


¥ 1990s, BBC’s Urdu radio service was unrivalled 
he Valley: where newspapers are still restricted t0 


towns. Television, too, has a limited reach. 
BBC's India correspondent. Mark Tully, 


state that | once wrote a Piece titled 
But in the 1990s, because of its bia 
people that it thought it was pander 


had such a legendary stature in the entire 
‘The Deification of Mark Tully [in J&K]. 
sed reports, BBC wound up losing the vey 
ng to. [ts listeners observed such a wide 22? 
between what they actually saw and what they heard on BBC Urdu that the) 
switched, en masse, to the pugnacious, Government of India-run Radio Kashmit. 
Today, BBC Urdu is the second choice in the Valley: in a field of two. 
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machinery to spread the rumour that the helicopter had been used to spray 
gunpowder on the holy shrine, inorder to seliton fire later, AVS part of the 
same conspiracy, a Jamm(-based newspaper! carried a similar story:the 
same day. Nhercfore, BBC's blatant lie was no accidental slip-up as it later 
tried to claim. ) 

However, by the mid-19905 Western povernments started indicating: to 
Pakistan that they did not approve of what it was doing in Kashenir. Almost 
on cue, the Western media started carrying exposés of Pakistan's role, 

Time magazine, for instance, wrote, ‘[I]n the first half of the [990s, 
Kashmiris themselves provided the steam in the anti-Indian militant movement. 
They were disorganized [No, they weren't-PD.] and willing to murder, but 
passionate and anxious to plead their nationalist cause with the outside 
world. 

‘Today, however, India’s charge [that ‘Pakistan formented the entire 
problem’) rings a lot truer, Despite a decade of denials-Islamabad insists tt 
provides only diplomatic, moral and political support, not training or tangible 
aid-Pakistan is fueling [sic] militant activity in Kashmir. Of the five main 
militant groups operating in Kashmir, four are based in Pakistan, where 
open recruiting and fund raising are commonplace. [The article does not say 
which the fifth group is-PD.] Training of militants is also done on Pakistani 
soil. The Pakistani military is deeply involved, especially in the smupgling of 
anti-India militants across the Line of Control. 

‘Militant groups have roots all over Pakistan, from their well-equipped 
training centres in Muzaffarabad... and the country’s North-West Frontier 
Province to the nice, middle-class houses in Lahore and Islamabad. Those 
houses may look no different from their neighbors [sic] at first glance, but 
what about the strange antennas on the roofs, the international phone lines 
and the transient occupants with unkempt hair, camouflage jackets and 
hiking boots?’’( “Inside Jehad", TIME, February 1, 2001.) 


1980s-2004: The changing pattern of PAkistan’s involvement 
After the murder of Indian diplomat Ravinder Mhitré and the execution of 
IKLF activist Maqboo! Butt, both in February 1984, the Jammo and Kashmir 
Liberation Front (JKLF) occupied the centrestage for several years. “”Akistan's 
Inter Services Intelligence (ISI) supported the JKLF throughout the 1980s. 
However, once Pakistan realised that the JKLE wanted a Kashmir that 
was independent of Pakistan, their ardour for this organisation Was suddenty 
cut short. This was around early 1990, The naive believe that this was 
11 This newspaper was, till then, the biggest selling [nplish-languapge ne 
the state. Again, because of its credibility problem tl has dropped oe ae 2 
four position, rejected by the very audience that it had tried to pander to. 
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because the ISI preferred the pro-Pakistan Hizieub hi geiiieen (HM/Hizb) 
i a ceptive a Pakistan-watcher as he jc 
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ekIASter “eae pakistan’s support for militancy tn Kashmir has 
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always been based on its own internal poutics. _— 

In 1990, Ms. Benazir Bhutto was elected the Prime pall ol Pakistan, 
with the support of the Jama‘at-é-Ulema-é-Islam (JUI). qT Hs party subscribes 
to a conservative interpretation of Islam. It " based in Pakistan's North 
West Frontier Province (NWFP). At the time It was led by Maulana-Faz). 
ureRehman. (The main JUI still is.) Till 1990, 1 was oriented towards the 
‘ichdd’ in Afghanistan alone. Kashmir was not on its horizon. The JUI Was 
too busy setting up Islamic madarasds in the NWEP. These seminaries 
produced the students (falibs) who went on to form Afghanistan's Taliban. 

Once the JUI became a part of Pakistan's ruling coalition, its militant 
wing, the Harkat ul Mujahideen (HuM) turned its sights towards Kashmir. 
After 1992 the ISI pushed members of this organisation into India. During 
that period the tall and muscular ‘guest militants’ of the HuM were the stuff 
of folklore in rural Kashmir. 

In 1993, Ms. Bhutto was dismissed from office. After a brief interregnum, 
Mr. Nawaz Sharief was elected the Prime Minister of Pakistan. His 
government withdrew support to the HuM. As a result, militancy began to 
wane in Kashmir. 1996 was so peaceful that the government was able to 
conduct two major elections in Kashmir, for the national parliament and the 
State legislative assembly. There was remarkably little bloodshed during both 
elections, especially when compared with the elections of 2002. 


By 1997, it seemed that happy days were back again. The markets and 


picnic resorts of Kashmir began to buzz with colour and activity. This 
bothered the ISI. 


Now it was the turn of the Hizb to be patronised in a bigger way than 
before. Their militants were pushed into India in larger numbers. And yet 
Pakistan has always been uneasy about the Hizb. On the one hand the Hizb 
is the ‘Kashmiri face of militancy.’ On the other, the ISI feels that the Hizb 
IS prone to compromises with the Indian system. Therefore, the ISI decided 
to weaken, even break up, the Hizb. Al Badr was carved out of it. In 1997 
Mr. Sharief returned to power. | | 

Because of its distrust of the Hizb, the [SI now 
Lashkar-€-Tayyaba (LeT). It remained the ISI’s fe 
11" September, 2001). After that cataclysmic event, Pakistan had to tone 


down its fiery statement . 

: s because the international] mmuni 
‘ onal co y was suddenls 
in no mood to listen. munity was sudden) 


Started pushing in the 
vourite till *9/11° (the 


Meanwhile, the December 1999 hijack} | 
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The Maulana ts a Pakistani national, a leading right-wing cleric and a 
favourite of the ISI. He was allowed to create the Jaish-¢-Muha: di 
(JeM), which functioned directly under the ISI. Latram én the a Gant 
is a Kashmiri and considered unreliable. He was kept confined te 
Muzaffarabad. ° 

However, life is never simple. On the one hand, the Maulana is an 
outstanding orator. He is able to motivate young rural Punjabis to join the 
‘j¢had’ in Kashmir like no other can. His JeM is an all-Pakistani force, and 
therefore can be trusted to the hilt. On the other hand, the JeM and the 
Maulana have an extremist Sunni agenda for Pakistan itself. So, the fact that 
JeM is all-Pakistani and the Maulana such a great demagogue worries the 
Pakistani establishment. 

That is where things stand in 2004. Cadres of the Hizb, the JeM and the 
LeT are being sent to Kashmir, where they operate with complete Pakistani 
support, but varying degrees of trust. 


1989-2004: The Toll 
Human life :i) Civilians killed by the militants": Between January 1990 and 
the 15" May 2003, the militants killed 10,893 non-combatants and injured 
another 16,479 people. 3,125 civilians were killed during ‘cross-firing’ 
between the militants and government forces. Thus 14,018 civilians died 
during this period. 

ii) By religion and profession: Between 1988 and 1997, the militants killed 
6,219 Muslims, 719 Hindus, 45 Sikhs and 267 others. All of them were 
unarmed non-combatants. The Muslims killed were mostly those who had 
shown pro-India, secular or left-wing leanings. In addition, the militants 
killed 352 civil servants, 125 pro-India politicians, 10 judges and 10 journalists. 

More than 85% of those killed were Muslims. Then why the impression 
that the militants killed the non-Muslim minorities in particular? That is 
because Sunni Muslims are killed in one’s and two's everyday. The minorities 
are killed in groups, and that makes news. Of course, the national press of 
India also needs to do considerable soul-searching about why only massacres 
of the non-Muslim minorities get played up in the media. 

iii) Politicians: Unarmed politicians, especially those in the villages, were 
a favoured target. Between January 1996 and December 1999, the militants 
killed 217 political workers, of whom 157 were from the National Conference 
and 37 belonged to the Indian National Congress. Almost all of these politicians 
were Muslims. In 2000, the militants killed 35 politicians, and in the first 
six months of 2001, another 39. 

iv) Massacres: In February 2001, the US 
report on human rights, said that a ‘concert 


State Department, In its annual 
ed campaign of execution-style 
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killings of civilians by Kashmiri militant groups [had] begun jn 1994". 
had resulted in ‘several killings of political leaders and party Workers ~ 
Vv) Militants and government forces killed: In turn, the law Enforce. 
agencies killed 16,163 militants between 1990 and April 2003, The tiling 
killed 2,637 personnel of the security forces (till June 2001), Betweep, {4 

and 1997, government forces killed at least 563 foreign mercenaries (4,,,. 

from Afghanistan, Pakistan and POK, but also the odd Sudanese ana C., “a 
Arabian) and arrested another 135 foreign mercenaries. The nurnhe, of 
these ‘guest militants” started increasing rapidly after that. In 199%, as pe... 
as 319 foreign mercenaries were killed. The next year the sain deci ined 


te} 


of 2001 the Indian soe ‘killed 276 eiaian terrorists. 


Because of all the deaths that have taken place in Kashmir, 2 number of 
households are now headed by women. 

Human Rights; Some officers and soldiers of the various Indian fore, 
posted in Kashmir committed human rights violations/ excesses against the 
people. Some of the charges levelled against the forces were false. Howeves 
other allegations were found true, beyond doubt. Between J anuary 1994) and 
June 1999, the government took action against 270 officers and soldiers fy. 
human rights violations. Of these 59 were from the Indian Army, 14] fron 
the Border Security Force and 70 from the Central Reserve Police Force 
94 of these men were sent to jail, 22 others were dismissed from government 
service, 16 were demoted in rank, and 73 were arrested or placed under 
suspension pending a court martial. Other departmental! penalties were imposed 
on 65 others. 

Mass Migration- Some 49,000 Hindu and Sikh families fled the Valley of 
Kashmir, most of them between vamuary and May 1990. Less noticed was 
the migration of Kashmiri Muslims: 2,303 such families agreed to register 
as migrants in Jammi. Many others migrated to Jammi, Delhi and hevond 
but did not register. They were fearful for the lives of their relatives stil 
living in Kashmir. 

Voluntary Migration: A significant development took place in the 19%. 
scores of well-to-do Kashmiri Muslims started buying up property in the 
rest of India, at places as far apart as Jaipur and Goa and as deep - 
as Bangalore and Kovalam (Kerala), Hundreds, perhaps over a thous2n4. 
middle-class Kashmiri Muslim families set up home in Delhi. In some ¢25¢3 

this was a second, winter-home. In others, it was a year-round home fo! 
the children’s education. Hundreds of Muslim businessmen shifted D2 
(especially the manufacture of carpets) to Delhi. When tourism in the ¥a!l2 
collapsed (between 1990 and 1996), people from the tourist trade in Kash" 
went to Jaipur, Goa, Agra and Kovalam, where they now have a substanti2 
presence, 
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| {ritudes began to harden in the 19908. A tiberal 
commented, ‘What we [in Iran) starte 
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ashmir,’ 
The militants burnt down Srinagar’ 
the remaining cinemas to shut down, They also banned ¢ 
1989, a decree was issued by a Eroup of militant we 
Muslim women to Wear the veil. Non-Muslim wom 
distinguish their religious identity by Upplying a bin 
foreheads. Female militants threw acid on the face of 
not wear the veil. Kashmir’s celebrated 
were shut down. So were all shops 
the one edict of the militants 


the lower Iniddle. 
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S plushest cinema hall, They forced 
able television, In 
men ordering all 
en Were asked to 
di (‘dot’) on. their 
a Muslim girl who did 
and Once-thriving (country-) clubs 
and bars that served alcohol (this being 


that is after my own heart). Towards the end 
of the 1990s, a Muslim schoolgirl was shot in the le 


gs for the crime of 
wearing jeans (i.e. Western clothes), 
The ban on cinema halls and the 


thousands of people out of work. People started staying indoors after dusk. 


A society where violent crimes were almost unheard of till 1989 was 
suddenly brutalised-and militarised. 


The militarisation of society: The Mughals took all of three years (1586- 
89) to establish their authority in Kashmir. They banned the Possession of 
all kinds of weapons: including long kitchen knives. They searched every 
house (especiaily basements) where they thought they might find Weapons. 
By 1589, there wasn't a single weapon left in private hands in the plains of 
Kashmir. (The hills were similarly rid of weapons a few years later.) 


collapse of tourism threw tens of 


From 1589 to 1989 Kashmir was a uniquely peaceful society. Then 
suddenly a friendly neighbour flooded Kashmir with Kalashnikovs, grenades 
and landmines. Very few of these weapons were used against the various 
forces of the government. As the statistics given earlier in this section 
show, most of those who were killed were ordinary civilians, and not 
soldiers, policemen or even militants. 


Guns have been used to settle private disputes in Pakistan's aun 8 
Frontier Provinces for several centuries now. Even Indian ie a oe oe aie 
Uttar Pradesh have known some armed violence ae sad <ueeeniened 
1990s brought this culture to Kashmir. Militants who Fares sen 
themselves to the authorities, or had otherwise given _— oe pie 
a major social phenomenon. They knew how to use sy skills to grab 
shortage of ammunition. So they started using their ® sc Woiiii 
land, mow down forests, extort money and kidnap young wo 
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has made the Kashmiris an ee People, 

| » who looks after Hal pilgrims from = nes told me that 
A colleague nN (  auerectine best-behaved group at Mecca. Children 
from Kashmir 1990s are more disciplined, responsible and wey). 
elsewhere. Rural people now tend to put UP with 
‘in authority than ever before. All forms of 


Patience: All this 


pilgrims : 
who grew up during the 
behaved than their peers 
far more bullying from those 
go when militants kill an nngeent een th 
covernment is supposed to give his family Rs.| jenn — rae and a 
government job. In hundreds of cases the bereaved family meee ielplessly 
shell out a third of the cash grant to the officials who processed their case 
And the promised job would be a pie in the sky unless they shelled oy 
another third. Corruption is a fact of life in many parts of the world. It’s 
always been there in Kashmir, too. But this profiting from tragedy, this 
further immiserisation of an already shattered people, is a gift of the 19905. 

Apart from human life, the biggest casualty of this unfortunate phase has 
been the loss of human dignity. Again, because of all kinds of tyrants, 

In the autumn of 1989, some activists of pro-India parties, especially the 
National Conference and the Congress, were killed. It all began when 
Muhammad Yusuf Halwai, an NC worker, was killed for having dared to 
keep the lights of his house on on India’s Independence Day (the 15" 
August, 1989). This sent shivers down the spines of other Junior pro-India 
politicians. (The senior ones received some kind of security. However, they 
were sometimes killed despite the security: and despite having shifted to 
Jammi.) 

The Srinagar newspapers of September and October 1989 were filled 
with two kinds of advertisements. The parents of young newly-weds started 
informing their guests that the wedding feast of their child had been postponed 
from some weekday midnight to the afternoon of some holiday: because 
nights were, for the first time in the history of Kashmir, no longer safe. 
(See also the chapter on ‘The Wazwan.’) 

The other kind of advertisement was far more chilling. It would bear the 
headline ‘La ta’aluqui kd izhdr’ (an expression of disassociation’). The 
jittery text would read somewhat like this, ‘1, Ramzan Bhat, son of Ali 
we ee int sae nor my father nor any member of 
Congiesd: Pitiite whe ten : a nen er of the National Conference or ch 
are out to get mel.’ The « va making this allegation are misinformed : 
‘Therefore, | beg you | ae en —_ ’ 

» Please leave me alone, please do not kill me. 


12 Both names are composites and, hence, fictitious, 
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rhis went on for weeks, The test of the advertisements would be almost 
dentical, Only the name ot he abject advertiser would chanpe, Till, one 
jay. | noticed: a totally different Kind of plea: itis true that my family and 
| have always supported [political party X]. That was a mistake and | beg 
ty be forgiven tor ut. | have corrected my ways and have resigned from that 
party Son, this hind of advertisement became the norm. The subtext, 
however, remained the same, “LT beg you, please do not kill me.’ 

Mental health A college lecturer from Guwahati, a Muslim who was in 
Srinagar to attend a conterence, found his Kashmiri peers “brooding.” It 
was wrong of him to generalise, Besides, he overstated the case, But the 
get remains that during the 1990s, the Kashmiris ceased to be as cheerful 
and confident about the future as they were before, say, 1989. The incidence 
of mental illness and depression increased considerably. 

The rate of depression ‘jumped trom a mere 2.4 per cent prior to 
militancy, to a Whopping 44 per cent in [the year 2000], Rashme Sehgal, 
quoting government doctors, reported in The Times of India (18 Nov., 
7001). She added that a chemist told her than eight per cent of the (local) 
population was on anti-depressants. 

Separate studies conducted in Jammt on the migrant Kashmiri Pandits 
showed a noticeable lowering of their life-expectancy and a sharp decline 
in their ability to bear children. Both problems were attributed to stress. 

Education: Because of disturbed conditions at home, Kashmiri Muslim 
students started seeking admission to colleges outside the state. Those with 
good grades went to Delhi. The children of the rich favoured the medical 
and engineering colleges of Manipal and Pune. Some even sent their children 
to study at hole-in-the-wall training institutes in Jammad, a city that they 
would. till 1989, deride for its educational and intellectual backwardness. 

Districts that stayed away from militancy reaped the peace dividend. The 
most notable of these was overwhelmingly Muslim Kargil (in Ladakh). 
Educational standards and levels of literacy zoomed upwards in Jammo and 
Kathua (both in Jammt province) as well as in Leh and Kargil (both tn 
Ladakh). Those in militancy-hit Kashmir, too, improved, but not as rapidly 
as in Jammd and Ladakh. (See also the chapter “The people of Kashmir.’) 
The relative ranks of four of the six districts of the Valley, including 
Srinagar itself, declined. The other two were static. Budgdam’s position at 
the bottom, for instance, remained unchanged. 

Thanks to determined efforts by the government, despite militancy the 
education sector of the state as a whole moved up from the 13" rank nat 
it had occupied among 27 Indian states in 1991, to the 9” position in 2001, 
This was the biggest upward movement for any state in the 1990s. (Also 
see the mention of schools in ‘The economy’) 
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(53.57%) only slight!) baer oe Muslims in the rest of India, Pakisty 

Relivion’ Kashmin Muslims-like Mus ._ hawieecormnous faith [i she A, 
Afghinistan, Central Asia and North Africa oar at God 2 eon ore 

«eninge and mystics. They helieve that God answers Prayers 
dedicated © om slvines The Islamic position 1s that there can be no 
S easeliesies tated the devotee and God. ee bt (ep 
the Deobaiidis of South Asia) believe that by praying at $ pees CEVOICES are 
shrine to be an intermediary. 

Therefore, an attempt was made to discourage ashes) nus from 
going to the tombs and shrines of saints. In 1994, some cum threatened 
to use force at Aish Muqdm against those who continued to participate in 
that venerable shrine’s picturesque wrs. 

That was when the Kashmiris decided to defy the militants. The Aish 
Mugam shrine is too well-loved, and its annual urs much too popular, for 
the people to have accepted this particular diktat of the fundamentalists, The 
cool (torchlight) celebrations took place as scheduled. The people came out 
in large numbers and went ahead with the celebrations. This probably was 
the first major defiance of the militants by the people. The militants knew 
better than to carry out their threat of violence against those who had 
disobeyed. 

The Islamic position is that there were several (1,24,000, to be precise) 
prophets before Hazrat Muhammad, peace be upon him, but there can be 
no prophet affer him. The Ahmediyas consider themselves Muslims and, 
indeed, are Muslims-in every respect except this. In September 1997, 110 

Sunni ufemas (learned clerics) of Kashmir decreed that the members of this 
tiny sect were not Muslims. In this respect, too, right-wing attitudes that 
emanated from Pakistan had finally reached Kashmir. (In 1997 there were 
an estimated 3,000 Ahmediyas in Kashmir: in Srinagar, Shopian, Kulgam 
and Bandipora.) At least one Srinagar newspaper and some civic groups 
have been pressurising the government to prevent Ahmediyas from going on 
the Haj pilgrimage. 

As the academics would put it, the discourse has got radicalised. 

Social Changes; Many other fiats of the militants, too, had to be modified. 
After a while the Kashmiris were allowed to watch some channels on cable 
television. But MTV and the like were specifically excluded. 


Education, as we 
regard the state 1s stil 


inviting the patron saint of that 


13 In 2001, 46% of Pakistn’s children were enrolled in schools, vs. India’s 76”° 
Source: Unicef’s The State of the World's Children, 2003. 
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[hy late 1992, women were no longer forced tO Wear the 
ney took to covering, at least their heads, echien 
hich Sheikh Abdullah and other relorme 
made il modest cOMEDACK, In 2001, 
women behind the veil, 


lull veil. But 
1-10-Loes burqa, 
SO hard to banish, 
wiother violent Attempt to pet 


the he; 
iS had struppled 
here was 


Fach ban lett a residue behind, ¢ 
were Like the waves of an ocean, 
Hlowever, they leave a film of w 


ven aller its Withdrawal, 
Waves hit the shore 
wer behind on the shor 
Before 1989, not a single teenaped 4 
schools would be found Wearing: an lran-style headsearf, 
afraid of ridicule trom their peers. Kashmir hy: 


women bul only prasscutters wear them in the 


the century, a number of young WOMEN, 
elite, were voluntarily wearing / 
for the head) and Iran-style hh 

In the 1990s, many Kashmiris, started considering it untslamic to visit 
the shrines of saints. Before 1989, few would dare express such sentiments, 
for fear of offending the majority, 


These bans 
and then recede, 
«, 


rl from any of Srinagar’s elite 


They would be 
is its own headscarves for 
Urban areas. By the turn of 
Including the ‘convent-educated’ 
urqas, abdycs (loose powns with a 


covering 
eadscarves. 


The owner of one of Srinagar’s prandest cinemas announced to his 
family in the mid-1990s that he had sinned by h 

life. He decided to convert his cinem 
anyway) into a hospital instead. 

The people have, since 1989, become more interested 
faith is still very gentle, liberal and intro 
seen at places where it was not visible before: on the annual days of 
schools, in the names of schools. at political rallies, in the English-language 
press, in the best-seller lists of books and CDs and on loca! cable television. 

Conversions to Christianity: In the year 2003. reports be 
in the Srinagar press to the eff 


ect that almost twel 
Muslims had converted to Christianity 


aving run a cinema all his 
4 (which the militants had shut down 


in religion. Their 
spective, But religion can now be 


Lan tO appear 
ve thousand Kashmiri 
in the immediately preceding years. 
The figure of twelve thousand js certainly an over-statement. In Srinagar 
district, for instance, a top district official was able to identify only eight 
individuals who had converted in the first few years of the new century, 
In Pulwama, too, only a similar figure could be confirmed. The total for the 
entire Valley would perhaps be a few hundred" Whatever the actual figure, 
the trend is important enough to have become a matter of continuing 
concern for the thinking classes of the Valley, 


What is certain is that sixteen known groups of missionaries are active 


in Kashmir, Each has a well-defined area of operation. One of them, Operation 
Gape, for Instance, concentrates on former militants. Others work with 
Specific communities and ethnic groups. There is one group for the Gujjars 
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and Bakerwals, another for the boatmen, and so on. In addition, 4 
everal missionary schools and Christian NGOs (non-gover 
Sevels he . 


organisations) in the Valley. oo 

"hostels like S.A. Zia’ feel that the ern Verma the ae CCOnomic. 
than spiritual... [The converts] find it easier | oe ential echelons 
foreign domains and elite colleges. However pia : sO Cites the magazin. 
Christianity Today, which has quoted a Kashmir student as saying, ‘| » 
interested in this {the Christian] religion. | hate violence. I hate lundamentalis. 
in Islam. | come here to seek peace.’ 

Zia is right on both counts. A young journalist whom I used to know eo 
a job in the West a few years after his conversion. Some officers INVestivateg 
these conversions in the wake of the newspaper reports. They conclude 
that the two main reasons why some Muslims had converted to Christianity 
were: ‘i) [The] general public has suffered badly due to militancy and 
requires urgent financial assistance. ii) [The] youth have witnessed an era 
of violence [which is] contrary to peace as preached by the Sifis, who 
spread Isldm in Kashmir.’ 


lere are 
Menta 


Property: When first time visitors come to Kashmir, they expect to fing 
bombed out houses, craters on roads, and shops with bare shelves. Why 
don’t they find all this? 

When the whole thing began, in 1989, the militants’ attacks were mostly 
vegetarian. Instead of killing people, they would blow up government-run 
schools (for spreading modern values) and bridges (to slow down army 
vehicles).'* We in the government decided that for every school that the 
militants destroyed, we would build two (or more) new schools. For a 
while tt worked. But by early 1990 the militants’ ability to destroy began to 
outstrip (and vastly so) our ability to rebuild. a 

But | think you've got the point. The reason why Kashmir is not full of 
craters ts because the government keeps rebuilding much of what is destroyed. 

Between 1988 and 1997, the militants burned down schools (758 of 
them), bridges (243) and hospitals (nine). They also destroyed 1,264 other 
government-owned buildings, 9,309 private houses and 1,659 private shops. 
my acelchalaperlorbor gkyaot 
the remotest of hills zi si shat son painstakingly ovet He — : 
early 20" century, ro : pari arly favourite targets, including a heritage, 

. » royal guest-house in Qazigund. 


14 The next moming Pakistan Tel 
policemen had bombed that 
Indian force would want to 
which would later have to 


evision would report that some Indian soldiers 
empty school or bridge. It makes no sense why ™ 
destroy something built with government funds: and 
be rebuilt with even more government funds. 
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live OF SIN Veuts ol militancy, 

fhe fFeonomy When Amy Waldman of {dpe New 
Kashinie on the summer ay SOO, 
Into Sema Was “ined with 
would nat look out of place in Westchester County.” She | 
“There [were] 21,000 cars in Stinicar alone 
1990, There were S60 Private schoals in the valley seven years apo; there 
are 1360 now.” Waldman then researched the Jamma and Kashmir Bank 
and called it "the most successful institution in the state and the most vivid 
emblem of Kashmir's boom, Since militaney bepan, its deposits have vrown 
from $458 million to $2.29 billion. Her visits to the jewellery shops of 
Srinagar revealed a similar spurt in atfluence. 

Waldman’s observations were ex 
of militancy, the State w 
In 2001. Of course, belo 


lley slowed down, especially in the first 


York Times visited 
She noticed that the road from the airport 
Mansions, many of them brand new, that 
ater learnt that 
it fivefold increase from 


lremely perceptive, Despite thirteen years 
as the country's eighth best consumer market even 
re inilitaney its rank had been higher still: the state 
had ranked 5" in 1991, Had Waldman been able to compare Kashmir’s 
legendary wedding feasts before and after militancy, she would have noticed 
that the lavishness of the feast had increased further in the 1990s. Mineral 
water bottles, soft drinks and bigper portions of curd (yorhurt) are only 
three of the new items that were added during this period. 

So, has Kashmir been going through militancy or 


an economic boom? 

The answer is: both. The impact of militancy on 1 
mixed-and seemingly contradictory. Only two sectors of the economy actually 
hit the reverse gear: tourism and industry. Till 1989. tourism Was not only 
the biggest sector after avricullure-horticulture, but also the bigvest urban 
employer. Between 1990 and 1996, tourism in the Valley was close to zero. 
However, it started reviving in 1997. Early 1999 was a boom year, when 
there weren't enough beds to cope with the rush of tourists. After the 
Kargil war of 1999, tourism slumped again. 

Day-to-day business in Kashmir also suffered, Friday is the Islamic 
Sabbath. However, secular Kashmir has chosen to observe its weekly holiday 
on Sundays. Between 1990 and 1996 (and, sometimes. after 1996 as well), 
militants would ensure that shops were shut on Fridays (in addition to 
Sundays). They would frequently ask businessmen to pull down their shutters 
on other days, too, to show the world that at least the business community 
Obeyed their orders, According to one estimate, during the twelve vears 
between late 1989 and 2001, the militants were able to shut businesses 
down for the equivalent of three and a half years. (The Affab, 30 May, 


le economy has been 
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to statistics available with the government, the militants 
uding hawkers and porters) to stop work op 
1990 and the 15% May, 2003. 


2002) According 
asked the private sector (incl 
1.356 days between January | 
ture. which is the mainstay of the economy, did not actually 
match that of the rest of India. The state’. 
but dropped to no.14 in 2001." 


Agricul 
decline, but its growth could not 
acriculture ranked no.9 in 1991, 

“ie soon as militancy started, industry vanished. In 1991, J&K was 
India’s second most attractive state for investment. (This factoid, publisheq 
“_ India Today. came as a surprise even to me.) Thanks to militancy, by 
2001 its appeal to investors had dropped to no.12. This was the biggest 
decline for any state in India. 

Then why does Kashmir’s economy still look quite good’ 

Generous Government of India funding ensured that militancy did not 
push Kashmir’s economy back. However, militancy did retard Kashmir's 
economic growth. The 1990s were a decade when India’s economy grew 
at around 6% a year. Kashmir did not share this post-1992 boom. For the 
first time after its accession to India, Kashmir’s economy grew at a rate 
that, at 4.3% a year, was lower than that of India as a whole. 

Still, the point is that in the 1990s, far from contracting, the economy 
of the state actually grew. The state’s per capita income in 1996-97 was 
13° among Indian states. It had thus fallen from the no. 9 position that it 
had occupied in 1991, but was still infinitely better than the close-to-the- 
bottom position that it had in 1947.'° By 2001, it had bounced back a bit: 
to the 11° rank. 

The one thing that contracted in the "90s, and dramatically so, was 
poverty. By the end of the decade the state had the lowest poverty ratio in 
all of India: 3.5%. By way of comparison, this ratio is 26.1% for India as 
a whole and 7.6% in neighbouring, high-performing Himachal Pradesh. An 
ample infusion of funds from the rest of India helped. 

In 1991, the Government of India decided that 90% of its aid to the state 
would be a grant and only 10% a loan. This was a reversal of the position 
that had obtained since 1969, when 70% was a loan and 30% a grant. In 
2001, Jamma & Kashmir received the fourth highest per capita economic 
assistance from the Government of India: Rs.6,000 crore ($1.27 billion), 


15 The state’s own gross domestic product, at Rs.8,680 crore ($1.84 billion), “3 
the third lowest among India’s 19 major states even in 2001, And yet, as we have 
seen, it is among the best consumer markets in India. What explains the huge 
difference? There can be no doubts about the answer. | 

16 By way of comparison, Pakistan, with a population that is 28 times as big 3 
that of the Valley, and 14.4 times bigger than the entire State, receives $703 
million a year as foreign aid from all international donors put together. Source: 
Unicef’s The State of the World's Children, 2003. 
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or Rs.6,000 for every man, woman and child every year, (This much is 
official. My own estimate is that in 1990 the state was no, & In terms of 
per capita ‘plan are It wasn't always so, In 1969, there we 
mrt ‘special category’ states. J&K was One of the three. 
1990, the list had swelled enormously. Some of the 
the 90:10 ratio. J&K was no longer in the 
took the state back to the privileged Position that it had occupied in 1969.) 

‘So, where does all this Government of India 
friends often ask. Into the pockets of a few Corrupt officials? The answer 
is, ‘No,’ despite all the visible indicators of corruption. The bulk of this 
money goes into the salaries of 3.5 lakh (0.35 million) Bovernment servants. 
Almost every 22nd person in the Valley is a civil servant or an employee 
of the public sector. And then there is electricity. Between a quarter and a 
fifth of what the Centre gives the State goes into ‘subsidising’ the power 
consumed by the people, 


Thus, central funds are distributed quite evenly among the people. The 
ultimate proof of this is the amount of mutton that the state purchases, 
mainly from Rajasthan. The state has the country’s highest per capita meat 
consumption, and one of the highest in the world. (See the chapter on ‘The 
Wazwan.’) 


re just 
However, by 
Other states were piven 
lop three. The decision of 199] 


money go?’ my socialite 


As a result, the state had the third best health standards in the co 
in 2001, up from an already impressive 6" 
to an evenness in the 


untry 
position in 1991. All this points 
spread of prosperity. 

Pakistan's Economy: The one economy that went 
during the 1990s was Pakistan's. In the 1970s. India’s GDP grew by a 
mere 2.9% a year, compared with Pakistan’s 4.8%. Even in the 1980s, 
Pakistan's GDP grew slightly faster (6.1% 


‘0 VS. India’s 5.8%). However, 
during the decade that it fuelled death and destruction in Kashmir, especially 


after 1996, Pakistan’s economic growth was no match for India’s. Example: 
In 1996-97 India’s GDP increased by 7.8% vs Pakistan’s 1.9%, By the end 
of the decade, Pakistan had settled for a growth rate around half of India’s- 
and a lower per Capita Income. ; 

Stratfor (Strategic Forecasting), a Washington-based think-tank, wrote™ 
that Pakistan's per capita income declined from $473 in 1998 to $443 (in 
early 2003).'? The percentage of Pakistan’s population living below the 


Poverty line grew from 25% to ‘fully one-third’ (around 33%) during the 
same period. 


into a sharp decline 


'7 Unicef paints an even bleaker picture in its report The State of . as 
Children, 2003. \t puts Pakistan's per capita income at just $420 - Inc . : aoe 
That once prosperous and well-fed country started lagging behind even 
Of nutrition and life expectancy (60 years vs. India’s 64). 
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The cost of funding militaney in Kashmir can't be responsible. [t Costs 
Pakistan less to finance three thousand militants at a time than India Spends 
on one of the 14 districts of the State. The only explanation (apart from 
divine retribution) is that by focussing all its energy on creating mayhem in 
Kashmir, Pakistan neglected its own economy (and polity and Society), 


2003-2004: Attempts at peace 


In 2003. India and Pakistan made a fresh bid for peace. Stratfor SULvested 
that ‘Although Pakistan's attempts to improve relations with its neighbors 
[sic], especially India, [are] motivated by security concerns, economics js 
the primary driver behind its actions.” It added, *... any progress in smoothing 
relations with India would significantly improve Pakistan's attractiveness to 
foreign investors and its chances of growing its economy internally,“’"" 

Whatever be the reason, let us hope that this time around the attempts 
at Indo-Pak reconciliation result in lasting peace for the people of Kashmir. 
and South Asia. 
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The National Highway 
Srinagar to Ladakh 





There are only three civil airports in the state: at Srinagar, Jammiai and Leh. 
Trains ply on just one, brief stretch in the state: that between Lakhanpur and 
Jamma, via Kathua, Samba, Bari Brahmana and Hiranayar. An extremely 
good way to travel within the valley of Kashnir would be by boat on River 
Jehlum. That’s how people would travel till the first decade of the twentieth 
century. However, once roads got built, boats began to be seen as primitive 
and slow, 

Virtually the only way to travel within the state is by road. National 
Highway 1A runs from Lakhanpur to well beyond Leh. Lakhanpur is a 
township in Jammi, where the state meets the Punjab. 


Srinagar-Kargil-Leh 


Place (with altitude) Distance from Srinagar 
Srinagar Q km. 
Sonamarg, 2,740m. 84 km. 
Gumri 110 km. 
(dZoji La top: 3,529m.) 

Matayan 127 km. 
Drass, 3,230m. 147 km. 
Kargil 2,675-2,740m. 204 km. 
Mulbekh 3,230m. 244 km. 
Henis Kut 283 km. 
Fatu La, 4,108m. 295 km. 
Lama Yuru 310 km. 
Saspol 372 km. 
Leh, 3,522m. 434 km. 


‘ In the chapter on ‘Kargil’ district (in the ‘Ladakh’ volume) there are 

urther details about the Srinagar-Kargil and Leh-Kargil stretches. 

(P The Jammd’ volume had details about the highway between Pathankot 
unjab) and Srinagar: especially what to eat en route. 
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The vital statistics 


The southernmost district of the Valley, Anafitnag is considered the granary 
of Kashmir. It has an area of 3,984 sq.km., of which 2,398 sq.km. are 
forests. Its population was estimated at 8.51 lakh (0.8 million) in 1991, of 
which 89% live in villages. It has 645 villages. of which 19 are uninhabited, 
as well as eight towns. All its villages have electric connections as well as 
facilities for piped drinking water. Some 23.1% of its people were literate 
in 1981. Agricultural crops are sown on 0.74 lakh hectares in the district, 
of which 0.51 lakh hectares are irrigated. Orchards occupy another 0.27 lakh 
hectares. 


1981 census figures: Total population-6,56,352; Muslims-6,27,721; 
Hindus-24,731:; Sikhs-3,863. 
2001 census: Population: 11,61,855; literacy: 43.65%. 


Getting there 


If you are driving up from Jammai you will skim the outer limits of Anafitnag 
town 55 kn.. before you reach Srinagar. You will pass through the town 
itself when you go to Mattan, Martand or Aish Muqam and probably when 
you go to Pahalgim, too. Most pilgrims to Sri Amarnath ji go through 
Anafitnag town. 


History 


The town of Anaftnag (lit.: ‘endless’ or ‘countless’ springs) was probably 
named after the Seesha, a spring considered holy by the Hindus. The Seesha 
's at the southern end of the town, Anant (also known as Shesh), the snake 


With | | ‘we Init 
h many heads, is supposed to live in it. 
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‘Nag’ means ‘cobra’ in most parts of pages Kashmir It also sie 
‘spring (of water)’. Anant certainly reser ? Ne Serpent os Which the Hing, 
God Sri Vishnu rests. So, we have a nice sé! ot meanings here: Anant Naw 
means ‘Anant, the serpent of Lord Vishnu’ and also ‘the endless Sprin 
Both meanings are equally valid and both seem to have been intended 
aiewict gets its name from the town. 

The town is the second biggest in the Valley. It was renamed Isla 
by Emperor Aurangzeb, after Iskim Khan, who was his governor In 1664. 
65 and who had got a garden constructed for the Mughal emperor. ‘Islam 
Khan’ was the title given to the general, who was born Mir Zia-ud-Din 
Hussain Badakhshi, after he defeated Raja Jaswant Singh in central India 
More importantly, the Mir had suppressed Aurangzeb’s elder brother, Dara 
Shikoh, in a civil war between the two brothers and their supporters, Tjyj 
then Dara had been the heir apparent to their father’s throne. It was because 
of this that Aurangzeb renamed Anafitnag after his general and not, 
believed, because Khan had built the aforesaid garden. 

During the reign of Gulab Singh, the Dogra Maharaja, the town’s name 
reverted to Anafitnag. However, at the popular level the Mughal name is stil 
used. In ancient times the town was called Anyech. In the Dogra era, 
indeed till the 1940s, Srinagar city was a part of this district. (Barimull4 
was the only other district in the Valley then.) 
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The Martand temple is the only surviving monument of the ancient period 
in the district. It is currently in ruins. Its central building, court and a 
colonnade are all that remain. 


Shrines 


Hindu 


The holy cave of Amarnath ji is the best known shrine of the district-and 
the one that attracts the largest number of pil grims to the Valley. The annual 
pilgrimage reaches its high point on the first full moon night of August 
(rarely in late July): on the day when much of India celebrates Raksha 
Bandhan. (See the chapter on ‘The Amarnath Yatra’.) 
as An old and important temple in Devsar is dedicated to the 
zo ewiae pace on called Khanabarani by the Kashmiri Pandits 
e eage. On the 4" day of Mach | alk o. fair is 
held in honour of the deity, 8h (roughly the 19" January) a 
cen poral 5 km. from the Achabal gardens. According t0 # 
| . . Ing in South India who sprouted horns on his head- Th 
Only after the king had had a bath in a pond at Kother. In 
he pond and a temple next to it. The 
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ruins of both are still extant. However, their architecture is much like that 
of the other ancient ruins of the Valley, | 
There is iron-ore near the village. 


Martand: (5,817 feet above the sea level) The temple is 64 km. from 
Srinagar and around 7 km. from Anafitnag town. It is a brief diversion Freie 
the road to Pahalgam; and 3 km. from the Martand pilgrimage at Mattan. 
Easily the grandest of Kashmir’s ancient ruins, this temple complex is 
supposed to belong to ‘the era of the Pandavas and Kauravas’. But so are 
all the other ancient monuments of Kashmir and Jammi. (Many historians 
feel that the tendency among the general public to date every ancient 
monument to the Mahabharata era is due to the fact that precise dates are 
not available. Besides, ‘the era of the Pandavas and Kauravas’ is really the 
North Indian expression for the two thousand years or so before the Christian 
era—and perhaps a few centuries afterwards as well.) 

In this particular case, Hindu priests call the temple ‘the house of the 
Pandus’or “Pandu Lari”. The common man calls it the Afartand, or Sun, 
Temple. The temple was probably dedicated to the sun. However, that is not 
certain. Some historians claim that it was a Shiva temple. Bakaya points out, 
‘The four figures represent Lokesvara, Barov, Nataraja and Trimurti with a 
female figure in swimming attire, symbolically representing Ganga.’ 

British colonial historians were of the opinion that the foundations of the 
temple were laid between A.D. 370 and 500. The Rdjdtarafigini says that 
King Ranaditya (5 century A.D.) built the temple, his queen Amrita Prabha 
built the smaller chapels on the side and Lalitaditya the colonnade. Many 
modern historians, however, dispute both these versions and credit King 
Lalitaditya Muktapida (A.D. 725-753 or 669-739) with the authorship of the 
temple. Jonaraja says that King Sikander caused damage to the temple. 

The temple has been built atop a karewa. Younghusband (19th century) 
raved about the ‘sublime site’ of the temple. He said that it was ‘finer than 
the site of the Parthenon or of the Taj, or of St. Peter’s or of the Escurial. 
We might take it as the representative or rather the culmination of all the 
rest and by it we may judge Kashmir people at their best.’ (Personally | feel 
that Parihaspora represents the best of ancient Kashmir. However, only the 
grand foundations of that temple survive, see ‘Baramulla’ district.) 

The Martand temple itself is on flat land. There are tall mountains behind, 
a lawn all around and sloping ground in front. 

Its architecture consists of what The Gazetteer calls bold strokes and 
outlines, solid walls and an absence of ‘petty confused details’. The pillars 
of the colonnade around the temple are fluted. Even British historians felt 
that it was not certain if it was built as a ‘sun temple’ or was later 
converted into one by a different sub-sect of Hindus. Younghusband adds, 
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nly to Egyptians In massiveness and Strength 
and to the Greeks in elegance and prace. It is built of Immense rectilinea, 
blocks of limestone, betraying strength and duraoihtycs: The ruins (229° , 
142°) consist of a lofty central edifice, which are: [sic] cannes tO have 
been not less than 75 fit. with a small detached shrine on either side of the 


and of a quadrangular courtyard of imposing dimensions surroundeg 
! e the multiple of number of days jn g 


(The) temple (is) second o 


entrance, 
by colonnades of 84 columns, bein i a 2 | 
week with the number of signs in the Zodiac. Water was brought to jt by 
a canal from the [Lidder].’ 

There certainly are some Greek features in the architecture of Martand, 
Nara Nag and Awantipora, especially the pillars and the triangular pediment 
atop the pillars in the fagade. However, their layout, conception and genera] 
framework is almost identical to that of temples like Angkor Vat (Cambodia), 

The Martand Cave Festival: ‘A festival is held at the Martand cave 
‘during Malamas and Banamas... (Kashmir! Pandits] from all over the 
district assemble at the cave on these days and perform religious rites. The 
date for Banamas is determined according to the solar system and Malamas 
on the basis of lunar months. 

‘The temple at Bhawan [nearby Mattan] also attracts pilgrims during 
Banamas and Malamas. These celebrations are known as ‘Vijay Saptami’,’ 
(From an old government document.) 

Mattan (or B(hjawan): 61 km. from Srinagar or 6 km. east of Anaiitnag. 
This pilgrim village is just off the road that leads to Pahalgam. It has 
traditionally been a major Hindu pilgrimage. Since ancient times, Lord Vishnu 
Surya has been worshipped here in his Martand manifestation. The word 
‘Mattan’ is an abbreviation of ‘Martand.’ 

The waters of a sacred spring collect in a large tank in which fish abound. 
There are temples—and a gurudwara—around this tank. It is said that Surya, 
the Sun god, was born to Aditi from a lifeless egg called Martand. Aditi was 
the wife of Kashyap, the saint from whom Kashmir probably takes its 
name. Surya was her thirteenth child. The spring at Mattan ts connected 
with this legend. 

The devont believe that the Amarnath ji yatra is completed only after the 
fish in the tank at Mattan are fed atta (wheat flour) on the way back from 
the Holy Cave. 

As at Hrishikesh or Benares (both in Central India), Mattan used to have 
pandas—Brahmins—who record family-trees and genealogical tables for 
their clients, Many of these Pandas migrated to Jammda in "1990 but some 
remain. Dormitory-type accommodation is available at Mattan. 

% Arora notes, ‘A few furlongs ahead of Mattan on [the] Pahalgam road 
a BANG situated on a hill spur a little distance up to the right from the road. 
This is said to be 200 feet long and to contain the remains of a recluse. 
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Other important Hindu shrines in the district include the temples at 
pijbehara, Akingam, Lukbavan (Luk Bhavani), Deviangan and Goswami 
: ANS Vg 


Gund. 


Muslim 

The shrines of the eminent Réshi saints Bab Zain-ud-Din Wali (at Aish 
Mugam) and Baba Hyder Reshi (in Anantnag town) are the most famous 
Islamic shrines of Anaftnag. Sheikh Noor-ud-Din Wali, the Alamdar of 
Kashmir. had himself foretold where the resting-places of these two major 
saints, among the last of the great Réshis, would be. 

Other important shrines in the district are those of Baba Dawood Ghani 
(at Vailoo), Hazrat Noor Shah Baghdadi (at Kund), Hazrat Sheikh Syed 
Samnani (at Kulgam) and Baba Naseer-ud-Din Ghazi (at Bijbehara). The 
shrines at Kaba Marg and Khiram Sirhama possess holy relics of Prophet 
Muhammad, peace be on him. 

And then there is the difficult-to-slot shrine of Harut and Marut. 

Aish Muqam (6,070’, 76 km. from Srinagar; 20 km. from Pahalgam.) 
The shrine: This powerful shrine is perched atop a hillock a hundred metres 
above the main road that leads from Anafitnag to Pahalgam. Therefore, it 
is clearly visible in all its majesty from the main road. A side road branches 
off to the right from the Pahalgam road and climbs gently uphill to the 
shrine. After you drive for a few hundred metres you will reach the bottom 
of a row of steps that leads to the shrine. 

The shrine is located inside a deep (and often very narrow) cave. Several 
relics associated with the Bab are kept in a room just outside the cave. They 
will be brought out and shown to you through a window for a small fee. Do 
you remember the rod—the staff—that Moses parted the waters with? It 
is supposed to be one of the relics on display. 

The saint: Sheikh Zain-ud-Din Wali belonged to the (Hindu) royal family 
of Kishtwar (Doda). His name was Zia Singh and he lived in the 15" 
century A.D. He came to Kashmir for spiritual guidance and became a 
disciple of Sheikh Noor-ud-Din Wali (Nund Rishi). (See ‘Budgam.) 

_ According to another version, Sheikh Noor-ud-Din Wali had gone to 
Kishtwar to proselytise. Zia Singh suffered from a disease that the doctors 
were not able to treat. The Sheikh cured him miraculously. Zia became the 
Sheikh’s disciple and accepted Islam. Though his formal name was Zain- 
ud-Din, his followers knew him as the Bab. 
in those days Aish Muqam was said to be a plac - 
any case, it was full of snakes, which would terrorise the local people. 
Senn the Bab went to Aish Mugdm the snakes all ran away and . 
On, too, vanished. Instead, a fresh-water spring emerged from ts 


e where the devil lived. 
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the countryside, and people bepan ti 
a place of pilgrimage. To this day 
of good over evil, 


ground. A wave of joy ran through 
settle at Aish Muqdm. The village became ap" 
the Urs of the Bab is celebrated as the victory 


The ‘Zool’ Festival: — 

This is a one-week festival held at Aish Muqam (near Pahalgam), On the 
annual urs of Sheikh (Bab) Zain-ud-Din Wall. It takes place in April, to 
celebrate the end of the winter and the beginning of the sowing Season, This 
is the most picturesque local festival of Kashmir, and also one of the mos 
popular. It takes place in the evening When It ts quite cold and the days are 
still short. Because it normally rains on this auspicious occasion tt Is likely 
to be colder and darker still, Since 2001, | have been getting the Tourism 
Department to sponsor part of this unique festival. 

The several relics housed in the shrine are displayed before the public. 
This signals the beginning of the festival. 

Torchlight Procession. The highlight of the festival is a torchlight 
procession in the evening. By six in the evening children start lighting /éshj 
torches. These are made of a local wood. Strips of leshi, each about six to 
eight inches long and an inch wide, are tied around the top end of a straight 
wooden staff. It 1s slightly longer than an Olympic torch, and much thicker 
than a walking stick. Besides, it is tubular, like a thick rod, and not conical. 
Children’s torches are thick, but rarely longer than 15”, 

As soon as a fit match ts applied to these leshi strips, they catch fire. 
‘Like petrol does,’ someone remarked. Once lit, even rain can’t douse this 
flame. Indeed, rain is considered a good omen on the evening of the zool. 
[t rains heavily, though only for a few minutes, in most years. This brings 
o nee. down considerably: and Kashmir can be quite cold in early 

pril. 

The other quality that this flame is said to have is that it does not burn 


clothes. | don’t see how, because a flame is a flame. But highly educated 
people have vouched for this. 


As many as 237 steps and some seventy landings (most of them redone 
in expensive devri stone by the Tourism Department during m | 
lead from the car park to the shrine. Aro : 
these steps, normally single file, in sm 
of a group of friends and/ 
are irregular. Sometimes, w 


tenure there) 
und dusk people start climbing up 
| all processions. Each Procession consists 
C oe The intervals between processions 
1en attendance js at j | 
processions that they merge into one ha ris of iia — 
- cole api The processions end at the uppermost landing. There 
teenie sissies — . $0 youths, all in a mystic trance (hal), jumping 
ohalaenrs a i. : slamic-and shrine-specific slogans. The slogans are 
not-very-lare cs — After a while, these youths run towards the 
ry-large courtyard outside the shrine. A few thousand people, all 
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charged with devotion, some of them also jumping about in a trance, would 
already be assembled there. 

Ten or fifteen minutes later, another group of similarly entranced youths 
might rush into the courtyard, also jumping up and down, leaping about and 
running fasi at the same lime. They all jump a few feet above the ground. 
By now one of the previous groups, equally frenzied, would have left. After 
a while, yet another group will come up, running. The chain continues for 
more than an hour. 

This spiritually-charged atmosphere is called phrow (rhymes with ‘flow’). 
This is a Kashmiri word used exclusively in connection with Aish Muqam. 

The progression of the evening: After a while, hhdands, the traditional 
minstrels of Kashmir, walk in, wearing elegant green clothes and green 
caps. | | | 

By 6:30pm. smoke from torches placed at the middle-level begins to rise. 
There would be around twenty unlit torches in the courtyard. Around 7pm, 
just before the namaz of the maghrib, these are straightened and lit. 

By 7:30pm. the courtyard empties out. People extinguish their torches 
and leave. But before they do they create a bonfire. After a while, the namaz 
having been performed, other people start coming !n. | 

The multitudes: There are a num ber of buildings around the shrine. A few 
thousand more people watch the festivity in the courtyard from the windows 
and from atop the roofs of these buildings. In all there were more than ten 
thousand such devotees on the evening of the zool of 2001. 

Around 60,000 people are said to visit the shrine during the — of the 
day of the zool. The biggest crowds come the next day. ——* 
hymns on the night before the zoo/, In most Islamic lands this 1s e ~ 
shab khwdni. This whole series of prayer and festivity lasts around Iiv 
six days. . 

As in all lands and with all religious groups, chGIED OF 
festival, with lights everywhere, as in the Hindus ania oe 

Layout: The architecture and layout of the Aish Muqam ee ae 
surrounding houses are somewhat like that of a gompa — se, 
in Ladakh, There are fascinating eavesboards made of logs slice | , 

The surrounding valleys; Guar tribals live in the hills and CT ala 
the shrine. Those who can’t make it to the zool light torches and A menos 
outside their doors. At night this can be a nice s! ght, except en sad the 
are much too thinly scattered. There'll be one torch on ~~ ; hm ee 
hext torch might be half a kilometre away. Wood is getting ©sP : ‘iio ok 
difficult to obtain. Therefore, every year the number of torches 15 
than the year before. 


it more as a 
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The Rod/Staff Of Moses/Jesus 
Several histories of Kashmir claim that Lord Jesus” Rod or Stary \ as 


stored in Srinagar’s Khanqdh-i-Mo‘ulla, Some believe that the rod Wa. Nee 


ss lars 

isciples of the Shah-e-Hamadin to Hazara (now j, Mea 

taken by disciples of the Shah e-Hamad in a Haz — (now jn Pakistan 
Aziz Kashimin, an expert on the “Christ in Kashmir theory, 5 } 


MSS that jy \ 


taken to Aish Muqdm instead. 5 


The keepers of the shrine told Mr. Kashmiri that what they had Was the 
Rod of Moses and that it had indeed been brought there trom Stinagae’, 
Khangih-i-Mo'ulla. They said that Mir Syed Alt Hamadani had gifted “i 
rod to Shetkh Noor-ud-Din Wali, who gave it to his disciple, the Bab, . 

Who knows, perhaps at some stage the rod had passed from Mose 
Lord Jesus. In any case Christ is believed to have visited the cave at 
Mugim. In fact, some scholars argue that the ‘Aish’ in the name Of the 
Shrine is derived from ‘Isa,’ the Eastern name for Jesus. (*Isa," also Spelt ang 
pronounced *Eesa,” sounds eerily like *Eesh’. the Hindu word fo; God) 
Muqam means ‘place’. So the whole name could mean ‘the place of Jesys 

Aziz Kashmiri quotes the medixval Rishi Nama as saying that ‘dur 
time of Prophet Isa” a demon used to live in the cave. A Wrestler called 
Buma Sen killed the demon. The name Buma Sen indicates that this must 
have been in the first millenium after Christ. 


5 to 
Aish 


ing the 


The rod is almost $ feet long and is covered with a green 
Kashmiri writes, ‘It is a sacred rod, which should be honoured 
by the eyes’. Whenever an epidemic or natural disaster Strike 
the area, they take the Rod to the Idgah. It 
disappears. 


cloth. Aziz 
and touched 
S the people of 
is said that the calamity then 


Architecture: This is an exceptionally 


picturesque shrine, especially because 
of the way 


it sits atop a hillock just above the road to Pahalgam. As at 
Srinagar’s Khangah-i-Mu’alla, there are features in the woodwork of this 
shrine that remind you strongly of Ladakhi gompas., 

Islamic monuments built or renovated in Kashmir after the 1970s have 
mostly been made of brick and cement. Till the year 2000, Aish 
was one of the few shrines left the architecture of which was 
Kashmiri. Some renovations made inside 
Kashmiri building materials, 


Mugam 
purely 
the cave in 2001 have used non- 


There is some fine latticework (pinjra-kdri) at the shrine, as well as 
colourful panels. Right in front of the entrance of the shrine there 1s 4 
longish verandah with a roof but no walls. 
other shrines, notably Makhdoom Saheb in Srinagar.) You can see the 
Lidder river and the surrounding countryside from this open verandah. 
Families bring along cauldrons full of food. They picnic on this verandah 
before or after paying homage inside the cave shrine. 


(This is also the pattern at some 


a. 
= 
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There are two other well-known shrines on the road to Pahalgam, Bam 
Zoa and Seer Hamadan. 

Ram Zoo (bam rhymes with ‘gum’): In Urdu the name js spelt and 
pronounced Bom Zoo, the ‘Bom’ rhyming with ‘home’. It is also spelt Bum 
7u, Bhum Ju, Bumazuv and Bhaumajo. This, the shrine of Hazrat Bam-ud- 
Din, is on the main road itself, also on the right as we drive up from 
Anaftnag to Pahalgam. You have to climb only a few steps from the main 
road to enter this very old building. 

Hindu sadhus going to Sri Amarnath ji would often camp here during the 
Amarnath yatra, Bakaya writes, ‘[The Bumazuv] temple, [was] known in 
ancient times as Bhimkesava, [and was] erected by Bhima Shahi, during the 
time of Khsemagupta [sic; Kshemagupta is meant] (950-58 A.D.). It is now 
converted into a Mohammadan [sic] *Ziarat’ and covered inside and outside 
with a thick coat of mud plaster. It is supposed to be the resting place of 
Bibi Bamudin and ts a place of pilgrimage for Muslims. Local tradition 
records that the saint, before his conversion, was a Hindu ascetic. Close to 
this temple there is a small cave in a cliff, containing a well preserved stone 
temple. There is another small cellar closeby which also has been converted 
into a tomb.’ 

Bam Zoo, too, is a cellar of sorts, a kind of an artificial cave. Its ceiling 
is not high enough for tall people at places, and just high enough at others. 

Several historians rate Bam Zoo among the four oldest monuments in 
Kashmir. The Gazetteer notes, ‘The cave-temple stands at the far end of 
a natural but artificially enlarged fissure in the limestone cliff. The entrance 
to the cavern... is carved into an architectural doorway, and a gloomy passage, 
50 feet in length, leads from it to the door of the temple.’ 


Seer Hamadan: This shrine is on the left while going to Pahalgém. You 
take the side road on the left and drive for around a kilometre into the 
village till you come to this very colourful shrine in a large open area deep 
inside the village. 

_ A relic of Prophet Muhammad (pbuh) has become a major attraction in 
Seer since the 1980s. Tourists going to Pahalgam and Amarnath ji often 


stop by this roadside village to see a footprint of the Prophet imprinted 
neatly on black stone. 


Harut and Marut: (pron.: ha-root, ma-root) This shrine is in Ranbir 
Pura Village, which is on the Mattan karewa, a few hundred metres before 
= Martand temple. There is a shaded picnic spot near the point where 

ater gushes out of a well inside the shrine. It is not a Hindu shrine. Its 


- , i: ! 7 . 7 1 8 
ii are entirely Muslim. The illiterate accept it uncritically as one of 
© many Muslim z 


boons at the ee ats (shrines) of Kashmir. They pray for all kinds of 
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Yet the concept behind the shrine is ogra) . at least Pre-lslin ; 
Babylonian. The pre-Islamic, mainly Jewish, be ‘i is that Harut and vie 

: | love with Jupiter and were therefore hyn 
were angels who fell in love Pe ss aii cane NE Upsig. 
down above a well. Almost all Kashmiris ho pray at the shrine dCCeEpy this 
version. 7. 

The Islamic position is thus: “Among the Jewish traditions in the Midrag 
[Jewish commentaries] was a Story of two angels who asked Allah 
permission to come down to earth but succumbed to temptation, and me 
hung up by their feet at Babylon for punishment. Such stories about sinning 
angels who were cast down to punishment were believed by the cash 
Christians also... Being good men, Harut and Marut of course dabbleg : 
nothing evil.... [They] did not withhold knowledge, yet never taught anyone 
[magic and ‘such things’) without plainly warning them of the trial dea 
temptation of knowledge in the hands of evil men.” (Commentary op Sur 
2, verse 102 of The Holy Quran, published by the Custodian of the Two 
Holy Mosques, i.e. the King of Saudi Arabia.) 

Thus, Islam accepts that Harut and Marut had existed and were angels 
It differs with the Jews on whether the two had sinned and therefore deserved 
punishment. Islam holds that they were sinless. 

Several Kashmiris believe the pre-Islamic version. This indicates that the 
legend of Harut and Marut had reached Kashmir well before Islam, did 
some scholars cite this as yet another proof that the people of Kashmir had 
migrated from Israel and are one of the lost Jewish tribes. 


Rivers 


There are separate entries on the Jehlum, Brang, Sandrin and Lidder rivers 
in the chapter on ‘Rivers’. 


Important places of tourist interest 


Achabal: (1,677 metres.) 58 km. from Srinagar, 8 km. from Anafitnag 
Also spelt Achhabal. Much before the Mughals decided to patronise this 
village, it was the country retreat of Kashmir’s own kings. Its original name 
was Aksipalanaga, after King Aksha (A.D. 571-631). The common man 
een it a ‘Akshaval’, The Mughals renamed it SaheBabad and 
. lime ~~ Emperor Shah Jehan’s daughter Jehan Ara, who 
teiiok mewn as Begum Saheba. The Mughal names did not stick, 


ed ene resort is centred around an ancient spring, the 
the Moghuls. In AD te tS renown to a terraced garden constructed by 
part of this garden (RA 0 Empress (Begum) Noor Jehan got the upper 

garden (Bagh) developed. because of which it is known as the 
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‘Pdgh-e-Begum Abad". It contains the ruins of a Aammam (hot water bath) 
which used to derive its heat from what a government publication calls a 
‘logical lamp’, adding that “the lamp which was magically kindled was put 
out during repairs.” (I assume all this to mean that a process that we can 
no longer understand or replicate heated the waters of the hammam.) 

Layout; The garden is some fifty metres away from the main road, 
However, to all but experts the road appears to touch the garden. That ts 
because in the 1960s the povernment got a green lawn constructed between 
the garden and the road. It seems to be part of the Mughal Garden. 

The main garden begins where the two smart gates are. They are made 
of expensive devri stone, with carved wooden pillars and shingled roofs. 
Beyond the gates is the garden. The government in the 1960s got the paths 
paved with cement and put an incongruous low railing along the paths. In 
2001, my Department (Floriculture) started replacing, in phases, the cement 
with blocks of devri stone. 

The springs: The spring, more accurately the series of springs, Issues 
from several places at the foot of the rocky spur of the Achabal Thang 
mountain. The main spring, shaded by some grand chinar trees, passes 
through the garden built by Emperor Jehangir and Noor Jehan. The spring 
pours like a waterfall out of the Sosanwor hill. A mountain covered with a 
deodar forest towers just above its head. The waters fall over a cascade into 
a square reservoir, at the centre of which Is a summer-house. At the lower 
end is the bdrddari. It is believed that the spring is really a reappearance of 
River Brang, which had vanished a few kilometres before into a wide crack 
‘n its limestone bed. The waters are very cold and not particularly good for 
drinking. 

These waters flow through the garden in channels lined with stones and 
three aqueducts. There are three waterfalls and two large reservoirs with 
fish. There is a pavilion in the middle of the upper reservoir. A trout hatchery 
was founded during the Dogra era, nearby. 

The people of the village consider the spring sacred, (This is common 
among rural Kashmiri Muslims.) They always felt that visitors to the garden 
were desecrating the spring by throwing litter into it. So, in the 1980s, they 
got the government to construct a locked Adrddari (pavilion) on the highest 
surface to enclose the spring. This red brick structure looks totally out of 
place with the elegant pavilions of the lower levels. The ruins of a Mughal 
structure can be seen behind It. 

Shrines: The Mughal prince Dara Shikoh probably constructed the mosque 
in the garden. The ziarar (shrine) of Syed Shahab-ud-Din of Baghdad, who 
died in the late sixteenth century, is also located in the village. 
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ch Achabal from Mattan and 


10 red i 
ountry road, Martane ts 6 kin. frop, 


It is also possible 


‘onting sere: 


Martand, on 4 picture 
here. 


lati 4-era Tourist Bungalow, as wel] : 
fccommodation, 


r 7% 15 il fine Dogr 
[here 1s Both are next to the Mupha 


ees -catering “huts 
ic-seclor run self ane k 1 A fe “| 1 ij ; 
ou . ywever, before leaving for Achabal, do check the availability of 


ete TOC office at the Tourist Recept; 
rooms from the Jamin & aan ei ~ehaiel. Plion 
Centre, Srinagar. There 's also a a ot cenliar: CHIME Paitin 
| ations: There is a large, Jate <' a : rk” at 

Other attractions. AG + aieacot the main road. A nutes 
a short distance from the Mughal ane } 
for chinar trees is the other major attraction. 

i enn he arid Martand plateau, a little more thay 

Anafitnag town wi _——" 4 close to the junction of 

‘ometre away from the banks of the Jehlum, ¢ ase Oo : pee rite 
cayenne and Sandrin streams, and somewhat before the point where the 
ee a { hem: The Arpat 1s normally fordable. Till motorable roads 
ae oe st in the early a9"" century the journey from Anafitnag town 
S eemeiael be by boat, on the Jehlum. The 35-mile trip would take 
eighteen hours and would begin at Khanabal, } 

Rising 350 feet above the town, OF 5,896 above the mean sea level, is 
a hill made of mountain limestone and some shingly conglomerate. rhe holy 
Anant Nag, from which the town and district get their names, 
flows from the foot of this hill. The stream is surrounded by chinars, The 
waters of the stream are received in stone-lined tanks. Next to it has 
traditionally been a double-storeyed brick building for travellers. 

Ata short distance is the Sonur Pookur spring, the waters of which are 
considered healthy and good to taste. 

Other streams that flow near the town include the Soolik Nag, which has 
a heavy sulphur content and is good for skin diseases. The waters of the 
Mulik Nag spring, on the other hand, are pure and fresh. 

The Sarkari Bagh area, which has a number of government offices, 1s 
where the Dogri Mahidrdjaés used to stay when in town. 

Babd Hardi Rishi: Shrine and Urs: One of the several mosques of 
Anafitnag was built in honour of Rishi Malu. It is believed that Emperor 
Akbar’s first defeat at the hands of the Kashmiri army, when his forces 
tried to annex Kashmir, was because of the Rishi’s prayers. 

The Jama Masjid is located near the tomb of Rishi Malu, also known 45 
Baba Haidar and Hardi Rishi. 

The annual wrs of Baba Hardi Rishi (aka Rishi-moul) are celebrated on 
the 1 Poh (roughly 15 December). Like most Rishis, the Baba 4S ° 
bachelor and a strict vegetarian who did not eat onions or garlic either. Out 
of respect for the Baba almost all the people of Anantanag, and many other 


stream of 





Anantnag 


-hapter 4 
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Kashmiris, stop eating meat for a whole week at the time of his annual yy 
Even during the rest of the year it is taboo to visit his shrine at 
any kind of meat or having consumed an intoxicant. It is believed’ ts 
tragedies befall those who violate this taboo. = 

Baba Hard Rishi was’a disciple of Makhdoom Saheb, the leading Kashmiri 
sufi of his day (see ‘Srinagar City’). Ironically, Makhdoom Saheb’s disciples 
had invited Akbar to annex Kashmir. The Baba died in 986 Hiri at the age 
of 77, a5 indicated by the chronograms. ‘Abid’ and ‘Sheikh din Bud.’ ’ 

Vacir Bagh:(or Boni Bagh): This vast garden is the best kept secret on 
the tourist map of Kashmir. On paper it measures 25 acres, but in fact ts 
probably bigger. It is right in the middle of what seems to be a nondescript 
town. As the State’s Commissioner for Floriculture, Parks and Gardens it 
has always been my regret that India’s 20" century gardens are plain boring. 
They neither have the meticulous layout of Mughal Gardens nor the wooded 
mystique Of European/ British Raj botanical gardens. 

This 19" century Dogra era orchard comes closest to the European ideal. 
The first portion that you will see is a flat park, of the kind I find dull. The 
woods start after that. Weeping willows dominate. The Bagh has been built 
on a bank of the Jehlum. Happily, the village on the other bank is equally 
wooded, It is called Bang Dar, or “the village where opium grows”. There's 
plenty of opium in the Vazir Bagh, too. 

During the Dogra era this was used by European and Westernised Indian 
travellers as a camping eround. Boats would be moored on the bank. 

Eidgah: This is a small green patch of land on the road to Verinag. Its 
layout, especially the trees in the background, make it one of the prettiest 
Eid-grounds in the state. 

Handicrafts: Traditionally, till the early part of the 20" century, shawl- 
weaving was the main industry in the town and employed almost half of its 
working population. Anafitnag town was also famous for the fine saddles 
and rugs made there. It still is the capital of the ‘gabba’ industry (see 
‘Gabbas’ in the chapter on ‘Handicrafts’). 

Till even the mid-1990s, there was some ‘ncredible woodwork to be seen 
in the architecture and interior design of the houses of this town. Masood 
Hussain, the artist, showed me dozens of colour slides of intricate lattice- 
work and carvings in relief, both in wood. We were to have worked 
together on a book on this vanishing craft. The slides still survive but many 
of the houses got burnt during that unfortunate phase of history. 
ue (A short drive (or three-four hour trek) from Pahalgam). 

u ts the last inhabited village on the trekking route. It has a fine meadow, 
much of which has been built upon in the cause of tourism, trekking and 
mountaineering, 


os 
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Bijbehara: (8 km. from Anaftnag and 49 km. from Srinagar, ON the 
National Highway). This ancient town, buill on both banks of the Jehlum, 
is renowned ‘for the delicacy of its trellis-work, and for the Manufacture 
of blankets’ (The Gazetteer, 1890.) ‘Modern’ architecture and the fires tha 
periodically afflict the wooden buildings of Kashmir have taken their toll. 
Yet, a lot of trellis-work still survives. 

In ancient times the town was probably the capital of all K 
certainly of a part of it. It was then called Vijaya Para or the City of 
Victory. Over the centuries the name changed to its present form. The other 
theory is that around 67 B.C. a king called Vijaya Bijiri ruled Kashmir from 
this town, giving it his name. Khalid Bashir’s theory is that King Vijaya ruled 
between 114 and 106 B.C. and that he named the town Vijeshwar ‘after the 
famous ancient temple of the same name which was later razed by Raja 
Kalash in A.D. 1080 when his father, Anant Dev, escaping his son's revolt, 
took refuge in the temple. The fire destroyed the town’ as well. 


There is a traditional path, as well as motorable road, from here to 
Shopian, 


ashmir. 


Apart from its physical charms, this small tow 
temples, around a dozen mosques and almost as many Ziarats (Muslim 
shrines). The most famous ziarat js that of Baba Nasib-ud-Din Ghazi, built 
on a bank of the Jehlum, near the Jama Masjid. Both are in the 
town. (Lal Ded is believed to have died 
Jama Masjid, where there is a grave that is said to be hers.) 

Hari Chandra Razan, an ancient king of Kashmir, is said to have built a 
temple here. By the time Maharaja Gulab Singh visited Kashmir 
was In ruins. The Maharaja vowed to bui 
he picked up a stone and placed it there to mark the spot. However, the 
Maharaja died before the temple could be completed, which Was done in 


1871 by the Maharaja's son. The temple was built of white stone with a 
gilded spire. 


The Fairs and Festivals: The shrine and urs of Bghd Nastb-ud-Din 
Ghazi: Dhambili: There is a famous festival at this important shrine in June. 
The festival is held when the paddy crop is transplanted and is often called 
the dhamal (or dhambali) festival, The word is draw 
Persian word for ‘mystic trance’ or ‘to run after.” Bh 
actors) go from house to house e 


n is home to Several 


heart of the 
just outside the courtyard of the 


the temple 
Id a new temple atop the ruins. So 


nN from an archaic 
afids (folk singers and 
nacting satires and beating drums. According 
to the loca! calendar, the festival is celebrated on the 13th of Har. (roughly, 
June). It is Bijbehara’s most important festival. In 2001, I got the Tourism 
Department to adopt and promote the festival. 

The singers and actors (ma‘it) do not 


perform for money alone. Their 
goals are spiritual, They chant 


a dua (blessing/ prayer), ‘O God, please 
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otect the people of this viage/ house. Keep them tree of disease.’ The 
others present reply by chanting, Ameen (‘may it be so’). The performers 
then rub their hands on a large drum. Alter that they rub their hands on the 
faces of children. It is said that God normally accepts their prayers. 

Officially. dhambali is a two-day “festival.” In practice, till the 1960s and 
‘705 it would last for fifteen days. Modern people are pressed for time and 

can’t afford long festivals. Some of them don’t even believe in mysticism. 
Mr. Justice Mir says that those who find bliss during dhambali tell the 
unbelievers, “The dhambali recharges my batteries for (these) fifteen days. 
What’s your problem?’ 

The saint; Baba Nasitb-ud-Din was a follower of the Shah-i-Hamadan. He 
was what, in Islamic lore, is called a mast galander: a saint oblivious to the 
world around him, lost in a mystic trance, and in communion with God. 

The Baba was known for his self-denial. He was a strict vegetarian and 
did not ever eat any animal flesh. He got 1200 mosques constructed in 
different parts of Kashmir, in addition to bathrooms and sarais. He also 
wrote fourteen books on religion. The Baba spent all his life serving the 
poor, Therefore, the people called him Abul Fugra (‘the father of the needy’), 

He would gather a group of disciples and go to a village. There he would 
preach the message of Islam. His style was simple and it appealed to the 
heart. The people would go into a state of mystic frenzy (hal). The Ghazi 
would then persuade them to construct a mosque. The charged crowd would, 
in that state, start building a mosque. By the evening the basic structure 
would be ready. Fundamentalists consider such methods unlslamic. 

The Baba died on the 13th Muharram 1047 Hijri (A.D. 1637). 

The tomb and pond of Lal Ded: There is a small grave in the south- 
eastern corer of the Jama Masjid of Bijbehara. It is supposed to be the 
tomb of Lal Ded. The Lal Trag pond (see ‘Pulwama’) is located close to 
the Jama Masjid of Bijbehara and near the National Highway. To this day 
both Hindus and Muslims visit the pond. They pay homage by pouring the 
first milk of their cows into the pond. This ceremony and the miracle of 

the water which retained the shape of the pitcher are a recurrent theme in 
the miniature paintings of Kashmir. In the past newly married Kashmiri 
Pandit couples would often go to the Lal Trag on the day after the wedding 
to obtain Lal Ded’s blessings, 
soem Pome Baba Wudar is to the west of Bijbehara. On this wudar 
Reta <4 —_ to the followers of Lord Shiva, which includes all 

ma ndus, who offer prayers here. (A wudar is a table-land.) 
ie tae a The Mughal prince Dara Shikoh got a Badshahi Bags 
1650). For that eo on a bank of the Jehlum in 1060 Ayn (A.D. 

son it is popularly known as the ‘Dara Shikoh-a’ garden 
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.cript modern park that you se¢ fron 
' the 


or bagh. This is not the nonde: | ie ns 
id, immediately behind the park 


national highway, Mois on a yidle-roi , : 

This chindr parden has heen laid oul in the — chr baph thee 
pardens) style. This means that the garden Mt ONE 3 NE, snuare Nivided nt 
four squares, Four channels radtate from the ek the four direc 
There are fountains within these channels. [he original Stone foun 
al] PON. They were replaced with cement ee In the late Wentietp 
century. A substantial portion of the northeastern square has been CONVErt ag 
into a playground for the neighbouring school. An | ugly tin shed houses ‘ 
electric transformer, next to a pink guardroom. Both are near the 
the garden, rather than at its periphery. 

The garden includes two masonry reservoirs and avenues Of chindr trees 
Khalid Bashir says that one of these chinars ‘attained the circumference fy 
56 feet.’ He implies that this was the widest chinar tree in Kashmir IN the 
20th century. 

Among the late-twentieth century additions are some strange cement 
structures, about 1% feet high and as big as a large carrom-board. Perhaps 
they were meant to be planters. Low railings, also incongruous, were addeq 
during the same era. 

At the centre of the four squares is an elegant stone tank with a Platform 
surrounded by water in the middle. The bdrddari (pavilion) on this platform 
was probably built tn the late 20th century. Of all the additions made durino 
that era, the pavilion alone blends with the garden. The tank. for instance. 
has been deepened considerably. The lower level is not only inelegant 
being made of cement rather than stone, it is bad hydraulics. That's because 
it is much deeper than the channels it feeds and is fed by. 
| The Mughals used to get water for this garden from River Lidder. thous 
it Is a few miles away and though River Jehlum is next door. That’s fees . 
the Jehlum is almost 70 feet below the garden while the Lidde mn hi = 
level. The Lidder water would be brought from a si “r : ata MENS 
Nanvil. In the se een arby village called 

gu. In the second half of the 20th century farmers began to divert w 

= = Mughals’ canal to their own fields. By the 1990s cae wae a 
Crop of we ' » f : oe : We 
is ay és Us Kaen meagre : ae in the fountains. That 
In 2001, my department (Flori | Gal § en ee 
“meee eee — 7 “ti a hee two small electric motors 
water from the Jehlum for the cha ne “ie ying he siawilarty Ue 
annels and have met with some success. 


The “rads — 
iainees anon, dd this garden are entirely gone, though a brick 
Ace ne th century. This barddari, which is at the 


tiny afr 


Heart of 


Portion is gone and Only s 


(reportedly, NON-poisonous) iy ome pillars remain. Today snakes 


© near those ruins. 


paksum: (2,438 m.; 85 km. from Srinagar.) This is a forest ret 
i a “4 a ‘ l - ie etl 1 a ‘ re a 
cated on the Anafitnag-Simthan-Kishtwar road. Mountains Surround a 
aH, met it. 


<tream. which has trout fish, flows through Daksum, From he 


cross over : 

and cafeteria al Daksum will resume when tourism does. 
~ poru: A very fine road (the National Highway bypass to Verinay and 
Anaftnag) leads 1S this tehsil (sub-district) headquarters which has one of 
the five main shrines of Shah-e-Hamadan in Kashmir. The present structure 
was built in the 1990s and, thus, is large but undistinguished, The inside, 
however, Is a different matter. The fine carvings on walnut wood and the 
chandelier indicate that with time this shrine will rival the best in terms of 
physical beauty. There 1s a small park, with three large chindr trees and a 
rest house for government officials, across the road. The town has been built 
on the bank of the Sandrin river. 


rs f * re one ¢; 
to Kishtwar through the Simthan pass. The Tourist Bun _ 
| weet UTP OWw 


Renamed Shahabad by Noor Jehan, this was a very important imperial 
town, where the king used to live. Little is left of the Mughal palace. Nettles 
and wild hemp grow nearby. The soil here must be extraordinary, because 
the apples of this place are considered the best in southern Kashmir and its 
rice the finest in the entire Valley. Veins of iron and copper exist in this area 
and during the Afghan era (late 18th and early 19th centuries) both were 
extracted from here. 

Because of its closeness to the Banihal pass, Shahabad/Doru has 
traditionally been of enormous importance from the defence point of view. 
Emperor Akbar’s most important malik (feudal noble) used to live here. All 
the surrounding areas came under him because it was his duty to protect the 
Banihal route to Hindustan (central India). Like the kings of Kishtwar, his 
family claimed to be the descendants of the great Nausherwan-e-Aadil of 
Persia. 

Harnag: This is a high-altitude lake, a four-hour trek from Baltal (Srinagar 
district). It remains frozen till almost June. When covered with snow it Is 
easy to mistake the lake for land and walk on it by mistake. Shepherds hold 
it in reverence. Every spring they sacrifice a sheep near the banks of the 
lake. They believe this brings them good weather in summer, when their 
flocks go up to graze. (See ‘Trekking in Kashmir’.) 

Ka’abamarg: A medium-sized shrine here plays host to the moo-é-pak 
(the holy hair). This is one of three hair from the beard of Prophet 
Muhammad, peace be on him, enshrined in Kashmir. The other two are in 
Stinagar and Shopian. The present shrine was built in 2001 in the unfortunate 
Gothic tradition mistaken in post 1970 Kashmir as Islamic. 
ean 8 km. from Anafitnag (Islamabad) town on the Verinag roe ot 
sites i Larkipora, Turn right there. The shrine 1s a kilometre ahead, 

Main road.) 
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glacial lake on the trekking routes tg - 


Var 
, oP 
from Kulan (a roadhead near So)...” 


Khemsar: This is a small 
and Lidderwatt. It is a four-hour trek 
in Srinagar district). ; 7 

Kokernag: (2012m.) Kokernag is 20 km. from Anafitnag town. 12 | 
from Verinag, 16 km. from Achabal and 75 km. from Srinagar. A bot, 


garden, with several kinds of roses, has been woven around a fresh , 


stream here. 
The thickly wooded sheer mountain that rises sharply from the Spring ic 


the main attraction of Kokernag. Picturesque paths and shaded Walks have 
been created in the forest, On an uncrowded summer's day it is my favourite 
walk in all Kashmir. During the Dogra era there was a forest rest house 
here. In 1979, a botanical garden, a garden of the best roses and a garder 
of various Kashmiri wild, medicinal and aromatic plants was added. | 

In Kashmir rhododendrons have managed to grow in Kokernag alone. 

The springs: ‘Koker’ means ‘cock’ (as in male-hen). Its claws have five 
fingers. Nag means spring or stream. The five main springs of Kokernag are 
spread like the claws of a cock (rooster in American English). 

The milky waters of the Kokernag are said to have curative properties 
In all there must be six or seven springs here. They gush out of a limestone 
rock at the feet of a preen, wooded mountain. Together they form a large 
stream, which has some of the finest waters in all Kashmir. The Afghan 
governors would insist that water for their drinking be brought from here. 
Earlier, Abul Fazl, the 16th century historian of the Mughals, had describeq 
these waters as ‘limpid, cold and wholesome...Should a hungry person drink 
of it, his hunger will be appeased and the satisfaction it gives will renew 
desire for it.’ Arora describes the waters as ‘decidedly the lightest in [all of] 
Kashmir but [not] the best.’ 

The stream goes on to merge with the Bring River. The valley in which 
these springs are located is also called Bring. There is some trout. brown 
as well as rainbow, in the nag. Anglers prefer to go to Sagam village, some 
5 km. downstream. 

Accommodation: There is a Tourist Bungalow, self-catering huts and a 
cafeterta at Kokernag. The Forest, Fisheries and Floriculture departments 
have Rest House there. However, check their availability before setting out 
for Kokernag. 


Kolahoi: (c.11,000°) This valley is at the extreme northern edge of the 
Lidder. Its name is derived from a large rock in a natural hollow inside 
which a faquir used to live. Because of this the stone enjoys an exalted- 
almost sacred-status among some people. | 


Glacier and group of peaks: There is also a celebrated glacier (5,425m./ 
17,800’) and group of peaks of the same name. The glacier is called ‘the 


d arp 


lical 
Yaler 
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Matterhom of Kashmir.” Its melting waters form River Lidder The peak 
oC 3 saccihle. Névée: ; | : aks 
are easily accessible. Névé and Mason (1912) were the first to climb them 
vince then there have been numerous expeditions every year : n, 


There ‘ 
outes to the peaks. re 


several f i . 

Kulgam: This picturesque town Is on the southern side of a table-land 
I overlooks the Veshau river, which branches out into a number of channels. 
The town was once known for the wooden toys made there. Kulgam used 
to be a major medieval trade Junction. Merchants from the Punjab would 
come here through the Gulabgarh (Jamma) pass. There are two major 
jiarats, the bigger and older one being that of Syed Hussain Samnani and 
the smaller one dedicated to Shah-e-Hamadan. 

Syed Hussain was onc of the first three Syeds who migrated from Iraq 
to Kashmir because of the persecution of the Syeds by Amir Timur, ‘the 
Lame.’ He was an eminent scholar and saint. The Syed died on the 11th day 
of Shaban in 792 Hijri (A.D. 1389). His urs is held on the 13th day of Katik 
near his shrine. A major fair is organised on the occasion. Thousands of 
people come from the neighbouring areas. 

Durgi Shuri is a festival of the Kashmiri Pandits of Kulgam town and 
tehsil. It is held on the 8th day of the lunar month that falls in July. 

Kutihar valley: This is a fertile, green valley to the northeast of Achabal. 
On the mountain above Kutihar is a pass that leads to Upper Warhwan. 

Lidderwatt: This is a large meadow, a six-hour trek from Pahalgam. 
Black bears can be sighted in the spring (April, early May). Brown bears 
have been seen in the valley between Lidderwatt and Satlanjan in all of June 
as well as in autumn. 

Luk Bhavani: Travel 8 km. from Anaiitnag/ Islamabad town on the 
Verinag road till you come to Larkipora. Take a side road from there. The 
shrine is around a kilometre ahead. 

Mirsar: This is a high-altitude lake. Though the subject of romantic 
poetry, it is dreaded by the local people. They do not visit it because they 
believe a dangerous serpent lives there. The waters of the lake flow down 
to the Dachigam Sanctuary and, thence, to the Dal Lake. You can reach the 
lake either by climbing up from Dachigam (Srinagar district) or, with some 
difficulty, from Tarsar (see below, and in the section on ‘Trekking in 
Kashmir’). You can see the Marsar from the ridge that lies beyond the 
Tarsar, 

Nowbug, village and valley: The village is around 17 km. from Kokernag. 
Lohrein is roughly 1.5 km. before Nowbug village. Trekkers have traditionally 
camped at the fine ground there. 
ing ee valley is about 3 km. wide. It is picturesque and, at an 
desc. va at higher than Srinagar. Therefore, it is onlder, too. Arora 

cenery as ‘park-like... backed by rugged peaks. 
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fraditional trekking route: There is a traditional! Path from Nowh 
Kutihar, It goes over the hills and passes through the Halkun Gall} ing UE ty 
It reaches the valley of River Arpat. “SS) tif 

Pahalgadm: (See the chapter on ‘Pahalgdm’.) 

‘anzath (lit. the five hundred springs): If vou travel a litt 
a kilometre north of Qazigund on the National Highway (j.¢. In the diree 
of Srinagar), a rough road on the right will take you to Panzath. wha 
a kilometre and a half away. (Another kilometre ahead on the N. ; I is 
Highway, another road branches off to right. This slightly bette; i 
takes about 1.5 km. to reach Panzath.) a 

As promised by its name, this cluster of villages has five }, 
springs, which merge into six canals, which in turn unite to form a m 
sized, clear-water stream. (1 didn’t count all five hundred Springs, by 
vouch for the six water channels.) Since medizval times one of these 
has been carrying the waters of Panzath, through the Bihama wud 
Sandrin river, which it joins. 


le More 


a 
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indred little 
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Canals 
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The main spring here is said to be very deep. According to a loca} leveng 
a boatman who was an expert swimmer dived into this SPring, never to be 
seen again. The rocks and weeds at the bottom obviously Prevented him 
from rising to the surface ever again. 

Apparently these springs have been mentioned in the Rajdtaraiiging as 9 
picnic spot favoured by the kings. The stream is home to the rainbow troy: 
and some species of duck-including a blue-necked one. In nearby Nagbal 
village is the shrine of Syed Aftab Saheb. Across the stream 1s a large green 
meadow on a plateau. " 


Rang Marg: (also Rangamarg) This is a small, green, 
banks of the Marwah-Warhwan river, The camping 
Kaintal. The path between Marwah-W 


flat land on the 
ground here is called 
arhwan and Suru passes through it, 
Sekiwas: This is a meadow on the trekking route between Lidderwatt 
and the Tarsar. Wild flowers that eTOW 
(after the middle of June) include buttercy 
marsh marigolds, The tall, 
Himalayan blue poppy. 


Tarsar: This glacial lake js named after the goddess Tara. Situated 
amidst the tall mountains that lie between the Sind and Kashmir Valleys. it 
is the subject of some of Kashmir’s finest poetry. (The poet-king Yusul 
Shah Chak wrote that on being separated from the plaits of his beloved, his 
eyes became like the Tarsar and Marsar lakes.) It can be reached either 
from the northern end of Tral, or from the Lidderwatt. The lake is ’ 
Kilometre wide and two km. long. Writer Gary Weare calls it ‘one of th 
most Impressive (lakes) in Kashmir’, It is 35 km. from Pahalgam, on 100 


in the Sekiwas area in summer 
Ps, primulas, gentians, irises and 
rugged rocks nearby sometimes play host to the 
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Umuoh: This village is roughly three 
Jie able country roa . 
4 rough bul menor vole CCUIIEY TONG, used to he the Bs Uphill ay 
fom Jammu into the Valley of Kashmir before tea | cleat of entry 
ery ‘yt Wi leee ps ‘ ora Thal Lae 
Banihal minnel and automobiles came Into existence oneal ees. the 
“oe till large. Mughal-style serai (dormitory: ; ee the dilapidated 
put still : : , OOTY; rest house) int! | 4, 
| “PU he vill 
CHOPMOUS hy 


© 'S nondescript, and ver small 


‘re | 


CT 
lirs 


ras taken to the village because of the 
shiva temple. Architecturally the temp! 
Apparently the Shiviing inside Is truly PoWerlul. Countlese legends, all dati 
to the [2s BUF ae Kashmiri: Pandits hisvcl migrated from K; cee 
surround this normal sized (about three feet high) phallic inl ail os 
them speak of the ling having been shifted from the temple during milit " 
and having been brought back after a senior Police officer had 4 V oe 
ina dream. 


ALCS, 
Pe Surrounding jts 


isitation 


The local Muslims, the army and the para-military forces 


| ic 1 | are variously 
said to have shifted the ling to protect it from fundament 


ce . alist militants who 
might have destroyed it. The stone ling was shiny-black when | saw it 


According to legend it changes colours in the evenings, 

Verinag: (80 km. trom Srinagar, 26 kin. from Anafitnig.) Verinay {s 
barely 5 km. from the summit of the Banihal pass, which is a two-hour 
climb from Verinag’s Mughal gardens. 

It is a stunning location; an almost vertical, densely wooded, mountain 
with a flat green at its feet. This meadow was converted into a garden by 
the Mughal emperor Jehangir in AH 1029, (The octagonal tank of the spring 
was constructed in A.D. 1612, the garden in 1619 and the basin some time 
between 1619 and 1632.) 

Over the centuries the barddari (pavilion) of the Verinag garden disintegrated 
and fell into the pond behind it. However, even in the 1880s it was what 
the Gazetteer called ‘a large barn-like building, having numerous chambers, 
overlook[ing] the north end of the pool, [while] on the west side there ts 
an open pavilion or summer-house... The water is very cold, of a deep 
bluish-green tint, and swarms with sacred fish, it leaves the basin by a 
stone-lined channel, which passes through an archway under the barddari.’ 
These deep blue waters flow into the Sandrin and were not considered good 
for drinking even in the 19th century. 

The apartments of Empress Noor Jehan are said to have existed by the 
edge of the water-course. The foundations and the bases of arches in that 
area are said to be the ruins of those apartments. 

The tank is 10-feet deep on the sides and is said to be 54 feet deep at 
the centre. 

The Verinag spring is located at the bottom of the aforesaid mountain. 
It is 8" deep and only a few feet in length and beadth. It 1s a perennial spring 
and is considered the source of the River Jehlum/Vitasta/Behet. 
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used to be one big lake. The gods draineg 
its waters and converted it into a valley. —— a aie pint. his w 
the goddess Parvati, to manifest herself on cant i jn Shivji split 
earth open with his trident. The crack ee omen eas one Vitay 
(span). Asa resull, the river that came out ; 5 ils : . to be Various), 
called the Vitasr(a), the Neel Kund (blue lake) anc the Sulaghta (the thrusy 
of the spear). In later times people knew it in Kashmir as the Behe Sap 
elsewhere as the Jehlum. 

Some Kashmiri Pandits believe that the real source of the Jehlum is a 
spring that Is around a kilometre and a half away. 

Walnut trees, chinars and poplars grow in the vicinity. Jehangir wrote in 
his memoirs, ‘The source of the river Bhat [i.e. Behet] lies in a fountain in 
Kashmir named 7ir Ndg, which, in the language of Hindustan, Signifies 4 
snake-probably some large snake had been seen there... The form of the 
fountain is octagonal, and its sides are about 20 yards in length.’ 

The meaning of the Persian inscriptions on the surrounding wall Probably 
is as follows. According to Vigne, the one on the entrance means, ‘Thi, 
fountain has come from the springs of paradise,’ while the one inside means 
‘This place of unequalled beauty was raised to the skies by Jehangir Shah 
Akbar Shah; consider well.’ 

The village has two ziarats (shrines), both dedicated to Fakir Qalandar 
Ghafur Shah. The land in the vicinity yields fuller’s earth (sang-e-dalum), 

A stream called the Hakkar Nadi descends from the Banihal pass and 
flows through the village, before joining the waters of the Verinag spring, 

What does Verinag mean? Nag obviously means ‘spring’. ‘Wer’ (vay-r) 
is the name of the region in which this group of springs ts located. The 
region was later renamed Shahabad (for the then prince Shah Jehan) after 
a palace of that name was built at the behest of Noor Jehan. The Verinag 
is also known as Neel Nag. (See also the Nil Nag of ‘Budgadm’ for some 
overlapping myths.) 

The Tourist Bungalow and cafeteria at Verinag will resume after tourists 
do. 
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Pahalgam 


(Pron. peh-ell-gam.) This holiday resort is 96 km. from Srinagar and 45 
km. from Anaiitnig town (Islamabad). It is located on the banks of the 
Lidder (Kolahoi) River. at the river's junction with the Shesh Nag. The 
resort 15 at elevations between 7,200° and 8,500’ (2,130m. and above). 

Pahalgam, literally ‘the shepherds’ village’, is the most popular tourist 
resort in Kashmir after Srinagar, partly because of the Variety it affords: 
mountains, pine and fir forests. a spectacular river and a lively marketplace. 
It has never had much of a population, hence not much of a history either, 
except that it started out as a shepherds’ village. The town has a large 
number of hotels in the private and public sectors, as well as self-catering 
‘huts’, 

According to a theory floated in the 1960s, Pahalgam actually means ‘the 
shepherd’s village’. Now we are talking not of a village of several shepherds 
but that of just one shepherd, the good shepherd, Lord Jesus. 

Pahaleam pets a very different type of tourist than Gulmarg. British 
officers of the Raj preferred Gulmarg because of its quiet. unhurried seclusion 
and the privacy that it affords. Indians who are similarly inclined-Anglicised, 
upper income, cerebral, nature loving-have inherited the mantle from the 
British. Pahalgam, on the other hand, has a bustling marketplace. It appeals 
to those who go to resorts to see and be seen, who like their resorts lively 
and teeming with vacationers, for whom the gurgling white waters of River 
Lidder by themselves aren't enough; there should also be picnickers frolicking 
In them. 

Pahalgam is the main base camp for the Amarnath Yatra. It is also the 
Starting point for some exciting treks. Most popular is the one to Aru (9,500°) 
and from there to Lidderwatt (9,500"), which is a large and wooded valley. 
From Lidderwatt one can trek to the Kolahoi valley (11,000°) or the Sind 
valley. Other treks from Lidderwatt lead to Satlanjan and the Dod Sar lake. 
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One can also go from Pahalgdm to the Marwah-Warwan valley of Doda 
a e nowy F ee t. F = 
It is a two-dav trek. The first halt is normally at Sonaur, with Suknis I) the 
Manvah-Warwan valley coming the next day. (For details, see the Chapte, 
on “Trekking in Kashmir’.) 


How to get there 

Pahalgam can be reached only by road (or helicopter), You can take a bis 
or taxi from Srinagar or Khanabal! Anafitnag. (important: Please alsn Sep 
Appendix tor details of the Srinagar-Khanabal, Qazigund-K hanabal ane 
Khanabal-Pahaleadm routes, especially what to see en route.) The Khanahal 
junction is just two kilometres before Anaftnag town (Islamabad). and jg 
almost a part of the town. Therefore, Khanabal is sometimes loosely called 
Anaiitnag. 

If you are driving up from Jammi, you might like to consider spending 
a night or two at Pahalgam even before you reach Srinagar. Just tum right 
When you reach the tri-junction at Khanabal. 

Actually, there are two roads that branch off from the National Highway 
towards Pahalgim. The one from Khanabal town 1s the better one and has 
several important places on or near the main road. The road from Bipbeherg 
(further ahead on the National Highway) is slightly rougher and best used 
only when the other road has been damaged (which it sometimes is during 
the rains). The Bijbehera-Pahalgdm road. being the path less trodden, is 
more unspoilt and picturesque. 


Where to stay 
(1) Hotels: There are almost twenty hotels, ranging from the expensive to 
the mid-market. Because Pahalgam is a mass destination for Indian tourists, 
some of the hotels (and restaurants) cater to the lower end of the middle- 
class market. (ii) The (public sector) Tourist Bungalow: It has a huge 
garden attached to it {and a roaring river, too). It is much cheaper than 
private hotels in that Category. (iii) There are two (government run) 
dormitories. Check availability with the Tourist Office at the drop-gate (the 
point where you enter Pahaledm.) (iv) Self Catering ‘Huts’: There are one- 
and two-bedroom holiday huts, with atlached kitchens, run by the public 
sector Jammti & Kashmir Tourism Development Corporation (JKTDC). 
Very good value for money. (v) Camping site: Rajavas, a wooded plateau 
with a view of the valley, is the best place to pitch your tents al. 

By and large the trade charges the full printed rate only in May, June, 
August, September and October, There normally is a 25% off-season discount 
during the other months. In July, when schools in Kashmir close for vacations, 
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eqmenmes the JATDC pives a 50% di 


| 2 escount to visitors from within the 
state. If there aren't enough booking 


, the hotels simply shut down in 


Climate 


Pahalgam is a few degrees colder than Srinagar at any given time of the 
year. 


Treks out of Pahalgam 


As you will notice in the section on ‘Trekking’, Pahalgam is the base camp 
for more treks than any other place in Kashmir. Some obvious ones 
recommended for amateurs are: 
i) The Amarnath Yatra: 3 to 5 days, depending on whether 
you return to Pahalpam or go on to Sonamarg. (There is a 
complete chapter on the Amarnath yatra elsewhere in this 
book.) 

ii) Bai Saran (also spelt Bhai Saran): Less than two hours from 
the Pahalgam bazar, it is around 152 metres higher than 
Pahalgam proper. Bai Saran is a small, grassy glen amidst 
forests of fir and pine. You can get a fine view of the valley 
from there. Most tourists hire ponies to go to Bai Saran. 

iii) The Tulian lake: You can reach the Tuli(a)n in a few hours, 
via Bai Saran. You can possibly return to Pahalgam the same 
day. It is at around 12,000° and thus considerably higher than 
Pahalgdm. Most tourists hire ponies for the 3-4 hour climb up 
to the snowfield just below and before the lake. After that the 
snowfield is too narrow for the ponies. In any case, the lake 
is only a few hundred metres away from the end of the pony 
track. 

There are very tall mountains, normally covered with snow, on three sides 
of the lake. They rise suddenly from the banks of the lake and go another 
thousand feet (300 metres) up. The lake itself has ice cold waters and, often, 
chunks of ice floating in it. 

iv) Kolahoi Glacier: 5 days return, see ‘Trekking’. 

v)  Mamleshwar: Walk 144 km. down the river from the Pahalgam 
bridge. You will come to the ancient Shiv Mamleshwar temple. 
We know that King Jayasimha (1128-49) had gifted an ornament 
made of gold to the temple. Therefore, the temple Is at least that 
old, probably older. It is made of stone and Is not very big. It has 
a porch supported by pillars and, in front, a reservoir lined with 
stones, 
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vi) Aru: (c.9,500°/ 2,408m. to 2962m.) Aru is 12-13 km., of ice 
hours each way, from Pahalgdm. This ts a sloping meadow On 
the left of River Lidder. It is very pretty, with forests and a smal] 
valley, You can even drive up from Pahalgam to Aru. 

vii) Chandanwari (c.9,500°) is 16 km. from Pahalgdm. It is best 
known as the ‘roadhead’ for the Amarnath Yatra i.e. it is the 
place where the *motorable’ road comes to an end. The streams 
from Shesh Nag and Astanmarg meet here. The woodeg 
Pahalgaim-Chandanwart road runs along the roaring Shesh Nag 
stream. There used to be huge snow bridges over the stream just 
beyond Chandanwani, throughout the year, tll as recently as 1998. 
They melted away for the first time because of the heat waye- 
cum-drought of 1999, In 2003 they started forming again. 

vill) Shik4rgah (lit.: ‘a place meant for hunting animals’) is 4-6 km 
from Pahalgam and around 6 km. from Tral. This is a wildlife 
reserve. The accommodation is controlled by the Chief Wildlife 
Warden, TRC, Srinagar. 

ix) Phirisalan is 7 km. from Pahalgam. This is a good ‘trout fishing 
beat’. 

x) Lake Tarsar is 35 km. from Pahalgam. Go first to Aru and then 
Lidderwat. Then walk through meadows littered with flowers to 
reach this high-altitude lake. There is a 243m. high ridge nearby, 
beyond which is Lake Marsar. 


Day trips from Pahalgam 

Anafitnag is a very beautiful district. There are several places that you can 
go to from Pahalgam or on the way to Pahalgam or on the way back. These 
include the shrines of Seer Hamadan, Bam Zoo, Harut-Marut and Aish 
Muqam, and the temples at Mattan. These six places are all on the roac 
between Pahalgdm and the temple of Martand. The secular pleasure resorts 
and gardens of Achabal, Kokarnag and Verinag can also be done as day 
trips from Pahalgam or even from Srinagar. 


Fishing 
There is trout in the Lidder river and the Sheshnag stream. Permits to catch 
fish can be obtained from the Director, Fisheries, TRC, Srinagar. 
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Other things to do 


pahalgim is the hub of much activity: camping, fishing, golf (there's a nine 
hole course), horse-riding, roller-skating (this facility is available at the Club 
but is often in disuse) and trekking. | - 


Club 


It is possible to become a temporary member. 
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Baramullé 





The vital statistics 


The oldest inhabited part of the state, Barémullé has an area of 4,588 sq. 
km, of which 2,963 sq km. are forests. [ts population was estimated at 8.6] 
lakh (0.4% million) in 1991. It has 64) villages 


but twenty-seven of its villages 
have f 


as well as seven trwns All 
have electric connections and all but sixteen 
acilities for piped drinking water. Some 20.62% of its people were 
Iferate in 1941. Agricultural crops are sown on 0.91 Jakh hectares in the 
district, of which 0.44 lakh hectares are irtigated.) Orchards especially 


occupy @ pivotal position in the economy of the district. in particular 
of affluent Sopore town. 


apple 


192) census figures: Total population-6,70,142; Muslims-6,.46.77: Hindus- 
13.513. Sikhs-9,406 (this being the biggest Sikh population in the Valley, 
and the second highest in the state, after Jammd). 


2001 census: Population-11,54,591, Literacy-43.9% 
History 


Baramulla town, 49 km. from Srinagar, is among the oldest known urban 
areas of Kashmir—possibly the very oldest. Its recorded history goes back 
'9 2306 B.C. when King Bhim Sen established his capital in the vast region 
that stretches from the present Drangbal (then called Drang) to Kanispora. 
Being at the northern end of the Valley, the town used to be a gateway of 
4s to Kashmir, 

While its yateway status brought it commercial benefits, it also meant 
that whenever Kashmir was attacked from the north it would be through 
“aramulla town. This series of invasions continued till the tribal raid of 
1947. Internal troubles, too, took their toll on Baramulla town, hurting tts 
““onomy. (Frequent warfare has obviously toughened the people of Baramulld 
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because men from this district have traditionally been preferred for recruitmen; 
yecause Me n this dis 


— _— tan ave was the Buddhist period. Al Beruni, the Medizya| 
Baramulla’s golden age we ” ‘coe sealing eeeite: te Mughal 
ab scholar, described it as a prosperous BS ye ae 

Arab scho , | s Akbar and Jehangir, too, patronised It. They Would 

RCE een oak aps Pakhli) and thereafter slay a 

enter the Valley through Pakhil (perhaps Paknii me eas ay at 

Baramulla for a few days. As a result the town aoe a aM) cosmopolitan 

character, with Buddhist vihars, Sikh gurudwaras, Hindu pilgrimages, and 

Muslim shrines and MOS dues. In the late nineteenth century the church of St 

Joseph was constructed. - a 
Origin of name: There are several theories regarding the origin of the 

word ‘Bdrdmulld’. All that is certain is that the ancient name of the place 

was ‘Varahmula’ or *Varmul’. The theory recorded in ancient texts like the 

Rdjdtarahegini is that during the reign of King Awanth Varman (A.D, 8§5- 

883) twelve volcanic eruptions took place at Khadniyar, near Baramulla 

town. “Bara’/ ‘varah’ means “twelve” and ‘mul’ refers to the *holes’ (bored 

by the eruptions). This is the version accepted popularly. According to it the 

‘Satisar lake’ was drained through these twelve holes in the ground. 
However, Kalhana also records in the Rdjdtarafgini that Kashmir’s first 

feerath was established at the place where a passage had been cut through 

the mountain by the *Varaha Avatar’ of Lord Vishnu. This was the incarnation 
in which the Lord had descended on earth as a boar. (A teerath is a place 
of Hindu pilgrimage.) In Sanskrit ‘Varahamulia’ means ‘the boar’s place’. 

(Mul means ‘place’ in Kashmiri.) A. third Interpretation is that ‘var’ in 

Kashmiri refers to the bend (in River Jehlum) that occurs at this ‘mul’ 

(place). 

The ‘Kashmir was a lake’ theory: ‘Lake Satisar’ is not a mere legend. 
Geological evidence confirms the ancient lexts, Which say that thousands of 
years ago all of Kashmir Valley was one bi g lake (the Satisar), which later 
got drained somehow, 

In this lake, according to local mythology, lived a group of demons led 
by ‘Jalodbhav’ (lit: ‘born of the water’), popularly known as ‘Jaldev’. 
These demons would tyrannise the people who lived in the mountains. 
Along came the great saint Kashyap, after whom, according to one theory, 
Kashmir got its name. The saint performed some difficult and painful 
prayers to deliver the people from the demon. 


This impressed the Hindy trinity, which consists of the Lords Brahma. 


Vishnu and Mahesh. Kashyap was the grandson of Lord Brahma. The trinity 
came down to ‘Satisar’ to help him. Lord Indra, the rain god, killed almost 
all the demons, except Jaldev (lit.: ‘the water demon’) who escaped into the 
lake with some companions. Lord Vishnu changed himself into a huge boar 
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(Varaha) and chased Jaldev for a few thousand years before he succeeded 
in killing him. 

The Lord then hit the mountains with his tail and smashed a pass through 
them. This allowed the waters of the ‘Satisar’ to flow out of what is now 
the Valley of Kashmir into the areas now under Pakistani occupation, and 
beyond. Thus was created the Valley, which was then named ‘Kash(yap) 
Mfir’. The place where Lord Varaha had prised open the mountains with his 
mighty tail came to be known as ‘Varahamula’ (later Baramulla). 

Miraculously or otherwise, a gash was created in the mountains, which 
provided access to the Valley from Muzaffarabad (POK) and Rawalpindi 
(Pakistan). It was because of this location that Baramull4—and within 
Baramulla the watch-station at Drang (the present Dranpbal)—was normally 
the first in the Valley to receive travellers, saints, scholars, and invaders. 

The Buddhist golden age: Among the famous people received at Drang 
was Hiuen Tsang. King Darlabdurana went there to personally welcome the 
Chinese scholar in A.D. 631, The watch-station continued to perform its 
functions at least till 1823, when Moorcroft, the British scholar, visited it, 

In ancient times, there used to be a major Buddhist centre called 
Hashikopora, also known as Hushkipur. It was across the river from 
Baramulla town, where Ushkara village now its. It was founded by the [ndo- 
Scythian king Hashkha (died A.D. 140), also called Hushki and Huvishka., 
He also constructed a Buddhist vihar (monastery) there. 

With the addition of another two vihars, one each by Queen Dahhana and 
her brother Prince Jalauka, the place became a major centre of Buddhism. 
In fact, the baroque terracotta of Hashikopora has a prominent place in 
Indian art. (Some credit King Hashkha with the founding of Baramulla itself 
and claim that Hashikopord is the oldest-and seminal-part of the town.) King 
Lalitaditya got a Buddhist ‘stupa’ constructed at Ushkara much later. Only 
some ruins remain of that. 

The renowned King Kanishka built the city of Kanishkapora close to 
Baramulla town, where the present day village of Kanis(h)pora is. This 
further increased the limits and size of Baramulla town. It was in this village 
that the 4" Buddhist conference was held, under the chairmanship of 
Nagarjuna. a 

Historian Kalhan says that three Kushan kings founded as many cittes in 
Kashmir: between Baramulla and Srinagar. The kings were (H)ushka, Jushka 
and Kansihka, There is evidence that these cities had a regular trade with 
central Asia. The trade route ran through Drass and then Khaltse in Ladakh. 

Excavations at Kanispora have yielded several artefacts from Kanishka's 
Period. 
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The mediceval era: Syed Jaiibaz Wali, the eminent saint, came to Kashm: 
in 1421. He chose to headquarter his mission in Baramulla, Where he — 
and was buried and where his famous shrine 1s located. wed 

At the time of the Sikh conquest, Baramulla was ruled by a Muslim rai: 

With major Hindu, Muslim and Buddhist shrines already present _ soon 
an important Sikh gurdwara and a Christian mission were al] that Were 
needed to complete Bardmulla’s eclectic ethos. 

Guru Hargobind Singh ji, the sixth of Sikhism’s ten gurus, visited 
town around A.D. 1644. The Chhatti Padshahi (‘the sixth emperors 
empire’) Gurudwara was constructed near the Rajghat in honour 
visit. The Sikh General Hari Singh Nalwa (died 1837) made major a 
to the gurudwara. 
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| The Dogrd era: \|n the Dogra era Kashmir was divided 
districts, Baramulla and Anafitnag (which included Srinagar), Howeve 
since ancient times it had been divided into two refions, Kamarajya a 
Madavarajya, which later came to be respectively called Kamraz ( ron. 
kam-raz: sometimes even ‘kam-raj’) and Mdrdz (pron.: ma-raz), It is 5 dive ‘a 
that survives in the minds of the people to this day. Kamraz (Or ional c 
the north-western part of the Valley, consisted of the belt which includ me 
erstwhile Baramulla, Sopore, Hafdwéra. Sumbal, Pattan Lolab, ae 
Bandipore, Zainageer, Lar, Beerwa and Khuthama parganas/ tehsils 0 | = 
another way, Kamraz roughly corresponds to the present Baitmnale fa 


Kupwara districts. Its Head uarters , | 
= = é F | | | s ‘ 
Sitoapar quarters were at Sopore and that of Mariz at 


into just two 


Missionaries from Euro: lick 
; | pe established St. nh? | 
in Baramulla in the 19" century. St. Joseph's Church and hospital 


Baramulla town has traditi 
5 Traditionally been quite treeless. ’ G 
: i - . 4 = 1. J ess, The 189 a 
comments, “In addition to the waters of the Jehlum Se 


wells in the town, which, judging from the 
of unusual depth; there js, however, a gre 

The earthquakes that Baramull4 IS pron 
The Gazetteer notes, ‘It has a pictures uN 
celebrity for rain and storms, and : 
summer of 1885 this town [including 


by earthquake The : 
i: : a ws eG h ; * 
Without beauty.’ ils by which 


there are numerous 
length of the leverpole, must be 
at Want of trees and shade.’ 

€ to have earned it quite a name. 
© aspect, a damp, cold climate, a 
a great name for earthquakes. In the 
I'S ancient fort] was completely ruined 
It is almost surrounded are bare and 
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Suslim shrines 
mo better known Muslim shrines of the district are: 
| e  <Aasar Shanef at Khwaja Saheb. Bardmulla 
e aba Janes at Shilwat, Sonawarj 
e Baba Reshi, near Gulmarg (see ‘BabA Réshi’ below) 
e Saba Shakur-ud-din Saheb at Watlah (see main entry on Watlab 
later in this chapter) =e 


Baba Usman Ghani's ziarat at Jahama, BardmullA 
e Dastgir Saheb at Plan, Bandipore 


Dastgir Saheb at Qazi Hamam, Baramulla 


e Hazrat Mir Sved Ali Hamadani., Khingah-e-Moula, Sopore 

e Hazrat Sultan-ul-Arifeen’s ziarat at Aham Sharief. Bandipore 
e Hazrat Sultan-ul-Arifeen’s ziarat at Rampord, Bandipore 

e Hazrat Sultan-ul-Arifeen’s ziarat at Tujar, Sopore 

e Hazrat 


syed Ahmed-ud-Din Saheb at Bulgam, Baramulla 
® Hazrat Sved Saheb at Kreeri 


e Imam Bara at Mohalla Sona Buran, Inderkote, Sonawari 
¢ Karim Shah Saheb at the Qadeem Idgah, Baramulla 

e Khwaja Hilal Naqshband Saheb at Nsasbal, Sonawari 

e Khwaja Rahim Saheb at Chewa, Sonawari 

e Sofi Satar Saheb’s ziarat at Chakla, Rafiabad 

e Syed Ghareeb Saheb at Gund Nowgam, Sonawari 

*  Sved Hazrat Sultan’s ziarat at Kanispora 

+. 


Syed Janbaz Wali at Srinagarpora, Baramulla 

e Sved Kirmani in Baramulla 

Syed Nialix Bukhari Saheb at Nadihal, Baramulla 
Syed Muhammad Danival at Talarzoo, Sonawari 
¢ Syed Saheb at Naid Khai, Sonawari 





Hindu temples 
*  Asthapan Nund Kishur at Sumbal, Sonawari 
*  Chhota Amarnath at Arin, Bandipore 
* Devi temple at Khanpora, Baramulla 
*  Gosdmi temple at Gosimi Teing, Baramulla 
. 


Pandava temples (ancient) at Boniyar, Uri (see “Bontyar’ below) 
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Sikh gurudwaras 7 toca 
© = Chhatt? Padshahi Gurddwara at Rajghat, Baramulld 
e = Chhatt?: Padshahi Guradwara, a kilometre short of Uri. 


Churches a 
e St. Joseph's Church in Baramulla 
e St. Mary’s, Gulmarg 


Important places of tourist interest 


Athwatoo: 68 km. from Srinagar, this fledgeling tourist resort Is located op 
the banks of the Madhumati nallah (stream) near Bandipore. 

Baba Réshi: The shrine: An 1890 description of this famous and Spiritually 
powerful shrine reads thus: *‘BapumReéshi [is] the name vulgarly applied to 
the shrine of Baba Paiyam-ud-din...[which] is prettily situated on a Prassy 
Slope, surrounded by a forest... Around the shrine is a cluster of buildings, 
built of timber, the lintels and door-posts of which are embellished with 
some elegant carvings,’ 

Timber? Elegant carvings? The author of the above passage (taken from 
the Gazetteer) would be hard put to recognise the place today, for he had 
gone on to add: ‘Slips of paper, containing prayers, vows. and notifications 
of pilgrimages made to the shrine by important personages, are pasted on 
the entrance, and an inscription affixed to the carved doorway states that it 
was added (in the year 1849 A.D.) by Subbur Réshi, the [then] khalifa or 
superior of brotherhood... Among the pilgrims are many Hindus... There is 
a small wooden pavilion for the accommodation of European visitors.’ 

The cluster of buildings has erown, at the expense of the 
slope. These include hostels, some of them built by the Tourism department 
during my tenure, (1 do not accept responsibility for the cement architecture, 
though.) All pilgrims are given free board and lodging. 

There hasn't been a Pavilion for Europeans 
devotee) in several decades. The only thin 
number of Hindu (Kashmiri Pandit, as well 
The shrine itself, and thus the Carved d 
(accidentally) several times. The most 
In 1989, A serious and 
this as a sign that sever 
each time this much 

A fairly 
burning 
the woo 


Said grassy 


(Or, indeed, for any foreign 
g that hasn't changed ts the 
as Punjabi) and Sikh pilgrims. 
Serway and inscriptions, got bumt 
recent martyrdom of the shrine was 
respected Srinagar newspaper had then interpreted 
al years of misery would follow, as had happened 
loved shrine had been gutted before. 

acceptable wooden building came up shortly after the 1989 


and | even persuaded myself to like it. However, in the mid-19908 
den structure was Pulled d - 


| Own and a ‘modern’ brick-and-plaste! 
structure came up in its place. Odern’ bric P 
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The order: By tradition, forty Réshis (saints), committed to a |i 
thacy. ave been attached to the Baba Réshj shrine at any ee = 
| time. 


celit 
a ot, as Novices al a very v 
They Jer eal i ry young age and they first serve as shepherds 
ition children are trained in 


or in menial jobs. (In the Indo-Persian trad 
specialised A ee ges paseting. WW restling and mysticism not at schools 
but 5} ca ‘3 ne ot as furus’ OF “ustads’. For the first year or 
nwo all that the : Mune are allowed to do are menial tasks such as carrying 
the master § shoes-and soaking in the atmosphere.) There is a formal 
hierarchy of ranks among the Reshis. As and when a vacancy occurs in 
their ranks It 1s filled by selection from among the novices. If any of the 
brotherhood deviates irom the binding of celibacy, he is expelled from the 
community, which 1s guided by visions and dreams. 

Till the earls twentieth century, revenues from the neighbouring villages 
of Tsent Patthar, Al Patthar and Nambal Nar would be earmarked for the 
maintenance of the shrine. On its par, the Réshis of the shrine would look 
after the food and other essential needs of all poor travellers. 

The answering of prayers: Offerings made at this and other shrines 
normally consist of money, jewellery or other valuables. However, devotees 
who go to Baba Réshi to ask for particular boons are required by tradition 
to sacrifice a sheep and give the priest its right leg, head and skin, keeping 
the rest for themselves. 

The Baba used to cook on an earthen stove, which is still intact, Childless 
women smear a laver of fresh mud on the stove in the hope that a child will 
then be born to them. The keepers of the shrine gift some of this extra mud 
to devotees who, they feel, need special blessings. That way the stove, too, 
retains its original size. 

The saint: Baba Payam-ud-din (d. AD 1475) was a disciple of Bab Zain- 
ud-din Wali aka Zaina Shah (of Aish Muqam fame). 

The Baba belonged to a village called Chhafd-nau (Tshondan), which is 
near Zakira (a suburb of Srinagar, just outside the town on the way to 
Sonamarg-Ladakh). He was born to a wealthy family. Before he took to 
re‘igion, the Baba was a leading noble, a vizier of the rank of the Governor 
of a province. 

One day, during a hunt, he saw a long row . 
its mouth. He got off his horse and kept looking at the ants till the sun set. 
The Baba then said, ‘These ants are working So hard to stock up for - 
winter. On the other hand we do not stock up for the next world. eke 
that he renounced the material world. For a while he became a disciple 0 
Hazrat Sheikh Zain-ud-Din. . ¥ ucht 

The Baba soon became famous for his spirituality. He oth D 
Permission to meditate on the Ranboh (Ranbuah) hill (in pargana Dene’ 


of ants, each with a grain in 
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and converted to Is. | . 
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oO) century historian, Sys that phosts used to live in anihep 


ha that they would not leave Ranbol unless Adhah Ordere, 
Din praved to Giod, A stranpe Shieey af 
The vhosts read what was written on 


Hassan, the | 
Thev told the Ba 
them to do so. Sa, Biba Paya 
paper then descended rom the shics. eee 
that sheet and, without further ado, Tell [arbor 

Mian Basheer, the eminent Gujjar leader and religious scholar, told this 
sathar that Baba Reéshi was married and even had a YOUNE Son. Once a man 
came up to the saint and said that the Bibal’s son had misbehaved with his, 
the complainant's, daughter, The saint knew Ural this was true, sa, Ihe Habs 
praved to God that if the allegation was true, his son should die, And that 
is what happened. (Hazrat Fariduddin of Kishtwar had a similar fate.) Dedmag; 
does not mention this incilent or even say whether the Baba had ever 
married. 

Baba Réshi spent the rest of his life on that isolated hill, where, in 839 
Hijri (A.D. 1475), he died. 

fhe annual urs’ This is celebrated in Poh (December). Attendance js 
very large. On this occasion people ask for special boons, They vow to 
make particular offerings if their prayers are answered, 

Boniyar ts 64 km. from Srinagar, on the road to Uri. The temple there 
is one of the oldest in Kashmir, but in good condition. Little is known about 
its history, or even its original name. So it has automatically been credited to 
the Pandavas. The consensus is that it was built around the 5" Century A.D, 

There ts a tall centra! building, at the centre of a large quadrangle, Around 
it is a colonnade of pillars, with trefoil-headed recesses in hetween. [akaya 
adds, ‘Its cella is of large dimensions }3 sq. fi. (interior). [ts walls are 
Supported on a basement 4 ft. sq. It retains a cloistered quadrangle measuring 
145° x 120°," 

Besides, the process afvéathetins 7 . ee and the Valley in ee 

The temple at Bonivar IS among fe si mane ae _— ae sory = haan 

survived nature. It had restoration efforts to cece win een 
ation efforts to contend with instead. 


| Devs are deities: »: 
Cit : ‘I 
used to des . : ne Hindu pantheon. Sometimes a similar sounding word 
mer fe Ceseribe ferocious creatures as well 
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In the od. one Mr. Kliajuria, ascnior fires 


there Wily 110 Kal in the temple. Pherefare. 


hie: ist) beef ar) wdey| af Lara 
Shiva limits of the Indian Arty did’ the pest L hier nut “chips 


a 
entrance, a marble Nandi bull a little furthey Inside ad. on sh ‘neta. 
asco lights that blink, They obviously didn't approve of the ancient Indian 
(and South Fast Asnin) tradition af Crealing temples out 

hes felt that the rocks looked hare. a), they painted mich of the terngle 
adeep satiron, plastering, over the elepant carving: 


2 OF the pediment. They 


added revimental wcll and white stripes On the lower SLeps Mr. Fihaeurig 

. , Aj : 7 | 
und the army unit have also embedded marble slabs in the structure, 
proclanmins their “contributions” ta the lemple. 


Of slabs of rock. 


Maybe they should go over to Angkor Vat with cans of paint and teach 
UNESCO how to spruce up those dull, erey stone temples. 


Festival The Bomvar Temple Jdtrd: Pilprims throng the temple in big 
numbers during all mayor festivals. Those who live within commutny distance 
come every NOTIN. 

Chitter Nar: 3 km. from Bandipore, this village is known for the derrsity 
and beauty of its forests, because of which the vovernment has set uD z 
Ferest Training School there. 


Delta Mandir: This ts an ancient temple much like the one at Boniyar, 
and of similar vintaye. 


Gurez 


The name of this region could possibly have been derived from the Persian 
word “Gurez’ (‘the neglected one* or ‘the forsaken land’). This beautiful. 
W-shaped valley (average altitude: 7,800') in north Kashmir is 86 km. from 
Bandipore on the Bandipore-Gilgit road. It is cut off from the rest of the 
world tor four or five months every winter when snow blocks the passes 
leading to it. There are mountains all around, notably the Huramubh, the 
Nanga Parbat and the Shamsabari. They add to the beauty of the valley but 
they also make it almost impossible to reach (or get out of) in winter. Hence 
the feeling of neglect that the local people have. 

The Kishen Ganga passes through the base and western arm of Guréz 
lalso spelt Gurais). The Burzil stream, too, flows though the western arm. 

© people speak the Shina language. 

The name by which the people of Guréz call their valley is *go-harat’ 
(COW-pasture}, not “Gure ay 

History Guréz valley was on the segment of the ancient Silk Route that 
“ent from the plains of Kashmir to Gilgit and then Kashgar. Hundreds of 
~*¢ inscriptions in Kharoshthi, Brahmi, Hebrew and Tibetan have been 


‘ound in the valleys north of Guréz, along the Silk Route, especially in 
“hilas (POK). 
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These inscriptions contain priceless ren Ba 9 of 
Buddhism in ancient Kashmir. They add to ie Ist and 2nd tilintittee ie 
Buddhist Councils that were held between Ine is * Tih SAD and 
how in the 6th century missionaries a over to Tibet. The last 
Buddhist Council was probably held at Sane nee _ | | 

Dawar is an important archaeological site. Owietrearm along River 
Kishencanea are the ruins of the ancient Sharada University. 

The earliest reference to this area is in the Rajataranigini Which calls i 
‘Urasa’. In medizval times the Gaor Aman rajas of Gilgit ruled over Guré 
through a Nawab (the only Nawab | have heard of in all of J&K). The Malik 
dynasty of Nawabs must have begun around 1690 or 1700. 

Malik Dilawar, the seventh or eighth Nawab, was invited to Srinagar and 
deceittully imprisoned by Sheikh Ghulam Mohiuddin, the Sikhs’ governor 
of Kashmir (1842-1845). Dilawar managed to escape after three years in 
Jail. He retreated to the mountains north of the Kishen Ganga and gathered 
a small band of men. However, since the army of the Sikh government 
heavily outnumbered his force. he retreated to Gilgit, where he was murdered. 

At the time Dilawar’s son, Malik Wafadar, was a minor and was held 
hostage by the new Governor of Kashmir. When Wafadar reached adulthood 
mos powcr ston he a ae of Gur vale. This wash 

) | police hierarchy of Guréz. However, in the 


context of the State as a whole it was at best a middle-ranking office. Thus 
ended the line of the Guréz Nawabs, 7. 
During the 1990s, Guréz | 
| : Stay , ; i i 
nee layed away from militancy and was uniquely 


The valley: a ¢ phe as sie 
tk -ereetctis ee valley IS less than two kilometres at its widest. 
between 7,000 and 8 200 fe Fortin the south to below Sirdari, at elevations 
and then go over the Rajdiay From Srinagar you have to travel to Bandipore 
YOu do so you wil] see : aa ae fh oss into Guréz. When 

Rete WeT Tushing thrane | : 

9 ae and willow trees. On both Soe ai eon, 

ass, Some of their | ; “are 

| leir ledges covered w: 
huge accumulatio ne POSING with fii trees, In the north there is 
4 path for itself. tn 


N of alluyj 
Uvlum, through Which the Burzil stream has bored 
peak 


the south 
a -e ; 
Which Separates the Tilail Cry tall limestone mountain 


The People of Guréz are Dards 


dre | A ' et : ¥ i 
“SIS different from that i; aS Well as Kashmiris. Their tradition! 


and of calf u Sashmir, They wear a ‘chos4 
in the rest of north Indj ashmiris have traditionally worn turbans 3 
Ta, the Dards Wear aq distinctive a 


mr ow ew my 
ee at hy iMearitmnullss 





The hars!) winters mentioned above, with little sunshine 
and little rain at other times, make apriculture difficult. 
buckwheal and peas are grown in the summers. 

Trees: Willows, some crab-apples and pear trees are found here and 
there. The western portion, between Kanzalwan and Sirdari, is beautiful 
with the river passing through thick forests of pine and cedar. Strawberries, 
as well as some raspberries and wild currants aleo vrow in the west. 
Inferior walnut trees are to be found in the west and south. The aromatic, 
whitish-green burrish plant grows plentifully on the slopes in the north. 

Because of its rich pastures, Guréy supports cattle and sheep in large 
numbers. Traditionally the people of Guréz would sell their milk, meat and 
wool in the plains of Kashmir and purchase grains with the money thus 
earned. 

The Guréz fort: (7,800") This fort, at the southern end of the valley, is 
where the Nawabs of Guréz used to live. It has been built atop a hillock 
that is some 25 metres above the left bank of the Kishen Ganga. 

Kishen Ganga: (See the section on the ‘Rivers of Kashmir’.) 

Manasbal Lake: This deep lake is 32 km. from Srinagar, on the road 
to Bandipore and in the same direction as the Wular lake. It is about 4 km. 
long and 1.2 km. wide. Manasbal is famous for its clean waters. water-nuts 
and lotus roots (nadroo), as well as white and red lotus flowers, which start 
blossoming in early July. Migratory and other birds abound. The historic 
Jharokhbal park (aka Jaregba) is located nearby. 

The ruins of the Badshah Bagh include the remains of a palace that was 
never completed, and a garden which had been built at the behest of Emperor 
Jehangir and Noor Jehan. N.L. Bakaya calls the ruins on the northern banks 
the ‘Darogabagh’. 

Manas means ‘mountain’ and ‘bal’ means ‘lake’ (or even ‘place’). Thus, 
the lake’s name means ‘the mountain lake’. Bakaya says that the word has 
been derived from the Sanskrit ‘Afdnassasarovaras’ or ‘Mansarover’. 

Andrew Wilson wrote in 1875 that Manasbal's ‘shores are singularly 
suggestive of peacefulness and solitude.’ Another 19th century British writer 
_ Gescribed the lake as ‘secluded, profound, silent.” [t still ts. 

_ The Manasbal is connected to the Jehlum by a mile-long canal half a 
kilometre below Sumbal. Being up to 12.8 metres deep, it is the deepest lake 
in all Kashmir. According to Hindu mythology the lake is bottomless. A 
‘aint is said to have spent many years fashioning a plumb line long enough 
© touch the bottom. Each time he tried, the line was found wanting and 
short. In desperation he jumped into the lake, never to be seen again. 
Nowe waters of the Manasbal remain a clear deep-green because they come 

» #Prings inside the lake. Some of these springs can be seen, ‘like miniature 


for days at end, 
However, millet, 


7 
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fountains , at the edges of the lake when its Waters are low. In the SOuth 
is aranve of hills, including the 6,200, conical Alia Tung/ Ahateng Peak 
which can be seen from several other parts of the Valley as well. In the east 
is the Baladar range of mountains. From there, the Amrawati stream forms 
a ‘fine cataract’ which falls over a steep, white cliff made of limestone, into 
the lake below. Near this waterfall is a small Hindu ruin. 

There is a Tourist Bungalow near the lake. It is not likely to be functiona| 
till mass tourism resumes. 

Narayan Thal temple, the: The 6th century A.D. scripture, the Nilmgy 
Puran, mentions this temple, though only casually. The temple, thus, dates 
to at least before then. It has been built some 2 km. from Baramulla town, 
in the hollow of a hill that towers above it. The temple is on the right bank 
of the Jehlum. 

There is a spring in the hill. Its waters form a stream and flow down 
towards the temple. There these waters stay for a while in a tank that has 
been built around the temple. (Several temples of the Kashmiri Pandits have 
been built in a similar fashion.) 

The temple is not very big. It measures 13' x 13'. There used to be a well- 
attended annual festival at the temple. 

Parihaspora: (21km. from Srinagar, 3 km. off the Srinagar-Baramulld 
road.) There are two sets of ruins here. Each group is on top of a low hillock 
and each hillock can be seen from the other. The view from both is panoramic. 
(Stalin did something similar in Moscow: he built his grandest monuments 
atop hillocks.) 

The main ruins consist of the grand foundations and bases of three stone 
temples: and lots of rubble. A couple of steps, as grand and wide as the 
foundations themselves, obviously leading to the sanctum, are still intact. 
The walls and superstructure are not. 

The minor ruins are the base of a stone temple. Just the foundation is 
visible, and that barely. I found a stone Shivling amidst the rubble. Obviously, 
this was a Shiva temple. (See also ‘The History of Kashmir’ and the entry 
on Pattan.) 

Pattan (5,200’ above the m.s.I.) This ancient town, 27 km. from Srinaga. 
or 23 km. from Baramulld, is located on the Srinagar-Uri National Highwy: 
1981 population: 5,017. 

Pattan was, for a little more than a decade, the capital of Kashmir. This 
was during the reign of King Shankarverman (AD 889-902) when It was 
called Shankarpura. The king, along with his queen Sugandha, got two 
Shiva temples built here, and called them Shankar Gauresh 4" 
Sugandheshvar, These could well be the two grand temples the ruins ° 
which are still found in the town. Their architecture is of the same style 8 
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at Martand. Both temples are on the main road, sep 
by less than a kilometre. The walls are intact 
shape as any of that era in Kashmir. 


arated from each other 
and the ruins are in as good 


Pattan means ‘the pass," not in the sense of a mountaiy pass but because 
it was Where the roads that connected the two ends of the V 


oD | alley met. 
Before roads were built, the best w ay of travelling in the 


7 & Valley was by 
boat—-on rivers or specially built canals. Pattan is at the head of a canal that 


jeads to the Jehlum. However, boats can ply on this canal only for a few 
weeks ina year when the waters of the melting snow make that possible. 

It probably was because of this limitation that shankarpura could not 
remain the capital of Kashmir for long. Or it could have been God's 
displeasure at the building of this town and its temples ‘from the materials 
[Shankar] had obtained trom the plunder of the town and temples of [nearby] 
Parihdsapura’ (Sufi). 

After the “Mughal emperor Akbar conquered Kashmir he got his legendary 
land revenue minister Diwan Todar Mal to organise the villages (and towns) 
of Kashmir into ‘districts’, as in the rest of Mughal India. Accordingly, 
Todar Mal divided the Valley into 33 parganas (groups of villages). Someone 
noticed that Pattan had, accidentally, not been assigned to any pargana. So, 
Todar Mal decreed that Pattan would, all by itself, be the 34th paragana. 

In the north of the village 1s the ‘peerzadas’ hamlet called Gasipura near 
which are two stone pillars that really are miniature temples. The legend ts 
that these are two evil persons who were turned into stone because of their 
sins. 

Rampur: (4,900'; 80 km, from Srinagar.) This is a green village between 
Uri and Baramulla town on the old Rawalpindi road. It was a popular halting 
place. Therefore, the Dogris built what is now a heritage dak-bungalow. 
Arora noted in 1940 that it had ‘an old temple [which is] supposed to be 
the most perfect shrine of its kind in India.’ 

lt is possible to travel from here to Gulmarg, through Naoshera. The 
ascent after Naoshera is steep. Later the path goes through pine forests and 
meadows. 

Tilail is a long, thin valley that is less than 1.5 km. at its widest. The 
newly formed River Kishen Ganga runs though it, Gurez is to the north- 
west of Tilail. Tall mountains surround the valley. Most of them have 
always been quite treeless because they face the south or, in the case of 
some west facing slopes, because they are extremely steep. Some mountains 
In the valley are wooded. 

Wild pears and strawberries grow in the region. Roses are found 
everywhere, and in different colours. Wild grasses and other flowers are 
“SO eVerywhere in summer and spring. 
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Historically, Tilail has often been subject to the king of Skardy. Thou. 
a Muslim, the king was called ‘gyafl)po’. During the Dogra Cra, Tilaj] Was 
placed under the ‘thana’ (police station) of Budgam. 

How to get there: Tilail lies on the route between Guréz and Drass, This 
Tilail can be reached from either side. See also ‘Tilail’ under ‘Baramul|4> in 
the chapter on Trekking. 

The people of Tilail are of semi-Mongoloid stock and speak ‘Shee 
language of the Dards. They make woollens during the lon 
or barter these with the people of the plains of Kashmir and, before 1947, 
skardu. They rear sheep in big enough numbers to have always been a 
major source of live animals for the butchers of Kashmir. 

Uri (4,400') is 101 km. from Srinagar and 46 km. from Baramulla town, 
It is a border town located on the left bank of the Jehlum on the Srinagar. 


Rawalpindi (Pakistan) highway. It is considerably warmer than the rest of 
the Valley of Kashmir. 198] population: 3,072. 


na’, the 
& Winter, and Sel] 


Uri is supposed to receive snowfall at most once in a decade or so. And 
yet when | went there in January 2002, there was more than a foot of snow 
everywhere, far more than what Baramulla had that day and infinitely more 
so than Srinagar, 


This used to be a flourishing, 


cosmopolitan trading centre till 1947. 
Muslims (Kashmiris as well as Paha 


this), Hindus (Pandits as well as Khatris) 
and Sikhs were locked together by friendship and commerce. The Maharaja 


of neighbouring Poonch had built an elegant ‘Poonch House’ here. (It is 
how an army mess.) Uri was one of the few places in Kashmir to have a 
petrol pump in that era. An old road connected it with the Haji Pir pass, 
which could be reached in two hours. 


In 1947, 


‘tribesmen’ controlled by the Pakistan Army burnt down much 
of the town 


. Including its historical ‘mandj’ (marketplace). Till then the 
town had a unique position on the Srinagar-Muzaffarabad route. After 
Pakistan annexed the Muzaffarabad area and shut its border with India, Uri 


was reduced to a remote ‘border’ town. The Line of Control is just 3.5 km. 
from the town. 


Uri retains its old tolerant character to this day. It did not take to militancy 
in the 1990s and most of the Hindus stayed on, instead of migrating. 


The road to Muzaffarabad in POK is on the right bank of the Jehlum. 
There is also a road to Poonch, through the Haji Pir pass. 

In the 20" century the Dogra Mahardajas built the Electric Power Station 
at Mahora/ Mohura. It has a place in history both because it was one © 
the earliest hydro-electric POW€r generators in the state and partly because 
of the tribal raid of Oc 


tober 1947. The water is obtained from the Jehlum. 
The fall is of more than 100 metres. 


[! at “ST 
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In 1997, the Government of India commissioned 
project, with the help of Swedish envineers. 

Close to Mohura ts a village called Gingil. In it are the ruins of 

L l¢ ruins of monu 

from the 8"7 9" century A.D. mens 

History: Till the late 18" century, when the Sikhs conquered Kashmir 
Uri and its neighbourhood were ruled by a ‘Raja’. There were three claimants 
to the Uri throne. Two of them (the Khan brothers, Ghulam Ali and Sarfaraz) 
fled Uri when the Sikh army led by General Hari singh Nalwa advanced 
towards their kingdom. 


Only Muzaffar Khan, by then an old man, stayed on. He was the son of 
the third claimant, Sirbalan Khan, and the nephew of the Khan brothers. 
Muzaffar led Nalwa and his force to his uncle Ghulam Ali’s hideout in the 
mountains. Ghulam Ali was imprisoned and sent to Lahore. No one knows 
what happened to Sarfaraz. 

The Sikhs rewarded Muzaffar by making him the ‘Raja’. Muzaffar would 
collect roughly Rs.7,000 as revenue every year. He agreed to give the major 
share (Rs. 4,000) to his Sikh overlords. Muzaffar had at least two wives, one 
of whom tried to wrest the throne for her own sons, Nawab and Jawahar. 
She did not want her stepson Ata Muhammad to be the king. So, she asked 
Sheikh Imam-ud-Din, the Governor of Kashmir (1845-46), to help her 
dethrone her husband and install one of her sons in his stead. Her intrigues 
became public and were thwarted. However, a rattled Muzaffar found it 
prudent to build bridges and ally with the Sheikh. 

Watlab is 56 km. from Srinagar on the Sopore-Bandipore road and 
8 km. from Sopore itself. However, the boat journey between Sopore and 
Watlab takes as much as four hours, because it is upstream. There is a 
Government Rest House at Watlab. 

This is a picturesque village to the north of the Wular lake and south of 
the Shakur-ud-din hill, which can be climbed from the village. The hill takes 
its name from the famous saint Baba Shakur-ud-din Saheb, whose tomb is 
located close to its top. From the shrine you will get an excellent view of 
the Wular lake and the Haramukh range. 


Wular Lake 


The ‘lily-embroidered’ Wular is the largest fresh water lake tn apne : 
5,180 feet above the ms! and 54 km. from Srinagar. Normally = ; on 
20.13 km. long and 8.05 km. wide. The circumference of this at area 
normally is 48 km. and its average depth around 4 metres. = one is 
is 125 sq. km. Other estimates variously put it as 16 am a aaa by 
wide or 24 km. long and 10 km. wide. In any ona ean functions 
nine times-that’s right, by 900%-during the floods. the ah everywhere. 
45 a flood reservoir, That is why you will find considerable s! 


a major hydro-electric 
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It is at its deepest (5 metres) on its western side, ic. opposite th 
Shakur-ud-din hill. Located between Bandipore and Sopore, it is 33 km. % 
road from Srinagar City. The other method of getting there is by a 10-hou, 
boat ride on the River Jehlum. (Motor-powered boats reach considerapy 
faster.) The Wular is supposed to be one of the ‘last relics’ of the - 
historic ‘Satisar Lake’ mentioned above. 

History: Wular’s ancient name was ‘Mahapadma-saras’, alter its Presiding 
deity. The word ‘Wular’ is perhaps a corruption of the Sanskrit wloj, 
(‘turbulent’ or ‘with high waves’). Turbulence is occasional in this otherwise 
calm lake. In the early 19" century, Maharaja Ranjit Singh lost 300 boats 
carrying his troops and supplies. Navigation on the lake can be dangerous 
when torrents of water suddenly come down from the mountains around jt 

At the centre of the lake is an artificial island, Zaina Lank (rhymes with 
‘monk’). It was built in 1443 by Kashmir’s celebrated King Zain-ul-Abedin 
(a.k.a. Budshah), after whom it takes its name. [t is ‘used by boatmen who 
dread the waves of the lake in storm though in the dry season It 1s no more 
than an island’ (G.M.D. Sufi). 

It is said that Sundarsen, a tyrannical king, used to live on a similar, older 
island till it was submerged following the curse of a saint called Kalal. 

An alternate version goes like this: Sadangula, the Naga (serpent) king of 
Wular, was exiled from the island. A town called Chandrapura was built 
where his capital had stood, Later, Neel, the Chief of the Naga serpents of 
Kashmir, asked a Naga called Mahapadam to take the island over. Maha 
Padam disguised himself as a Brahmin and went to the court of Viswagasu, 
the then king of Wular. He asked to be allowed to live in Chandrapura. The 
king agreed. Mahapadam then told the king who he really was. He also 
asked to be allowed to submerge the island. The people of the island were 
evacuated and Mahapadam literally took the place over. The island was 
drowned inside the lake, which came to be named after him for several 
centuries after that. 

The Rdjdtarafigini records a third legend as well. Apparently a Dravidian 
sorcerer threatened to dry up the lake. Mahapadam appeared in King 
Jayapida’s dream and asked for protection, In return he promised to lead the 
king to a goldmine. Jayapida agreed to help. However, he was also curious 
to see the sorcerer’s magic. So, he first allowed the sorcerer to desiccate the 
lake. The water-serpent’s family began to writhe on the bed of the now 
waterless lake. This hurt the Naga. Jayapida quickly got the lake restore” 
However, Mahapadam no longer felt bound to implement his original promis¢- 
He merely showed the king a copper mine instead. 


Legends apart, it is almost certain that an ancient cily 
‘Sindmatnagar’ by some historians-was submerged in the lake. The 


called 
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that often plague Wular probably sank it. However, some believe that it w: 
sunk by volcanic upheavals. Zain-ul-Abedin sent divers down to ” pis 
foundations of ida present island at the very Spot where Sundarsen’s As 
complex had once stood. They found not only the ruins of a temple (which 
they filled up with stones to build the island on), but also two idols of solid 
cold, which paid for the construction of the Lank. fain-ul-Abedin got a 
palace and a mosque built on the Lank, ruins of which can still be seen. The 
pious king would often go to the island for forty-day meditation spells. 
Fish and water plants ’ This gigantic lake produces water-nuts ( singharas) 
and large quantities of fish. The people of the numerous villages on its 
shores eat and sell both. These fish include the sattar gad and the chhari 
gad, both of which are caught by net and hook: the pikut gad, which can 
only be netted; and the chash gad and the harj, for which hooks are used. 
The larger fish are caught with spears. The nets are shaped like very large 
cones and are managed by men sitting in at least two boats brought fairly 
close together. Lotuses are found in plenty. 

Birds: Water-fowls come in large numbers in the autumn. In early spring 
they fly northwards across the Himilayas to the plains of Yarqand, Kashghar 
and Mogulistan. Like First World travellers going to less developed countries, 
these birds stock up for their journey through the relatively barren Tibet. 
They take singharas along in their bills. As a result, the shells of these 
water-nuts mark the places where they camp en route. The Kashmiris 
would traditionally hunt water-fowls with very long matchlocks. Swans, 
geese and a variety of seagulls are commonly found. These seagulls breed 
in the Wular area and lay their eggs on the thickly matted leaves of the 
water plants. 

Sources and hydrology; The Bohnar, Madhumati and Erin nallahs (streams) 
enter the lake from the east, while the Jehlum passes through it in the south, 
The Wular ‘like every other lake surrounded by mountains, is liable to the 
action of sudden and furious hurricanes that sweep over it with such 
extraordinary violence that no boatman can be induced to face it. This fact 
led to the construction, in very early times, of the Noru canal, whereby, 
‘when the waters are high, the passage of the lake may be avoided.’ (The 
Gazetteer, 1890.) 

The banks of the lake are very marshy. The rains, snow and streams 
bring soil down from the mountains and deposit it on these shores every 
Year. This silts up the lake, especially on the Bandipore side. Flowever, ae 
Water is generally clear and, towards the centre, of a deep green Colour. 
Some land springs can be seen bubbling nearby. | 7 

How to get there/ excursions: There’s no place to stay in near the lake, 
unless you bring your own tent. So you might want to plan a day returm. 

© traditional tourist excursion has been thus: 
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Leave Srinagar by chartered bus oF tani Or ~ ~ ee Go past 
the Anchar Lake. Cross River Sind at aan : oe 6 Tulmuta 
(Kheer Bhawan: see ‘Srinagar’ district). Soon a : a a | iar district. 
Safapur (see ‘Afinasbal’ in this chapter) will bet 3 : ‘a eo “ ie andipore 
follow s The road now goes up a mountain ane aia a I ‘. ajdiangan 
(also Rajadanangan) pass. The Gurez valley Hes peyon Owever, take the 
‘aad to Watlab instead. It will be time for lunch by now. Sopore and then 
Pattan are the next major towns. The lake will be the next, and last, Stop, 

You can return to Srinagar by the late es ening as long as you don’t linger 
loo long at the places en route, (There are separate ae on =. of these 
places-except the pass-in the chapters on ‘Srinagar’ and ‘Baramulla’ districts.) 


Other historical towns 


Andarkot: King Jayapida founded this town as his capital in the 8" century 
A.D. He named it Jayapidapore, He constructed a fort in the middle of a 
swamp to give it additional protection from enemies. For that reason, over 
the centuries, several fugitive rulers have sought shelter here. Shams-ud- 
Din, for instance, arrested Queen Kota Rani here. Khalid Bashir writes, ‘It 
is said that when [ancient engineer Suyya] diverted the course of the [Jehlum] 
from [Parthaspura] to Shadipore, the city of Jayapidapore lost its glory. 
[Before that River Sind would merge with the Jehlum] at Tregam, (2km_] 
south-west of Shadipore, and the river, flowing through Naid Khai, would 
join the Ning stream before meeting with the Wular,’ 

There is a canal to the east of Naid Khai. (It leads to below Sumbal.) The 
ruins of Andarkot are close to that point. 
_ Bandipore is 57 km, from Srinagar proper. It is also spelt Bandipur and 
Bandipura. Roads to Gilgit, Skardu (both in PORK) and Guréz (60 km. on 
foot or 86 km. by motorable road) emanate from Bandipore. Sopore is 25 


km. away. There is also a road from here to the Gangabal lake atop the 
Haramukh mountain. 


This town in northern Kashmir is locally called ‘the Port on the Wular 
lake.” It is located on the eastern bank of the Wular, between two of the 
streams that feed it, the Erin and Bandipura nallahs. Bakaya says that 
Bandipore is on the banks of the ‘Madamati’ stream It is at the feet of the 
Tragbal mountain. } 

Because it is the pivot of a network of roads 
been an important trading centre. . 
diminished. possibly because other 


Bandipore has traditionally 
In the 19" century, its importance 
be routes were found. This reduced the 

once * ar ee 
h = a flourishing town’ to ‘a village of log huts’. When the water 
the ake 5 sae Stream gets quite close to the town, At other times 
ve Is at some distance (up to 3 km.) from the town. Vigne (late 19 
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| attributed this ‘diminution’ to ‘the wearing away of the rocky 
oped of the Jehlum inthe Barimull pass’, | 
erties and cherries are prown in abundance, Bandipore has a Muphal- 
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paramulld towne (5,100 feet above msl.) 55 kin, from Srinapar, this is 


ain important trading, centre el the Seinagar-Uri road, 1941 population: 
43,045. It 1s located Oi the banks of the Jehlum, Printed gabbas are a 
speciality of aramulla, (Gabbas are carpets made of recycled, old woollen 
blankets. See ‘Handicralts’.) 

For historical and other details, see the first section of this chapter. It will 
be noticed hat the town is steeped in history. Remnants of that past can still 
be seen. There 15 a kadal (Kashmiri style bridge) in front of the ruins of the 
cikh fort, An old caravanserai is close to it. The old gateway is what ts left 
of an ancient fort. Also in the town are springs with sulphurated hydrogen. 

This cosmopolitan town has three famous shrines at a short distance from 
ane another, forming a triangle, They represent the Muslim, Hindu, and Sikh 
faiths, The latter two face each other on opposite banks of the Jehlum. St. 
Joseph's Church was the natural outcome of the town's tolerant traditions. 

Shrine of Syed Janbaz Wali: Syed Muhammad Rifaye alias Syed Yousuf, 
a great saint and scholar, migrated to Kashmir from the Middle East, 
probably Ispahan. “JGhbdz’ means ‘dare-devil’ or, literally, ‘a person who 
plays with his own life.’ ‘Wali’, of course, means ‘saint’, The Syed came 
to he called ‘/dithdz Wali’ because his spiritual practices Involved enormous 
hardship and self-denial. This won him the respect of the people. 

The saint was buried at this shrine, which has been built close to the left 
bank of the Jhelum. Every year, on the death anniversary of the saint, people 
from the neighbouring areas gather at the shrine to seek his blessings. A 
community kitchen is established on the occasion. Some rice is cooked in 
a large copper cauldron, which 1s as old as the shrine itself. It can hold two 
maunds of rice at a time. 

The entrance of the shrine is brightly coloured in the style that prevailed 
till the 1950s. The courtyard has graves, many of them covered with slabs 
of slate, known throughout Kashmir as ‘Baramulla stone.” The shrine itself 
S green and in the traditional style. One of its highlights is a rectangular 
yoni" made of devri stone (expensive granite). This is an integral part of 
all Shiva temples. Its presence in the shrine of a Central Asian Muslim saint 
speaks volumes about those syncretic times and this great shrine. 

Safapur: See ‘Manasbal’ above. 

Shadipore: (25 km. from Srinagar.) Emperor Akbar went to this major 
Village to enj sd a | pe , tihab-ud-Din 
joy the shade of its great Chinar grove. Sultan SI 


f th... | ; : 
(14" century A.D.) founded the town and named it after himself. River Sind 
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merges with the Jehlum here. People often moor houseboats here, in th. 
waters of the Sind. The ruins of Parihaspora can be seen from here. A few 
hours’ upstream boat ride on the Sind leads to Ganderbal. | 

Sopore: (48 km. from Srinagar. 1981 population: 33,584, which makes 
it a large town by the standards of the state.) Sopore owes Its considerable 
affluence to apples. Because of this wealth, which came its way Mainly jn 
the twentieth century. the local people nicknamed their town ‘Little London’ 
at a time when London was still the centre of the [Indian universe. Apples 
have always grown here, but it was only in the second half of the 29% 
century that a huge pan-Indian market was discovered for them, Sopore iy 
generally known in Kashmir as ‘the apple town’. 

The town has been built on both banks of the Jehlum, at the point where 
‘t leaves the Wular lake. The average depth of the river while in Sopore 
town is 9 metres. Sopore is easily the biggest trading centre in present-day 
north Kashmir. It is famous for its fish as well. Politically it has been 
associated with the right-wing, Jamat-e-Islimi. The town was overrun by 
Afghan and other militants in the early 1990s. The Indian Army expelled the 
militants in the winter of 1993. 

History: The name: Sopore was once called ‘Surpura’, probably after its 
founder ‘Sura’, a minister of King Awanti Warman (A.D. 855-883). The 
ancient town of Kambuva had existed at the same site during the preceding 
centuries. According to a more likely theory the name of the ‘founder’ was 
Suyya, He was Awanti Varman’s chief engineer, and the original name of 
the town was Suyyapur. Suyya got removed the boulders that would block 
the flow of the Jehlum. As a result areas the Jehlum’s waters became 
available for cultivation and living. 

Suyya built the Naru canal more for transportation-to enable boats to ply 
from Srinagar to Sopore-than for irrigation. Because of the canal boatmen 
no longer had to cross the dangerous Wular lake, the edge of which is only 
a few miles away. 

Sopore was the Headquarters of what used to be the Kamraz/ Kamrdj 
division of Kashmir. King Zain-ul-Abedin got a bridge built over the Jehlum 
in 1460. Sultan Hassan Shah (1472-1484) built a palace there, of which 
nothing survives. There used to be a fort, which was destroyed in the 1885 
earthquake. 

This fort had seen much action, especially during Zain-ul-Abedin’s last 
years when his favourite son, Haji Khan, revolted against him. Haji was then 
vanquished at Sopore by Adam Khan, a son whom the king could thitherto 
not stand. The Hari Singh Bagh (garden), ‘a baradari’ (pavilion) on the 
banks of the river in Chinkipur, and a mosque with gilded spires are amone 
the attractions of the town. 
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rips OM! of Sopore: The journey from Sopore to Srinagar takes 14 
aah paddle-boat, and that from Sopore to Bardmullé 34 hours. The 
iy a 7 a. i fT 7] oh i r ; # = = | 
h ourey can be twice as long in both cases. It is possible to travel 


aft | . / rat 4° : 7 : 
. this canal to Shadipur, too, when the water is high enough. 


by boat OF | 
crom here one can vo by road to the Karnah valley through Shalurah and 
the Nattishannar Gali. A less popular route ts through the Tootmari Galli. 
pandipore is 25 km. from here, along the shores of the Wular Lake, Another 


equally long road lene to Gulmarg, 

Sopore has traditionally been one of the starting points for trips to Lolab 
and Nacmare. 

The Khangaht of Sopore: Sultan Sikander, King of Kashmir ( 15" century 
4D.) built this shrine/mosque. In this he was inspired by Mir Syed 
\{uhammad Hamadani. In 1884/5 there was a major earthquake in the district, 
because of which the shrine was destroyed. However, it was built again and 
augmented over the years. 

There are congregational prayers held every Friday and on Muslim 
festivals. However, on the sixth day of the /fijri month of Zilhaj there is a 
major gathering to observe the death anniversary of Shah-i-Hamadan, who 
was the father of the Mir and one of the greatest Muslim saints to have 
visited Kashmir. 

Climate. Arora writes, ‘The neighbourhood of Sopore is swampy but its 
climate is healthy and the breeze refréshing coming from the Wular lake.’ 

Sumbal: (Roughly 30 km. north of Srinagar, > km. from Shadipore.) 
The shrine of Syed Hilal Nagshbandi is in Sumbal, close to the Manasbal 
lake. Syed Hilal was a mystic of the Naqshbandi order, He was not an 
ethnic Kashmiri. However, it is not clear where he came here from. The 
Syed is entombed here. His piety and scholarshp won him a large following. 
The urs of the saint falls on the 15'" day of the second lunar month (Safar). 
It is a major event in the Sumbal-Manasbal area. 

The tomb of Ahmed Saheb on the left bank of the Jehlum is one of the 
town’s other attractions. A narrow channel links Lake Manasbal and the 
Jehlum here. 

The bridge under the Chindr groves and the area around it has since the 
Dogra era been used by adventure tourists to set up camp. Tourists as well 
as local people fish near this spot. 
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Gulmarg 


(8,700 feet’ 2,730m.; 57 km. from Srinagar.) Gulmarg is Kashmir’s thirg 
most popular tourist resort, after Srinagar and Pahalgam. Gulmarg literally 
means ‘the meadow of flowers’, This meadow on the Pir Panjal mountains, 
shaped like the figure ‘8’, is more than 3 km. long and at its widest is almog 
2 km. in breadth. On all sides there are mountains and forests of deodhar 
and pine. 

Being about 3,000° higher than Srinagar, it is much colder: which means 
that in summer it is far more pleasant, and in winter it receives far more 
snow, and much earlier. That makes it an ideal skiing resort. The same ‘8’- 
shaped bowl which has flat, green downs in summer pets converted into 
‘baby’ slopes for first-time skiers from January to March (sometimes til! 
early April). For expert skiers the nearby mountains become world-class 
slopes. 

As a result, Gulmarg would attract British and other European tourists 
before Independence. They preferred its quietness to the hustle and bustle 
of Srinagar and Pahalgam, which Indians revel in. As early as in 1939, at 
a meeting in London of the East India Association, Sir William Barton, 2 
retired official, commented, ‘In Gulmarg, the winter sport industry has been 
initiated. Here is a very valuable invisible export...’ 

The poet-king Yusuf Shah Chak (late 16" century) would visit this place, 
accompanied by Habba Khatoon, in order ‘to enjoy life’, says historian Dr. 
G.M.D. Sufi. It was then called Gaurimarg (the meadow of Gauri, wife of 
Lord Shiva). It was Yusuf who, in 1581, renamed it Gulmarg. This beautiful 
meadow had been, on occasion, used as a bloody battlefield even before 
Yusuf’s time. 


At one end is the bank of a stream where Emperor Jehangir and his wile, 
the Empress Noor Jehan, once pitched their tents and camped for a while 


Jehangir was able to collect 21 different kinds of flowers from here dunn’ 
a single visit. 


_ 
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it is possible to trek from here to Poonch. 


How to get there 


Only by road or helicopter. You can take a taxi or bus from Srinagar 
Tangmarg or Baramulla, Helicopter services are not regular. 

From Srinagar: \t takes around 90 minutes by car from Srinagar, En 
route you will pass the Hokera Wetland Reserve. For a considerable part of 
your journey the water table on both sides of 
high because of the wetland. 


Several trekking/ country routes also lead to Gulmarg. 


the road will be noticeably 


Where to stay 


i) There are about a dozen private hotels in Gulmarg. Lower income 
Indian tourists generally tend to avoid spending nights at Gulmarg. 
ii) Self-catering huts: The public-sector JKTDC lets out one-, two- 
and three-bedroom huts, with attached kitchens. 
iii) The JATDC also rents out rooms in the Gulmarg club. 
The printed tariff generally applies only for five months a year: May, June, 
August, September and October. The trade often gives a 25% discount 
during the remaining months. Sometimes tourists from within the state are 
offered a 50% discount in July, when schools in Kashmir close for vacations. 
However, in winter you might have to pay extra for heating. 


Climate and clothing 


Gulmarg is at a much higher altitude than Srinagar. Therefore, it is several 
degrees colder. It often rains in the afternoons in summer. More than a 
raincoat, this means that you might need light woollens in the evenings even 
in summer. 


What to do in Gulmarg 

Club 

Temporary memberships are available at the Gulmarg Club and at the Golf 
Club. | 

Cable Car 


Though essentially meant to carry skiers uphill, a joyride n Oe ee 
Cable Car has become a tourist attraction in itself. There are ey a ; 
cars’ or ‘gondolas’. Therefore, you never have to wait for more than 


a for the next one to come along and carry you from 2,690m. to 
090m. 
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os has traditionally boasted of having the world’s highest 8. 

Gulmarg fe ROW! colf-course has since overtaken jt. Gulma, Ole golf 
ages ourse ‘n the world.) The Gulmarg course Was Is Stil 
a cas ol the British Raj. Peter Thompson, the Australian "Out 
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ill do we ing your OW clubs, thou 
You will do well lo bring your own golf clubs, though some igs 
balls can be hired at Gulmarg itself. 


The High Altitude Cosmic Rays Research Laboratory is located here 


Pony rides 
Normally there are government-approved rates, by the hour. 


Skiing 

The skiing season theoretically begins around the 15" December and continues 
till around the 15’ April. However, the first three and last three weeks of 
the season mentioned sometimes do not receive enough (or soft enough) 
snow to ski on. This happens all over the world. So please check before 
leaving home. Skiing is sometimes not possible after mid-March. On the 
other hand in vears like 2003 it continued till late April. 

Since 1997, a world-class cable car (‘gondola’) has been functioning. Its 
tickets are ridiculously cheap by international standards. In summer the cars 
carry joyriders. In the winters skiers use them to go uphill. Before 1997, 
skiers would use the (cheaper) chair-lift and the T-bar ski lift. These are 
being phased out gradually. 


The slopes have runs ranging from 200m. to 900m. They, thus, cater 0 
beginners as well as more advanced skiers. 

You can hire imported skis and related equipment (gloves, boots, ski 
sticks, jacket, trousers. full skiing suits and snow-glasses). Hire charge 
again, are among the lowest in the world. Rates are lower still for old 
€quipment. You can hire the equipment for half a day, a full day or 5 days 


. : combination thereof). Children are charged around half as much 4 
acuits. 
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raining, food and accommodation than it would cost to stay at home 
However, normally these highly subsidised courses are meant only for 
eudents from within the state. i 

The fee for these courses goes up if you are over 30 or a foreiener. If 
you arrange your own accommodation you pay less. : 


Lessons in ski bobbing, too, are normally available, 


‘Sledges’ 


Rural children improvise sledges out of wooden boards and used wooden 
crates. take them uphill and come sliding down on them. 


Tennis 


There are tennis courts at the Club. 


Tobogganing 


Toboggan sledges are available on hire. 


Treks out of Gulmarg 


Please see the section on “Gulmarg’ in the chapter on ‘Trekking in Kashmir’ 
where several treks for amateurs have been suggested. From Gulmarg you 
can see the Nanga Parbat, the fifth highest peak in the world, which ts 140 
km. to the north. You can also see the majestic, snow-covered Haramukh 
massif. Khilanmarg is around an hour’s trek away. 

Khilanmarg: (4 km. from Gulmarg, c.10,000°.) This is a meadow with 
plenty of flowers in the summers. The nallahs (streams) generally contain 
snow even in summer. It would have hardened sufficiently to permit 
tobogganing. A few eating places function during the tourist season. 

Al Pathar: (c.14,000’} Climb up from Khilanmarg to what is simply 
known as the Waterfall. Then go up the steep Apharwat. You will reach the 
Al Pathar ridge. There is a small valley after that. It 1s not possible to ride 
ponies beyond this point because the path gets rough and is full of stones. 

The Frozen Lake: There is a nameless lake half a kilometre ahead of Al 
Pathar. It is generally called the Frozen Lake. It ts about 750m. long, 500m. 
wide and quite deep. The lake freezes over in winter, when it is possible to 
walk on it. Slabs of ice continue to float on it till late-May, even early June. 
Till the mid-1990s, there used to be around eighteen fect of snow near the 
lake in winter, Even in the low snowfall years of 1999-2001 there were 
around six to eight feet of snow. 
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Budgam 





if you reach Kashmir by air, Budgam will be the first district that you will 
touch. The Srinagar airport and parts of Srinagar City are in Budgam 
district. ((Bud’ is pronounced like the English ‘bud’; and ‘gam’ rhymes 
with ‘arm’.) 

Budgdm consists of a dry, dusty karewa (plateau), as well as lush 
meadows, the most famous of which is Yusmarg. It also has exciting treks. 
However, its principal tourist attraction 1s the powerful Tsrar-e-Sharief 
shrine. Also spelt Chrar-e-Sharief, the shrine hit international headlines tn 
1995, when the Pakistani mercenary Mast Gul destroyed it. (It has since 
been rebuilt.) 

You can also travel to Budgim by road from Srinagar. There are several 
buses everyday from Srinagar to Budgim town and Tsrar-e-Sharief in 
particular, but also to other parts of the district. The journey from Srinagar 
to most parts of Budgim mentioned below takes an hour or two if you are 
in a car or jeep, and a little longer by bus. 

There’s plenty of budget accommodation available at Tsrar-e-Shraief: run 
by the government, the management of the holy shrine and by private 
individuals. Yusmarg has a picturesque, upmarket tourist village, currently 
in disuse. As far as the rest of the district is concerned, tourists normally 
make day trips and return to Srinagar for the night. If you have your own 
camping equipment, you can explore all the areas around. 

While you can visit the district throughout the year, most tourists prefer 
the warmer months (March-November). 


The vital statistics 


Budgam (also spelt Badgam) has an area of 1,371 sq. km. Its population 
Was estimated at 4.97 lakh (0.49 million) in 1991. It has 496 villages In 
addition to Budgam town. Some 21 of these villages are uninhabited. All but 
four of its villages have electric connections and all but six have facilities 
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ater, Only 17.86 percent of its people were literate : 
1981. making it the least literate district in the state. Agricultural crops by 
eown on 53.400 hectares in the district, of which 31,700 hectares 
an averave the district receives 585 mm, of rainfall every seis: 
are grown In Budgam, ! 


for piped drinking W 


irrigated. On 
Rice, maize and oilseeds 
1981 census figures: Total population-3,67,262; Muslims-3,52,335: Hindus 


9652: Sikhs-5,155. 
2001 census: population: 5,24, 633; literacy: 38.47% (still the lowest j, 


the state). 


History 

Budgdm means ‘the big village’ (as in the Hind: ‘barha gaon’), It has 
produced some of Kashmir’s most famous historians, including Khwaja 
Aazam Dedmari and Malik Haider Chadoora. Therefore, the history of the 
district itself has been recorded in some detail, The Khwaja writes that the 
region was called Deedmarbag. He adds that it was so densely populated 
that if a goat were to climb atop the roof of a house at the southem end 
of the town, it could easily reach the northern end simply by jumping from 
rooftop to rooftop, never touching the earth even once. Hence the name 
‘the big village.’ 

The old name of the administrative region now known as Budgam was 
Deesu Pargana. During the Dogra period (late 19"" and early 20" centuries) 
‘t was renamed the ‘Sri Pratap Singhpor’ tehsil and was part of Baramulld 
district. Later, after independence it was merged with Srinagar district and 
then, in 1979, made an independent district. 

The Baramulla, Pulwamd and Srinagar districts surround Budgam district 
in the Valley. However, almost a fifth of the district borders Poonch in the 
Jamm@i province. Therefore invaders and visitors alike have used this route 
to enter the Valley. Mehmood of Ghazni did so twice, in the eleventh 
century. On both occasions he tried, unsuccessfully, to invade Kashmir 
through the Poonch Gali, which is where present day Budgam meets Poonch 
district in the Khag area. Then in 1814, the first attempt by Maharaja Rani" 
Singh of the Punjab to capture Kashmir was also made through Budgam. 
He, too, failed. However, the Afghan army of the Durrani clan fared far 
better in October 1762. 

On the positive side, Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese traveller, 100, 
route in A.D. 633 to visit Poonch. He, as well as the invaders, came 
the Tosha Maidan pass. 

In the Buddhist era several parts of Budgim, especially Ishgan 2m 
Ishkota, became major centres of Buddhism. 
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pudgam's biggest ee to paatie- and thus Its most Important landmark 
for tourists and pilgrims-has been IIS assoctalion with holy men in reneral 
and with Sheikh scion onieie The sheikh, who is also referred to as the 
Alamdar-e-Kashmir, = buried at what is now the holy shrine at Chrar-e- 
Sharief (more correctly, srar-e-Shartef), This without doubt is the most 
venerated shrine in rural Kashinir and, arguably, one of the top two or three 
‘nall of Kashmir. “A whole village, Nasrullah Pora, has been named after one 
of the Sheikh’s disciples, Baba Nasir. 

Beerwah is the other mayor historic village of the district. The Shaivite 
philosopher Abhinav Gupt and his disciples entered into samadhi ina cave 
in Beerwah in the 10" or 11" century A.D. (Which means that they entered 
the cave alive, probably sealed off its entrance and never returned.) The 
name Beenwah is probably derived from ‘Behroop * which once was the 
name of the village and tn turn owes its origin to the nearby Behroop spring. 
Equally, the name could have been derived from that of the famous Raja 
Beerw, Shaivite idols from whose era can still be seen. 

The Afghan (Durrant) governor Badal Khan Khattak got a fortress built 
in Beerwah in 1760. It was repaired in 1810 on the orders of Abdullah 
Khan. However, the earthquake of 1884 reduced the fortress to rubble. 

Chadoora is the name of both a village and an administrative sub-division 
of Budgam district. The correct Kashmiri pronunciation is *Tsodur’. The 
village is 16 km. south of Srinagar. The aforementioned Malik Hatder was 
a major landlord of the Chadoora area. (See ‘The History of Kashmir’ for 
details.) The Mughal Emperor Jehangir was quite fond of the Malik. He 
demonstrated his appreciation in many ways. He bestowed honours (including 
the very high title of Raees-ul-Mulk) and awards on the Malik. Haider also 
supervised the reconstruction of Kashmir’s biggest Jama Masjid-the one in 
Srinagar-and the construction of the Verinag gardens on behalf of the 
Emperor. 

It must surely have been the Malik’s influence that made Chadoora loom 
so large in the Emperor’s world. For instance, in the Tucuk-e-Jehangiri, the 
Emperor has copiously praised the physical charms of Chadoora. He has 
also mentioned that in Chadoora there used to be a tree called the Halthal 
which would tremble all over and ‘come into movement’ if any one on Its 
branches were pulled or tugged at. Jehangir notes that such — or 
common to that species of tree and not confined to one tree Unfortunately 
this species is no longer extant. 

Present day Chadoora once was a karewa and a favourite ac ait 
of Jehangir’s. The Emperor renamed it Noorabad or Noorpur after cy c, 
at the request of that consummate courtier and factotum, Malik ‘= hi 
However, the name did not catch on. Jehangir had the good sense (0 ict 
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old name return. The Mughals constructed several buildings including : 
palace and an ammunition depot, 1n Chadoora. / 

| However, before the Mughals started patronising the Malik and his Native 
Chadoora, the Chaks did so. Ali Dar, who was an advisor to King Yusye 
Shah Chak and the tutor of his son Yaqub (s ho was the last independens 
kine of Kashmir), was 4 native of the Chadoora area, The Shia (Shiite; 
theologian Mir Shams-ud-Din Iraqi died in Chadoora, where he was buried 
(The Mir’s tomb was first built by Daulat Shah Chak and later rebuyjt by 
Malik Harder.) 


Society and Culture 

The Agas of Budgam 

Budgam has a substantial Shia (Shite) population. The Agas (or Aghas) ars 
an important spiritual as well as temporal institution among the Shias almos 
evens where. The Agas of Budgam trace their ancestry to Syed Haider, g 
renowned doctor of the Unani system of medicine, Haider was the first of 
their family to settle in Budgam. This was in the middle of the 19” century, 
Sved Haider also became famous for the spiritual guidance he would provide 
the people, so famous that this led to the founding of a hereditary spiritual 
dynasty. 

Haider’s son, Aga Syed Mehdi, who went to Najaf (Iraq) for higher 
studies in theology, succeeded him. The tnstitution has only grown stronger 
over the vears. The Aga of a more recent time, Syed Yusuf Al-Mousavi 
Wielded such influence that on his death in 1982 the people named the 
principal shopping centre of Budgam afler him. 

The Agas, and thus their huge following, have mostly stood for moderate, 
nationalist politics. This irked some armed groups, who, in the year 2000, 
assassinated Aga Mehdi, the main Aga leader of his time. The funeral 
processions of these Agas are enormous. In the case of the elder Aga it 35 
so big that it took almost four hours to walk less than two kilometres. 
The Kani shawls of Kanihama 


The famous Kani (loom woven) shawls of Kashmir are made in Kanihama, 
a village that became a major centre of commerce during the Dogra era. At 
the peak there were thirty thousand looms making this very elaborate variety 
of shaw]. Efforts to revive the craft have been fairly successful. Apparent? 
the art was introduced by King Zain-ul-Abedin. 

Literary figures 


Apart from the major historians mentioned, Budgdm is the land of two . 
ae most famous poets of the Kashmiri mystic (sufiana) tradition, sham 
Fakir and Samad Mir, Abdul Ahad Azad wrote not only revolutionary poet) 
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but also a history of Kashmiri literature. Ghulam Nabi Dilsoz wrote romantic 
poctry, while Meyi Lal Sagi is a scholar-poet, Ghulam Wabi Gowhar, an 
eminent jude, is also a nowelist and histonan. 


Important places of tourist interest 


The \usmary areca 


Yuamarg: (7.S0)" abowe the mal) Yusmarg is 40 km. south of Srinagar 
and close to Chrar-e-Sharief, “Yus’ is short for ‘Yousa’ or *Youra," the 
Kashmirl word for ‘Jesus’. ‘Marg’ means "meadow * Thus, without doubt 
Yusmarg means ‘the meadow of Jesus." even though there is plenty of 
room for debate as to who this particular Jesus was, (fesus-or its local 
wariant-is not a name that one comes across often-in Kashmir or anywhere 
else in the world, excep! when used for the Lord himself.) 

In any case, Yusmarg is not a meadow but a series Of wooded meadows 
amidst the Pir Panjal range. They are located in a small, open valley. It is 
the fifth most pepular recreational resort in Kashmir, after Srinagar, Pahalgam, 
Gulmarg and Sonamarg. Like the three mentioned Last, it is substantially 
higher and cooler than the state's summer capital, tt also has an artificial 
lake (a reservoir, actually) After (997, Yusmarg Became 4 favoured 
destination for day trips, normally combined with a visit to Chrar-e-shanel, 
Its meadows are very popular with picnickers. 

The mountains around the Yusmarg valley have giant pines amd firs. 
Poritherum is grown oon their lower slopes 

Yusmarg is the base for many celebrated treks. The important destinations 
in the neighhourhowd are mentioned in this section. For details of some of 
these treks, see “Trekking in Kashmir The most popular day tnps are to 
Dowdpanpa and Nil Sag. 

Where te stay Yuwmarg has extensrve tourtst in frastructure (self-catering 
huts, a rest heuse etc 1, However, much of ~~ inte disuew in the | ks, 
So bring wour own tents. 

Doodh-Ganga: (lit: The river of milk.) This stream got its name because 
of its mitk-white waters, [t is at a short distance from the meadows and 
Picnickers often tunch on its banks. Known for its trout, tht Doodh Ganga 
laler merges with the Jehlum, of which mighty river the Dooudh Ganga is 
ik thibutary, 

Mount Tatakoti: (1%,500° above the msl.) This peak 15 barely a kilometre 


trom Yusmarg. On the way is the source of the trout-nch Doodh (anga 
fiver. 
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neel Nag; lit.: *the blue spring’) This is an oval, blue 


ag: (pron: 
Nil Nag: (p gji Pathar village. It is a foy 


water lake in a hollow on the hill slopes of Go 
km. downhill trek from Yusmarg through thick forests, ae picturesque 1) 
km. uphill drive from Nowgam, oF 6 km. west of Tsrar’C hrar-e-Sharief I 
‘s about 100 metres long, 18 metres wide and 12 metres deep. It ts on the 
other (northern) side of the hill from Yusmarg. 

The waters of the lake are warm. The Hindus consider it holy. Apparently, 
even in pre-historic times-in the days of the Puran seri plures-the Kashmiris 
would retreat to the warmer plains (of Jammt province) in winter, ‘leaving 
Kashmir to the demons’. The old would sometimes get left behind. This i 
what happened to an elderly Brahmin, who had to seck refuge in the 
warmth of a cave. There, demons caught hold of him, took him to a lake 
called the Nil Nag and threw him in. (The Vert Nag of Anaftnag distnet, 
too. is known as Nil Nag. However, most people believe that the scriptures 
refer to the Nil Nag of Budgam.) 

At the bottom of the lake the Brahmin found a palace. It belonged to King 
Nil Nag, son of Kashyap Rishi, the saint after whom Kashmir probably 
takes its name. Nil Nag, who was the king of the snakes, was Sitting on 
his throne. (Nag not only means ‘spring’ but also ‘king cobra’.) The 
Brahmin told Nil Nag his tale of woe. 

The serpent king pulled out and gave him a copy-presumably waterproo! 
of the Neelmat Puran, the oldest extant book written in Kashmir. He 
advised the Brahmin to act at all times as advised in the book and make 
offerings as directed, if he wanted the demons to stop bothering him. The 
Brahmin not only did so himself, he also spread the good word among his 
people who stopped migrating (to JammQ) for the winters for many came 
after that. In turn, the demons stopped bothering them. (The demons mus 
have resumed their act towards the end of the 19" century because - 
and by the mid-20" century many, Kashmiris started going south for thet 
winters once again.) 

The local Muslims, too, hold the lake in mystic awe. The 16" centr) 
Mughal historian Abul Fazl, after praising the lake's ‘exquisitely clear _ 
wrote, ‘Many perish by fire about its border. Strange to relate, er 
taken by its means. A nut is divided into four parts and thrown I | 
odd number floats, the augury is favourable. [f otherwise, the reverse. 

The banks of the lake are precipitous. There is a Forest Rest Hous 
nearby. 


. as publishe! 
1 The ‘Cultural Academy" of the Government of Jammi and Kashmir tl af 
an extremely inexpensive, 2-volume English translation, by Dr. Ved! 
this 7th century AD Sanskrit classic. 
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Sang-e-Saled: Sang, pron. ‘sung’, means ‘stone’, while safed means 
“yhite’, Together the name means ‘the white stones (or rocks)’. This ts an 
oval meadow 10 km. uphill from Yusmarg, on the way to Mount Tutakoti. 
The Doodh Ganga passes through tt. 

Nearby meadows include the Liddermar, which is a fine camping ground, 
and Haigin, which is a meadow amidst pines, 4 km. from Yusmarg. 


Khag and its neighbourhood 


The Khag ‘block’ (major cluster of villages) is renowned for its physical 
beauty. 

Khag: This is a fairly large mountainous region within Budgam district, 
still unknown to most tourists and still thickly wooded. Its accessible areas 
start around eight thousand feet above the mean sca level and go up to 
around fourteen thousand feet. There are mountains, with a mean elevation 
of around 17.000°, around the meadows. The nomadic Bakerwal shepherds 
and their flocks spend their summers in these mountains. While they are 
there, these tribals, with their colourful camps and haunting evensoneg, add 
to the allure of Khag. 

Tos(h)a Maidan: (10,500 feet above the msl.) ‘Maidan’ refers to any 
large level field, pasture or even playground. Tosa/Tosha could possibly 
have been derived from the name of a very expensive and soft woollen 
shawl. So, could the name of this large pasture refer the soft, downy quality 
of its grass? 

This is the largest meadow in the region, being almost 5 km. long and 
three kilometres wide. A dense forest of very tall deodar trees surrounds It. 
While I have not been there in winter | have come across Te ferences to the 
quality of its grass, which remains green even in the winters, !ts wild 
Nowers are known for their fragrance. In the summers the maidan — 
especially its lower portion, the Wattadar ~ plays host to the cowherd Gujjar 
tribals as well as the Bakerwals. The Gujjars bring their cattle along to 
braze. 
wee countless streams between the ridges in the ag ie 
of Guimer seca ag lacs is 10 km. from Khag and 16 km. soul 
villages ne 10 &et to it one has to go past the Drang and Zagokhora 

ges. The maidan is 5 km. from Drang and the ascent 1s steep. 

It is le , e | | -nve 
Poonch ae the Mughal route and the Mughals would ter eal pu: 
(13,000°) fiers aan Province) to the maidan through the a a eo 
is the ais i Addons the Nil Nag, too, can be approached. ! 1e eo 
also eee a. to the plains of (West) Punjab (now 1n ee rhe 
Pass remainc ¢ He most direct route between Srinagar and ieee I. 

S closed from mid-or Jate October till some Hime 1 June.) 
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tuphals are believed to have constructed @ seven-store 
# cr il 7 ll ; - a _ ow att. % yr 

D 4 Dam, at the maidan. It is on a hillock, from which 2 
Kachehry al The other ruined tower, hexagonal in shan Path 


diva al. Pe and ap, 
ig ak aaa after Sardar Attar Muhammad Khan, abo 
25 feet Highs © 


- Palace, the 


ut 


Pehjan 
Pehjan proper: From 
on one side and one o 


this high altitude pasture one can see the Wyta, ia 
the world’s highest peaks, the Nanga Parbat (26,696 
an the other, To get to Pehjan you have to go a _ sloping Pasture 
Donwar, Brari Pather and Yanga RSIner: = en abounds IN Sauss 
lappa (locally known as kuth) and severe! types of asters. 

Beyond Pehjan are the pastures of Parhan, known as Rachj Pathan, 

Ricerate Pal: (14,000°) (lit.: the ‘nostrile’ rock) The tallest Peak in the 
range, the rocky Nakwaer Pal is on the route to Pehyan. Legend has it that 
when all of Kashmir was a lake called the Safi Sar, a particularly celebrated 
rock at Nakwaer Pal was where boats would be anchored. The Presence 
of an iron hook, variously called the Ded Bal and the Lal Khanen Ghar 
embedded in the rock, buttresses the legend. Shepherds and cowherds from 
the neighbouring villages come here to graze their flock. (see the chapter 
on ‘Béramulla’® for details on the Sati Sar) 


45 of 
Werg 


Streams and Springs 

Budgam is dotted with springs. There are thirty perennial, round-the-year 
fresh water springs in the Khag region alone, with another twenty coming 
to life in the summers. Because of this a nameless employee of the Jammi 
& Kashmir government's Information Department once wrote that Khag 
should be called the ‘land of springs’. | 

The better known nags (springs) are: 

Gandhak Nag: The sulphurous waters of this spring are believed to have 
medicinal and curative properties, especially for those with skin diseases. 
(Gandak means ‘sulphur’.) The spring is located in Darang Khaipord, a 
village in the Khag administrative ‘block’. 

| Nara Nag: Also Known as Narain Nag, this spring is located near Khag 
aa “ > mere its wwe from the Toshamaidan sat Saal 
Nile: Bk Seige ie a the ground lo re-emerge downhill as om oie 
accidentally dropoed 7 plausible theory is the legend of a aren . 
found it fodting - te kine ee Into the Toshamaidan a cw tat 
ine Hive oe. = ara Nag when he reached the Nag a “ eo 
Were Was indeed an underground link between the > 


and the Nag _ sen if 
Anes : a Went back to the Sar and threw turmeric powder into : 
the me i ds the turmeric-coloured waters reached the Nag and pro’ 
ne mMendicant’ ee | 


S theory right, 
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Pushkar Nag: The ancient Kashmiri Hindu scripture, the Nee/mat Puran, 
contains the oldest extant mention of this spring, which originates in Pushkar 
village. which iS between Khag and Ferozpura. The Puran says that bathing 
inthe spring carries as much spiritual merit as reading the Vedas (the oldest 
of all Hindu scriptures) all night long. The Nag flows eastward. The Kashmiri 
Pandits would perform the Divai Path in the month of Savan July-Aug) 
every year and then bathe in the spring. 

Sukh Nag: This perennial spring, flows from the several small lakes 
between the Toshamaidan and Nurpur passes, on the cast of the Panjal 
range, It cascades down the mountains and pours off a 20° cliff at Kany 
Zubji, near the Toshamaidan, as a waterfall. It is then joined by other 
springs, in particular the Magam stream at village Bailheran and the Khor 
stream at Trekolabal. They merge fo become the Ahij brook. 

The Ahij then branches ‘nto several streams such as the Mala Kol, the 
Lar Kol and the Sona Maen Kol, s hich irrigate the Beerwah area. 

Vigne observed that the Suk(h) Nag, like many other rivers of the Valley 
‘s considered pre-eminently good on account of its freshness and power of 
creating an appetite. He added that the hono(u)r of having filled the drinking- 
pipe of the old kings of Kashmir is claimed for this stream. 

Sut Haran: The name is probably a corruption of the Hindi’ Sanskrit 
expression “Sita Haran’ (lit.:the abduction of Sita). However, the local legend 
does not refer to the abduction of Goddess Sita. Instead, it is about her 
having bathed in this spring at some stage during the i4-year exile (banvds) 
of Lord Ram. It is said that Shr Ram camped in these woods, accompanied 
by his wife, Sita, and brother, Lakshman. Near the spring there is a rock 
which the goddess 1s supposed to have sat on. 

This spring, known for the sweetness of its water, is located in a dense 
forest. [t is close to the Toshamaidan meadow on one side and the ‘Line 
of Control” on the other. The Tos(h)jamaidan Sar lake found in the middle 
of the Toshamaidan meadow originates al this spring. 

Streams. Sometimes several springs combine to form a stream. And at 
others a single spring, the Sukh Nag for example, gives birth to as many 
as three streams-in this case the Ahij, the Laen and the Sona Maen. The Ahi 
and the Mala Kol are examples of the former type, for the two merge with 
the Jehlum, 
we renin of Budgim have full-fledged identities of their own, In 
the ecko e in observable reality. The silent Mala Kol was nicknamed 
: bPintcen a stream’ because it noisclessly followed the sage Syed Ta)- 

; ielleenms 1¢ Sukh Nag lo Sikandarpora when he visited the Khag arca. 
Conversely : of its character is most noticeable when It 1S n spate, 

ly, the Laen Kol is the noisy one, kicking up 4 ruckus even when 
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its waters are low, The Laen, Macn and /aen are seen by the locals as being 


three sisicrs. 
Ciher major streams of the distnct are the Shaliganga Nallah ane the 


Ferozpord Malla. 
Shrines 


Chrar-c-Sharicf 

(Cometh Tsrare-Shanef, 28 kim. south-west of Srinagar om the mad to 
Yusmare | The tomb of Sheikh Soor-ud-Din Rishi at Tertr-e-Shanet 2. 
Withoul dou, the most popular, the moat revered Kashmiri Muslim shrine 
inthe Valles Hindus and Muslims alike accept him as the patron aaint of 
Bats tiresir. 

There is a mosque next te the shrine. It was first built by Sangram Dar, 
a disciple of the Sheikh. Sangram was the owner of the land on which bath 
the shrine and the rmersqgue mow stand, Every Friday afternoon the Sheik, 
also known as the Alamddr (flag-bearer) of Kashmir, would offer puyet 
at thes moaque., 

There are many legends about the Sheikh-ul-Alam'’s out of body 
experiences, powers that are said to have continued after his death as well 
The Sheikh died. im 1498, at some distance from the mirage So his body, 
wrapped ona shroud. flew to an epen space newt to the mosque, where he 
was subsequentiiy buned (The other praves in the shrine are these © the 
Shemkh’s disciples, including the renowned [4ba Nasr-ud-Den.) 

King Zain-ul-Abedin (1420-70), better known as Budshah, came OV 
fron Srinagar to attend the Sheikh's funeral, He got a shrine Bulk owet the 
grave. Being made of wood, the Chrar-e-Sharief shrine, like almest all mae’ 
Kashmiri Muslim shones, got burnt several times over the centunet. 
Oldest recorded gutting was in the 1480s. follow ing which Y aqoet -_ 
the last independent king of Kashmir, got it repaired. That a king 4 
happened to be Shia got repaired a shrine dedicated to a Sunni s/t 
further proof that sectarian histories are wrong. 

Then in the carly 19" century almost the entire town got hurt er 
Muhammad Khan, the A ichan povernor of Kashmir, ent rhe shrine 
reeonsiructed. (He made major additions to the adjoining masque! 
Prime Minister of Jammd and Kashmir, Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad. 
Several cosmetic changes effected around the shrine in the [950 
holy shrine of Pheane. Shard ccc to Kashmir and Ste ress uf [edt 
siniald Haak bac Sci ~— . confident that the Gos Te apt 

| Pa. PCY Were fight in thei assessment, 
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The Indian Army surrounded the shrine instead. The siege lasted several 
weeks in the summer of 1995, at the end of which Mast Gul and party 
simply set the wooden shrine on fire. The government sent in fire tenders. 
Mast Gul climbed onto the empty tank of one of these fire engines after all 
its water had been squirted out, and escaped. 


The government began work on the construction of the present shrine 
in 1997. It is quite different from its precursor which ‘was a large oblong 
building with a wing at either end. The plinth [was] of brick masonry and 
the upper structure [was] of hewn logs placed traversely, log on log. The 
roof [rose] in tiers and [was] supported on pillars.” (Bakaya) (On the front 
and back covers of this book is a side-view of the shrine as it was till 1995. 
In a tiny Inset on the spine is a front-view. 

The present building ts grand and allows plenty of sushine in. The 
shingles on the roof above the tomb inside are exquisite. The architecture 
is mainly moder western with some Kashmiri influences. 


Sheikh Noor-ud-Din Rishi/Wali 


Also known as Nund Rishi. the Sheikh-ul-Alam is arguably the most respected 
Muslim saint of Kashmiri origin. He was born on the occasion of Eid-ul- 
fuha in A.D, 1377 in Kaimoh (once known as Katimusha), near Bijbehara, 
in the Kulgam area. His parents were Sheikh Salar-ud-Din and Sadra Moji, 
(The tombs of his mother Sadra, son Haidar, daughter Zoon Ded and wife 
Zai Ded are all at Kaimoh, where his father’s turban is still on display. It 
is a large, major shrine, made of mediaeval bricks. Sadra Moji was born a 
Hindu Rajput and was a widow with wo children at the time of her 
Marriage with Sheikh Salar. Yasmman Rishi had converted her to Islim.) 

This 14" century seer is also considered the founder of the ‘rishi’ order. 
(See also the section on “The Rishis’ in the chapter on ‘Islam in Kashmir’) 
The Sheikh was a second generation Muslim. His father, who was from the 
royai family of Kishtwar (in Doda district), converted to Islam under the 
influence of either the eminent seer Syed Hussain Simnani or Yasman Rishi. 

Sheikh Noor-ud-Din was inspired by the teachings of Lal Ded (aka Lalla 
Arifa), on whose milk he is said to have been reared. (He refused to drink 
his own mother’s milk as a baby.) The Sheikh took to religion at a very 
Carly age, observing the austerilies of [slam and walking from ane end of 
Kashmir to the other to disseminate its teachings. He entered a still-extant, 
10-foot deep, cave near Kaimoh and meditated there for twelve years. Such 
acts won him an enormous following during his own lifetime, | 

This following was (and remains) totally non-partisan. It consisted of 
Muslims as well as Hindus, royalty as well as the poor, Sunnis as ean 
Shias, All Kashmiri kings vied to be a part of the Sheikh’s legacy. bven 





. 
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rulers from outside, like the Afghan Governor Ata Muhamm 


not immune. Four centuries after the Sheikh’s death Ata stru 


h. u 
name. | 

Sheikh Hamza Makhdoom would always walk barefoot to Ch 
the ultimate mark of humility in a devotee ae of respect fo 
(The shrine of Makhdoom Saheb, the great 16" century divin 
the same status in Srinagar City as Sheikh Noor-ud-Din’s 
Kashmir.) 

The Sheikh was a prolific poet and one of the three Major pillars Of the 
first phase of Kashmiri poetry. (Shit Kantha and Lal Ded were the Other 
two.) His sayings are didactic in nature and were collected, two Centuries 
after his death, by Baba Naseeb-ud-Din Ghazi, in the Nur Nama. 

According to a publication of the Government. of J&K. the ‘Sheikh's 
poctry, commonly believed to be the Quran in Kashmiri verse, is popular 
among the locals. His poetry revolves round [sic] the oneness of God, (the} 
lemporary status of the world and underscor[es] the importance of good 
deeds," 

Annual urs: The Sheikh died on the 26™ day of Ramzan. According to 
the Kashmiri calender this happened in the month of Poh (December). 


Therefore, his urs is observed in Poh and is one of the most popular urses 
of Kashmir. 


rat-C-Sharieg 
F the Master 


does jn rural 


Other Shrines 


The Budgim ImAmbara - Aga Syed Mehdi 
major spiritual leader of the Shias (Shiites) ar 
century. He used to pray under a Chinar. On 
guide, Aga syed Mohammad, got the present Imamb4ra constructed, in 
1857, near the Chinar. Its Interiors were desiyned by Asghar Ali of nearby 
Mirgund. The exteriors are Indo-Iranian. The Imambara was enlarged in 
1924 on the orders of Aga Syed Saheb and panels of papier mache, 4 
French craft that has struck roots among the Shias of Iran and Budgam, 
were added. In 1955, Aga Syed Yusuf Al Mousavi Al Safvi got the Imambaré 
augmented further through the Anjuman-e-Shari Shian organisation. He also 
£0t a Mosque constructed neat door, : 

Today, the Imambara js octagonal and has five grand doors, each twelve 
feet wide. Of these, one door is earmarked exclusively for women, 

Hamchapora-the Alamdar-e-Kashmir ziarat: The Alamdar of Kashmir. 
sheikh Noor-ud-Din Wali/ Rishi, travelled extensively through the land, 1 
meditate but also to spread his message. On entering the Khag region he 
chose a rock to meditate on, and Jeft his footprints on it. The rock ce 
to be called Shah Kean (the king of stones). A lady spiritualist, Sham Dee. 


Was, a5 mentioned above, a 
und the middle of the 19" 
his death another famous Shia 


sought the Sheikh out at Poshkar for religious instruction, which she received 
and helped her become one of the major saints of Kashmir. The present 
-jgrat (shrine) marks the place where the Sheikh-ul-Alam lived during his 
longish stay in Hamehapora. 

Kanihama—Hazrat Syed Zia-ud-Din Bukhari’s tomb: One of the 
major events in the history of Kashmir is the migration of 360 Syeds from 
Bukhara (Central Asia), following their persecution there. Syed Zia-ud-Din 
chose Kanihama for his mission. Of the many miracles associated with him 
the best known ts about a blind girl whom he asked to bring a fangri. (A 
kangri is a pot made of clay, enclosed in a cane basket, in which embers 
are kept smouldering. The kangri is kept close to the body in the winters, 
much like a hot water bottle.) The girl told him that she could not do so 
because she was blind. So, the Syed put his hand on her eyes and she began 
to see. The Syed died in Kanihama. His annual urs is on the 26" of Rajab 
of the Hijri calendar. 

Khan Saheb—Hazrat Saleh’s shrine: This shrine is located in the 
administrative ‘block’ called Khan Saheb, after the shrine, Hazrat Syed 
Saleh Khan, the saint of the shrine, was born in Pakhla (in present day 
Pakistan) in the 16" century. There were omens and signs at the time 
which indicated to those who could interpret such things that a major saint 
had been born. As many as 99 saints went to the house of Khan Saheb’s 
father, Ismail Sdheb, to see Saleh the day that he was born. 

An uncle wanted to adopt Saleh when he was five. When his requests 
failed to move Ismail Saheb, he started resorting to pressure. Things were 
getting unpleasant, so Ismail Saheb packed his bags and migrated to Kashmir, 
along with his son. En route they met the renowned Central Asian saint, Bu 

Ali. 

In Kashmir they sought out Baba Naseer-ud-Din Ghazi, the leading seer 
of the age, who let them stay with him. Ismail left afler a year, but Saleh 
Saheb remained with the Baba for the next twelve years. Then for another 
twelve years Saleh Saheb meditated in a cave, which is still associated with 
him and is called Khan Saheb, It was during this phase that legends about 
his spiritual powers began to spread, He acquired a huge following, which 
would flock to his cave. For a while he shifted to Srinagar, before moving 
to the woods to pray and meditate. 

Khan S4heb was an outstanding calligrapher. A copy of the Holy Quran 

ae succinate na | in the Watal Kadal area of 
copied by him is still extant and is to be found in the Watal & : 
Srinagar. The Syed died on the 17" of Zeeqad, in the lO19" year of the 
Islamic calendar, The annual urs of Khan Saheb is, therefore, held tn the 
month of Zeeqad at his tomb. 
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Mohammad akon The Syed 
ue : | ‘ntury. He we 

Shopian, and lived pernaps . a sf soiae from oe, ii Meditate 

ake forests of Lassapord. seven KI ree | + 2 Village in Kha. 

in the fores vears of such meditation, he died and was buried there é 

i ¢ celebrated on the 12" day of —— vODEy, the 3" Marchy 

Palaporé (Poshkar}—Hazrat oo — Tape ’ shrine: The Nish) 
migrated from Maraz to Palapora (3 km. TC — During his lifetime 
he got 360 mosques built. He also got an equal number of culverts CONstructeg 
over streams in the Khag area. In the tradition of that great env; ronmental; 
Sheikh Noor-ud-Din Rishi, Ganga Baba too got thousands of trees Planted 
At least one of these trees, a poplar, went on lo acquire a diameter of 15 
metres (40 feel). 

Poshkar—Baba Latif-ud-Din Qazi's tomb: Bom Ludo (or Ladi) Raina 
in Kishtwar, the Baba came over to Kashmir looking for a job, a spiritua 
guide and a cure for some disease that he was suffering from. In ths 
Sheikh-ul-Alam he found all three, during the Alamdar’s stay in Poshkar 
The Sheikh agreed to take Ludo Raina as his disciple and Raina became 
Hazrat Baba Latif-ud-Din Qazi. He followed his mentor’s method of meditating 
on the one hand and serving his fellow men (1.e.. performing what we now 
call ‘social service’) on the other. 

The Sheikh also taught the Baba how to meditate in a cave. So, the Qazi 
left Poshkar, never to return. He spent many years, and died, in a cave quite 
far from Poshkar. The cave and the meadow around it have since been 
known as Baba Marg (the meadow of the Baba). 

The Baba’s distraught disciples were unable to reach the then inaccessible 
cave to collect his body for burial. In death as in life the Baba followed his 
guide. The Babi’s body, wrapped in a shroud, flew from the cave to 
Poshkar to land where the tomb now is. The Baba’s annual urs is celebrate 
on the 7" of Phagun (roughly, the 26" February) every year. On the 


ion the Baba’s sword and some other relics associated with him are 
displayed. 


Lassapora—syed bel ONnged 


} m : | 
inca tomb: Sham Ded died and was buried in het 
means ‘sister’ is 3 . rei oe — a blacksmith, "Ded! (pron a 
saint got her nto —— eid’). “Sham’ means “the evenns um 
died, it was she whe, een een Her Spiritual guide, the Sheikh-ul-Alam. 
ot | 5 1¢ Who carried the news to Baba Latif-ud-Din Qazi and was 
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et) Viene called this wooded hill e" 
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Sikandarpori—the tombs of the Syeds Taj-ud-Din and Alla-ud-Din: 
syed Taj-ud-Din first went to Sukh Nag to pursue his spiritual mission. 
After a longish stay there he went from village to village with the goal of 
reaching Sikandarpora. Legend has it that the Mala Kol stream followed him 
silently as he travelled from Sukh Nag to Sikandarpora, where he settled 
down and, later, died. His son Syed Alla-ud-Din proved a worthy successor. 
The tombs of both are in Sikandarpora. 


Forests 


More than half of the district consists of forests (750 sq. km. out of a total 
of 1,371 sq. km.). These are divided into three forest ranges, Doodh Ganga, 
Raithan and Sri Pratap Pora, 
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Kupwara 


The vital statistics 


Kupwara district is spread over an area of 2.379 sq. km.. of which 1,500 
sq. km. are under forests. Its population was estimated at 4.44 lakh (0.4 
million) in 1991. 1981 census figures: Total population: 3,28.643; Muslims- 
3,20,629; Hindus-6,647; Sikhs-1,448. At 18.82%. literacy was low in 1981. 
Female literacy was a mere 4.88%, while men were slightly better off at 
27.67%. 200) census: Population—6,35, 354- literacy: 40.27% 

The district has 369 inhabited villages, of which 348 have electricity, 359 
receive piped drinking water and 256 are linked with roads. The district is 
almost entirely (96%) rural, It has only two towns, Hafdwara and Kupwara 
proper, which, together, have a population of around 15,000. Even its third 
tehsil headquarter, Karndh, does not qualify as a town. The district is quite 
sparsely populated, with just 131 people to a square kilometre. However, the 
population is growing rather fast (28% between 1971 and 1981). Muslims 
account for 98% of population of the district. Of the Muslims, 14% are 
tribals. 

Crops are grown on 45,400 hectares, of which 23,100 ha. are irrigated. 


Geography 


Kupward town is some 90 km. from Srinagar, at the north western extremity 
of the Valley, and is 5,300° above the sea level. The western, northern and 
fastern parts of the district are plain (not hilly). In the north and west Is 
Muzaffarabad, a district, currently under the illegal occupation of Pakistan. 
Baramulla district is in the south and east. Till July 1979, all of Kupward 
district was a part of Baramulla. | 
The main river of the district is the Kishanganga. It flows through the 
district from east to west, passing through Keran-Titwal before going on to 
omel in Muzaffarabad, where it joins River Jehlum. 


Parvéz Dows« 
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The major streams of the district are the Kahmal Nallah jp the Choy: 
area, the Batamaji Nallah of Karnah, the Mawar Nallah of Mawar ib 
| olab Nallah of the Lolab valley. [hese streams all 20 on to join nd 
Nallah. which later merges with River Jehlum at Doabgah in the so 
of Baramulla. 

The Kishanganga valley is separated from the Kashmir valley b 
wooded Himalayan spur which goes west from the dZoji La pass o Kien. 
The traditional way to cross this spur is through the high altitude Raidhay 
pass, which is close to the Srinagar-Gilgit route and which also cosa 
Bandipore with the Guréz area. Other passes on this Spur include the 
Tutmar Gali, the Nastachun Gali, the Farkyan Gali and the Jar Gali, The lass 
mentioned connects the Leepa valley (in the area occupied by Pakistan) 
Karnah, Keran and Machil with Kupwara proper. 

Keran, Karnah and Machil are all on the LoC. All passes leading to them 
get blocked by snow for around five months every winter, cutting them off 
from the rest of the state. However, the climate in most parts of Kupwari 
is much like that in the Srinagar area. 


Pore ar 


Flora 


Sixty-two percent of the district consists of forests. Trees that grow in the 
district include the deodar, Kail, pine, fir, blue fir, elm, Chinar, poplar, 
willow and walnut. Some of the important medicinal herbs found tn these 
forests are the rattan jog, kutth, memaikh, booja khaupittries and gugal 
dhoop. (See also the entry on ‘Bungus’” later in this chapter.) 


Fauna 


With forests of the kind Kupwara has, animals, including birds. ae 
abound. Among the four legged kind are wild bulls and wild 
and black bears, markhores, jackals, the musk deer, monkeys. coe vis 
foxes. And then there are doves, fly-catchers, wild cocks. ee 
falcons, swallows and wild ducks, in addition to the usual crows, spar" 
pigeons and vultures. (See also the entry on ‘Bungus’.) 


Shrines and Temples 
Among Kupwara’s better known shrines and temples are- 


The Mugam-e-Shah Wali Mazar-e-Sharief of Zatt Shah . eouth-e 
Mugam) village near Drugmulla. This shrine is + km. Hw Lae 
Kupward proper. Its three-day annual urs 1s observed Bs asi js zi 

Baba Abdullah Gazi was a disciple of Baba Nascer-ud-ain Kup 
Is in Kralpora Guzrail, which is some 20 km. north-we 
town, 
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The shrine of Parkash Akhoon is in Gurhi, 3 km. from Kupwari proper. 
Also known as Parkash Pandit, this akhoan (teacher) earned the respect and 
affection of his fellow men because of his inspired-teaching of Islamic texts. 
Apart from Arabic and Persian, he was proficient in Sanskrit as well. (As 
for the name “Pandit,” the formula is best summed up in tl 
senior colleague, Mr. Mehmood-ur-Rehman, ‘In Kashmir if you find someone 
with the surname Pandit, he is bound to be a Muslim, and if a person has 
the sumame Mulla [or, for that matter, Wali-PD] he will invariably be a 
Hindu."} 

The ziarat of Mir Muhammad Ibrahim 
called Kanthpora. 


ie words of my 


is in the Lolab valley, in a village 


The Kheer Bhawani Asthapan: Though not as 
in Tulamula, this temple, just a kilome 
village called Tikker, on the Chowkibal 
in April-May, 


well known as its namesake 
Ire away from Kupwara town, in a 
road, has a well attended annual fair 


The Badri Kali Asthapan is a temple dedicated to Goddess Kali and has 
been built atop a hillock surrounded by a forest. It is 14 km. from Hafdwara 
town on the Hafidwara-Wadipora road. Its annual fair is held in September. 
Springs and Streams 
As with many other parts of Kashmir, 
Kupward are its springs and streams. 

The Qazinag spring is located in the Qazinag mountain range. It drains 
the southern part of the Karnah valley. Between Chamkot and Chittarkot it 
is joined by the shamshabari, in a deep ravine. It becames more than 15m. 
Wide by the time it reaches ‘Titwal. where It merges with the Kishanganga. 


Lalpord is the main village of the Lolab valley. The Lol Nag stream flows 
through it. 


some of the best attractions of 


Other famous springs are the Trehgam Nag of Trehgam town; the Ghazi 
Nag of Kralpora Guzrail; the Zati Shah Nag which flows near the Muqdm- 
e-Shah Wali (Drugmulla); the Shuma Nag of Shumnag Trehgam, and the 
Mir Nag of Haihama Kupwara. 


Mountains, Peaks, Passes 

The Shamshabari range of high rocky mountains forms the eastern boundary 

of the Karnah valley, between the Nattishannar and Tutmari passes (galis), 
The Harwan pass connects the Lolab valley with Bandipora. The hills at 

this point contain a small quantity of iron, which is of a low grade. 


Other major peaks, passes and ranges in the district are the Kazinag 
Mountain range, the caves of Raja Ram, the Asmala slope, the Tumar pass 
(Which links Nogam with the Leepa valley in POK), the Nastachun pass 
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(which links the Kamah area with Chowkibal), the Lasha Dutt pass (Whi 

connects the Sharda valley with Shalbhattoo), the Jar Pass (which links - 
Machil region with the Lolab valley) and the Kukwa pass (which leads loons 
Kamah to the Taya Rangwat pastures). 


Important places of tourist interest 

All of Kupward 1s beautiful. The drive to Kupwara town is very enjoyable 
because the forests are mostly intact and the road is almost Straight (linear) 
and very well maintained, 


Bungus 

(34°22'N, 74°SE; around 10,000’ above the msl.) Bungus (or Bangas) js a 
valley that is 20 km. long and 15 km. wide. It is between 115 and 150 km, 
northwest of Srinagar, depending on the route you take. Bungus js 
surrounded by the tall Shamshabari range- This substantial valley looks 
somewhat like an irregular circle. 

The Bungus stream, which ‘s one of the headwaters of the Kamil-river, 
originates here. The large pasturelands of Bungus produce some of the 
finest grass in the state. The Guijjars bring their cattle over to graze on it, 
Indeed, it is believed that it were the nomadic Gujjars and Bakerwals who 
discovered this valley. 

Geography, Bungus has an area of around 125 sq. km. Chowkibal and 
the Karmah Gali are in the north. The Leepa Mountains are to the south of 
Bungus. On its east are Rajwar and Mawer. The Shamshabari and Daejlungun 
mountains are in the west. 

How to get there: Bungus can be reached either from Hafidwara, through 
Satkoji or from Chowkibal, through Malasari. 

The name: The word ‘ban’ or ‘van’ (rhymes with the English *bun’) 
means ‘forest’ in Sanskrit. ‘Gas’ (rhymes with ‘fuss’) or ‘ohas” means 
grass. So, Bungus (or Bangus, pron. bung-uss) means ‘the forest where 
grass grows’ or ‘forests and grass.’ 

Meadows—cushioned and nutritious; True to the ‘gus’ part of its name, 
Bungus has more than a hundred meadows. A little more than half of these 
are on top of plateaux, while the rest are in the plains. These meadows are 
known all over Kashmir for their cushioned feel. (Damsna in Kargil [Ladakh] 
has a similar exalted reputation.) The texture and quantity of the gras 
determines the cushion. Cowherds and shepherds take their flocks these 
meadows because of their unique nutritional and medicinal qualities. Indeed. 
we shall see below, several medicinal plants grow in the meadows e 

uNgUS. 
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Springs and streams: The Qazindg spring is said to be the source of the 
various springs and streams of Bungus. The Doudh Kol is seven kilometres 
long and its waters are sweet and cold. It emerges from the Dudi hill and 
merges with the Tilwan Kol at the Baddi Behek meadow. The Roshan Kol 
js a picturesque seasonal stream that cuts through Budda Bungus, which Is 
one of the-more important meadows in the plains. [t joins the Tilwan Kol 
at Gud Bari. The Satkol Nag comes out of the Satkol hill. It gives birth to 
another seven streams before flowing into the Leepa valley. The Tilwan Kol 
's the longest (15 km.), widest, deepest and best-known stream in all Bungus. 
It unites with the Kahmill stream near the Baddi Behek pasture. 

Glaciers: There are major glaciers at Shamshabari and Daejlungun. 

Climate: Bungus is considerably colder than, say, Srinagar City and only 
slightly less so than Leh. Winter temperatures remain below zero degrees 
(Celsius) during the day as well as the night. In summer, night temperatures 
are between 5 and 8 degrees (again Celsius) and the maximum around 25 
degrees. 

Winters are gloomy and mostly overcast. Shafi 
‘Severe thunderstorms are frequent [between] February (and] mid-May. A 
few thunderstorms are accompanied by hail and heavy rains (believed to be 
Mediterranean winds). Fog is very common [from the] middle [of] October 
to April.” He adds that the “average annual rainfall [is around] 30 inches per 
annum and average snowfall [around] 10 feet.’ 

Best season to visit: May to early October. 

Natural resources: Shafi Majrooh (Rajpoori) points out that ‘Bungus 1s 
rich in oriental as well as European type(s] of fora and fauna.’ It is on Mr. 
Majrooh’s authority that the flora and fauna of Bungus have been listed 
below: 


Majrooh (Rajpoori) writes, 


Fauna 


Bungus has around 50 species of mammals and plays host to some 200 


species of birds. 

The higher chordates found in Bungus inclu 
brown bears, the red fox, monkeys, the musk 
Mr. Majrooh adds, lions (felius padres). 

The Rodents of Bungus: Hedgehogs, the mongoose, rats, shrews 
Squirrels. 

6 Resident birds: Pheasants, the tragophan, the monal pheasan 
= partridge, wild fowls and the jungle bush quail. 
Migratory birds; Doves, hoopoes, parrots (spectacular) wed sewyetowy 

Bolden orates. } 


de antelopes, black bears, 
deer, snow leopards, and, 


and 


t, the Indian 
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Non-chordates: Mr. Majrooh says that these include several species os 
protozoa (free living as well as parasitic), coelenterate, molluse and anthesis : 
There are no echinodermates in Bungus. Earthworms are the jeune 
specie of annelid. - 

Anthropods.: Bees, bugs, flies, mosquitoes, pediculus species and scorpions 
s- Mainly lizards (calottes) and snakes (mostly non-poisonous), 


Reptile 
as snakes, too, have been found, mainly the pit viper 


On occasion poisono 
and the rustles viper. 
Fresh water fish: Mainly schizothrox. 
Hunting: This is now prohibited. However, before the ban people used 
to hunt the markhor (capra falconeri), the musk deer, jackals, tigers and 


snow leopards. 


Flora 


The word Bungus itself (*forests and grass’) hints at extremely rich vegetation. 
Mr. Majrooh has classified the flora of Bungus according to its use. 

Aromatic plants and incenses. Jurinea macrocephala (yogal dhupa), 
saussurea lappa (kuth) and salix capra (bed-i-mushk). 


Condiments: Artemesia vestila (buna zeur), daucus carota (bera mujhar), 
Joeniculum vulgare (jungli bediyan), mentha arvensis (pudina), alium cepa 
hyllum (javend). 


(wana pran) and jhymus serp 
Drugs fas in hallucinogenic): Artemesia brevifolia (tehthwan), aconitum 


heterophylleum (patrees) and cannabis sativa (bhang). 
Fibres (for mats, roof thatching etc.): Betula utilis (bu 
(bremy), parrotia jacquimontiana (poh), salix sp. (willow), U 


rza), celtis australis 
Imus wallichiana 


(bren). 
des (pahand), crataogus oxyacentha (rung), 


Firewood. Bergia ammannoi 
cedrus deodara (deodar) and picea soimthiana (kachkul). 


Fodder: Adinatum capillus veneris (gew theear) and several other varities. 

Fruits: Strawberry, juglans regia (doon), podophy 
wangan), solanum nigrum (kamby) and vitisveniferal (duch). 

Medicinal plants. Macrotima benthami (gaw zaban), saussure 
(jugi padshah) and aconitum heterophylleum (patrees). 

Poisons: Aconitum nepllus (mohund gal), conium 
badiyana), datura stramonium (datura), phytolacca acinosa 
succedence (arkhur). 

Resins: Pinus excelsia (kayer), 
webbiana (budul). 

Timber. Betula uti 
(bren) and wsculus indica (haw). 


lum emodi (bun 


dl gacia 


maculatum (faka 
(brand) and rhus 


cedrus deodara (deodar) and abbels 
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lis (burza), abbeis webbiana (budul), ulmus wallichia" 
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4 foods; Morchella esculenta (guchhi) and hydnum coralloides 
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(kao K hoor). ; ee | | 

nrtngy ori Over the centuries this has deen a major camping ground of 
the Guiars. [tis located ina forest near the right bank of the Bungus stream, 
os hottom of the eastern slope af the Nattishannar Gali (pass). It is 38 
6 from Kupward on the ¢ howkibal-Tangdar road, and 16 km. south-west 
al Shalurah on the route to Kamah. The place abounds in conifers. 


Lolab 

This beautiful oval valley is about 23 km. long, north-west to south-east. Al 
‘ts widest it 1S about 5 km. Joshua Duke, an early twentieth century traveller, 
said, “There are few more charming spots in Kashmir than the Lolab. If it 
lacks the wild grandeur of Sind or the majestic splendour of Gurais or the 
calm expanse of the Dal and the Manasbal, it has a sylvan beauty all its own 
and nowhere excelled.” 

Walter Lawrence reported that there was in his time (the 19% century 
A.D.) a Chinar tree in Lolab with a girth of 63 feet. That record was not 
equalled in the 20" century either. (See also ‘Bijbehara” in ‘Anaftnag’ 
district.) 

The hills around Lolab valley are covered with fairly dense deodar forests. 
From them flow down countless little streams that join up to form the 
biggish Lahwal stream, which flows through the valley. 

On the north is a table-land (wudar) covered with a pine forest. It is 
uninhabited except for a few Gujjar families. The population of Lolab mainly 
lives in thirty villages built amidst groves of Chindr, walnut, apple, cherry 
and peach, Apart from fruit, the valley is famous for its hens. 

The valley has eleven shallow and small lakes. They are mostly around 
3° deep. For centuries, they have been covered with weeds, and have therefore 
been the habitat of the water-fowl. In Lolab there also are vast pastures 
Where a large number of ponies graze. 


In the middle of the main Lolab valley there is another little valley, flat 
and circular, about 9 km in diameter. At its centre is a morass that once 
Was a lake. 

The 1890 Gazetteer records that Vigne, the British explorer, ‘noticed a 
Cunous fact connected with the natural history of [Lolab], which would go 
far to prove that this singular punch-bowl ts the most sheltered district in 
am AS evening drew nigh it was astonishing to observe the number 
hie ° . corvus genus who came to pass the night on its plain; 

ee and jackdaws were seen In almost every direction, excepting 
ws here they do not repair, the country being comparatively barren. 
PPeared in the air above the mountain-tops, all moving towards Lolab 
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_ The two places in Lolab valley most favoured Of Marsts are Chamtiye 
(16 km. from Rlupward ) and ae 12 | =- j 
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Pulwama 


The vital statistics 

Pylwama is the principal saffron-growing district of the State. It has an area 
of 1,398 sq.km., of which 729 sq.km. are forests. Its population was estimated 
at 4.04 lakh (0.4 million) in 1991. It has 561 villages, including seven 
uninhabited ones, as well as six towns, AJl but ten of its villages have 
electric connections and 545 have facilities for piped drinking water. Only 
22% of its people were literate in 1981. Agricultural crops are sown on 0.77 
lakh hectares in the district. Orchards occupy another 0.10 lakh hectares. 
Some 88% of the population speaks Kashmiri. The remaining 12% speak 
Paharhi (a language of the hills, akin to Punjabi) or Gojri (the language of 
the Gujjars, akin to certain Rajasthani and Gujarati dialects). 

1981 census figures: Total population-4,04,078, Muslims-3,87,414; Hindus- 
10,096: Sikhs-6,568 (the second biggest Sikh population in the Valley). 
2001 census: Population: 6,27, 284: literacy: 46.87%. 

While saffron and the ambree apple are the district’s best known crops, 
jt mainly grows paddy, maize, mustard and pulses. 

The district is just south of Srinagar. Everyone who approaches Srinagar 
by road from Jamma, or goes from Srinagar to Pahalgam, has to pass 
through Pulwama-as well as through its famous saffron fields. 


History 

The original name of Pulwama town (from which the district takes its 
name) was Panwangam. Over the centuries it got shortened to Pulgam. 
This in turn gradually changed to Pulwama. The district abounds in ancient 
monuments, for example, the ruins at Awantipora, Jawbrari, Kakapora and 
Norastan (Tral). 
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chapter 1° 217 
cant Varman, the king of Kashmir from A.p. R54 to R 
ital from Srinagar to Awantipora. Two sets of ruins OF thi _ 
ap , anti Swami te a si 7 TAS CHV, Ineliat; 
oo of the Awan Sem emp: are still to be found On ones 
<anagat National Highway (NE). The other ruins are at Jawbrari oe 
me : 7 aeare « . “Al. apo oe oo lal Kile 7 . 
away: Both temples were surrounded by artificial lakes. Awanti — 
con Shanker Varman succeeded him, continued to Keep Awantip eas 
ial «er fh ; anuipora as th 
capital, raised a large Se irom among the local People and conaue ; 
verritories outside Kashmir as well. ; Sonquered 
Other luminaries associated with the district who influenced the entire 
valley-and areas beyond-include Habba Khatoon, Lal Ded and Mehjoor the 
at Lesser known outside the State, but greatly respected within ra the 
tic poets Wahab Kar and Sochcha Kral. 


» Shifted his 


mys 
tal Ded: Like her successor, Habba Khatoon, Lal Ded, too, had mother- 

‘a-law problems, was a female poet who wrote in Kashmiri (as opposed to 

the more elitist Sanskrit or Persian) and tended to break earthen pitchers. 

In much of India (and Persia) poets mention their names in the last verses 
of their songs. That is the only proof we have that Lal (pron. ‘lull’) Ded 
(‘deyed,’ with soft ds) —or Habba Khatoon-ever existed. Both were talented- 
and troubled-women. Their songs and verses have been passed on orally 
scross the generations. And yet histories, contemporary as well those written 
several centuries later, are silent about them. 

Lal Ded’s vdkhs (verses) were compiled and reduced to writing only as 
recently as in 1920 by the British scholars George A. Grierson and Lionel 
D.Bamett based on the oral renditions of Pandit Dharm Das Darvesh of 
Gush (Hafidwara). 

Lal Ded was born ‘maybe earlier but very likely not later than 1320 A.D.’ 
(writes Jayalal Kaul) to a Brahmin family near Pandrethan (just outside 
present day Srinagar). Even as a child she would meditate in seclusion. Her 
career is believed to have been contemporaneous with the reign of Sultan 
Alauddin (1344-55), Her marriage, to a fellow Brahmin from Pampore, then 
known as Padmanpord, seems to have been a disaster, painful scenes — 
her unhappy married life are the stuff of Kashmiri folklore. One theory 's 
that she would generally be lost in meditation and her husband's family 
found this irritating. 
eae took to meditating at the Zinpura ghat (rive on 
rie + and wanted to find out where she went se Ded. returning 
? Me suspicious man hid himself and when he saw La | A oad 
"me with a clay f with water, he struck the pot with :2.S5% © 
brok y pot filled with water, 


ver bank) near Pampore. 


TOKE it, 
ya | ie : ! zat fall on b . 
Spread. | miracle took place. The water did n vie the pot. Se Lal 


stead, it retained the shape that it had had ins 
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ter up with her bare hands, and poured it into ONE of 
ate 


1 vc he WwW uF afi i) ce 5 i e 
Dad picker & There was plenty left even after that vessey 5 


paces -. “ cal ibe water to hill up all the omer Loaiae in the hoy. 
pers ae rest outside the house where a pond was thus born, 
* ean later came to be known sctimiealimmealiandee mead ‘Bijbehary: 
in the chapter on ‘Anafitnag. ) a | 
Lal Ded was a disciple of Sed Bayu, an ane unre and a direc, 
descendant of Vasugupt, who founded modern Shaivism in Kashmir. 
Ultimately, Lal Ded renounced all worldly bonds, gave up her mar; 
home and became a mendicant. She wandered from place to place s; 
of the unity of God. The Muslims believe that Lal Ded converted to | 
A grave in Bijbehdra is supposed to be hers. Some Hindus deny that 
a conversion had ever taken place. 
Mehjoor: Ghulam Ahmed ‘Mehjoor’ is also known as the Shayare. 
Kashmir (the poet laureate of Kashmir) because his revolutionary 
had electrified the people of Kashmir and guided their freedom 
against monarchical rule during the Quit Kashmir movement of th 
He was born in Mitrigam (Pulwama district). Gurudev 
was prominent among the non-Kashmiri admirers o 
Habba Khatoon: (Sce ‘A History of Kashmir,") 


n gi 
slam, 
Such 


Strupp]. 
© 19405. 
Rabindra Nath Tagore 
f Mehjoor’s poetry, 


Places of tourist interest 


(Important: Please also see the Appendix for details of the 


Srinagar. 
Khdanabal route, especially what to sce 


en route, and distances.) 
Shrines 


Awantipora-The Awanti Swami temple 
(28 km. south of Srinagar.) This 


is the temple the ruins of which everyone 
gets to see on the National High 


way, while going from Srinagar to Jammi 
or Pahalgim. Close to the banks of the Jehlum, it was built between A.D. 
$52 and 854. Awanti Varman founded this temple before becoming the 
king. {t is also known as the Pandav Lari, 18° century accounts refer to the 
place as Bhyteepur, 

There js a dispute as to which deit 
that the presiding deity is Lord Vish 
However, at least one s 
The balance of evidenc 
century, Raja Jai Singh’ 
45 a fortress jn the cou 


y the temple is dedicated to. Some say 
nu. Others insist that it is Lord Shiva. 
cholar has stated that this was a Buddhist temple. 
€ points to this being a Shiva temple. In the twelfth 


* commander Bhasan is said to have used the temple 
rse of a civil war. 











- 
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penerlly the same as that of the Martand quadrangle 
is fi he. 


The sty!" he Gazelec nates, ‘the sembattached pillars of the arched 
However enriched with elaborate carving: of very varied character, While 
g are © hed columns are somewhat less clepantly proportional.’ 
waged till and the Jawbrart temples lo pet silted up? The war 
G0, veal ‘naide one of them’? A more likely explanation is the artificial 


i hat thes¢ temples — like most other Hindu temples of Kashmir-were 
eg that (ne 
Jakes 


gure —— began in the fate 19"" century, but it was mainly in 
ne nat this temple wits excavated, 

tt ) iour-Mantaq) SAheb’s ziarat; Diagonally across the road from 
oe pantipor ruins is the prand ziarat of Syed Hussain Mantaqi, better 
known is ‘Mantaqi Saheb. Most truck, bus and taxi drivers, regardless of 
religion, bow before the shrine as they drive by. Most of them place some 
money in the collection-box kept on the roadside. Mantaqi Saheb is believed 
io be the protector of drivers at the Kashmir end of the drive, to or from 
fammd. Apart from his spiritual qualities, the saint is famous for having 
married a daughter of Kashmir’s most important and popular king, Zain-ul- 
Abedin @ Budshah, Mantaqi Sdheb lived and died in this village. The saint's 
father had migrated from Central Asia to Kashmir during the reign of Sultan 
Sikander (1389-1413). 


DAdasar: (Dadasar is about 5 km. from Tral.) The shrine of Akbar Deen 
Sdheb at Dadasar is considered one of the better instances of pinjra-kdri 
(see “Handicrafts’) on wood, This is a medium-sized, rural shrine. It has 
been constructed atop an octagon, a style that was often used in Buddhist 
shrines, The main structure is in the Iranian style common in Kashmir. The 
= sie sloping licrs, often mistakenly referred to as the pagoda-style. 
in Kash oe a is a very fine example of the Ram style spires used 
neans “Ron waa room, refers to Ottoman Turkey. It literally 
Surround i ne ) Tall windows, made in the pinjra style of lattice, 
Windows. Seocume has a unique design, different from the other 
®% many ene lect 5 Intention was to showcase tn a single monument 

S of contemporary pinjra kdri as possible. 


Sais iMoan about the architecture of shrines like this (and Srinagar’s 
hitraves, ie the shrine that got burnt at nearby Tral) Is its 
my * ate flat. How, elaborate doorframes. The doorframes of all modern 
btigh " Hevel has ever, Dadasar’s architraves are at four or five levels, 
lang » but that is ies auferent pattern. You might find the colours very 
Wood One in neip| ; of their charm. The wooden exteriors of this shrine 

; ein “ehbouring Drumbal) have been painted green. | prefer the 
ila we aS at Khanqah-e-Mu’ alld. However, this green, 

'S Kind of architecture unique. 


k What fascin 
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Akbar Deen Saheb was the father of Zay pet In turn, Zay Ded was the 
wife of Sheikh-ul-Aalam Sheikh Nur-ud-Din ea 7 | 

Degam: (South of Shopian.) Shraddh bescinonies of pen Who die jn 
their childhood are performed during the Kapal Mochan e of Degam 
village. People donate clothes and utensils in the ——e of these children, 

Drumbal: This village is sometimes called Amirabad, after Hazrat Ameer 
Kabeer Shih-e-Hamadin. It is on the Tral-Dadasar road and 'S roughly 3 
km. from either. To reach the shrine you have to get off the main road and 
take a side road that slopes downwards. Your car will take you to the 
beginning of this charming village, through which a stream runs. From there 
you will have to walk around 600 metres to get to the sinall but Pretty shrine 
dedicated to the Shah, 


It ts said that this shrine is a scaled down version of the much bigger 
Ahanqah-e-Faiz Pandh at neighbouring Tral, which burned down in 1997, 
Even in its own right it is a very fine example of Kashmiri woodwork. 

Jawbrari-The Awantishwar temple: The ruins of this temple, in all 
probability dedicated to Lord Shiva. Were excavated in 1914-16. Awan 
Varman built it in the 9" century AD, after he became the kin v, for the use 
of commoners. This temple, too, is on the national highway, a kilometre 
north of the Awantipora ruins. in a village now known as Jawbara. 

Khrew: The temple and the fair- On the fourteenth day of Sawan’ Har 
(July/August) a fair (mela) is held at a Hindy temple atop a hillock in 
Khrew, 22 km. from Srinagar. It is about 5 km. from Wovin. Nearly 200 
Steps lead from the ground to the temple. The hillock is believed to have 
once been a volcano and the fair js called the “Fair of the Volcano” (Mela 
Jwala Mukhi). The deity of the temple is Sahoala Bhagwati, the goddess of 
fire. There is a sulphur spring at the bottom of the hillock in which pilgrims 


bathe before climbing the stone steps that lead to the temple. There is a 
dharmshala near the tem 


ple, for pilgrims to stay in. (There is a sulphur 
spring at Wovin as well. 


Substantial offerings are made at the 
managers, the Dharmarth Trust. Several 


va ne Stalls are Set up during the fair. most of them run by 
| ; 5 ie However, the Hindus own the stalls which sell earthen lamps with 
tae es butter) and cotton wicks, to be lit during religious ceremonies. 
especially during the rituals Of the fair, £ 


a Strata’ The limsestone ridges to the west and north of 

an Khunmoh has a layer rich in fossilised plants. 
udev: 25 km South-east of Srinagar. This is one of the oldest temples, 
Rudresh. Bakays oldest extant structures. in Kashmir. It is dedicated . 
y uses the word ‘primitive’ to describe this 


temple, which are collected by its 
Muslims take part in the fair. More 
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‘plain and simple walled structure’, writes, ‘Its early character receives 
confirmation from the fact that it resembles in several respects one of the 
buildings of Gandhara, the Vihara of Guniyar in the Swat valley...". By 
comparing it with the 5 century Vihara in what is now Pakistan, Bakaya 


curmises that the Ludov temple might have been built around the 7” century 
A.D. 


Narasthan: Around 50 km, from Srinagar. These temple ruins are located 
where the Trail valley begins. There are tall mountains behind the temple. In 
front of it is a small valley. Percy Brown, quoted by Bakaya, wrote, ‘The 
pediment and arch motif appears in a further process of development... the 
fat offsets have been elaborated into moulded niches with triangular canopics 
and sunk trefoil arch introduced. Around the shrine is also thrown an enclosure 
wall forming a courtyard entered by a prominent gateway. Here the style is 
seen approaching its final form.’ 

Payer: 32 bm. from Srinagar. This village is 3 km. south of Pulwama 
town and 18 km. south of Pampore, on the banks of a stream and at the feet 
of the Koil karewa. It is on the road to Shopian. The barewa that the ruins 
are on is the Nownagri karewa, also known as the Nowgam ddan, | 

The Payer temple: (Also re ferred to by historians as the Pa Yech temple): 
itis not clear who constructed this temple. However, stylistically nate STE 
to the Pandrethan temple. One theory is that the 9” century King Narindraditya 
built it. : 

There is debate even about the deity or deities that this wee hats 
to. Some feel that the sculptures above the doorway re aie seceldess 
trinity (the Lords Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesh/ green che a ieie i 
Durga. Others say that all four figures represent [oF nity case, the 
different manifestations: Baroy, Lokeshwar, Pieteee: = cate temple. 
bull shown is Nandi, which ‘ndicates that this 1s wi - steer elon 

The Gazetteer says that ‘surrounded by 4 lew Y vail is superior to all 
[the] temple... in intrinsic beauty and elegance _ = Abt its excellent 
the existing remains in Kashmir of sjmilar a Sisattil 2 the foot 
Preservation may probably be explained by the 1 ‘al of 5 or 6 miles from 
of the high table-land which separates It by annie” ellous solidity of its 
the bank of the Jchlum [sic], and by the mary 
construction,’ 


Its roof consists of ten stones. 


; . tanated above 
Sheikh Bairzid Shimnagi’s ziarat !5 located ab 
the wudar, 


Payer village. towards 


| | 7 want 
If you happen to be in the area, you ne : 
Of the Hindy temple at Koil, less than WoO km. | 


With ow rr 4 a F A ae ee 
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Pinjoora Asar Sharief: 12 km. from Pulwamd town, in the direction of 
Shopian. This is easily the most venerable Muslim shrine of the distric 
because it houses some relics of Prophet Muhammad, peace he on hinr 
which are displayed on special occasions. [tis the only shrine in al] South 
Asia to have relics (in this case, hair) of three of Islim's most venerable 
figures. The other two are Hazrat Ab Baqar Siddiq and Dastgir Saheb 
There is a rectangular pond nearby, the waters of which were considered 
sacred enough to take home in bottles. It has got polluted considerably 
since. 

Shopian-Jama Masjid: 48 km. from Srinagar, Shopian is an Important 
fown in Its own right. Its importance increased because of its Position as 4 
halt on the Mughal Road. The picturesque Jama Masjid here js believed | 
have been built during the Mughal period (1586-1752). The architecture 
especially the arches, cornices, windows and doors. is very Saracenic though, 
Tral-Shah-e-Hamadan's Shrine: This ornate wooden shrine the 
Khangah-e-Faiz Panah, built by Mir Syed Ali Hamadani in the centre of a 
sunny courtyard, was gutted ina fire in 1997. Efforts are On to reconstruct 
the shrine. | had the honour of supervising the reconstruction. which is 
scheduled to be completed in 2004, | was not able to convince the people 
of Tral to rebuild the shrine in wood. As a compromise we are FoIng in for 
a ee ri a stone facade. If you want to see what the Original 

WM nave looked like, go over to neigbouring b 
Version exists. . ee eee aaa 
| = original kKhangah was built by Mir Syed Muhammad Hamadani. It is 
° . gee as ie Khangah-e-Ala, This alternate name js also a chronogram 
: tells us that the shrine was constructed in 868 Hijri (A.D 1469) 
estivals: This shrine has two well-a sii \ 

Ss shri vell-attended annual i 
Syed Ali Hamadani is held on the 6" day of the Hijri ct tp . 
ae Bes sae | | hay. His 

sOnS wrs is on the |7' day of Rabi ul Awwal. 


tieeeana’, cop can is the ziarat of Hazrat Mir Syed Muhammad 

Hamadani Acuape glad ie Shah-e-Hamadan, Mir syed All 

Abu Baar Siddi , i em Possessions of the shrine is a relic of Hazrat 

the ‘closest cone “a - ey aa jg ke of Iskim and one of 
| oe eammad, peace be on him. 


Ts ‘portant places of tourist interest 
arbal: i 
(61 km from Srinagar or 13 km. from Shopian.) Surrounded by 


fir forests Aharba] j 
: ' IS famous for ite 9 
Vishav ( Veshau). There is ibiboent 0 be eve Waterfall created a 


check its state of repai | 
Pair before decidin 
Rest House. The best views of the 


a oe 
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times to see It are the morning and noon, because the rays of the sun that 
hit the spray create rainbows. (See also the entry on ‘Veshau’ in thie chiicis 
on ‘Rivers.’) | pter 


- Seinrat: This ts a neolithic site in Tral tehsil. Radio-carbon dating puts 
its date at 2470 B.C. The people who lived here had pet dogs. They also 
reared sheep and EOatS. Other animals the bones of which have been excavated 
here include the Himalayan ibex, the wolf and the antler. Arguably this is 
the oldest human settlement discovered so far in the state. It is possible that 
these people had taken to agriculture. Some grains have been found but not 
yet dated. Pottery, tools and spindle whorls made of stone have also been 
found here. 

Hurpora: 12 km. from Shopian, located on the Mughal Road, and 
accessible by bus, Hurpord is known for its splendid scenery. 

Kounsar Nag lake, the: (Roughly 12,000°. See ‘Trekking in Kashmir’ 
for how to get to the lake.) Bakaya says that the name of the lake derives 
from the Sanskrit Arama Saras, ‘krama* meaning ‘footstep’ and ‘saras’ 
being ‘lake’. It is also called the Vishnu Paudh (‘Lord Vishnu's foot’). 
Either way, the lake seems to be associated with Lord Vishnu, unusual for 
a valley where the Hindus are supposed to belong entirely to Lord Shiva's 
sect. Its ola name-and that of the three tall surrounding mountains, one of 
which ts 15,253" hivh-was Kysur. 

This blue lake 1s three kilometres long and around 2.25 km. at its widest. 
Vigne, c, 1870, wrote, ‘Judging from the angle at which the slopes enter the 
lake, the bottom must originally have been about 200 feet in depth below 
the present level of the water... The formation is a beautiful amygdaloid, 
containing spots of quartz in a dull, dark, purple-coloured matrix. This 
formation, which is very common in Kashmir, the natives call the chitur 
deyu, or the devil's smaill-pox, supposing it to be a disease in the rock 
caused by the evil cye.’ 

The Nag freezes over till mid-June. Even after that large chunks of ice 
remain on the surface. To the south of the lake is a glacial valley. A stream 
flows out of the lake. It goes on to become the Veshau/ Vishav river. 

Legends: There are two alternative legends about the three basaltic peaks 
and the lake. (i) According to the older one the peaks were the thrones of 
the Hindu trinity, the Lords Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesh (Shiva) when they 
fought the demon Jalodbhay and dried up the Satisar (or Satisaras). (For 
details see ‘Baramulla’.) (ii) Others say that the highest-westerm—peak was 
the throne of a king, The next, the middle peak, was where his vizier would 
sit, and the nobles on the eastern one. 

Those who believe in the former version go on to link the highest peak 
with the Manu (Noah) legend. Apparently, Goddess Durga transformed 


ee 
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herself into a huge ark (all right, boat). Lord Vishnu became a fish, in wh 

is known as his Afatsya Avatar (‘fish incarnation’), After the ‘ark? had a 
filled with all those who had been chosen to be saved from the flood, th. 

Lord towed it to the western peak and moored it there. Ever since. Hindus 
have been going to the lake and the western peak on the  Naubandhap 
Teerth’ or the pilgrimage of the mooring of the boat’, (Nau= boat; bandhan: 
mooring of; teerth= pilgrimage). 

All the same, Vigne observed that the Kounsar Nag was ‘not held is the 
same estimation as the Ganga Bal on the opposite side of the valley,’ 

Kungwattan: This is a large ‘woodland’ meadow, mostly used by Guijz 
cowherds tor the grazing of their cattle. [tis a 6 to & km. trek (or pony-ride| 
from Aharbal, Kungwattan is on the right bank of River Vishay and abou 
a kilometre and a half south of the junction of the Chitt) Nadi. The high 
altitude Kounsar Nay lake is another 11 km. ahead, on foot. The lake freezes 
over between November and June. 

Nagberan: 2 km. from Tral, this is a small grassy valley, which hes 
between the valley of the Sind river and the Kashmir Valley. Also known 
as Nagberan, the valley falls on the route between Zostan village and the 
Marsar. 

Pampore: 16 km. from Srinagar on the National Highway. If you erie 
from Jammd or Pahalgém to Srinagar, Pampore will come Up | just before 
Srinagar. On the other hand, if you had flown into Srinagar, hen B% ete 
is just outside Srinagar, on the way to Jammi/Pahalgam. [ts imporianc’ © 


» Nal sa 
mainly due to its saffron fields, which are on both sides of the 
Highway, Saffron ts vrown in just three places: Spain, [ran and ee - i 


Kashmir. Within the state Pampore is the main saffron growing & 
a brief stretch that is about five kilometres long and equally wide. It a "ag 
this incredibly expensive plant because of its clayey Aarewe soll. s é 
‘Saffron’ in the chapter on *Flora’.) pots" 
The tomb of Khwaja Masood in Pampore town is one of the Ts ok 
shrines of the district. The Khwaja was a businessman, ee cs 
renounced all worldly bonds and went into a cave lo meditate em \ 
three months, He performed several miracles and died in |o2! 
1611), sie anit 
Shikargah: 6 to 13 km. from Trl, Shikargah (lit: “the mrs > tact © 
was developed by the kings-Mahdraja Hari Singh in particular comnts m 
hunting and recreation. It now is a wildlife reserve. The 3 a 
there is controlled by the Chief Wildlife Warden. TRE, _— Ae 
three buses a day from Tral to Shikdrgah. All three retur® 
Iwo hours later, 
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Tirsar and Marsar: “When you were away 
(late Th century) Wrole of his beloved. 
qarsar and Marsar lakes.” These 


| "King Yusuf Shah Chak 
th your plaits reminded me of the 
3 | twin lakes are located in the mountains and 
are 3 and § km. respectively from Nagberan. Both lie between the willevs 
of the Sind and Kashmir. You can get to the Tarsar either from the mien 
end of Trl valley or from Lidderwatt, The Marsar is almost a mile long and 
more than half a mile broad and is shaped like an arc. It is covered with 
snow till late summer and is also the source of the Arrah river. I can be 
reached either from Tral or from Lidderwatt. There are two trails from Tral: 
from Narastan, which is the best path, or from Zostan. (See also ‘Trekking 
in Kashmir’.) 

In South Asia, any food or drink that has been touched by a human (or 
animal) mouth is considered unclean (jhoothd). Ditto for food or water 
touched by unclean hands. The shepherds who live near these two lakes 
believe that “fairies live inside these lakes.’ Therefore, one should not gargle 
or spit into these lakes or otherwise dirty their waters.' Even the Muslims 
consider it a sin to catch fish in these lakes. 


| Such tales have obviously been made up to keep people from dirtying up the pure 
Waters of these lakes. 
In Safipur near Lake Manasbal there's a taboo against fishing. The real reason 
is that the fish of the area are so defenceless and easy to catch that one can grab 
them with bare hands. This has been dressed up as an elaborate superstition, 
according to which fish caught in the Safapur area will turn into blood in the 
vessel that you cook them in. 
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Srinagar City 
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The vital statistics 


Srinagar district, including the rural areas, 
which 660 sq. km. consist of fore 
was 7.08 lakh (0.7 million), of 
other towns (Kang 


has an area of 2,228 sq. km., of 
sts. In 1981, the population of the district 
whom 5.7 lakh lived in Srinagar 
an and Ganderbal). The remaining 1.38 lakh lived in 168 
villages. (In addition there are 7 uninhabited Villages). In 199], the population 
of the district was estimated at 8.92 lakh. In 2001, there were 12.11 lakh 
(1.21 million) people in the district and literacy was 58.38% 


Note: Srinagar city (5214! at the lowest) straddles two districts, Srinagar 
and Budgim. The areas between the Srinagar airport and the Ram Bagh 
Bridge are all in Budgim district. These are all modern residential areas, 
Which came up after 1947. when the city began to expand. 


In 1981, literacy was 33%, The cultivated area of the district is 24,000 
hectares. At 40] people per square kilometre in 1981, the population density 
of this district was and remains the highest in the state. 

1981 census figures: Total 
Hindus-59.449- Sikhs-6,334; Ch 


and two 


population-7,08,328; Muslims-6,42,106- 
ristians-209, 

Geography/oation 

When you drive Up to Srinagar from the south (i.e. from Jamma or 
Pahalgam), you will travel mostly through the Anaiitndg and Pulwama 
districts. You wil] Enter Srinagar district only just before entering the town 
itself. But when you drive to the city from the Srinagar airpon you will 
travel through Badgam district even after entering the town, as explained 
above. That is because the town lies in two districts. Srinagar airport is in 
‘adgam district. 
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However, if you travel northwards from the city, towards Ladakh, Voy 
will remain in the district for at least three hours (until roads improve 
dramatically), going past Kheer Bhawani’ Tulamula (which are on a Side 
road), Ganderbal, Kangan and finally Sonamarg, It's only half-way thro, lob 

at : | rm F ik rh Bat. P “a 
the dZoji La pass that you will leave Srinagar and enter Karpil (Ladakh) 

If you go past Sonamarg towards Baltal, and aller that Sr Amarnath ji 
you Will cross into Anafinag district well before the Holy Cave. 

And when you go from Srinagar to Gulmarg you will pass through 
Budedim before entering Baramulla district. * 


Thus, Srinagar borders as many as five districts, 


The Lakes of Srinagar 


Most people have heard of just the 14,75 sq. km. Dal | 


Ake. Some kno: 
G? the Naveen 


| nats well. In fact, Srinagar has five lakes. This Is how they 
are linked: The Dal merges with the Nageen. It is also connected ea 
a small estuary, lo the 6.5 sq. km. Aitchar Lake, The Khushhal Ser iad Gi 
Sar are lwo small, interlinked lakes that flow into the Afichar The ve 
ce < be — Stinagar’s sixth lake. However the K hushhl 
and Gil Sars, as well as the i Nim , ee 

casual. recreational ee eee Sonat — 


The Sindh river flows into the 
Now into the Jehlum, The Dal Lake and the Jehlum 
each other had the Dal Gate not been built sr 
ensures that the Dal Lake does sty 
waters of the river are low. It 


Anchar. The waters of the Anchar, in tum, 


Would have flowed into 
: 10 separate the two. This gate 
hot empty itself into the Jehlum when the 


also prevents the Dal f 
bays een 1 Dal from getting flo. 
um When the river js in spate. Between the Dal a i at 


a canal | 
Dal a oe cor Chunt}-e-Kol. The Tsont-e-Kol begins near the 
» Meets the Dal Lake. It ends near the Badshah Bridge’ 


Shergarhi (Divisi 

Wistonal Commissioner's off 

ga ey sioner’s . : : : 
River Jehlum. Actually, the Tson office) complex, where it merges with 


but that end js Closed at Present resol begins wel eR ti al Gate 


The Shikaras 


at the ses nar botiomed boats with ac} 
ear an low see : i I 

- a 15th comy nine While researching Kashmiri art, | cam 
9, this type of boat is at as hich showed full-fledged shikar- 


oth canopy. The canopy is higher 
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Seating capacity: A shikara is allowed to Carry five adults, or three adults 
and four children, Please don’t overload the shikara. Your own life could be 
‘a danger. You have lo pay extra ‘halting charges’ if you extend your trip 
beyond the specified period, 


Routes 


Shikaras ply on the Dal and Nageen lakes. mainly to provide joy-rides to 
rourists. Their less comfortable (and infinitely less expensive) cousins carry 
local commuters across the Jehlum, from one bank to the one immediately 
opposite. Sixteen joyride-routes and three river-crossings are popular with 
tourists, 

The Jehlum-crossings that you will find most convenient are all from the 
Bund (parallel to and just off the Residency’ Sherwani Road). ‘Aab' means 
‘water’ and “guzar’ is ‘to cross’. Aah e euzar, thus. indicates the point at 
which to cross the Jehlum. 

Go to Lal Chowk and stand in front of the clock tower. Tyndale Biscoe 
Schoo! will now be in front of you, on the left. Amira Kadal will be on your 
right. In front will be a major lane. This is the Forest Lane. Go through it 
to the Bund. You'll tind boats to take you to the SPS Museum/ Lal Mandi 
area. 


Listed below are the most popular routes and crossings. Unless specified 
otherwise, all timings are for return trips. (A ghar is a riverbank, normally 
a bank on which a platform and! or steps have been constructed.) 

a) From the Boulevard: The best known shikara rides from here are 
to 1-11) the Nishat and Shalimar (Mughal) gardens. The two gardens 
are quite far apart from each other; ili-v) the Kuttar (‘Kabootar’) 
Khana and Char Chinar islands. (There are two Char Chinars: 
Rop Lank and Son Lank. The Rop Lank is the closer of the two 
and is the one that most shikaras go to.); vi) the Cheshmashahi 
Ghat. (This is next to the Nehru Memorial Botanical Gardens. 
The Cheshmashahi garden is an uphill walk of almost 2 km. 
from here.); and vii-ix) Hazratbal, Nageen lake and Naseem Bagh 
(5-hour return trips to any one of these three places; or a 6-hour 
loop-return trip for all three.); x) the Chhattabal Wier (3 or 4 
hours downstream: return by vehicle, because the water will be 
upstream, This shikara ride is on River Jehlum and not on any 
of the lakes). 

_ Normally tourists combine i or ii with iii or iv (44 to 6 hours return, 
including halts). You can also combine iv and vi (3 hours). 

b) From the Dal Gate: There are short rides from the ‘First Ghat’ 
to 1) Nehru Park (2-2% hours return); and ii) the bathing boats 


h io i oy 
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middle of the Dal Lake ¢ 2¥; to 3 hours return). (Incider 
in the Nageen, too.) 
c) From the Nehru Park what (bank} to i) the bathing boats » 
| Dal (| ta 1% hours return): it) the Nehru Island (This ride 
a few minutes. You can pay per passenger or for the 
shikara). 
d) From the Jehlum: You can take a shikara from one of t 
registered ghats to iy the Nishat and Shalimar pardens, via a 
K hand and the closer Char Chinar island (Rop Lank) (6% Frags 
return: skip one of the two gardens and save half an hour); ji 
Char Chinar and Cheshmashahi ($ hours), ti) the Chhattaby 
Wier (3'2 to 4 hours). 


e) = From the Nageen Club ta the bathing boats of the Nageen (| 4g 


1¥3 hours). 

f) Visit a houseboat on the Dal (thirty minutes return) to see what 
one looks like from the inside, Most shikara-operators can arrange 
such a visit for you. " 

Lake: Cross it from east to west (in less than thirty 


in the 


tall, 
there are bathing boats Y, 


f the 
lakes 
CNtine 


gp) Aageen 
minutes). 

h) From the Char Chindr ghat to the Char Chinar island; (1's to2 

hours). Here, too, you can pay per head or for the whole shikara, 

| strongly recommend any trip that takes you down the Jehlum to the 

Chhattabal Wier (aka ‘Vier’ and *Veer’). Forget joyrides. This will be a tnp 

through history, culture and architecture, with Hindu temples and bathing 

{| as stunning Muslim shrines along the banks of the Jehium, 


ghats as Wwe 
Houses of worship 

(See also the historical shrines, temples, mosques etc. 
this chapter): 


listed elsewhere In 


Muslim 
© The Jama Masjid in ‘downtown’ Srinagar, just ahead of Nagshband 
Saheb 
e  Hazratbal, near the University Campus 
‘ Parbat. 


® — Makhdoom Saheb (the shrine of Sheikh Hamza) on Har 
on the way to the University Campus 

e  Shah-e-Hamadan (Khangah-e-Mu'alla), close to 

© Dastgir Siheb (Khingah-e-Meer Syed Abdul Qadit 
2 km. from Dal Gate 





Fateh Kadal 
Jeelan'} 
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e Nagshband Saheb (Khaingdh-e-Muhammad Baha-ud-din 
Naqshbandi). near Dasteir Saheb 

. The Imam Bara of Jadibal (often misspelt “/adibal) 
* The [mam Bara of Hassanahad 

e The Shahi Masjid, Mujahid Manzil near Fateh Kadal 


a Ihe Patthher Masjid, opposite Mujahid Manzil, Fateh Kadal 


Hindu 
e The Hanuman Temple, Amira Kadal! 
e The hilltop Shankaracharya Temple that you can see from 
everywhere; climb up from behind Jan Bakers or drive right up 


lo the temple from the Boulevard (from opposite the Nehru Park 
island) 


e The Shanka temple on the Hari Parbat 

e The Durpa Nag Temple, Durga Nag (between Jan Bakers and 
the UN observers’ office) 

e The Raghunath Temple 


e = Chhatti Padshahi (Gurudwara Singh sabha), Kathi Darwaza, on 
the way to the University Campus 

e Gurudwara Shaheed Bunga, Bachat Barzulla 

e Kalgi Sdheb, Jawahar Nagar 


Christian 
e Protestant Church, Munshi Bagh (All Saints, Sonawar) 
¢ Holy Family Roman Catholic Church, Maulana Azad Road 


Srinagar City: Important places of tourist interest Recreational: 
Afghan Military Camp: Travel from the Nishat Garden towards Hazratbal 
on the Foreshore Road. The Dal Lake will now be on your left. The 
Foreshore Road comes to an end at Habak. At that corner, before the road 
lurns left for Hazratbal, in front of you, on the right, will be the ruins of 
a medieval fortress. Its main entrance is on the road between Hazratbal and 
Naseem Bagh on the other (National Highway) side. Today the fortress and 
the surrounding plot are the private property of a wealthy local family, 
There are four different theories. perhaps all of them carrect, about this 
complex. i) Lashkar Khan, Shah Jehan’s governor of Kashmir, got it 
Constructed. ii) In 1068 AH. the place was renamed Saifabad because Saif 
Khan, Aurangzeb’s governor of Kashmir, made improvements. He tapped 
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River Indus at Lar and brought tts waters in a canal to this building for ils 
imigation and other water needs. - 
The 1th century historian Hassan manages to combine theorie 
; j : 7 z " PPh nf ; i : ‘ 1, l VI ci f 
it). He refers to the place as ‘Barh-e Lashkar Khan, in ‘lage Bat 
Paragana-e-Phak (Tabak) on the northern side of the Dal Lake: 


S i} and 
apora, in 


made by 
sail Khan in 1068 AH in the reign of Alam Gir (Aurangzeb), (Tarikh.o. 
Aashmir, Voll, p. 301, 1954 edition, Research and Publications Division), 


i) In 1293 AM (1876 AD), Maharaja Ranbir Sinch established a silk 
factory here and renamed it aeh-e-Ranbir and also Sri Raghunathpurs 
Bagh. (See also “Silk” in the chapter on Handicrafts.) Today neither the silk 
factory, nor the garden nor even the canal survive. 

Iv) This nameless and litle known ruin is supposed to have 
as an eighteenth century Afghan camp’ garrison. The Afghan army used to 
camp here on its way to Gilgit. Even today it is on the route o 
Sonamarg, and onward to Ladakh: though it is 
lake’ Foreshore Road. 


a1SO served 


ne takes to 
best approached from the 


Mirza Haidar Duphlat (16% century) was the first in recorded history to 
have used this route, He was also the first “lughal to rule Kashmir, as 
Governor to his brother-in-law. Emperor Humayun. After the Afghans, Hari 
singh Nalwa, the Sikh General, used this route (and, presumably, this camp). 


So did Ghulam Mohiuddin, who Was the Sikhs’ Governor of Kashmir, and 
his son Imam Din. 


In the 20th century a wealthy local family, the Shahdads, took over the 


property. Therefore, now almost everyone calls it the Shahdad Bagh. | 
stumbled upon the ruins when he Foreshore Road was being built. At my 
request Mr. G.R. Bhatt read up all that he could on the place and pave me 
the four theories above. | believe that we are the only two Persons alive who 
consider ant historical monument and tourist attraction. 
“Formerly, the said lake was much smaller. In 1300 AH 
[AD 1882], the Sindlar being flooded lurned its course and entered Anchat 
sar [sar= lake]: it destroved the agricultural land on every side, and widened 
the space of the lake three-fold. In its middle Raja Jayapid had built a dam 
which is called Ramu Sathy.” (Hassan, the 19th century historian). 


n 1999, this author got a sixth of this 6.5 sq.km. lake cleared of weeds 
. prove that the Anchar can be made as pretty as the Dal merely by 
eweeding’ it, [also Bot a low wall constructed at one end. This prevents 
the waters of the lake rom flowing into the Jehlum when the level of the 


Nver is lower than that of tl ; , nates t 
"le lake. In 2000, t go constructed gates 10 
regulate the flow of water, . 


The Jenah Sahe 
springs that feed | 


this an import 
Afichar Sar: 


b shrine is on 


the banks of the lake. One of the many 
he lake can be 


*€en at the ghat closest to the shrine. 
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The Bichhi Darwaza ts a stately stone gate. When the Muvhals constructed 
the walled city of Nagar-Nagar (1.e. downtown Srinagar) in the 15805 and 
15905, this was one of the three entrances they had provided. Such walls 
protecting civilian residential areas are commonplace in most of the old 
cities of India. 


The wall itself was built by Akbar, the Mughal Emperor, around 1592, 
to enclose the roy al city of Nagar-Nagar, It is almost 5 km. long, 9 metres 
hich and 4 metres thick. Bastions, each about |] metres high, strengthen it 
at intervals of about forty-five metres. Its three gateways are: the Bachhi 
Darnwaza on the west, the Kathi Darwaza on the south east, and the Sanghin 
Narwaza on the north-west, 

Baha-ud-din, cemetery of: The cemetery of | taha-ud-Din Saheb contains 
several “Hindu™ ruins. These include a huge gateway near the entrance, 
which is traditionally satd to have been a part of the Pravaresh temple built 
by Pravaresena If. It also has the graves of important Muslims. “One of the 
tombstones bears a bilingual Sanskrit and Arabic inscription which mentions 
the name of Muhammad Shah, the puppet ruler who was made king and 
dethroned no less than four times.” (R.C. Kak) | 

Bren (or Brain) 1s an exquisite village in which far too many peopie with 
lots of money but little taste built their countryhouses in the last decades . 
the twentieth century. It begins at the northeast end of the Dal, asia’ the 
lake is known as the Bud Dal. In 1835, Vigne wrote that ters ~ ae 
-hunars (sic) at the village of Bryn (sic), 170 years old...’ The oe ous 
adds that “from this village is a footpath over ihe mountains (ee 
of Pampur (sic); the journey occupies a day. iccatiiiementilioean 

Budshah’s (mother’s) tomb: There is much Sen ek os acs ot 
called “Budshah’s Tomb”. Most scholars agree that | io gibla (the 
Budshah’s mother. They argue that (i) it has a reed fie heen all kinds of 
firection of Mecca) and thus is clearly un-Islamic; CN eS caam-the 

rection of Nie ip ganty till the floor level, actually). True, 
Hindu idols in its lower half (only — the Gadydr mosque and the rope- 
eates of the graveyard, the gate ear : aa structure are distinctly 
and-wool shop, and the foundations of me ce 


ee . is clearly not. 
Hindu. However, the rest of this multiple-domed oo e wall with 
| north of this building js a Hindu enclosure: id to 
- mber of tombs, one of which 15 sale © 


Tk i ; | i 1 ; hidin 


i oes,” 5 of 
ee - of the notabilities 
apna been used a5 a cemetery, and many Tartar invader 
this enclosure has been t e them the famous a 


Muslim Kashmir are interred here, amons 


_ 29 = Cc. Kak) 
Mirza Haidar Gurgan [Dughlat].” (From R ee. 
ast three Mazdr-e-Salateen (graveyar 


intained. 
to is one of them. and the best mainta 


“Immediately to the 
a gateway, Which contains a nun 


Srinagar has at le 
The enclosure Kak refers 
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Maulvi Abdul Aziz of the Research Library, Srinagar, ONCE told m, 
‘Budshah's mother’s tomb has been built atop the Bhatarik Mutth of the 
Buddhists. The Vihar had been in disuse. There w ere no Buddhists lof fin 
Kashmir]. So, to ensure that no one desecrated the Vihar or Urinated there 
this maz.ir was built. The Roval Palace of the Hindu kings used to be in the 
compound of this tomb. During those days transportation was by boat a 
other roval palace of Hart (Harsh) Deo was in Habba Kadal, He Was killa 
and the palace was bumed.’ 

The “Ancient Site Burzahama™ or Burzahom is generally believed t0 he 
the oldest historical site in Kashmir, perhaps in the whole state. There are 
eleven megaliths, five of which are “more or less erect”. It js estimated thay 
the ruins date to 2500 B.C, (The site at Gukral, Pulwami., is older still.) Ses 
‘Srinagar district’ for details. 

Char Chinar: The island of the four (char) chindrs js correctly callag 
the Rop (or Roopa) Lank (or the silver island). It is an artificial island in the 
middle of the Astawhol division of the Dal Lake. At any given time you wil 
find three full-grown Chindrs, and a fourth ‘baby" Chinar. The 19th centun 
historian Hassan writes thus about the Kop Lank. “In the middle of the 
small (section of the] Dal there is the Roopa Lank island which was built 
by Sultan Hasan Shah [AD 1475-87]. Its building became desolate during 
the time of the Sikh rule.” 

In 2001, the Chief Minister, Dr. Abdullah, asked this author, as Secretary 
of the Floriculture Department, to get the island renovated. | used the 
Opportunity to increase the size of the island by about 30%. According to 
an 1890 account, it was '50 yards square’ then. Before we started working. 
the island was roughly 100 feet by 100 feet. When we finished our work it 
was 128" « 130°. Over the centuries the islind must have been eroded 
somewhat. In the 1980s, one of the walls had been rebuilt, unfortunately in 
a “modern Style. My department got the three remaining sides of the island 
fortified with traditional stone retaining walls. 
of mam eS PRE (Cha) ne ed 
of steps. The eardens arou j eo . = aa be ascended i Sela ae 
Mughals at the Shalimar a ane Soma aie ayo ase by 
bad here wae lea oi — gardens as well. The first meas 
administrator or secretary) of WN : er ae Se chet munely a ‘ 
gly. ted building nec ce, * thal Singh, The present, unapologetica ; 

| = Was built by the Mughals. This is surprising because th 

Mughals fenerally had good laste in ar hi See - baradan 
built by the Dogras was demolich ; me: ee A 19th century as 
not part of the orio: mss . around 1976, on the ground that | b 
ela. it blocked the view and did not fit in. (A 1% 


fentury Dogra barddari j, : na 
same time.) ari in the Nishat garden was demolished around t 
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Kn inscription was once carved at the gateway. It indicated that the 
ee BE mee Mca iy | 

carden Was constructed in ADD 1632-33, and was also known as the kausar 

= aisati Kausar and cheshma are synonyms. {1 is likely that the garden was 

¢ shan | 


-onstructed at the behest of Shah Jehan himself, 
i, Ped he 


Chhatabal Weir: This weir was constructed at the northern end of the 
rown in POLS, Avery, a British contractor, executed the project for the 
Dogra Maharaja. It has been designed lo raise the level of the river by 7 
feet. This is essential in winter When the level of the river falls. often 
alarmingly so. The weir is lowered during the rains and when the snow 
melts. It is raised in winter or whenever required, 

The weir is 453° long. Boats that are upto 150° long and 20° wide can 
pass through it, 

The Dal Lake: The word Dal could have either come from “bal.” the 
Kashmiri word for “lake.” or from the Tibetan word “dal.” which means 
still’. It is believed that there used to be a vast plain called Vitalamarg, 
which was converted into the Dal lake by an ancient Hindu king. This must 
have been before the Christian era, because the Drogjun sluice gate—where 
the Dal joins the Tsont-i-Kol canal on the Jhelum—was originally built by 
King Pravarsena in AD 59. So was the old embankment leading to the city. 

The 19" century historian Hassan estimated the circumference of the lake 
at 10 miles (16 km.) “According to historians.” he wrote, “in ancient times 
it was a wasteland called Talnt Marg. Raja Pravarasena dammed the Behet 
[the Jehlum] at Nawapura and made it flow into the town up to the foot of 
the Maran mountain [the Hari Parbat]. After a period of time, the Behet had 
a flood in the time of Raja Duralab Darun and caused the field to be 
flooded. Thus it turned into a lake. The governors of the time did not dam 
it and hence after a long time it became very deep. Sultan Sikandar... 
constructed a strony dam from Naidyar to Nishat garden... and then built six 
stone bridges over it. 


“After that Saif Khan built a dam from Khwaja Yarbal to Aishabad as a 
thoroughfare to the gardens.” 


| That explains the thoroughfare. Or does it? The Gazetteer says, ‘The lake 
15 crossed by a narrow path running along a raised causeway called the Sdttu 
Or Sut-i-Chodri, said to have been constructed by a wealthy Hindd pandit. 
[It starts at] Naid Yar..." 


For the histor; 


China: es of the two main islands in the lake, please see ‘Char 
Inar/ 


Rop Lank’ and ‘Son Lank*, elsewhere in this chapter. 

och . lo have an area of 22.5 square km. in the 19th century. 

km. Mick flee shrunk to almost half of its former self, to 14.75 sq 

accounts. how What has gone consisted of marsh. Going by 19th century 
» WOWever, the lake's depth has not changed much—or at all. The 
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Gazetteer (1890) says that the average depth of ey lake = cee 7 to 10 
feet, poing up to 26 feet at one place. This is sull true a the lake. In the 
1990s. the government ‘desilted’ the bank next to the Northern Foreshore 
Road. The lake at that bank is now 9 metres deep, as a resull. 

The lake 1s shrinking only partly due to the sill that comes down from 
the mountains with the rains. The main reason 1s human greed and 
shortsightedness. In 2003, there were as many a5 60,000 people living inside 
the lake, on islands and in houseboats. Por centuries, some of them have 
been growing vegetables and flowers on the surface of the lake, legally. 
However, many of them have also been creating artificial islands, to live and 
build hotels on, and also to grow trees and vegetables on. 

Among the plants to be found on the Dal are the white lily, the annesleya 
hornda (called juwur by the local people), the delicious siagharha (horned 
water nut), the lotus (the roots of which are called the nadroo and constitute 
one of the few vegetarian dishes of Kashmir), the kamal doda, reeds and 
rushes (used for thatching the roofs of boats and for making sieves), and 
grass and floating leaves used as fodder for animals. 

Fauna: Grebes, moor hens, ducks, swans and bald coots are often found 


near the lake. Herons and kingfishers have their favou 


rite spots, away from 
the houseboats and shops. [ : 


| “Agles often swoop down to devour ducks. In 
autumn and winter you can expect to sight wild fowl instead. 

‘Govt. [Government] Central Market: 
— are privately run, except a few like the School of Designs and the 
mee Of the Directorate of Handicrafts. The government 
ee § the o . shops, I has often tried to get the word “Government” 

rom all signboards in this market, so that tourists do not assume 


that the government has q 
the goods sold. Pproved the prices charged or even the quality of 


However, the word «nr; 

market. Scion lore a Ac and again, and not just in this 
Boulevard do the same a on islands inside the Dal Lake and on the 
concermed department of th . = all been ‘fegistered’ as shops with the 
registered with the cao oP ranent. There is nothing great about being 
Signboards. scream this ff oe This 'S a legal requirement. But some 
Teed.” or ‘reistered? . act, with ‘GOVERNMENT® in huge letters and 

~ In tiny ones, So, Please examine the ‘signboards of 


arefully in case v 
7 i Case you are the kind that makes purchases at 


EOVEMMeNt-run « . 
Hari PS tm the confidence that y mn" 
art Parbat Fort: T YOU Won't get cheated. 


built between 1499 and 1598 AD Structures on the Hari Parhat hill were 
5 date to re Akbar. Emperor of India. The walls 
Or of Kash 7 Period. The fort itself was constructed 

mir, Ata Muhammad Khan, around 1770. 


Almost all the shops in this 
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chap’ 
this hill. also known as the Koh-i-Marain, is some 250 feet hy 
» plain. It is of trap formation and has been quite bare nee ali than 
oth century. Ir 1786, the European traveller Forster w ib a i aeeien 
q with gardens and orchards. [is possible that it was re aa 
de of the hill that he wrote about, the side between the C hati ons 
nec i 


Jate 


sid Rate rice: 

ayrudware and the Nageen Lake. This side has traditionally been a badamwari 
a : a Pe : 7 a , " P ie ; 

| almond grove). Parts of it still are, though the rest has since been built 


upon. | See also ‘The Culture of Kashmir: Festivals’.) 
Harwan excavalions: Sir Aurel Stein was of the opinion that the present 
lace of Harwan Is the Shadar-hadvana (the grove of the six saints) catered 


vill | 
diaeval Kashmiri historian Kalhan in his Redfdtarafiveini 


fo bY the me 

it was in the first years of the 20th century that some moulded brick ules 
were unearthed at Harwan, hen the Dogra government started constructing 
the conduit of the Harwan water-supply scheme. However, it was only in the 
j930s that archacolozists first excavated the place. A flat, square patch 
covered Wilh 2Fass, which stood amidst a rich cornfield, had intrigued them. 
Nothing grew on it except a stunted tree. 

Facavations res ealed a small township. Its buildings had been constructed 
‘a two distinct styles: a relatively primitive one, which archacologists date 
to AD 300 and call the “pebble” style, and a more advanced one, which they 
call the “diaper pebble” style and date to the sixth century and later, 

The discovery of a copper coin of the White Hun ruler Toramana 
(c. fifth century AD) under the foundations of the stupa helped date it to at 
least the sixth century, if not the fifth. 

There are two major buildings in the diaper-rubble style: a “medium 
sized” stupa, of which the three-terraced base survives, and a set of rooms, 
which scholars like Kak assume must have served as chapels (or even 


dormitories). 

Regarding the artworks at Harw 
‘The [Takshashila] model remained 
the artists of [Ushkara, Baramulla] and Harwan.’ 

Explaining why the Harwan excavations are such an exciting and important 
discovery, R.C. Kak writes, “AMONE the antiquities that this area yielded, 
were a larce number of broken fingers and toes... belonging to Images of the 
Buddha, ...and a few clay votive tablets bearing in relief miniature stupas. 
These last are extremely interesting, ‘nasmuch as they give an idea of the 
kind of stupas that were built in Kashmir in the early centuries of the 
Christian era.” 

Harwan lake: This is an artificial reservolr, UP . 
constructed by Maharaja Pratap Singh as part of the waterworks of Srinagar 
City. The waters of Lake Tarsar flow down fo the reservoir and are 


Collected there. before being supplied to the city. 


an, archaologist Dr. G.R. Mani says, 
the prototype which was followed by 


to 30’ deep. It was 
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f the reservoir IS almost 150 square miles The 
hment area © ae the grazing of cattle and sheep in the ENire 
anne c oa . BSI «ee a - 3 . 
{ ban ster of the reservoir did not vet “ONLMAM inated 


“4 tli 2 Wa " TLarat, 7 
i 10 epidemics like cholera. Therefore, the Maharajjc 


The cate 
Dovrd Nfalirayts hiek 
catchment area. St 

mit 
Srinagar Was then prom 


= well-ads ised. 


aaliTit Wil <> lak { ich: | 
caution ¥ is from this lake to the Nishat FOS¢rvoir 


masonry canal ru 
through the hills. 
ated near the end of the causeway that CrOSses 
* ake. Near it is a sacred spring called the Gufta (Gupt) Ganga, where 
the Dal lake. "Nee td in the month of April. People bathe in the spi, 
a Hindu festival ts held in the i o 1 to be called Aisha R ele 
on that occasion. Apparently the village used [0 De = * i am Brari ang 
has been named after Isan, alsa known as Aishan Dave, (See Lord Jesys 
‘n Kashmir and Ladakh’, In many Eastern languages, Jesus IS called Eesa, 
which is uncannily similar to the Hindu ‘Eesh’ or ‘Ish,’ meaning God.) 
Kathi Darwaza: This must have been the principal of the three gates of 
Akbar’s walled city of Nagar-Nagar. because it is here that the inscriptions 
are. Akbar’s inscription says. “The foundation of the fort of Navar-Nagar 
was laid in the reign of the just sovereign, the king of kings, Akbar, 
unparalleled among the kings of the world, past or future. He sent one crore 
and ten lakh [rupees] from his treasury and two hundred Indian master- 
builders, all his servants. No one was forced to work without remuneration...” 


A covered 
winding Its Way = 
Ishber: This village !s situ 


Khushhal Sar: “It is a lake situated in the northern parts of the city; on 
its eastern bank is situated Muhalla Jadibal, and on its western is the Idgah. 
lis circumference is about four miles. Around it vrows the reed grass in 
abundance, half of which is used for manufacture of matting for the Jami 
[Jami] Masjid and the other half for [religious] mooring places and the 
Khangah of Jadibal. In it there are plenty of birds of prey...” (1 lassan) 
ties Een cee ee since: Hassan’s u me (mid 19th century). 
: Juite pretty. However, since the last decades of the 
<0th century, garbage has often been du din ee ee 
a foul smell. Aided by some NRI cinta} ic : : a i ke eke 
enzymes which would neutralise the or : . . tried fo introduce into the = 
experiment was a hon-starter, Such eae - _— 7” Ned a 

; ymes work only in still, stagnant 


Waters, and not in lak 
| es that flow | 1 ri s er es 
now has a tin roof. Ilo a river, Secondly, the Jama Masjid 


The birds of prey are still there. 


Madeen Saheb: s 
roa ee Ed Muha 
fo Kashmir during the reign af Suing ne ine Persian’ Amiaeae 


of the MOsque) was Constructed hack i. His tomb in Hawal (north 
Ng Gudshah's rej ) 
x | gn. It once was one 


of the finest 

| Monuments | F : 

However, the brightly ay Kashmir. The basic architecture survives. 
Cd glazed tiles that adorned its interiors are NOW 
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sone. Such tiles are a Central Asian tradition that Iam trying to revive in 
Kashmir, $0 (ar without SUCCESS. Today you can find them at very few 
places in India, for instance, the exterior of a mosque on Curzon Road, 
Delhi, and on the dome of a tomb near Hazrat Nizamuddin, also Delht. | 
believe that the dome of Budshah’s mother’s tomb had glazed tiles on it. 

Iqbal Ahmed writes that the colours used at Madeen Saheb were mainly 
vellow, orange, blue, green, red and brown. He adds that the motifs used 
included ‘oraceful skulls glowing with floral patterns, sometimes interwoven 
with heads of animals, human representation and other neutral scenes.’ 

So how do we know that there were tiles in Madeen Saheb’s tomb? In 
the second half of the 20th century debris were removed from the tomb’s 
outer chamber. Fraements of some such tiles were found there. They were 
taken to Srinagar’s SPS Museum at Lal Mandi. As Ahmed notes. there are 
floral designs on most of these tiles. He adds, *] was told by the in-charge 
of the gallery that there are [a] few such fragmentary pieces in [the] reserved 
collection, Which when put in order make a picture of [a] turban headed 
horse rider.” 

Madeen Saheb used to wear a Persian turban of that kind. 

(Iqbal Ahmed, ‘Lost evidences of glazed tiles,’ Greater Kashmir, 26 
August, 2OOT.) 


Mazar-c-Shora (the graveyard of the poets) 1s near Dal Gate, towards 
Mal Taing. 

Mughal gardens: Four ‘gardens’ in Srinagar qualify to be called Mughal 
gardens: the Shalimar, the Nishat, Cheshma Shahi and Part Mahal. The 
Mughals also built the Naseem Bagh but it is a grove, not a garden. Other 
Mughal gardens in Kashmir include the Dara Shikoh garden at Bijbehara, the 
Verinag and Achabal pardens and Jharokh Bal near the Manasbal lake. 

These gardens follow a standard pattern that is derived from ancient 
Persian paradise vardens, which were centered on water. All Mughal gardens 
are made up of a number of terraces, normally seven or nine, to represent 
the seven ‘earths’ (sameen) or nine ‘skies’ (fafak). There is a water channel 
made of stone that runs from the highest level to the lowest, in the exact 
centre of the garden, 

Pini ee is at least one bdrddari (pavilion) on one of the upper 
ae oh ng Mughal birddaris In Kashmir generously used papter 
y on the ceilings. The colours of the papier mache have 


[Tun to f : , | . te gt 
ey fade after almost five hundred years, but much of the work is still 


Trees q sca 
Widiee a ee are planted at appropriate intervals. Fountains dot the 
nel. There are small, rectangular pools on most terraces. A 


alance js « , 
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are eyrrounded by @ hrick-wall about ten thet: hy 
Muehals were the slim. tough, sun-baked Mahara 
Mug bricks used in all of Kashmir’s surviving 

Nishat and Shalimar have bie: 


All Mughal gardens 
The bricks used by the MUST 
bricks made of mud. These ar alls of the 
we btdings.. FH OUlEr Were: a olay bricks a a 
heritage so times, at times with modern clity a caiaae On Other 

ea ceeveni uty | se , ‘yes St bea 
repaired seve}4r tone, Not $0 with the repairs of the year 10, When real 
stoné, Ot = 


~eqcions WIN i a as re AAT ore 
Occasions d from elsewhere in town, Were used by my 


Maharaji bricks. cannibaiise 
ream of restorers. / ‘hs on bath sides 0 fthe water channel. In the case 

There are stone-lined r ‘ed either the very expensive and smooth, by 
oto : ae ep cheaper rougher, slate-like Baramulla stone. 
OE a "ba used cement wherever stone-tiles (or stone 
Repairs carried out in te i ‘ounched a small effort to replace cement 
fountains) were missing. * 20 : mis cement fountains with fountains 
= os eee fi stone are not easily available. However, obviously that has 
to be the nent Step. 

The Naseem Bagh (the garden of gentle zephyrs), was planted by Emperor 
Akbar. It is, without a doubt, the finest Chinar grove in Kashmir, if not the 
world, even though not all of Akbar's 1.200 trees might still be there. By 
the time the Gazetteer was compiled (1890) many of the trees had disappeared, 
though “the remains of surrounding walls, and a platform which appears to 
have been made on purpose for the reception of the trees, (were still) 
everywhere to be seen”. It added, “The natives say that the Nasim (Bagh] 
should be visited in the morning and the Nishat [gardens] in the evening.” 
Summer evenings are filled with mosquitoes, though. 

The masonry terraces built by Akbar, too, have disappeared. River Arrah/ 
Telibal and the Dal Lake meet nearby. There used to be an ‘oil manufactory’ 
at that junction till the 1950s. The Arrah can be navigated for about 3 km. 
and has good fish. 

The University of Kashmir has been built around the Naseem Bagh. 
Several of its departments are located within the Bagh. They are housed in 
modest, single-storeyed barracks that in themselves are fairly inoffensive. 
However, Kashmir’s best Chindr grove should best have been left alone. 

Nishat Bagh: The Garden (Bagh) of Bliss (Nishat) is commonly believed 
to have been constructed by Emperor Jehangir after his first visit to Kashmir. 
(The Gazetteer falls for this story.) The Nishat Bagh is surrounded by 4 
stone and brick wall that is 13 feet high on the front side. 

This garden has several terraces, ten according to the Gazetteer of | 890. 


twelve according to Mrs. C.M, Villiers-St poe ding 
| + VL, -Stuart (carly 1900s), nine accor 
to the Mughals themselves, ceaany 
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What 1s interesting, though, is that Mrs. Villiers-Stuart, writing her Gardens 
of the Great Mughals a few decades after the Gazetteer, found two terraces 
more than did the latter. She assumed that the Mughals had built each 
terrace for a sign of the zodiac. 


The correct position is that Nishat has always had only nine terraces. 
The tenth and uppermost ‘terrace’ noticed by The Gazetteer was meant for 
the soldiers of the Mughal army. They either camped on this flat tract or 
used ii for their horses or ammunition. Each of the nine terraces of the 
Nishat represents one of the nine falaks (lit. skies) of Islim (much like 
“cloud nine” of Christianity), while the seven terraces of Shalimar and 
Cheshmashahi represent the seven ‘earths’ (continents?) of Islam. 

As with the other Mughal gardens, the number of terraces the garden has 
depends on (a) who is doing the counting and what he would count as a 
terrace, and (b) whether any of the Mughal terraces has since been replaced 
by a road (as has happened in this case), The Cheshmashahj garden was 
reduced in size Well before the 20th century. Both the Nishat and the Shalimar 
used to go right down to the lake as recently as in the first decades of the 
twentieth century. The gardens were not as easily accessible to the common 
man then, and the way to get there was by shikara, as the Maharaja used 
to do. Both gardens still have ghats for shikaras. 

The Nishat is 650 yards long and 350 yards wide. The central channel 
is supposed to get its water from the Sharéb (liquor) Kuhl (channel), thus 
named because there used to be, before 1947, on its edge a brewery run by 
one Mr. Andersen. There is such little water in this kuhl that the government 
has, since the 1980s, been pumping water up from the lake to the uppermost 
lerrace, so that it can then cascade downwards. 

Noteworthy tricks of architecture in the Nishat, the Gazerteer notes, 
include the fact that “the avenue [along the canal] is so contrived as to 
appear much larger than it really is”. It adds that the terraces allow for 
cascades to be “formed by inclined walls of masonry, which are covered 
with stone slabs, and beautifully scalloped to vary the appearance of the 
Water’. Also, the top three terraces are much higher than the other seven. 
Each of these three is 16 to 18 feet above the terrace immediately below, 

For me the most impressive ‘trick’ of medizval engineering is the chamber 
Where water is squeezed under the pressure of gravity. This enables the 
Waler to gush upwards in the fountains below. 

Mrs, Villiers-Stuart has an interesting tale to tell about how Asaf KhAn’s 
Garden of Gladness (as she calls it, for mishat can also be translated as 
‘Bladness’) came to belong to his son-in-law, the Emperor Shah Jehan. 

Apparently Shah Jehan visited Kashmir in 1633 and “decided that the 
garden was altogether too splendid for a subject, even though that subject 
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inister and father-in-law, [fe 4. 
to be his own prime minister - ee re-g 7 oe Asar 
t an bal 8 \ a L 1 : ' = tis i + " - : 
rt ni te occasions haw much he admired his pleasure-groun “XPCCting 
Khan on three occasion: 


, . di decenlance ™ 
it would be immed lately offered for the oe se : _ 
if why cae wh: a mee ' 

ees hints were too broad for the Prime Minister to ignore, 

The pints : 


; Mahal: The Pari Mahal (pari= fairy, the celestial kind ; Mahal= 
Pari. Se ak. of the Fairies 15 referred to as the Kutlun in Some 
— i call it the Peer Mahal, or the Palace of the Mysticg 
ro ke G that this place was no palace. It mies isis an Advance f 
seminary for Sufi mystics. This sever-terraced. seminary-c um-library Was 
ordered to be built tor Akhoon Mulla Shah, by his pupil, the Murvhal Prince 
and heit-apparent Dara Shikoh. 


Kak wrote, “Pari Mahal differs from other Kashmir gardens 
does not possess any cascades or water chutes, thou gh 
there were fountains in the tanks.” 

In 1999, some “technical experts” decided to ‘repair’ the outer Walls of 
the Mahal by plastering them with cement. | blew my lid and protested | 
was told that there was no reason for me to cet So worked UP because (a) 
they would later whitewash the cement a pretty pink indistinguishable from 
the original pink Mughal masonry, and (b) this is how Mughal monuments 
all over India were being Preserved. Maybe | was being foolish ly sentimental 


and perhaps cement is the only solution available, But |] stuck it out till the 
cement was scraped out, 


in that js 
it seems Probable thar 


Shalimar Bagh: Dr. Elmslie, a 19th centy 
the name of this Mughal garden 


hame was then shortened into Ma 
to the genius of the Kashmiri lan 


ry British scholar, believed that 
was derived from Marat-i-Shah Alam. The 
r Shala, This, he felt, was Inverted according 
Guage, and became Shala Mar, ‘the habitation 
of the king of the world’ (Shah= king; i= of: dlam= the world.) 

The Shalimar Bach was constructed at the behest of the Mughal Emperor 
Jehangir, Slightly to the north east of the Astawhol division of the Dal Lake. 
The garden is 600 yards long. Its width varies between 200 and 270 yards, 
making it slightly smaller than that other major Mughal Garden, the Nishat. 
The Shalimar js built on seven lerraces. | 
to line is polished limestone, 
- This garden, too, used 
ron.: 4-ra) stream (also 
the Arrah were diverted to 
| “0th century. Since then a channel from 
deen “UPPlying water to the garden. Thus, while the 
“mains the same, the route has become somewhat more 
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In the evenings the Shalimar is supposed to be the venue of the only 
ouaranteed non-film entertainment in town, the bilingual (E-nelish’ Hindi- 
Urdu) Son et Lumeire, which seeks to recreate the history of the garden (and 
its times) through the medium of audio-drama. The show was suspended in 
1990 following the changed law and arder situation, 

The earhest available European account of the garden is that of Bernier, 
who visited Srinagar in 1664, as a part of Aurangzeb’s entourage. 

Sher-Garhi: The Afghan governor Ameer Jawdn Sher Qizilbash (aka 
Ameer Khan) is said to have built the Sher (<lion) Garhi (=fortress). The 
Sikh rulers used to call the place Narsingh-parh (Narsineh is a Hindu God, 
half-lion, half man.) The 1885 earthquake caused substantial damage to it. 

Even in 1890. the Gazetteer noted that, “As a fortress, it does not 
possess any great strength, the outer walls being old and dilapidated: and 
from the amount of pine, timber and other inflammable substances, of 
which the interror buildings are constructed, it could not long withstand 
artillery fire.” 

The beautiful white, Greco-Roman, building on the left bank of the 
Jehlum was the summer palace of the 19th century Dovra king, Pratap 
Singh. In 1985, by when it had been converted into an office of the 
Government of Jammu and Kashmir, the Gole Garh Palace portion succumbed 
to much less: to a careless spark that originated from within the office. The 
southern half of the palace still bears testimony to what once was. 

Son(a) Lank: (Pron. ‘sown lunk’, rhymes with ‘lone hunk’.) The Son(a) 
Lank (the Golden Island) is an artificial island in the Dal Lake, [t was built 
by the Mughals, apparently to be one up on the Kashmiri King Zain-ul- 
Abedin, who had originally built the island. It is roughly 35m. square and, 
in the mid-19th century, used to host a jail, the ruins of which might still 
be seen. 

“In the middle of the Large [section of the] Dal, opposite to Hazratbal, 
Sultan Zain-ul-Abidin had built an island, Sona Lank, and a palace with 

three storeys on it, but it cracked in an earthquake. Then, the Mughal kings 
turned it into a pleasant scenery. [Afghan governor] Amir Khan made 
changes in it and caused the water to be drawn up the Chinar with the help 
of a water-wheel and built a fountain in the courtyard of the building, He 
spent his time enjoying it. Today the building ts desolate.” (Hassan, mid- 
[9th century) 

Next to nothing of Ameer Khan’s building survives. 

The SPS (Shri Pratap Singh) Museum is located on the banks of the 
Jehlum opposite the Bund. The neighbourhood is better known as Lal 
Mandi. It is a small museum. And yet, the miniature paintings, manuscripts, 
sculptures, handicrafts and jamawar shawls on display are part of the best 
Collection of its kind in Kashmir. 
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Dogra palaces on Gupkar road, 
, , ‘Waran Mahal’ in English and 
at its nore OT in Urdu. Taleh whan, the Nawab of Palampur 
Hindi and “1 Os panded of Jamme and Kashmir purchased the palace 
Tie the Maharaja's descendants continue to live in this pretty, 
rom [ne ta c 


medium-sized palace. 
Tourist Reception Centre: 


‘5 one of the many 


teh Manail: This Z 
Taleh Ala It has two names. 


The TRC is the nerve centre of all tourist 
activity in Srinagar, indeed all Kashmir, Se of oo reach 
Srinagar, you are bound to keep going past the t : ee Imes a day 
while in Srinagar. There are several important pean w ly non tourists 
in Srinagar find it useful to know where the TRC is; (1) It se wn S most 
Important terminus for inter-city buses 0 the Brale outs : esi nea (11) 
it provides a host of services to tourists, including information, anking and 
police; (iil) ta many tourists it 18 4 lodestar, which they use to fix their 
hearings. There is (Iv) a notice-board on which tourists often leave messages 
and even pin sealed envelopes on; (¥) it is a moderately priced place to stay 
comfortably at, and (v1) it is supposed to have the only restaurant in town 
which serves the complete Kashmiri Wazwan. They also serve individual 
Wazwan dishes. However, since 2000 the complete Wazwan has rarely been 
served. 


Shrines 

Akhoon Mulla Shah's Mosque: Now in ruins, the mosque of Akhoon 
Mulla Shah. is one of the most beautiful mosques in Kashmir. It is one of 
the three stone mosques of the Mughals (the Patther Masjid and the 
Hassanabad mosque being the other two). Baron Hugel, the 19th century 
explorer, said that this mosque deserved notice on account of the finely 
wrought black marble and stone lavished upon it. Its gates were carved out 
of a single stone “and polished like a mirror; but the wanton love of 
destruction has tom some out of their places, and others lie perishing on the 
earth.” 

It was built by the Mughal prince Dara Shikoh for his tutor Akhoon 
Mulla Shah in AH 1059 (AD 1649). 

All Saints’ Church: This a small but pretty Protestant’ Anglican church 
elaine Club. It was built in 1896 under the supervision of M. 
ete se Chief Engineer. Till 1947, the British Resident in Kashmir 
had a close elationdl : . Snurch. The Srinagar Club and Nedou's esi 

eee nip with the Church and would post service timings 
their notice boards. In 1979. p ki rok n - tet 
Mr.Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto. Th : Pakistan executed its former Prime Minis 

enutto, The hangman was a Christian. This provoked moos 


in Srinagar, who set the All Sa; 
since. All Saints’ Church on fire, It has been reconstru 
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Aishan Saheb: The shrine of Sheikh Yaqub § 
poet and sufi saint, is on the left bank of River Jehlum, close to the 4th 
bridge. Sarfi belonged to the Kubrawia sub-sect of Sufism, in which he was 
trained at Khwarizm (Uzbekistan), It is believed that one day Prophet 
Muhammad, peace be on him, visited the Sheikh in a dream and pave him 
the title “Aishan Saheb* because of his godliness. The Sheikh’s annual urs 
is celebrated on the 12th day of the Hijri month of Zigab. A few thousand 
people, mainly from the neighbouring localities, attend. They start praying 
in the evening and continue till midnight. The name of the saint Is also 
pronounced Asian Saheb (or Eshiyan Saheb). His ziarat has a niche following, 
and is known mainly to its devotees. 

Aali Masjid: Mir Syed Muhammad Hamdini bought a large chunk of 
land in the north of Srinayar City to create an Eidgah (an open ground 
where Eid prayers are offered and the Eid fair organised). Ali Shah, the 
Sultan of Kashmir, built the Aali Masjid (mosque) on the Idgah in AD"1398, 
In the 1990s a small part of the Idgah became a martyrs” graveyard. 
However, in normal times officially this historic Idgah is still used for Eid 
festivity twice a year. Hundreds of shops and foodstalls spring up on those 
occasions. On Baqr Eid (Eid ul Zuha’ Azha) thousands of sheep are sold 
here, for the ritual scarifice. : 

Historically, these grounds have also been used as pologrounds: Sultan 
Ali Shah Chak (16th century) died while playing polo here. Armies have 
camped here in peacetime, and battles have been fought on this Eidgah 
during wars. 

Batam4loo Saheb: (Near the Civil Secretariat and Police Headquarters.) 
‘Bat" means ‘rice’ (and, at a remove, ‘food’) in Kashmiri. Sheikh Dawood, 
the saint after whom the shrine and the locality take their name, is better 
known as Batamaloo Saheb. He probably had something to do with rice. 
Miloo means father. 

‘Batt(a)’ is the Kashmiri word for ‘Kashmiri Pandit.” This community 
Was much attached to the saint, who had a very large number of Kashmiri 
Pandit followers. It is possible that Batamaloo means ‘the father of the 
Batt(a)s," The 't’ in “bat” (rice) is soft. That in both ‘Batamaloo’ and ‘Batt(a)’ 
's hard. Therefore, the latter meaning is more likely. 

The Sheikh was a disciple of Sheikh Hamza Makhdoom. The son of a 
poor farmer, he was a strict vegetarian, as his followers are required to be 
On Certain days of the year. Legends of his piety and kind-heartedness 
abound, He would wash the hooves of his cattle and also the earth sticking 
© his ploughshares before either left the fields. This was done to ensure 
that ‘dust from one place was not transferred to another.’ 


arti, an eminent scholar, 
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lands. Every day he would take a large vesse 


lds. There he would serve the rice to everyone 
ld be because of this that Batnlaloo might 


The Sheikh tilled his own 
Giled with boiled rice to his fie 
who happened to pass by. It could be 3 ae 
mean the ‘father who feeds others with cooked rice. 

The urs This is celebrated in the month of Chet (Chaitra). Attendances 
are very large. People come from the city as well as the sub-tirbs. 

The Bat Mazdr (bat, pron. butt: rice’ food, mazir~ tomb, shrine) js 
located where the canal enters the Astawhol division of the Dal Lake. It is 
as the shrine where nce ts caten. “The boatmen going to, and coming 
stop there and Cook their dinners. [tis remarkable in the 
distance from its single chunar (sic) tree, and commands a good general 
view of the lake and the mountains around it.” (The Gazetteer.) 

The Bulbul Lankar is a small and decayed wooden building on the right 
bank of the Jehlum, about 200 metres below the Ali Kadal, It is said to be 
the first mosque built in Kashmir. It contains the ashes of Bulbul Shah, a 
saint, who is said to have introduced Islim to Kashmir in AD 1320. The 
fact is that Muslims-and mosques-had existed in Kashmir for at least five 
hundred years before Bulbul Shah. The Lankar, thus, is the oldest extant 
Islamic building in Kashmir, not the first. (See ‘Islam in Kashmir’) The 
that we sec today is a 20th century reconstruction, effected with 
or the immense historical and religrous 


known 
from, the lake often 


building 
little regard for tradition, antiquity 
importance of the place. 

Chhatti Padshahi (Gurudwara): This Gurudwara (Sikh temple), the 
most important in entire Kashmir, has an imposing modern marble exterior. 
It is located on the main road that goes to Hazratbal (and Ladakh). lt is also 
at the bottom of the Hari Parbat) Koh-e-Maran hill on which Makhdoom 
Siheb and the fort are. Entry is from just before the Kathi Darwaza. 

On the left of the main hall is the room where the Sixth Guru of Sikhs, 
Guru Hargobind ji, received a cloak from an old Pandit woman who had 
wor her eyes out weaving the white cloak for him, The Guru shot an 
arrow into the ground and water gushed out. He took the water and sprinkled 
it on her eyes. Her eyesight was miraculously restored. Today, there is 2 
well at the spot where the arrow had struck. Its water is sweet and 1s 
considered holy. 

Gc ten x on _ man anniversaries of Guru Nanak Dev i - 
respectively, Mai z be eee aes on the 28th November and 4th ee 
ad fod ar eu fr he aceon, Tease of people aed 
Spacla’ oeavers a oe rihe occasion. Thousands of people attend | 7 
oe ese two days. All of them are given free karhd 
prashdd (a pudding), as is the Sikh 7 of them are given oh for 
seieeal liches on’ both oceaxica custom. The Granth Sahib 15 ree! 
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Dastgir Saheb, the saint: Pir Dastgir and Kahnoay are 
titles that the people pave Sheikh Abdul Qadir JAni Beaten oo 
‘Dastgir means "he who extends his hand [to help ses ae ce and. 
means “he who has many names.’ Jilan is close to Sa | one 

Prophet Muhammad, peace be upon him, once ae led ‘ mi 
abriet visit. During the journey he rede on a al co. 26 . he 
ascension 1s known as the Merdj Shariet cnc tsen 
as Moses’ viston of the Burning 
believe that during the fin 


aven for 
a d Burag. This 
and is as important to the Muslims 
Bush Is to the Jews. Some Kashmiris 
| ral lap of this ascension, the Holy Prophet (pbuh) 
rove on the soul of Dastgir Saheb-and not on Burdq. Could the le sed t 
the “final lap’ be true? For one, it has no Qurinic sanction Resides b>; 2 
Siheb was born much after the Mera) Sharief a | 
of the belief argue that Dastgir Saheb’s soul | 


asteir 
ascension. Llowever, votaries 
aa lad always existed in heaven. 
The shrine: Wt you have never seen a Kashmiri mosque o 


| Wt \ r shrine before, 
you meht be intrigued by their Indo-Saracenic 


| architecture, This style typifies 
mans ot the older mosques and Muslim-shrines of Stinagar in particular, 
and Kashmir in general. The dome, so characteristic of central! Indian, 
Pakistan! and Persian mosques, is a post-1950 import into Kashmir. Before 
that only the three stone-mosques of the Mughals had domes. 

Among the important shrines of Kashmir, this is the most accessible and 
closest to the tourist circuit. It is located in the Khanyar neighbourhood, 
which ts about a mile from the Dal Gate. 

In the evenings the large windows of Dastgir Saheb are opened and one 
can look inside even from the road, The beautiful khatamband ceilings, the 
elaborate wood carvings, the grand chandeliers, and other finery are typical 
of the more affluent shrines of Kashmir. Many tourists don’t even get out 
of their cars to take in the grandeur of the shrine’s interiors. 

The relics: The sacred relics of some of the most important figures of 
international Islim are kept in this shrine. Its importance owes considerably 
to these relics. 

Dastvir Saheb never visited Kashmir (or, indeed, South Asia). A traveller 
trom Kabul brought one of his hair to Kashmir in AD 1802, Sardar Abdullah 
Khan, the then Governor of Kashmir, acquired it from him. The Sardar, tn 
tum. gave this relic to a Kashmiri saint so that it could be periodically 
Shown to devotees. 

The urs is observed on the 11th day of of Rabi-us-Sani, the 4th lunar 
month of the Hijri calendar. The hair of the saint, enclosed in an elegant vial- 
and-casket, is taken to the balcony of the shrine. A cleric then holds the 
relic aloft and shows it to the almost one lakh (one hundred thousand) 
People assembled. This display takes place on the main day of the urs as 
Well as on the first Friday after the urs. 
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Festivity lasts for a fortnight, beginning on the Ist day of Rabi-us.sa,, 
Every morning and evening during this period, devotees gather at the Shrine 
and chant religious verses and seek the blessings of Dastgir Saheb, Sho 
and stalls are set up on the entire road between Nowhatta and the Rainaway: 
crossing. 

Because the shrine is right next to the main road, the presence of tens of 
thousands of devotees at any given moment throws traffic out of fear. 
Therefore, vehicles are not allowed to ply on that road for several days and 
are diverted to an alternative route instead. 

Durga Nag temple: This is a large temple complex located close to the 
Dal Gate. It is between the so-called UN (United Nations) office (UNMOGIP, 
actually) and Dal Rock/ Jan Bakers. [t is one of the first landmarks that the 
visitor goes past on entering Srinagar by road from Jammi/ Pahalgim while 
going towards the Dal Lake. Several categories of pilerims stay in the 
temple's guest house. 

Kali Asthapan: The oldest wing of this ancient temple was constructed 
in A.D. 79 by King Pravarsen II. The temple has been built on the right bank 
of the Jehlum below the 3rd bridge, which is close to the shrine of the 
Shah-e-Hamadan. 

Khwaja Habib Ullah Attar’s shrine: The Khwaji was a 17th century 
mystic of the Kubrawia order. He was an ethnic Kashmiri and belonged to 
the Gani clan, He came from a wealthy family of traders, He performed 
several miracles and had a substantial following. Mirza KAmil Beigh was 
the most notable of his followers. 

Urs: The Khwaja's urs is observed at his shrine on the 2nd and 3rd days 
of Rajab, a Hijri month. Devotees offer prayers on the occasion. 

Hasanabad: The Hasanabad mosque, located on the lake, is a Shia 
mosque, said to have been built during Emperor Akbar’s reign. The Gazetfeer 
says,’ [It] is one of the three mosques of hewn and polished stone which 
were erected at Srinagar in the time of the [Mughal -PD] emperors... At 
Interesting cemetery is attached to it, and near it, on the south, is a pretty 
“a mosque recently [late 19th century-PD] built by the Sunnis 
[sic]). 

The cemetery has tombstones which are works of calligraphic art in their 
own right. 
ison oye eae Church: A Catholic Mission was established m 
FM Society Mill Hill, Londo one 2nd Donsen, both of St. Josephs 
the present Church a fi oe under earl Write) on 
known as the Hotel R a rae en —— Se ae: ‘oad 
(or MA) Road The Ch le ee pees Fentmned aula 7° 

"ome Church was expanded in 1928 and 1932. Arora notes 


we 
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that ‘valuable donations’ by local Christians as well as visitors 


‘helped to 
build a Presbytery in 1931,’ . 


The Jama Masjid of Srinagar was first built by Sikander, king of 
Kashmir, who spent four years (AD 1398-1402) constructing it. It was 
founded at the behest of Mir Syed Muhammad Hamadani, son of Syed Ali 
Hamadini. The lather and son dedicated their lives to the propagation of 
skim. Sultan Sthander’s son, Kashmir's most popular king, Zain-ul-Abedin 
(a.k.a. Budshah) enlarged it. He also added a generously endowed Islamic 
school to it. 

Most of the present structure was built in 1674-7, as many as three 
previous incarnations of the mosque having been burnt down by fire. Near 
the gale is an inscription which says that the mosque was built by the 
Mughal Emperor Shah Jehan. However, the mosque has undergone several 
modifications since then, 

The 1674 fire must not have caused much damage, for this time the 
repairs (ordered by Shah Jehan’s son, the Emperor Aurangzeb) took only 
three years, and Shah Jehan’s inscription on stone survived, Aurangzeb, to 
his credit, ensured that the mosque was restored to Sikandar’s original. 
Hence the mosque that we see today strictly adheres to the 14th century 
plan. 

Except the roof, that is, The roof is now made of tin and not the burza 
bark (bhoj patra) that had adorned it for centuries. To make things worse, 
the tin is often painted in an unlslimic and unKashmiri red. Equally often 
| kick up a ruckus to get the red paint removed. 

The mosque measures around 120 yards by 120 yards. It is thus the 
largest mosque In the State. Some 372 octagonal pillars made of deodar 
support the roof. All the pillars are seamless and each has been made from 
the trunk of a single tree. As many as 32 of them are 90 tall. 

The last king to rebuild some of the mosque was the Dogra Mahiraja 
Pratap Singh. This author coordinated some important additions, made in 
2003. 

Major congregation: The biggest congregational prayer is on the last 
Friday of the holy month of Ramzan. There are huge congregations on the 
two annual Eids as well. There is a colourful, permanent (and illegal) market 
in front of the mosque that sells clothes, handicrafts and other items of daily use. 

Madni Saheb: The mosque of Syed Muhammad Madni Saheb was 
constructed during the reign of Sultan Zain-ul-Abedin. Glazed tiles were 
ailixed on all its walls. Fine latticework on stone can still be found in the 
recesses of some of its walls. 

Sn ni: 1940s and '$0s, the roofs of most middle-and upper-class homes 
“€ Covered with a bark known to Kashmir as Surca and to the rest 


~~ 
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of India as bhoj patra. So would the roofs of many mosques. « 
Important public buildings be. Madni Saheb was one We. Roge 
(pash) constructed with bark would be called burza pashy. (The roofs in 
Pavilions in the Mughal gardens and of some Posh shrines are made of 
wooden shingle, painted an Islamic green.) 

Then in the 1980s and “90s. the tin-roof epidem 
fown and country, rich and poor. Tin (or CGI-fo 
fo maintain, and inexpensive in the long run. Naw. 
It blinds migratory birds, which prefer to 


Nrines 
S an 
slich Mos, : 


Ic swept through Kashmir ! 
Y Corrugated iron) IS easy 
tin reflects light and heat, 
bypass places With tin 


which now means all of Kashmir. The Valley is thus depriving itself die | 
droppings and other advantages that birds bring to aeticulture ang the 
ecological balance. 

In the late 1960s. the Archaeology Department of the State UNdertook a 
major project to reinforce the roof of this medixy. 


al mosque. They struck 2 
lin and the traditional charm of burzg 
They removed the old burza pash, replaced it with a tin roof, covered the 
tin with wooden boards and placed Aurza on the boards. To all appearances 
It seemed that Madni Saheb still had a jur-c roof, 


Makhdoom Saheb: This shrine, half-way Up the Hari Parbat hillock, is 
one of the most venerable in Srinagar city. The inner sanctum has exquisite 
woodwork, embroidered cloth coverings and marble work. The chandeliers 
are of a mixed quality, though. There are WO graves inside, that of Makhdoom 
Sdheb himself and of Haba Dawood Khagi. 

After dusk, its lights can be seen for mile 
and serenity on those who, like this author 
non-believers find the same lights charmin 
When they are close to the shrine. 

Whenever there is a drought in Kashmir, devotees take vessels filled with 
water to the shrine and Pray for rainfall. This act is called muffal. 


The sainy: Sheikh Hamza Makhdoom (AD 1394-1476) was a leading 
Mystic of the SOharwardj 


Order. His family Were Chandra Vanshi Rajputs 
before their conversion to Islam. He met with considerable ideological 
OPPOsition from the then ruling Chak dynasty. The Chaks exiled him to 4 
village called Beru, some 30 km. from Srinagar. He spent several years 
meditating at the Koh-e-Maran! Hari Parbat hill. 

us shrine: Nawab inayat Ullali Khan, the Governor of Kashmir. built the 
sirine In A.D. 1713. Close to where the saint would meditate. The ae 
®Y Up a tall hill, Therefore, there are two sets of steps, both Se 
led stone, They are On either side of the shrine and | 
atwazd ends, both of which are at the ro 


balance between the convenience of 


Ss. They bestow a certain peace 
. believe in such things. Even 
g from a distance, and majestic 
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Festival! urs: The urs of Makhdoom Saheb are a major event in Srinagar, 
chops and stalls spring up everywhere between Khanyar and the shrine, It 
i a good marketing opportunity for shopkeepers, For rural folk it ts a time 
ro purchase utensils, pottery and other household goods. 

Mirza Kamil Saheb’s shrine ts at the bottom of the Koh-e-Maran/ Hari 
parhat hill. this grandfather, Malik Muhammad Khan, was the Mughal 
Fmperor Jehangir’s Governor of Kashmir. As a child Kamil Saheb was very 
close to the Mughal Emperors. He was born in the palace of Jehangir’s son 
and successor, Shah Jehan, who gave him his name. However, his spiritual 
evide gave him the tile Mirza Akmal-ud-Din. Kamil Saheb proved to be an 
eminent poet, Writer and saint. 

The urs of the Mirza ts observed on the 29th and 30th days of the Hijri 
month of Zilhay. The gathering is medium-sized by Kashmiri standards. It 
‘3 drawn mainly from the downtown. They recite verses from the Quran 
Sharief and poems tn honour of Prophet Muhammad, peace be on him, and 
Kamil Saheb. Some shops are erected for the occasion. 

Naqshband Saheb: This ts an important shrine, located amidst a large 
garden. It is on the road between Dastgir Saheb and the Jama Masjid. The 
shrine is, thus, very close to all the important tourist attractions of the city. 
Part of its compound was converted into the Martyrs’ Graveyard in 1931. 

This mainly wooden shrine has some fine panels done in the pinjra-kdri 
style. Other parts are good example of Kashmiri woodwork. 

The saint’ Sved Baha-ud-Din Nagshband was a leading mystic of Bukhara 
(Uzbekistan). He founded the order of Sufi mystics that bears his name. 
There are only four major Sufi orders in the world. In this respect he was 
one of the half-dozen most influential Sufis of all times. 

Kashmir and Afghanistan are the two major bastions of this order, 
Adherents of the order are, to a lesser extent, also to be found in fran, 
Pakistan and other parts of India. 

Nagshband Saheb never visited Kashmir. However, one of his descendants 
Khwaja Moin-ud-Din did, and is buried close to the main shrine. 

Festival. The urs of Naqshband Saheb is observed on the 3rd day of the 
Hijri month of Rabi-ul-Awwal. This was the date on which he died. 

People gather in large numbers at the main shrine and at the tomb of 
Khwaja Moin-ud-Din on the afternoon of the urs. They perform religious 
ntuals and seek the blessings of Naqshband Saheb. 

Naushehra: This is a locality towards the northern end of the city, The 
shrine of Khwaja Habibullah Naushehri is one of its most important 
landmarks, The Khwaja was a leading saint, poet and musician of Kashmir. 
le was one of the best-known disciples of Sheikh Yaqub Sarfi. He belonged 
'0 and propagated the Kubrawia mystic order. Fair; His death anniversay, 
nthe Hijri month of Zilbaj, is the occasion for a major fair, 
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Patther Masjid, the: (pron.: “pat-ther”) Also called the No (=new) Magiig 
This stone (©patther) mosque (° masjid) has a particularly hoary history, 
ie mosque was builtin 1623 by the Mughal Queen Noor Jehan, [ft Was 
conceived in a manner that gave the impression that it was Carved oy of 
a single stone. However, a careless remark by the Queen angered the 
clergy. Pointing to the jewels on her slippers she ts said lo have told People 
that the mosque had cost her treasury “As much as these.” ‘The clerpy then 
forbade the use of the mosque as a place of worship, 

According to some scholars, the fact that the mosque had been 
constructed ata woman's behest had been enough to pique the Clergy, My 
theory ts that stone ms too cold (and alien) a material to be used in g 
Kashmiri mosque. Therefore, this shrine was doomed from the start. (Muslim 
shrines in Kashmir were, till the middle of the twentieth century, almost 
invariably made of wood, This gives a feeling of cosiness in winter, late 
autumn and ¢arly spring.) 

While the (Muslim) Afghans ruled over Kashmir (1753-1819), the mosque 
was mostly used to store grains. This did not offend the local Muslims at 
all. Briefly (in 1792-93) during this period an attempt was made by the 

Afghan Governor Mir Hazar Khan to get people to pray at the mosque. A 
famine struck Kashmir soon after that and the people attributed it to the fact 
that they had offered prayers at an unconsecrated mosque. The building 
reverted back to being a granary. 

The Gazetteer calls it “perhaps the most massive and substantial building 
in the city” and notes the “total absence of decoration”. 

Since the late-twentieth century, some people have been offering prayers 
at the mosque. 

Raghu Nath (or Rugh Nath) temple: Arora, writing in 1940, called this 
‘the biggest temple of Hindus in Srinagar,’ It is located between the 2nd and 
3d bridges on the left bank of the Jehlum, Four smal} temples surround the 
main temple, 

_The Rishi Pir Fair is organised in a modest temple near the fifth bridge 
ae : IS _ honour of Pir Pandit Padshah, a leading saint of the Kashmir 
donor ¢ was a disciple of Krishna Kar. He performed several miracles 
isleeeare oo Muslims and Hindus. His was a message of 

The fair occurs in the Sacowe the 
Corresponding lunar sion, om ROT CE Balaaits in feme e 

to ipa | . 
rales oe Outside this modest shrine reads “Ziarati Hazrat 

P Syed Naseeruddin”. This 3 — be the Astan 
(shrine) of Lord Jesus Christ if 51S supposed to be 1 i aa 
| a yi We are to believe , ody of 19th an 
20th century scholarshin. Even pace cp ete 2 Whole body 0 as 

oP &ven if the identification of Hazrat-e-Youza Wil 
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ford Jesus is far fetched, the fact is that all Kashiniris believe that this is 
the shrine (and grave) not of just any saint or Suf but an important prophet 
see ‘Christin Kashmir and Ladakh’: especially the section ‘What do we 
Know about H. Yuz Aasaf?") | 

Instead of seeking to cash in on the current interest in the subject, the 
yeepers of the shrine have put up large notices (in English) denying that the 
shrine has anything to do with Lord Jesus, | 

Inside the shrine you will find. in the centre, 
Asouph and Syed Naseeruddin. Ry their side 
rock tablets, are large stylized Images of human feet. These are supposed to 
be Hazrat Youza's footprints. Not only do the ‘footprints’ look too contrived 


to be real, they are much too large. But then, so is the grave of the person 
who is sald to have been Jesus. 


the praves of Hazrat Youza 
, Carved in intaglio on prey 


Shah-e-Hamadan, the Khingdih of + This exquisite shrine onthe right 
bank of River Jehlum was first built around 1395. 1 was rebuilt several 
times thereafter, The present building dates to 1732. It is the oldest extant 
wooden structure in Srinagar and was once a symbol for the city, 

Architecture. ‘The Khangah [shrine] of the Mu’alla’ is the most breathtaking 
slimic shrine in Kashmir: perhaps in the whole sub-continent. The brightly 
coloured papier mache, the intricate stone carvings, the coloured khatamband 
ceilings (Khatamband ceilings elsewhere are normally wood-brown or white), 
the elegant Devri stone base, the minute woodwork and the array of 
chandeliers distinguish this shrine from all others. 

The saint) Mir Syed Ali belonged to Hamadan, a town in Persia. He 
visited Kashmir three times. However, he is not buried in Srinagar, He died 
in Kafiristin in AD 1384 (which happens to be a particularly auspicious 
year in the Muslim calender: 786 Hijri), According to one source, he died 
in Pakhli, in the Hazard district of Pakistan. The shrine in Srinagar was built 
by the then Sultan around the room where the Shah's chilla khand (place of 
meditation) used to be. The Sultan was, in all probability, Sikander, though 
some say it was Sikander’s father, Qutb-ud-din. 

The Hujra Khas: The room where the saint would meditate is now called 
the Hujra Khas. It is in the north-western corner of the shrine. This room 
has a Very special place in the hearts of most Kashmiri Muslims. This is 
Partly so because the Shah is the most important Muslim saint to have come 
'o Kashmir from another land, 

Some very important Islamic relics are also on display in this room. The 
Shah brought them over to Kashmir. These include the banner of Prophet 
Muhammad, peace be on him, as well as a thick: wooden pole from the Holy 
Prophet’s tent. It is said. that whenever the Prophet sat in that tent, he 
Would rest his back on this pole. | 
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faces a major natural disaster, these two relics , 
hout three miles away. Thousands of besa 
VOtees 


then offered at the Eidvah. This BORS on ti 
Khiangah, again followed er 


Whenever Kashmir | 
taken to the Eidgah. which 18 3 
allow the relics. Prayers are 
a tas the relics are taken back to the 
larie number of devotees. . 

7 compounk }- There is 2 emall graveyard in the shrine's COMpound. It 
houses two Buddhist stone sculptures, each about lnree feet high and rooted 
to the ground. Maulvi Abdul Aziz ot the Research Library, Srinagar, tauphy 
me. ‘Look eastward, ic. to the left, One al these sculptures Ia Buddhis 
stone pagoda. This was the Chinkan Vihar. Chinkan Was 4 Vizier of 
Lallitaditya. He built one vihar each here and in Parihdspora, Khangah-e. 
Mu alla was built on the site of the serai of King Qutubuddin There are no 
ald stones left in the Khangah-e-Mu'alla. The Pandits used all those stones 
to construct the bund (embankmant). 

Restrictions; Women are not allowed in the graveyard. Neither women 
nor non-Muslims are allowed into the shrine. However, both Buddhist 
sculpiures can be seen from the main road, through an open fence. 

Urs-e-Afhatian’ The Shah was not the first Muslim saint of Kashmir, Nor 
even was he the first to proselytise. However, it was because of his efforts 
that mass conversions to Islam took piace in Kashmir. The first urs of a 
Muslim saint to be observed in the Valley was his. 

The urs of the Shah occurs on the 6th day of Zilhaj. However, festivities 
begin on the first day of that month. During the dhanrhdli people go into 
trances. Attendances are large. 

Other major festive occasions at the shrine are the two Eids (Zuha and 
Fitr) and the Shab-e-Qadr. Apart from prayers these are also days of great 
festivity. 

Shankaracharya: Most laymen believe that this hilltop temple got its 
Present name from the great Hindu saint and reviver Adi Shankaracharya 
(788-820). There is little evidence to support this view, The name is probably 
derived from Shankara and Chachra, two kings who ruled in Kashmir in 
A.D. 954-6. The original name of the temple (or, as is more likely, another 
temple that had stood where the present structure does) was Jyeshtheshvat. 

Cunningham (1854) and Cole, Writing separately in the 19th century, 
subscribed to the local belief that the temple was built in the age of Jalauka 
(said to have lived around 22 BC). “This theory slecad, fics 
on architectural grounds, and «, a ee i rof 
the tradition”, writes Kak secondly because of the doubtful characte 
— _— Sao, - extant on the side walls, on ine ee 
least the concemed columns/ a ee AD 1014 and tiie ae ea ye , 

ms! walls were completed during the tolerant reig" 
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of Shah Jehan. They were, perhaps, commenced by his father Jehangir, as 
che British historian James Fergusson [1910] believes: Another sci echias 
inscriptions se no longer in existence, though they were sciahiy thece 
even in the early 20th century. | = 

Sober examination of the architectural evidence (comparing it with the 
Mtantand temples, for instance) tends to indicate that the temple was built 
ground the seventh century A.D. Kak concurs with this view. 

Kashmir was once known as the Bagh-e-Suleiman. The hill atop which 
this temple is located has, since the 14th century, been called the Takht-e- 
Suleiman (the throne of Solomon). The Shah-e-Hamadan named it thus. It 
is likely that the Solomon in question was a noble, perhaps of Persian origin, 
who had held hich office in the royal court of Kashmir, and not the Biblical 
Solomon. 


Downtown neighbourhoods 


Downtown residential neighbourhoods of historical interest (not meant for 
the casual tourist): 

Malaratta: The Syeds are known as ‘mall-s’ (pron. like the English 
‘mull’) in Kashmir. In medizval times there once was a violent conflict 
between the Sveds and the local people. The Syeds escaped to and sought 
refuge at the place now called Mfallaratta (lit.’the fortress of the malls or 
Syeds"), where they built a boundary around their houses. 

Jamalatta: The people of Jammu, especially its Rajput rulers, are known 
as Jamwals (lit: ‘Jammi wallah” or ‘of Jammi’). Hatta means ‘shop’. 
Jamalatta is a combination of Jamwal + hatta. It means ‘the shops of the 
Jammiite(s)’. In this case the Jammiites in question were the queen of 
Zain-ul-Abedin (@ Budshah, who belonged to Jammti, and her entourage. 
Some shops sprang up near her palace, owned or run by people who had 
accompanied her from her native Jammu. 

Nowhatta: Now= new; hatta= shops’ market. Today the market and 
residential neighbourhood of this name Is several centuries old. However, its 
name means ‘the new shops” or ‘the new market’. 
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Athwajan: This village, close to the city, is known for Stone-carvings of 
all kinds. Its temples and, within them the idols, are excellent examples of 
ancient Kashmiri sculpture. In mediaval times the descendants of presumably 
the same clan of sculptors carved tombstones. The paths of old Athwajan 
were lined with stone. Much of that survives. The pillars and grinding 
stones of the village, too, are fine specimens of stone-work. 

Baltal: ¢.9,000". Baltal is 15 km. from sonamarg, further north on the 
highway, in the direction of Ladakh. It is at the feet of the dZoji La pass. 
When you drive from Sonamarg to the pass, there will be a major detour on 
the right. The quality of this road is quite indifferent. But it leads to what 
is best known as the ‘roadhead’ for the Amarnath Yatra. This js Where the 
motorable road comes to an end and from where you have to start walking 
up 

The “Baltal route’ to the Holy Cave of Shri Amarnathji is popular with 
young and physically fit Pilgrims. You can possibly start from here very 
carly in the moming, reach the Holy Cave in around seven hours and be 
back at Baltal late that night. It is a very stiff climb. On a rainy day the 
nm path can be slushy and dangerous. Even when the weather is dry, the 
path sometimes caves in and becomes risky to walk on. However, a downhill 


journey on this path can be 4 delight and a thrill $0 long as it hasn't been 
raining, ‘ 


wo located on a metalled, blacktopped country road that connects 
way (to Sonamarg-Ladakh) with the Nishat and Shalimar gardens. 


Travel ) : 
el from Hazratbal lowards Sonamarg/ Leh. After a hundred metres 


r So the University ea ! — 
¢-Kashmir Sheikh M4 le Will be on the lef. Then the mazdr of Sher 


: mmad Abdullah d dll be on the 
night. Kee vell; and Butt’s Clermont will t 
P travelling. Another few hundred Metres later the Foreshore Roa4 
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aay branch off to the right. However, we continue 
vad for another half a kilometre or so Lill we 
sranchiNg off rom oe uEnWily and going right. Take this road. It leads 
back to Srinagar city: to the Mughal Bardens, Almost half way through ab 
ill find a tiny sign, an ie night hand side Of the read, pointing to your left 
-e. towards Burzahom Burzahama. Turn left and travel for more than : 
kilometre, past a sts village, The land on the left will now be substantially 
higher than the main road. A brief ‘jeepable’ path will take you to the higher 


wue to travel on the main 
© find another major road 


level. 

Around 2500 B.C. a civilisation, Which knew prey and bl 
pottery and some architecture, used to flourish here. 
of buried ruins that indicate this. This is one of the 
sites in the state. However, it is meant strictly for those who care for history, 
not just pretty gardens and lakes, because what have been excavated are 
simple, ancient pit-houses and not spectacular urban architecture. A_pit- 
house is a house covstructed inside a pit. Which means that it is not just a 
pit. There are walls and other constructions. 

The site is on the bed of an ancient lake. It consists of a number of pits, 
circular and rectangular. There are little holes around these pits into which 
poles must once have been inserted. The poles might have supported thatched 
or wooden roofs. The dwellers were hunters, A number of their im plements, 
including chopper knives, needles and harpoons have been found. 

These people would bury animals such as dogs, wolves and ibexes. 
Therefore, zoologists, too, have been looking at the site. The Zoological 
Survey of India estimates that human settlements existed at the site from 
2000 B.C. to A.D. 400. Its report says, ‘Burzahom... has different cultural 
phases from Neolithic to Early Historic. This is a pit dwelling site in India. 
From this collection, [zoologists] Banerjee and Ghosh described species 
of animals. There were two different types of dogs. The remains of Bos 
gaurus. H. Smith [sic] is noteworthy as this is a new record from [sic] 
Kashmir from where they are extinct now. Huge remains of Cervus elaphus 
hanglu (Wagner) suggest that the site was once a favourite place of [a] large 
Population of this species, which is becoming rare now-a-days. This is the 


Only site from where a large number of Neolithic Bone Tools have been 
recovered.’ 


ack burnished 
here are two groups 
oldest archaeological 


A stone slab found at Burzahom has the sketch of a stag-hunt engraved 
On it. It is similar in style to the engravings on a rock found at Nyurla 
(Ladakh), Besides, some stone harvesters and a double-ended pick a 
found at Burzahom. Similar tools have also been discovered at Karup (Tibet) 
and Yang Chow and Lung Shan (both in northern China). This shows that 


Nashmir, Ladakh, Tibet and China were in contact with one another even 
IN Neolithic times. 
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Radio-carbon dating has iain: | 
d to visit this site. Others are adviseg ae 
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mountains in the distance. | . —_ 

Dachigam National Park is 21 km. from ae ee of Srinagar town 
However, over the years, It has almost necome : pa. lown Itself. Tp 
get there, drive down the Boulevard. You oo the: Nisha, Shalimar ang 
Harwan pvardens, in that order, before you reach Dachigam, lo ETT yoy 
need permits, obtainable from the Chiel Wikihite W arden at Srinagar’s Touris 
Reception Centre. (see also the chapter on VW itdlite) 

Dodarhom is just outside Srinagar town, between the Anchar Lake and 
Kheer Bhawéni! Tullamula. It is around 18 km. trom the town and on th 
banks of the Sind stream, near the bridge. There ts a pleasant campsite 
under majestic Chinar trees. 

Ganderbal (5200°) is 19 km. from Srinagar. It is located on the banks 
of the Indus river and is known for its big Chinar trees. Traditionally it has 
been a popular camping site and, for those travelling by boat, a Mooring site, 
The waters of the Baihoma spring are famous for their digestive powers 
River Sind flows past the village. 

Traditional treks: Ganderbal has traditionally been the base camp for 
treks/ visits to Manasbal, Kheer Bhawani and the Ashteng Hill. It can, in 
turn, be reached 1) via Shadipur through River Jehlum; ii) via the now 
defunct Mar canal and iii) by road from Srinagar. 

(See also ‘Salora’ and 'Wutta, Lar’ below.) 


Gangabal Lake: (3,570m./ c.12,000 feet). About 60 km. north of 
Srinagar, this lake ts on the north-eastern slopes of the Haramukh mountait 
It is a little more than 2 km long and around one kilometre wide. Its wales 
are not very clear or deep. Its beauty owes to its being at the foot of the 
Haramukh glacier and to what tourist literature calls ‘its varied scenery » 

The lake is also called the Uttar Ganga, the Harmukhat and the Har Mul 
Ganga. Sacred to the Hindus, it has a status among them that no other pat 
= ne higher mountains of Kashmir does. The ashes of the dead are immer 
hema. te ber. It is believed that Goddess Parvati (Uma) we 
eis se ae —— out of her husband, Lord shiv $ oe 

, Hinds ; tee at ag ee | 
(roughly 20" August). ene HOO: is tare Toe” © 


There are Pretty wild flowe we 


lakes, notably {] Howers in the nearby meadow, There ate © 
the ciaine i. a Kol (see below), around the Gangabal, which a 
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this group of lakes includes the Lool Guy and the A 
| A. oo Se a | m Ar 

to the north ol Gangabal and both are at around 13 500", 
To get to Gangabal you can drive UD to tl rica 
of Wangat after which you will | 
‘Trekking in Kashmir’.) 

Meru Vardhan is just outside Srinagar city, off the highway. ; 
gadami Bagh cantonment. rey, Mh the 


dn Sar. Both are 


le Nara Nao fe 
lave to t + oo Nag (see below) ruins 
rex uphill to the lake. (See ee 


This is a tenth century Shiva temple, named after the minister whe 
built it. It is made of stone and is in good condition. The em 
represents the last stage of ancient Kashmiri architecture. New features had 
been added by then. Percy Brown notes, ‘(T)he horzionta! moulding ‘iid 
across the upper angle of the high pitched pediment is omitted... The séiline 
is also unusually attractive, as it consists of diagonally placed beams wit 
brackets, like dentils, supporting its outer framework. all very wooden ii 
treatment. but on the other hand the general principles applied in fis design 
are much the same as those in coffered ceilings of many Hindu 


tenth century 


: . temples.’ 
Nara Nag: (Pron.: na-ra nag) .Little is known about the Nara Nag ruins 
that are at the feet of the Butsher (Buteshwar) mountains. 

The Gazetteer (1890) simply says, ‘About 3 miles north of Wangat, at the 
head of the glen, far from human habitations, are some ruined temples, [A 
few huts have since come up there—PD.] They are situated ...in the midst 
of dense jungle... (Today, the jungle on the way to the ruins is no longer 
dense; but immediately after them, and on the opposite bank, it is still 
untouched.-PD.] In antiquity these ruins are supposed to rank next after 
those on the Takht-e-Suliman [the hill of the Shankracharya temple, Srinagar- 
PD], at Bhimja [Bam Zoo, Anaiitnag-PD], and at Pa Yech [near Awantipore- 
PD]. They are in two groups, situated at a distance of a few hundred yards 
from each other, and consisting respectively of six and eleven distinct 
buildings. (Today, there is one big temple on a hillock where you will park 
your vehicle. Around two hundred metres away, at a lower level in a largish 
clearance, is the major group of temples, but certainly not eleven buildings. 
The river flows at a distance below.-PD] ... The architecture is of a slightly 
more advanced type than at Pa Yech, the most striking feature being the 
bold projection and lofty trefoiled arches of the lateral porches. ma It Is 
probable that the Wangat [i.e. Nara Nag] temples were erected at different 
limes by ...pilgrims {returning from the Gangabal lake] as votive See 
after successful accomplishment of the hazardous ascent [to Gangabal]. 
Venomous serpents are said to be plentiful in this neighbourhood. 

These need not have been votive offerings, though. ” oS cad 
Gangabal occupies a unique position for the Kashmiri spear 7 oie 
‘dg not have been the starting point (or the culmination, of bot; ™ 
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+. aenectally so because the nit: 
al? This 's especially the Pilgtimage , 
ea ‘th post-funeral ceremonies. After all. 0 
WW 2 


Haric 

* a Idy,- 

‘4 owe much of their ; | ay 
wantral India, OWE I IMpPortar... 

nl centra [ alice te 


to Gangab 


pilgrimage i 
Ss s connected 


Gangabal 1 7 
and the Sangam, both 
oar at Jalauk (¢.200 B.C.), son of Emperor 


7 * yc art th é 
“ther historians assert \"s v< in this complex 
— 7 the first to build temples in this com] lex, There were thres 
laps UV 2 . ies Other kings added aw. 
re F buildings here. Over the centuries other Kings added the Othe; 
i hel 
groups of 0 £ 


temples. Percy Brown ‘dentified one of the structures as the Jyegh, 
emples. ? ae 
. of Lalitaditya (A.D. 725-753). . 

ase groups were clearly temples. _ oo ‘any the lint 
remains, Percy Brown, quoted by Bakaya, ed 8 ° ite most origing 
achievement at Wangat... measuring about [1 al tee lea by [75] leet Wide 
with a height of [10] feet and approached by a mary ay... (A}long Its sides 
are over thirty monolithic bases or piers at regular intervals’, 

My theory is that this was a large hall (or pavilion) with open sides, [1 
roof was obviously supported by pillars. Because It was located next to 4 
pilgrimage, it must have been where religious feasts were held. The guests 
would have sat on the ground in a quadrangle, as ts still the Kash 
tradition. 

There is a pond, lined with stone since ancient times, which collects the 
waters of the Nara Nag spring. It is just above the main complex. Its waters 
are warm in winter and cool in summer. This ts the ancient Hindu pilgrimage 
of Sodara. It is believed that this is where Rishi Vashisht’s ashram (hermitage) 


stood. King Sandimat, too, set up his ashram here after he renounced his 
kingdom. 


Ashoy 


hesg 


Most importantly, Kalhan wrote the Rdjdrarangini here. 


There is also an intriguing stone structure at the entrance of this complex 
It looks like a bath-tub for giants. It is eighteen feet long and ‘cut out of on 
huge boulder’. Percy Brown calls this cistern ‘a work of astonishingly patiet 
skill and stupendous labour’. 

The architecture of the temples, especially the pediments, seems to has 
oo by the Greeks, (The Ashok-Jalauk connection would expla 


— ee oo Travel on the highway that leads from Srinage ‘ 
eereLen. Turn left where the signboard says ‘Wangat’. Nard Naz ® 
at the end of this side roa gnboard says ‘Wang 


Nui Kol is ties cote et ae ee a ald 
biteie. dint i s so called the Nandi Sar aad ihe. Kalaaakes Is 50 
Shiva. Nandi j “ Cast of, the Gangabal. ‘Kala’ is another name 10" a 

Vis the Lord’s faithful bull. This lake is supposed to be the ple 


Where the Lord and hi : yyntal 
(16,872') towers me bull lived together. Because the Harmukh me"" 


it, N.L. Bakaya call. rot a ‘blue CaP” 
the feet of the mighty Lord ale calls the Nund Kol a 
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Nearby 


. almost tiv . 
+ lower level. Because ae | Yoh TIVE Kile 
and at a lower level | ccause of the surrounding mountains : netres 
this lake; and ii) the shallow little Brahm sa; 1s Httle light 


awa) 
Sar, between whict 
1 Sar 1S the rocky Hamsdar, veen which and 


reaches 
the Kol ret ee 

pandrethan (Hit: = of ee city”): (6 km. from old Srinagar; on the 
outskirts of present Srinagar.) his used to be the capital of Kashmir ill it 
shifted 10 present-day srinagar. loday : Is known mainly for its old temple 
King Parth is believed to have built this 9' x 9' temple, around AD 
Meru, his Chiel Minister, dedicated it to Lord Shiv. Its sculpted top has 
Greek features. A tank surrounds the temple. The sculpted idols of the 
temple have, over the centuries, been eroded by wind and water. Their 
features are no longer visible clearly, 

Salora (tehsil Ganderbal) (26 km. from Srinagar city): Qamar Saheb, an 
eminent saint and scholar, was a Syed from Iraq. He migrated to Kashmir 
with Mir Muhammad Hamadani. He spent his last days and was buried in 
salora (tehsil Ganderbal). 

Urs: His urs is observed as a major festival in the month of Bhadon (on 
roughly the second Thursday and Friday of August). People travel all the 
way from Srinagar city, many of them in doongas (traditional houseboats). 
This colourful tradition is slowly giving way to more mundane ways. Most 
people now travel to Salora by bus or car, 

Though the festival is held in a village, cityfolk have traditionally attended 
in very large numbers. Rural people come from all over Ganderbal and 
perform at various places near the shrine. Over a hundred thousand people 
come over from the various surrounding tehsils. 

On Thursday evening trained singers perform. The people offer collective 
prayers on Friday afternoon. This is also an occasion for feasting. Celebrated 
cooks, too, hire doongas, where they set up shop. They serve those travelling 
to and from Salora by boat, as well those camping near the holy shrine. 

The festival comes to an end after the Friday prayers. 

Sonamarg (2,740 m.) is 84 km. north-east of Srinagar (1.¢. in the 
direction of Ladakh), Even though the road to Sonamarg is a national 
highway, its quality is extremely uneven in the last thirty kilometres. That 

is because the road is buried under snow for more than four months a year 
and is, hence, extremely difficult to maintain. Therefore, the journey from 
Srinagar will take much longer than the same distance elsewhere. Just 
met three hours by car is the norm. 
ne sown’) means gold. Thus, 

Ww’. According to a legend there is in Sonamarg @ SP ei 
of Which can turn anything to gold. The place is a large meadow with very 
fall mountain ~ sa ek + writing in the early 20th century, 
rated it the ; on both sides. Dr, A. Neve, \ 

‘loveliest’ place in all Kashmir. 


Sonamarg means ‘the golden 
ring the waters 
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The tallest mountain surrounding the Sonamarg Valley has 
2,300m. There are evergreens all the way up the InOUNtain right . ak 
main tourist complex. A spur of the Thajawas range divides the ai d ; 

: J 1 la mi hat T i “4 roe = dl a 
trees that you see on the spur include pines, firs, silver birchec and gy 2" The 
{ , Wit te. 


(In the main tourist complea, which ts next to the Highway 


self-catering tourist huts, a tourist bungalow and a dor 


2 =~ be ; 
Mitory. Pra. ae 
Well as government-run restaurants, mostly mid-market, 


sr = Witte “ 
ky 4 . k a : a alse Wailan ul 
The Sind River drains the valley. In this case it OMlginates jp the «, Die) 
of the Amarnath range. (The Sind, known elsewhere as the Indus ENaClep 
‘ a denn ers Se “>, TAS py 

sources, too.) Many kinds of fish, especially trout ang Mahaseer Othe: 
: % : 1 Ca 

found in the river. nt 


Are 


Sonamarg is cold even at the peak of summer. Which ; 
Kashmir’s fourth most popular tourist resort, The Jast len kilometres of . 
highway to Sonamarg used to have magnificent ice br; dges and Showa 
on both sides of the road. The ice would be less than ten feet from the . 
However, since 1998, there has been very little rain or snow and the - 
has been higher than usual. As a result these ice fields and snow hs 
have all disappeared, not only in Sonamarg, but also In the much bie 
dZoji La pass nearby. In 2003, some of them reappeared, see 

Most importantly, the Thajawas Glacier (4 km. from Sonamarg Proper) 
suddenly shrank and receded uphill. It is stil] there but you have to cli 
much higher to reach it now. Apart from the accommodation at Sonamarg 
proper, there are a self-catering hut and a tourist bungalow a fey kilometres 
before the base of the glacier, However, both went to seed because of disuse 
In the 1990s. 

Thajawas is a side valley at the foot of 
tempted to climb up the steep Slope that 
However, that won't be easy or safe. Th 
keep falling off and coming downhill. [f you must go up to the glacier, take 
the bridle path on the wooded Shakhdar hill instead. The hill 15 to the north 
east of Thajawas. The path will take you fairly close to the glacier, but not 
to the glacier itself. It is not at all safe for amateurs to walk on the Thajawas 
Sonamarg glacier. So don’t even consider doing that. 


You can, instead, take a pony (or walk 90 minutes each way) all the wa) 
from the Sonamarg tourist complex to the base of the glacier. Or you ¢) 
drive towards Thajawas and take a pony from the place where the road end 
(or walk 45 minutes each Way from that point). There normally is snow 
the slope at the bottom of the glacier, The Gujjar tribals who own the pe? 


i i i h . mnt 
hurtling down the slope in, 


the glacier. You might feel 
leads from the base to the glacier. 
€ rocks are brittle and Joase. They 
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sonamarg is the base tor several treks, as will pe 

qrekking in Kashmir’. The Thajawas spur mentia 

rood climb, with several camping sites, so lonp 


a in the chapter on 
hed there is in itself a 
d5 You hee : ) 
caution above. “d'the notes of 
Getting there/ excurston: Depart from Srinagar by bus or taxi 

Srinagar town, past the Hazratbal shrine i 
a Sunday this ts the best road to take bec: 
tis crowded, a 


20 through 
campus. On as 
On other days | 
Or you can 6 down the Boulevard to Nishat, turn left immediately aft 
that Mughal Garden and take the Foreshore Road, which will nce oe 
(highway) that comes from Hazratbal. The Foreshore Road is very _S 
Recommended for weekdays, though. . ign. 


and the University 
use It is the shortest. 


Or go slightly further down the Boulevard and turn left at a major crossroad 
where there 15 a big tree at the intersection, and the road on the left is almost 
as wide as the one on the right. The road on the left will almost skim 
Burzahom before joining the road from Hazratbal. This route is the longest, 
but enables you to include Burzahom in your Itinerary. | 

Past fields on the lett and the Zaberwan range of mountains on the right, 
you will enter the Ganderbal area. 27 km. after Srinagar, you will cross the 
Sind (River Indus) by a charming, antiquated bridge, at Woyil. The valley 
will widen now. The road will mostly run along the banks of the Sind. You 
will pass Kangan and Gund. The snow-covered mountains that you will see 
are the Haramukh range. The wide valley will come to an end at Gaganegtr. 
For some distance the road will pass through a relatively narrow gorge, 
before entering a valley again. The road then starts going uphill to the 


Sonamarg valley. 

Including the time you spend 
easily return to Srinagar in eight or ten hours. 

Thajawas Glacier: (Also spelt Thajiwas.) See ‘Sonamarg’ above. 

Wutta, Lar: This is a village ‘1 Ganderbal tehsil. It is famous for the 
tomb of Shah Sadiq Qalander. Shah Sadiq was an eminent Naqshbandi 
scholar and saint. Qalanders are mystics who walk about and live in a seme 
conscious trance. T hey can not respond to the people or the world around 
them the way that others can. Shah Sadiq reached this state after ne 
years of meditation. In that altered condition he would do things forbidden 
in Islam: he would drink alcohol, smoke opiates and shave of! his beard. 

In between Shah Saheb would go through lucid intervals. During a 
he would live the Islamic life. He would take part in Friday prayers, '> 


during Ramzan and recite the Holy Quran. 


at the bottom of the Thajawas, you can 
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occasion celebrated by the people of the yj}. 
dzes of 


Urs: This is a major 
last day of Ziqad. 


Ganderbal tehsil. It takes place on the 
Zakora: This is a suburb of Srinagar, just beyond Hazratbal ‘ind 
University campus, on the road to Sonamarg-Leh. The shrine of Lal : 
Shah, a Muslim mystic, is its main attraction. Once a year an al-tigh 

{ 


dhambali festival 1s held. 
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The Pir Panjal Range 





The mountain range: The Pir Pafjal is the outer range of the Himalayas. It 
towers between Kashmir and Jammfi and, indeed, between Kashmir and the 
rest of India. It thus forms Kashmir’s southern boundary. 
The northern slopes of the Pir Pafijal mountain range are in the Baramulla 
and Anafitnag districts (both in Kashmir). [ts southern slopes are in the 
‘Poonch and Doda districts (both in Jammt province). 
Its layout: At the lowest level of the range are plateaux with deep ravines. 
The level above them consists of forests. Then come the meadows. Above 
them are grassy slopes. The snow-covered mountain peaks are at the 
highest level. There sometimes are high-altitude lakes near the top. The 
best-known example of this kind of layout is the Gulmarg area, lake included. 
Peaks: Its highest peak, the Tatakuti, is at 15,560 feet. Only two of its 
Several passes are at below 13,000': the Banihal pass (2740m./c.9000’) and 
| ee Pir Pafijdl pass. Many of its peaks are covered with snow 
: roughout the year. These include the Sunset Peak (near the Panjal 


Pass), the Tatakuti (near the middle of the range) and the Brahma Sukul 
(towards the south). 


\ | f J M4 * ih * a 
rt mee Gulmarg is one of the many high-altitude meadows in the Pir 
8s > Other meadows include Kangwatan, Khilanmarg, Ludurmarg and 

angarwini, 

Nigh-attitude 
at rest mountain 
"Ween 12,000' 
k the Name : St 

ahengp 

a 

s Panjal is a p ae ay 
Brave of ersian word ‘signifying a range of mountains . 


al a a a 
Part of ; peer (saint) nearby from which the pass 15 said to 


lakes: The two-mile long Kausar Nag lake (c.13,000/), the 
lake in all Kashmir, is also in the range. Also at altitudes 
and 14,000' are the Kontar Nag and the Gagri Nag. 

ein says that the word Panjal is derived from the Sanskrit 
he Kashmiris call it ‘Pan(t)sal’, which means a halting place 
'S provided to passengers. Vigne feels, probably incorrectly, 
There is the 
get the first 
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The Pir Panjal pass: The Pir Pafjal vale . 7 ree toed 3490 m, 
the Panjal range. The old Mughal road on ° ied the Aliaba 
Sarai went through it. Poshiana ts a four-hour, _ vas TOM the Pass 
towards the west. The path initially “oes through _ ane firs. The Sara 
is eight gently sloping kilometres from the pass, to t © HoMth, 

Historical ruins: The Mughals built two stone huts for Passengers, the 
Chedikana and the Rasikund, on top of the pass. There are also the ruins of 
an octagonal stone tower at the summit. It is said that on a clear day one can 
see the minarets of Lahore, around 200 km. away, from the top of the Dass, 

Geology: Limestone in the pass contains marine fossils. Vigne foung 
belemnites and small shells, reinforcing the “Kashmir was a great lake’ 
theory. Pieces of hornblende can also be found. Capt. Montgomerie (19" 
century) noted that on the peaks of the Pir Panyjal ‘the [atmospheric] electricity 

was so troublesome, even when there was no storm, that it was found 
necessary to carry a portable lightning-conductor for the protection of the 
theodolite’. 

Human settlements near the passes: There are no villages near the passes. 
The summer camps of Bakerwal shepherds are the only signs of human life 
at those heights. 

Best season: The pass can be used by trekkers in mid-April and by 
horses around the first week of June. It closes around the end of December. 

the Aliabad Sarai (9,700’) is about 70-75 km. from Srinagar, a kilometre 
above Hastivanj and about 135 km. from Bhimber (Rajouri). It is on the 

Kashmir side of the pass. Today the sarai is in ruins. Even when it was 

functional, i.e. till the Doegra era (carly 20 century), travellers described the 


accommodation that it provided as ‘bad’ and ‘stand(ing) alone in wild and 
dreary solitude.’ In winter the saraj IS snowed under. 


| While the Mughals built the Aliabad sara 
times been used as a 





1, the place has since ancient 
i clans Gane ee between Kashmir and Rajour? (Jammd). Paths 
saaegees Jour! town past the Nandan Sar and the Darhal pass. 
— oes King Mihirkul (c. A.D. 528) is said to have taken a hundred 
he attri Bee near Hastivanj. He then made all the elephants fall off 
pain. ‘Hasti’ ‘ ceaen below a0 that he could get to hear them cry out ID 
‘ Hastivany cana rit for elephant’ and ‘vanj’ means ‘to go’. Thus 
; 1e place where the ele say 
The Mughal Route: Th: Cicphants went’. | 

only thing that is cera: se ne Mughal Route terminated at Srinagar is the 

Certain. Where it began is a matter of personal choice. 


People say that | | , 
petspecdive. Siuilney at Agra, Delhi or Lahore, depending on thelr 
= ra sometimes took a detour through 


traveller . 
Poonch. S$ of that e 
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Today the route Is identified almost entirely with the hills of Kashmir and 
Jami. This stretch began at Gujrat (now in Pakistan's Punjab), which is 
in the foothills. The tirst two stages pass through what is now POK. You 
will be 10 Jammin province till the 9" day. The Aliabad Sarai is the first 
major halt in Kashmir. | 

The Mughal Route in J&K looked somewhat like this: 

Day 1: (45km. from Gujrat to Bhimber, 1,060°), Day 2: (18km. to 
cadabad, 2.010’, through the Kali Dhar range and the Adiana Gala, 2,986’), 
Day 3: (16km. to Naushera, 1,820', via the Kaman Gosha Gali, 2,999"), Day 
4: (19km. to Chingus, 2,400°) Day 3: (23km. to Rajouri, 3,030'), Day 6: 
(23km. to Thanna Mandi, 4,903°), Day 7: (18km. to Behram Galla, 6,050", 
via the Ratan Pir, 8,158'), Day 8: (14km, to Poshiana, 8,150’, through the 
Suran valley and past waterfalls), Day 9: (20km. to the Aliabad Sarai, 
9700', through the Pir Patyal pass, 11,462'), Day JO; (19km. to Hirpur/ 
Hurapur, 7,600’, past the Sokh Sarai), Day //: (13km. to Shopian, 6,700’), 
Day 12: (26km, to Khampur, 5,520'), and Day 13: (21km. to Srinagar). 

Trekking: See the chapters on ‘Trekking’ in this volume as well as the 
volume on ‘Jammi.’ 
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Azad’ Jammai and Kashmir 


The occupied parts of Jammi and Kashmir- The princely state of Jamma 
and Kashmir was spread over 27.77.3364 square Kilometres (84.47] square 
miles). 45.62% of this (1,01,387 sq.km.) is actually administered by India. 
TS.114 sq. km, (35.15%) are under the occupation of Pakistan. Apart from 
this, Pikist.in gitted 5,180 sq. km. (2.33%) to China. This was the Shaksgam 
area, China has also occupied 37,555 sq. km. (16.9%) of undefended 
emitory in Aksar Chin (Ladakh) on its own. 


Pikistin has broken POK (Pakistan Occupied Kashmir) up into two 
distinct units: the somewhat autonomous state of ‘Azdd’ Jamma and Kashmir 
(AJK’) and a tederally-administered territory called the ‘Northern Areas’. 


a 


‘AJK® consists of parts of the erstwhile Muzaffarabad district of Kashmir, 
most of the erstwhile Mirpur district of Jammd and some parts of the 
erstwhile Reasi district (mainly in the old Rajouri tehsil) of Jammd. 

The "Northern Areas’ consist almost entirely of parts of the old Ladakh 
district. They also include some parts of Astore and Bunji. The COK (China 
occupied Kashmir) areas of Aksai Chin and Shaksgam, too, are parts of 
Ladikh. For that reason, these three occupied areas have been covered in 
Our volume on ‘Ladakh.’ a 

In this chapter we will only look at the tourist attractions of ‘Azad 
Jammd and Kashmir: including some places in Mirpur and Poonch, which 
‘ere in the old Jammii province. ¢ 
drea: The so-called ‘Azad’ Jammd and Kashmir ((AJK") has an ~ . 
>134 square miles. This does not include what Pakistan calls the ‘Northern 
Areas", 

Population: 40,86,000 (1998) 


| jj our), Yagis and 
en groups: Mongol, Tadjik, Kirghiz, Uighur (or Uygur), Tag 
ers. 
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Religion: Mainly Muslim. | | 

Languages: Dogri and Punjabi (significantly, there Is no Kashmiri-speaking 
village either ‘ny ‘AJK’ or in the ‘Northern Areas). 

Geography: The scythe-(or crescent-) shaped ‘ASK! now has four distrj Cts: 
Muzaffarabad, Poonch, Kotli and Mirpur. All four have forests and hills 
Mirpur is its southernmost district and 1s in the plains. In turn, Mirpur js 
at the northern edge of (West) Punjab, ‘AJK° runs northward through the 
outer foothills of the Himalayas. At its northern end are mountains, some 
of them 15,000' above the sea level. 

‘AJK’ is 250 miles long. Its width varies between IU and 40 miles, 

Three major rivers drain ‘AJR.’ These are the Jehlum, the Neelum/ 
Kishan Gaga and the Poonch rivers. Each of the three creates a pretty 
valley. 

The only way to travel within ‘AJK’ is by road. (The adventurous can 
try rafting on some of the rivers. The rich can bring their helicopters along.) 

Note: There are several restrictions on international travellers who want 
to travel in ‘AJK’. 


Muzaffarabad town 
Muzaffarabad (2,250') is located in a green valley, where the Rivers Jehlum 
and Neelum/ Kishan Gafigd meet. The old town is above the left bank of 
the Neelum/ Kishan Gajiga. There are tree-lined mountains all around. Almost 
every writer who has visited Muzaffarabad town has remarked that it ‘looks 
like a walled town’ because of the mountains that surround it. 

The town itself is not a tourist attraction, The country around it is hilly, 
full of stones and not very good for cultivation. On the other hand it has 
always been fairly prosperous, Food and supplies have always been abundant. 

Muzaffarabad town is and has traditionally been a staging post for 
travellers bound for the fascinating valleys of the Jehlum and the Neelunv 
Kishan Gafiga. Its travellers’ bungalow, on the river bank below the main 
Gedesne S o 19" century. This used to be a very small town till even 
city had a population of around 00,000. eel 

Location: Muzaffarabad town 
Uni (both in India) and 138 kim. 
its north are Kaghan and G 
the Jammd district of Poo 
east. In the west are Man 


is 187 km. from Srinagar, 140 km. from 
km. from Islamabad-Rawalpindi (Pakistan). In 
git (both in POK). The Valley of Kashmir and 
nch (both in India) surround it in the south and 
sehra (roughly 70 km.) and Abbotabad (79 km): 
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History: Sultan Muzaffar Khan founded Muzaffarabad eta 
the chief of the illustrious Bamba tribe of Warriors The Me oat 
(along with Baramulla, Rajouri, Poonch and Budil) his ab aerate we: 
the preferred recruiting grounds for the armies of eae been One of 
(Dogra as well as Sikh) of the State. The people of fe and maharajas 
supposed to be good soldiers and of the so-called hero wae areas We 
area (including Rawlakot, Palandri and Bach) and Kall shat « the} 
many as eighty thousand men to the British Indian A I 
World War, This must easily be the highest proport 
of the population in any part of undivided India, es 
a small population this area had. 

Because of these very martial qualities, Muzaffarabad could never be a 
paradise of the kind that the main Valley of Kashmir was Even till 1989. 
the year that externally-instigated militancy began in Kashmir, the Valley 
was singularly devoid of eri 


ine. Lawrence noted almost a century before, 
‘Kashmir is happily very tree from crime. and One gaol, in Srinagar, is 


sufficient for the vallev. In the year 1891-93) which may be taken as a year 


of normal conditions, 243 convicts Were admitted to gaol, and of these 
some Were not inhabitants of the valley, but came from the Muzaffarabad 
district."! 


. He was 


re 
oonch 
Contributed as 
Army during the Sec 


: ond 
On Of soldiers to t 


he rest 
pecially considering what 


Marauders from Muzaffarabad (like those from 
sweep into Kashmir and plunder the harve 
points out. At times such attacks had official 
Jacquemont noted that Raja Zabardast Khan 
with Syed Ahmed ‘Sh4hid’ of Afghanistin 
two kept ‘threatening’ Kashmir. 
singh, a son of Maharaja 
in Which [Sh 


Poonch) would often 
st, historian Mushtaq A. Kaw 
sanction. The French historian 
of Muzaffarabad joined hands 
In the early 19" century and the 
However, Jacquemont added, Prince Sher 
Ranjit Singh, ‘gave them battle near Muzaffarabad 
hid] and his whole army perished.” 

Zabardast Khan was the son of King Hassan Ali Khan. Some view him 
as “the symbol of Muslim resistance against the occupation of Muzaffarabad 
by Sikhs',™ 

The Sikhs appointed Shaikh Ghulam Mohiuddin the Governor of Kashmir 
(1841-45), During his tenure the Bambais of Muzaffarabad and Karnah 
teamed up under Sher Ahmed. A very bitter and bloody episode in the 
history of Kashmir followed. | 

The town and the area have had a tumultuous history, Under Sultan 
Muzaffar Khan and his immediate successors, for several generations the 
fOWN was the capital of an independent State. The Dogras made it one of 
the four district headquarters of Kashmir. In 1947, Pakistani forces wrested 

“town from the Dogera Maharaja, It was later made the capital of the stare 
that Pakistan calls Azid Jamma and Kashmir. (I have italicised the word 
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‘state’ because at one level the fiction ts that this is an ‘Azad’ finde 
country. And yet in all official Pakistani literature (and maps) 

ae rn 
and referred to as yet another state of that country.) 


‘ Penden: 
it S Shown 


Getting there 
From Srinagar): There's a fairly good, 187 km.. Dogra-era hichwa 
Srinagar and Muzaffarabad. It runs for 126 km through the ao of 
State actually administered by India till it reaches Chakothi, which is the — 
town in PORK. The best thing about this highway is that qt hii i in 
through any pass. Most of the time it is in the plains, and there basa 
hills neat to it. As a result the road remains open throuchoyt the -vea, = 
1s nol prone to landslides. Nor does it gel “snowed under.’ (See “alias 
cin the “Appendix” for the first 107 km. of this route.) ee 
The flight from Islamabad (Pdkistin): Because of the shape of 
valley, only small aircraft can land at the Muzatlarabad leak aun Mie 
after spiralling down in Gescending circles to lose altitude. Hécause these os 
small aircraft, they fly trom Islimabad to Muzaffarabad ala iw heighe i 
a result passengers Can get to see the sights en route, especialls titties: 
from quite close. : a NORS, 


Y between 


The Domail As in the rest of the State, ‘domail’ means ‘where the nwo 
[rivers or roads] meet.’ The Rivers Neelum (Kishan Gaga) and Jehlum 
merge at the Domail, around two kilometres before (and south off 
Muzaffarabad town, to become the mighty Jehlum. Regardless of whether 
you drive up from Islamabad or from the Muzattarahad airport, you will see 
this fascinating merger just before you enter the city. - 
At this point the Municipal Corporation of Muzaffarabad has put up 2 
helpful sign board, in English and Urdu, ‘Guide Map of Muzaffarabad city’ 
Which tells the visitor about the history of the town, ae 


Accommodation: A , 
| - Apart trom fairly good hotels, there ar ae 
: S, are rest houses and 
guest houses in town. st ho 


Handicrafts: Kashmiri shawl 
| wien awis, walnut carvings and | mets 
are made and sold in Muzaffarabad. EE EN Oe 


Tourist Attractions near the capital 


aoe ieee This river is around 180 miles (278 km.) 
iP epeanens the mn Die only near Muzatfardbad town. There has bee? 
nineteenth century (if ; sae vallfardbad for hundreds of years now. In the 
the (i¥Kr Keak Kissel | tore) there was a rope suspension bridge across 
bri a uzaffarabad, Just above the fort. [t was one of the fe 
ridges over the river in that era. a 
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The fort of Plate: This Mughal-era fort js 
is on a hillock on the left bank of River Neelun 
a panoramic view of ae rivet and parts of Muzaffarabad city, 

The fort elie. Singh Nalwa Of the Sikhs’ army built 
this fort. 

Shaheed Gall (4,500', 16 Km, \ deca pretty hill resort 
nearby. It is considerably cooler than the town. 

Peer Chinassi (9,000°/ 2,900m) is in a different 
high in the mountains, very cold in Winter and 
summer. [ts attractions include the much-respected mazgr (shrine) of the 
Sufi saint Hazrat Shah Hussain. Many People prefer to walk up from 
Muzaffarabad town to this hil] station, which is a 46 minute drive from the 
town, Either way, the way up is from behind the Secretariat. A road in the 
east winds its way upward from there. Peer Chinassi is perched above the 
Jehlum valley. In the north you will be able fo see the mountains above the 
Neelum’ Kishan Gafiga, 

Pattika (17 km from the city) is a pretty village at a slight distance from 
the Neelum/ Kishan Gafiga. It is 3 km. east Of Narserai on the road to 
Paficheraf. It has a bird sanctuary and trout fish farms. Rice and some 
cotton grow here. 

Makra mountain (3,890m.) This is a comfortable trek from Muzaffarabad 
town. (3-4 days return.) To get there, drive (or walk) by the Red Fort and 
cross River Neelum/ Kishan Gafiga at Ghori. The track then goes on to 


meet Shogran (Kaghan Valley). You can see Makra from Muzaffarabad 
town and vice versa. 


he lown's main 


et attraction, If 
V Kishan G 


anea and Provides 


[rom the town 


leavue altogether, It is 
cold even at the Peak of 


The upper Jehlum valley: This is a scenic day trip from the town. Take 
the road that goes under the Domail brid ge. This used to be the Dogri-road 
to Srinagar. The Jehlum flows along the road. Essentially we will be travelling 
upstream. Roughly 10 km. after you leave the town, the Jehlum will expand 
and become a small lake. The lake was formed towards the end of the 20 
century when a landslide blocked the river, damming it up. The Tourism 
Department has built an Anglers’ Hut here. Reservations for the Hut should 


be made in advance at Muzaffarabad. Boats ply on the river at several 
places. 


Official buildings in Muzaffardbdd town: These include the supreme 
and High Courts of ‘AJK,’ the Legislative Assembly Building, the secretariats 
of the President and Prime Minister of ‘AJK,’ the State Bank Building, f 

OSpital, a university and colleges. Like their mediaeval Precursors, nay | 
the most important modern official buildings have been built on the banks 


Of the Neelum/ Kishan Gariga. 
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The Muzaffarabad fort: The (Pakistén!) wean i" “onsulted 
trace the origin of this red fort to the proiaeree - “s " we louphy 
between the armies of the Mughals (rulers of a “ Na) and the 
Chaks (rulers of Kashmir). Apparently the HERS mee > Ort to defend 
Muzaffarabad against the Mughals. These sources sa) = Anas Started 
constructing the fort in 1549. The problem 1s that the conflict between the 
Chaks and the Mughals took place in the 1580s. rhe Chaks were NOt even 
in power in 1549. (See ‘History...") Tf this ts indeed a Chak lort (and the 
evidence is that it is; the dates must be wrong), I might be the only 
surviving monument built by that dynasty anywhere In all of the state, 

In any case it was Sultan Muzaffar Khan who, in 1646, completed the 
fort. However, by then the fort was of no use to anyone. The Mughals had 
taken over all of Kashmir. There was nothing left to defend, and no one to 
attack. 

The Afghans (1752-1819) were the first to really use the fort. So did the 
Dopgras, who stationed their troops here. The fort owes its present size to 
the Dogra Maharajés, Gulab Singh and Ranbir Singh. They enlarged it and 
also carried out substantial repairs. After the Dogras left in 1947, once again 
the fort fell into disuse and started deteriorating. The old serai outside the 
fort is completely gone. The wide steps on the northern side. which would 
once lead down to the river, have been eroded considerably. 


And yet, what remains is testimony to the farsightedness of the fort’s 
puilders.. River Neclum/ Kishan Gafiga surrounds the fort on three sides. 
The fort’s architects studied the pattern of flooding that 


- and gave the fort’s eastern walls protection of a kin 
day. | 


the river is prone 
d that lasts to this 


Other tourist attractions of ‘AK? 

Ath Am: This j bee ; 

ec eg ae charming little town with two-storey log-cabins of 
it is the Western elie ws : built on a slope overlooking the river. Above 
| | * : + W : £ # ee a : . 
Frontier Province), P, Which leads to Balakot (in Pakistan’s North West 


The road from Athmaaqim ta x4 aba 
daily bus service ietiveen thetic. ne 

Bagh: This ‘border’ town is 20 mil 
which links the areas Occupied b ak 
India. It is located at the Confluen : 
and the Ramkot (renamed Mall ' 
on a metalled road. After 7 
district) headquarters of sitiar 


is fairly decent. There is 2 


es (32 km.) from the Haji Pir pass. 
Pakistan with those administered by 
of two perennial Streams, the Malwan(!) 
OU Can travel from the town to the pa 


'€ town was upgraded to a tehsil (su 
Poonch, 





paper ‘Agad® Jamimgd ang Kashmir 
char 


inn is PES Pe TOs ann has More than 4 

cay lation of mere than 3,00,000. WW eed | rie ) 
is) hh | ) ' ; | | - 4 a nie iP 1 
wath from Pooneh town to Murree (Mari). © Pi 
t 


Where fo stave The best places Are the Fores, Rest House an lithe p 
; . MA : ty 4) ean . : hd, i ul The J\ r 
dak bungalow. Toursts ean Stas there with the Permission W.D, 


apartments, Whose offices are Close at hana. OF the respective 
} Biehsar: The SIN-Kilometre long, 
he old Mughal road to Kashmir 

district, A fine Mughal garden has 


Chearwatey Lake R 
is in the Samh 
been built ne 
ik garden. Se do wild laburmums, 


dehsar js located on 
I valley of 


es Mirpur 
dr the lake. Orch ; 


ards surround 
The Mughals built a stately four- 


EON, SOF), granite fort oy 
lake. This huge fort is in an evceller 


condition despite 
ably Ahmed Shah 


k 


12 hill above the 
the lapse of almost 


mate Paves Poe ‘ire L: % ry uF an 
five hundred years. Later rulers, not Abdali, Ranjit Singh 


and Gulab Singh, too, have used it 
Baghsar is around 60 km. 


(40 miles) from Gujrat (in p 
by way of Bhimber, 


akistani Punjab), 

Bhateeka: This is the first town that you will p 
Neclum) Kishan Gaia valley. Most tourists slop h 
the night-betore proceeding further into the val 
spread over a large area and has a small ip 


455 ON your way to the 
ere for a while-often for 
ley. This prosperous town is 
irketplace. The foamy Neelum/ 
Aishan Gated runs nearby. The old bridge between the residential area and 
ihe marketplace can be crossed only by jeep. 

Mreams, waterfalls and greenery are the main attractions of this town, 
which is calm and unhurried despite its prosperity, That is because much 
of the town’s wealth has been created not by industry or commerce but by 
remittances sent by its citizens working in the Middle East. Bhateeka's 
serenity is enhanced by the pleasant scent of menthol that fills the air, rising 
irom the shrubs that line the stream. 

A hydel (hydro-electric) station has been built on a tributary of the 
Bhateeka stream, 

Getting there: The road is metalled till Kundal Shahi and fairly good till 
it reaches Kel. There are roads out of Bhatecka to the villages and areas 
around it, ' 

Chinary: (40 miles’ 64 km. from Muzattarabad; 16 kin. from = line 
of control.) This charming town is known for the diversity and a eed 
Of its fruits (notably apples, apricots and walnuts) and honey. poe a 

Maharijas built an elegant Rest House just above the Bazaar, This SP os dee 

located heritage building is one of the town’s attractions. — i. 

10 look at the ‘reas on the Indian side of the line of control. n 3 

he same at several places along the border and line of control.) 
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is a small town in the mountains. [tis kne, AT) few 

ine and oak, orchards of ar 
“ th ? ahs 

he early 20° century, it was by 


Dhirkot: (6,000) This 
its cool climate, forests of deodar, p 
apricot, and mountain landscape. Int 
as a health resort. . | 

Where to stay. The government Dak Bungalow is located amidst 4 denis. 
forest al 5,500" It is the best place in town to stay a 

How to pet fhere: At present the best way to vet Inere Is from Rawalping: 
past Murree and the Kohala Bridge. One has to cross this bridge over River 
Jehlum to get to most places in ‘AJK', not just Dhirkot. 

Jangwan: This anglers’ favourite is located where the rivers Jehlurp and 
Poonch meet. [t is 16 km. (10 miles) west of Mirpur, where the jeep rys4 
comes to an end, 

Kairan: This is a pretty little town near the banks of River Neelym, 
Kishan Gafiga. A publication of the Pakistani government says, “The physica) 
feature of Kairan resort resembles a broad forehead of a person with thick 
hair on the head.” The rest house is above the western bank of the river. 

Kundal Shahi: Kundal Shahi is a wooded halting place on the road that 
leads into the Neelum/ Kishan Gafiga valley. The air out here js filled with 
the exciting, masculine smell of fresh timber. The forests around it are so 
thickly wooded that not a ray of sun could enter. Well, almost. Let us hone 
they remain that way. r= 

The ‘Azad’ Kashmir Logging and Saw Mills set up their headquarters 
here because of the abundance of trees all around. This corporation supplies 
ie 234 deena oe <_ — Se 

| . The Mills have a pretty rest house close 
to the western bank of River Neelum/ Kishan Gafiea, near the metalled road 

A side-road from Kundal Shahi leads to the Jagra Nullah. The government 


has established a “tourist range’ there. The Nallah js a clear-water stream 
with some trout, The road to the range is ‘jeepable.’ 
R : ra alr * 4 sol. . " A 
- Shee ) Is a valley with low hills all around. It is smack in 
) © occupied part of Poonch district, At present the best way 


to get there is from Rawaloind: (hy sn Saeree : 
road is fairly good, aipindt (bp way of Kohala and ‘Azad’ Pattan). The 


The Neelum/ Kishan Gafiga V 
The name: aS | 
places that eae ic . under pressure to give Hifidd names to 
etieh pressures, notably ¢ names. However, the government has resisted all 
India has laws that forbid the eee: Abmednagar and Allahabad. Indeed 
if the change is sought b © changing of the names of places (and rivers} 
Pakistan does not beliey ee the name is non-Hifdt. Unfortunately. 

eve in such things, They have given the Kishan Gafig# 


alley 





Avid’ Jammu and Kashmir 


a 

=. 
ho 
~./ 
“I 


alley the name ‘Neelum’ (also spelt Neel: 
Valle, —_ 


Atanas m). Earl 
aver caw that they have renamed Ramkot 
Wwe = 


45 Well. 
a] name meant “the Ganges [river] of 
new one means sapphire.” The colour of the aoaus. 
qrisiit naps We colour inspired the name. We jp the rs in 
pute eal py India still call the valley and the river 5 


ler tn this 


f a 
f origin 


the Hifidd deity Sr 
* The - 


digo 
Parts actually 


. ith a a rie : £ ae ‘ f = i Me Kis] : : 
ae in “AIK and Pakistan they call both by the name Neelum. | Se 
Varthe : 7 eT al f ric i ati? = = " aVe 
vey he formulation Neelum’ Kishan Gafiza’ to refer to the portion in 
AIK 


The valley: The crescent-shaped Neelum/ Kishan Gaiigd Valley lies on 
path sides of River Neelum/ Kishan Gafiga. It is just under 90 faites (144 
vat.) long and takes its shape trom the Serpentine rive 
giver Neelum’ Kishan Gafiga pours Itself into River Jehlum at Domail, near 
Musaffarabad town. This merger of two great rivers is an awesome sight, 

The valley begins just north of Muzaffarabad town and cétttinues 
southward for almost 144 km. Its lower reaches are at 2.000" (600m.) and 
ws taller hills go up to 8,000' (2425 m.). | 

Botanists call this generously endowed area a ‘kingdom of vegetation,’ 
Its forests consist of pine, fir, wild walnut, deodar and other tall trees, It 
iso abounds tn flowering trees and plants, especially strawberry and medicinal 
verbs. Tao Butt is the place where you are most likely to see this incredible 
variety of plants. The Shunder Hill area is the next best. 


The valley has a number of springs and waterfalls. 


r Of the same name. 


How to get there: At present there are two routes to the valley. 

i) From Kaghan Valley: There are, in turn, two popular approaches from 
haunting Kaghan. a) Through the Nuri Nari Hali pass; and b) through the 
i In addition, a number of minor passes, too, link the two 
St (or ehiiun a Kishan Gaiiga route can be done on 
(12,000 as two days. You will have to spend the night at Dharian 

W007 3,640 m.). 
be tne altar A55 mile/ 88 km., fair-weather jeep road connects 
enother 14 nies ch ‘One travels 17 km. to the Pattika forest. Nosari 1S 
200°) 979 m) me ahead. Next on the road are Chaliana (height 
Scan, lookine tI 98s Barian, Salkhela, Kundal Shahi and Athmaqam. 
"E10US places a ees have been built across rivers and streams al 
“Md Lagan, «S'S a Himalayan tradition that stretches from Kashmir 

to Arunachal Pradesh in the east. (See for instance 


the ap. the west 
Kishtwar’ in the ‘Jamma’ volume.) 
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In theory, “AJK’ is quite autonomous. It has its own Prime 


i 
Minisy - 
Supreme Court and Public Service Commission. However, jn ! ler 


Ta Clic Le 


» the 
Prime Minister does not have the power to transfer even an officer «. iy ne 
as a Tehsildar, leave alone senior officers. This power vests in the Je! a 
(Pakistan)-based Ministry of Kashmir Affairs alone. os 
Legally speaking in “AJK’ there are roughly fifty-two subjects that p, clone 
Ji | 


to the ‘state list.’ In other words, there are fifty-two areas of governance 
on which the Government of “AJK’ theoretically has the Power to a¢ 


t 
without consulting Pakistan. In practice, the Prime Minister of “Ajy: Can 
act independently or legislate only on four of these subjects. 

Outsiders are not allowed to purchase land, or seek permanent government 


employment, in any part of the Maharaja's Jamma and Kashmir, as it stood 
on the 15" August 1947. In the Indian state of Jamma and Kashmir thi; 
still holds goods. On the other hand, certain categories of governmen: 
servants from pakistan have the right to purchase land in the occupied pars 
of the state. 

The most telling coment on the state of the economy of "AJK’ and the 
so-called "Northern Areas’ of the state is that most of the domestic servants 
and tea-stall waiters of Islamabad-Rawalpindi belong to these two regions 
The Indian state of Jammin and Kashmir, on the other hand, is, despite a 
decade and a half of militancy, a net importer of labour from Central India. 

(For more about places in 'AJK,’ please also see the chapter ‘From 
Srinagar to Muzaffarabad.’ The section on ‘People’ has a chapter on the 
Khakhas, Bambas and Hatmals.) 
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Kashmiri Handicrafts: and 


how to purchase them 


Basket-work 
(See ‘Wicker-work’ below.) 


Carpets 


History: Legends abound about how the world has been in awe of Kashmiri 
carpets. Maharaja Ranjit Singh of Punjab so fell in love with one that he ts 
said to have found pleasure in rolling on it. | can vouch for a true, 21* 
century story: We have in the J&K Government Arts Emporium a brilliant 
15’ x 18° carpet that has been around the world at least twice, looking for 
a customer. Of the few who could afford it, most found it too big to fit their 
houses. 

Carpet making was brought to Kashmir from Samarqand by the much 
loved 15" century Kashmiri emperor, Zain-ul-Abedin (aka Budshah). 
However, after a while, perhaps because there weren’t enough rich buyers, 
the craft died out, 

Akhund Rahnuma, a Kashmiri, was Jehangir’s Governor of Kashmir 
(1614-18), He went to Andijan in Turkestan (Central Asia), on his way back 
rom the Haj pilgrimage. There he learnt how to make carpets. He also 
Drought lools of the trade back with him. In turn, he taught his fellow 
ss how to make carpets. That is why all carpet makers greatly 
Srinagar) s tomb in Gojwara (a residential neighbourhood in downtown 

: 
three does ceased to be made in the late 19" century, under “ 
aniline ang en customers. Dyes used ever since have been chemical: 

~~ “izarin. Initially these were imported from Europe. 
» British custom cut both ways. In 1902, the Viceroy of India, 
". paid £100 for a Kashmiri copy of what is perhaps the most 


} lOWever 
Lord ¢ Urzo 


a 


_ 
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famous Eastern carpet in the world-the A.D. el ne at the 
Ardabil mosque in Kashan. This led toa Bera creat iN} * r in Kashmir. 
Besides, it were British businessmen who took — Carpets to the 
USA, exhibiting them at the Chicago World Fair of 1890. A huge market 
thus opened up. Other Englishmen, like EOHerEUe ai mer, Hadow, eNSured, 
through the export of Kashmiri carpets, that the workers got — money, 

Some Kashmiri carpet-makers migrated to Arncisar in the 19" century, 
(See also ‘Shawls’ below and ‘The history o1 Leh’.) They were known as 
the qal-hafs (short for gdleen bafs, or carpet makers). Till the 1947 Partition 
of India. the Kashmiris of Amritsar even ran a rival centre of carpet 
manufacture. After 1947, I suspect, they went over to Pakistan and merged 
into that country’s superb carpet industry. 

In the second half of the 20" century, Kashmir’s competition with 
carpets made in Pakistan and Iran see-sawed. Iran went through a burst of 
oil-inspired affluence in the 1970s, Iramian labour first turned far more 
expensive than that in Kashmir and then became too posh to stay in the 
trade at all. Kashmir filled the vacuum, and with style. In the late 1980s. 
when Iran became poor again, its carpets once again became competitive. 

Kashmir’s own troubles of the early 1990s led to its top carpet-makers 
setting up additional factories in South Delhi, mainly in the Qutab Minar 
area, without shutting down their Kashmiri operations. 

Kashmir’s carpet-makers have earned millions of dollars since the 1950s. 
Much of this has been invested in some of India’s most expensive real 
estate: behind the Taj in Bombay, in Bangalore’s leafy Cantonment, in 
Jaipur and, of course, all over Delhi. 

Patterns, designs and themes: Carpets made for consumption within 


Kashmir would use subdued colours, their tints ‘perfectly blended’. However, 
customers of the British Raj preferred brighter hues. 


Because Kashmir’s carpet industry is doing extremely well, it is always 
looking for new ideas and designs. Therefore. Kashmir’s carpet 
manufacturers routinely use (authentic) designs from their Persian, Turkish, 
Turkman, Caucasian, medixval Kashmir-Mughal and Jaipur-Mughal heritage. 

GMD Sufi says, ‘Both shawls and carpets manifest ...the allegorical 
language of the passions and virtues of the people of Kashmir. Some of the 
productions tell the story of the lives of famous personages, others depict 
historical episodes, poetic fantasies or religious and philosophical themes. 

The Dastkari Hat Samiti lists the better known designs thus: 


1)  Mohtashan Kashan: A central medallion is surrounded by flora! 
motifs. This is a celebrated Persian design. 
nN) Syrk Turkman: The 


| Sytk tribe evolved this type of rug in ancient 
times. 
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Shikargah: Wunting (shikar) scenes Were a staple of Mughal 
miniatures. Such paintings are blown up and reproduced a 
‘Shikargah” carpets. Personally, | take | 
miniatures that are blown up in size: in K 
(Bihar, Central India), All the 
become evident and g 


ashmir or in Madhubani 
shortcomings of Eastern portraits 
ct amplified in enlargement, 

Kashmir Qum: This kind of Carpet has a Persian pedivree. In it 
the design consists of panels that are repeated. 

Turkman Princes Bukhara: (In such Carpets the design is based 
on a candle-stand, 


Kashmir Mughal: Here the designs are geometric with a floral 
effect. 


Kashmir Kashan: The Tree of Life is portrayed in this type of 
carpet. Sometimes flowers, animals and birds, too, are shown. 


Purchasing a carpet: These are the things to consider, the questions to ask: 


1) 


Is the carpet made of ‘silk on silk’ (i.e. a silk ‘pile’ or “upper 
surface’ on a silk base)? Or does it have a silk pile on a cotton 
base? Or a mixture of silk and wool on a base of cotton? Or 
wool on a cotton base? The price would vary accordingly. 


The base of woollen carpets is always made of cotton. This is true of 
most silk carpets, too. If the base is made of silk, the ‘fringe’, too, would 
be of silk. Such a carpet would be very expensive. Sometimes, some of the 
important motifs in a woollen carpet might be made of silk. 


i) 


How many Avofs are there per inch when you look at the lower 
surface of the carpet? The greater the number of knots, the more 
expensive the carpet will be and the longer it will last. Many 
carpet shops now keep an eyeglass and a ‘footrule’ to let you 
count for yourself. Turn the carpet upside down. Then choose 
the purtions where you will count the knots, Scan at least three 
different parts of the carpet, randomly selected, on the lower 
surface (i.e. the ‘reverse’ or the base). The number of knots per 
square inch used in Kashmiri carpets varies between 18x18 and 
22x22. (It could also be a number like 18x20.) 

Does the pattern lack syymmeiry? Sometimes the design [= 
end of a carpet is bigger or smaller than its opposite number a 
the other end. 


Have one or more lines in the design been skipped altogether, 

making the pattern look odd? n:tieGen uel 
, e 

The outlines of the motifs on a carpet shoul uel 

‘crisp’. If they are blurred, insist on a huge disco , 


ad Very poor view of 
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v1) 


vil) 


vill) 


Ix) 


x) 


XI) 


xi) 


You can watch a carpet being made. In Srin 
encourage you to do this. | 


The edves/side 


Parvéz Dewan’s Kashmir 


- af the carpet should be straight and Perfectly 
parallel to each other, A wavy edge, or the length’ breadth at ong 


end being smaller/ larger than at the opposite end, shows Shoddy 


workmanship, | | 

‘are’ sitk means ‘artificial,’ not ‘artistic,’ silk. The Kashmiris 
call it ‘staple’. It is also known as ‘mercerized cotton’, “Art silk’ 
carpets cost around a third of their cheapest pure-silk counterpart, 
but more than wool. Please, please satisly yourself on this count, 
A thread randomly selected from such a carpet will burn quickly, 
because it is synthetic. Rea! silk burns slower. “Art silk’ shines 
much like the real thing. One foolproof test for amateurs is the 
weight, ‘Art silk’ carpets weigh one and a half times as much as 
the same size in silk. For example, a 3° x 5° silk carpet should 
weieh less than 4 kg. The same size in staple Will be more than 
6 kg. 

What is a ‘seventy-five percent silk carpet’? The upper surface, 
the pile, of such a carpet might be of pure silk, but the base of 
some other material. So, as a percentage of the total amount of 
yarn used, the silk content might be 75 or 80%. 

What if the number of Anots you find on counting ts less than 
what the dealer had promised? Count a few more ‘square inches’ 
al different places and take the average of the lot. There will be 
reason to disbelieve the dealer only if the average is less than 
what he had said. 

What are single and dowhle dots? Stroke the pile (upper surface) 
of the carpet with your hand. If it consisis of double knots, the 
pile will bend when stroked in one direction but remain straight 
when stroked in the other direction. Single knots are fluffy. They 
behave in the same manner in both directions. You can also 
make out double knots by looking at the ‘base’. 

Are there carpets without knots? Yes, some carpets are tufted 
instead. These are far less durable. And less stiff and less firm 
to touch. 

Did vou choose the carpet showroom/ factory, or did 4 
middleman® take you there? Remember, the middleman gets 4 
commission (and not just on carpets and not merely in Kashmir 
this happens in most parts of the world). | 


agar almost all carpet factories 


Carpets are made in all six districts of the Valley, namely Srinag! 


Budgam, Kupwara, Pulwama,. B 


dramulla and Anaittnag. 
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Carpets are sold in Srinagar at showrooms in and around Residenc 
Road, Polo View and the Bund, and also on the Boulevard. They ac a 
cold at carpet factories on the outskirts of Srinagar-on the Way to the 
Shalimar, and on the way to Hazratbal. " | 


Chain-stitching 

such stitching is done not by a needle but by a hook, called an ari (pron. 
4-ree). Hooks are more efficient than needles because they embroider the 
came surface much faster. 

The base used most commonly ts pre-shrunk, white, cotton cloth. The 
thread can be of wool, silk or cotton. In the best (and most expensive) pieces 
i) only the finest woollen thread is used, and ii) a very large number of tiny 
stitches are used-the timer, the neater and the more, even the better. The 
cloth used as the base is not meant to be seen at all and is covered entirely 
by the stitches. A special golden coloured thread ts used in this craft. 
Sometimes threads of ‘staple’ are used instead of woollen threads. 

The craft is not very old. It was invented after ‘gabbas’ were. Therefore, 
at most it must have started in the first half of the 19" century. 

The design: The background ts always in one single colour and consists 
of a number of concentric circles, each the size of a coin. The motifs and 
ficures of the foreground are more brightly coloured. 

Fabrics that chain stitching ts done on include cotton, dosooti, hand- 
woven cloths, silk and wool. 

Uses: Chain-stitched fabrics are used for curtains, cushions, floor- 
coverings, varments, soft-leather and upholstery. (Sc also “Crewel’ and 
‘Gabbas” below.) | _ 

Chain stitching is done in the Anafitnag, Baramulla, Kupward, Pulwama 
and Srinagar districts. 


Copperware 
| Lot ay) ve 
Items made of copper are mainly for the local market. ee a Deckert 
upmarket either, despite their obvious beauty. AS = re : shies by the 
handicrafts, they are the best value for money. The price 1s _ da shee) 
weight of the metal used and by the amount of ornamentation acdc ae 
i ; er - reccels in which a low 
| Types of utensils made: ‘Samovars , INZEnIOUS wears i ' ortion, are 
fire burns in the lower third and tea smoulders 1 i png utensils 
Popular with tourists as well. So are copper inde i a and tumblers, 
Made ! \ 1 ou leary ee 5, Cu 5, lad eS, ays 
of copper include cooking vessels, CUP . toth relief and intaglio. 
The motifs used are very stylised. They CONTE mn oa : (almond), the 
(See ‘Walnut’ below for ‘intaglio’ and ‘eeheh= 3 i smenrad? (Islamic 
Chinar leaf, flowers, intertwining vines, leaves and “fe tm 
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arch) are among the most popular motifs. Abstract designs, too, are Used. 
The designs are then oxidised to make them stand out against the backgroung 
Products made of copper are beaten, embossed, engraved or just plain. 

The Kashmiris have mined copper for more than a thousand years now. 
Copper mines were a major source of Income for the 15° century Empero, 
Budshah. 

The coppersmiths of Kashmir work with brass as well. Many have 
descended from families of silversmiths. Increasingly copper trays are being 
fitted onto wooden bases. 

Copper products are made mainly in Srinagar city. Within the city, the 
following localities are best known for their products: Bohri Kadal, Fateh 
Kadal, Jama Masjid, Nalamar, Rainawari, $S.R. Ganj and Zaina Kadal, 

Copperware is also made and sold in Srinagar at Anchar, Bahlooch; 
Pora, Batak Pora, Bota Kadal, Gojawar, Kalnath Pora, Onta Bawan, 
Makhdoom Pora, Naoshera, Pazwal Pora, Sikh Bagh, Syed Saheb, Terigari 
Pora and Tuluwart. 


Crewel-work 


Crewel-work ts a form of embroidery. The broad principles are the same as 
in chain-stitching (see above). However, here the cloth used as the base js 
seen clearly because its surface is covered with chain-stitched embroidery 
only where there ts a motif, not everywhere. The colours are not as bright 
either. The base is normally white or off-white cotton. (Dosooti is normally 
the cloth used. See “Gabba’ below for more about this cotton cloth.) The 
woollen thread used in the embroidery employs just two or three colours 
at a time. Only single-ply thread is used. 

Chain-stitching is normally used in wall hangings, bedcovers and rugs! 
‘carpets’. Which means that these products are sold by the piece and have 
definite borders. *Crewel-work’, on the other hand, is normally used in 
curtains. It is also used in upholstery, tablecloths, cushion covers, bedcovers 
and a roundish shopping bag unique to Kashmir. ‘Crewel-work’ is rolled 
into bales and sold by the metre, Therefore, there are no borders at the top 
or bottom of the cut-pieces, because they are not individual works of art. 

This is a European, perhaps British, craft brought into Kashmir in the late 

nineteenth or early twentieth century. “Crewel’ is the name of the thin worsted 
yam. “Crewel-work’ is the name of the embroidery. 
_ Crewel-work is done and sold at: In Srinagar city: the Bund, Dal Gale, 
Karan Nagar, Karfali Mohalla, Nawab Bazar, Nawa Kadal, Nayeed Kadal, 
Nowhatta, Safa Kadal, Tangpora Mohalla, Tarabal and the Third Bridge- 
‘Crewel embroidery’ is done in all six districts of the Valley. namely 
Anafitnag, Baramulla, Budgam, Kupward, Pulwama and Srinagar. 
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Embroidery | | 

4 1% century A.D. plate found in the ruins at ewe near Srinagar, shows 
qa woman wearing an embroidered shawl. At samme stage this art, like many 
others, died out. Mir Syed Ali, who came to Kashmir from lamadan in the 
14 century, revived some of the Valley's lost arts, Artisans from Iran 
accompanied him and settled in Kashmir. Emperor Zain-ul-Abedin (1420- 
70), aka Budshah, encouraged more craftsmen to come over from Iran. 
Some of them were experts In embroidery. As a result there are Iranian 
features in Kashmiri embroidery. 

Most of the motifs used are floral. However, sometimes the patterns can 
be geometric. They are drawn on cloth with the help of paper stencils. The 
crafisman then fleshes out the pencil drawings with coloured thread pulled 
by a steel needle. Zari embroidery alone is done by women. All other kinds 
of embroidery are the preserve of men. The Srinagar and Budgdém districts 
are the main centres of embroidery. 

The kinds of stitches used in Kashmiri embroidery include the buttonhole 
stitch, the chain stitch, the herringbone stitch, the knot stitch, the satin stitch, 
the slanted stitch and the stem stitch. 


There are two broad categories of embroidery in Kashmir: 

a)  Jdlik-doozi: This is embroidery on large-sized cloth, to be used 
as furnishings (curtains, bedspreads, table cloth and the like). It 
is employed only in four kinds of crafts: i) ‘crewel embroidery’, 
li) ‘namdas’, iii) ‘gabbas’ and iv) fur-based crafts. 

This art is also known as ‘wool-work’. The strokes used are broad. The 
thread used is, invariably, wool. The motifs are inspired by flowers, leaves- 
“specially the distinctive Chinar leaf. fruits, especially the almond—and 


ae and wild animals. Of course, these motifs are stylised and rarely 
realistic, 


b) — Sozan-kéri: This is embroidery done on cloths of a smaller size. 


It is used in garments: women’s shirts, stoles and pashmina and 
ruffle/ raffal shawls. It is also used in furnishings. The motifs are 
finer, more delicately wrought and far more difficult to create 
than ordinary embroidery. The thread used, too, is much finer 
and normally silk. As a result each motif takes that much longer 
'o create. The stitches used are herringbone and darn. The 
Craftsmen are called ‘sozan-kdrs’, ‘Sozan-kari’ is of two kinds: 
— on This is the embroidery done on shawls and 
this king eat > a as well as on pashmina. Men wear 
USe it on end ery on gowns, coats and mufflers. Women 
Wilco, He , resses, Indian saris, pherans, handkerchiefs 

also used on tea cosies, cushion covers, bags 
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and pillowcases. Of course, it is best known as the CIMbroiden, 
done on shawls. (See also *Shawls” below.) 
ii) ‘Zar doozi’: This craft is also called “tila kant’ or ‘tifa’ Work 
‘Zar’ and ‘tila’ beth mean “gold”, In this cratt, first a pattern jg 
traced out on the cloth base (or ‘ground’) in pencil, using a Paper 
stencil. The pattern will consist of motifs that can be large oy 
small. The size depends on how much gold ts intended to be 
woven into the garment. The cloth is then embroidered with two 
kinds of thread. The first kind is made of pold. (Thread made of 
gold is cither white or golden.) The second thread-usually silk o, 
cotton-is used to bind and fasten the golden thread. 
‘Zar doozi’ is normally done on ‘pherans- and women’s shawls. 
Do-rukha or ‘two-sided’ embroidery is an art still found in Kashmir and 
Chamba (Himachal). [It used to flourish in parts of Jammu (notably Basohli). 
In this the needle so winds its way through the cloth that the same pattern 
is woven on both sides of the cloth, sometimes using different colours on 
each side, (See “Shawls” below.) 
Main areas where embroidery is done: 1) Srinagar district: Bashpura, 
Botapura, Ganderbal, Harwan, Naoshera, Soura and Zakura. 

ii)  tudgam district: Budgam proper and Chadoora. 

ii)  Anafitnag district: Craftsmen in certain villages of Anaftnag 
embroider ‘dosooti’, ‘gabbas’, ‘namdas’, “pherans’ and shawls 
(pashmina as well as ruffle/ raffal). 

Zari embroidery is done in the Anafitnag, Pulwama and Srinagar districts. 


Fur 

Officially, trade in most varieties of fur, animal skin and horns is banned. 
However, Kashmir has a hoary tradition of fur for every income-group. 
Which means that very inexpensive fur caps and leather gloves have 
traditionally been available in the Kokker Bazar-Lal Chowk area of Srinagar. 
Leopard-and bear-skin occupy the upper rungs of the fur hierarchy. The 
skins of various smaller cats, jackals, rabbits and domesticated animals like 
kids (young goats) and sheep are also used. 

The Kashmiris have been using fur since the beginning of recorded 
history. Towards the end of the 19" century a new chemical, rexine, 45 
introduced. It revolutionised the industry, because it gave leather a soll. 
glossy texture. 

Fur and leather items that Kashmir specialises in include jackets and 
coats, gloves, bags, caps, carpet slippers, cummerbunds and belts, sh® 
and boots, and cushion covers. These items are often embroidered in th 
Jalik-doozi’ style. (See ‘Embroidery’ above.) 
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Before the pane started coming into place, Kashmir had ; | 
export rade in tur and leather goods. Ir had a substantial 


Gabbas 
+ icq rug Which is either made of old, recycled woollen blank 
JEIEG WOOTIChH Diankets 


A ‘pabba | 
or of shreds of pattu (local tweed). ‘Gahbbus' are generally called ‘carpe 
for the common man. a 

There are four Linds. the first three being specialties of Anafitnag town 
» Dal peiddrs This. Is-0n applause style: Ot Me Cente: & Ie: called the 
chand @vhich, incidentally, means ‘the moon’); 11) embroidered ‘gahbbas’ 
iii) a combination of applique and embroidery; iv) the printed ‘ oabhas’ of 
Baramulla. In types ii) and fii), designs are embroidered on the finished 
product. The motifs are drawn from animal and plant life or nature. 

‘A kind of a refined patchwork,’ 1s how an officer of the British Raj 
described the applique variety. The shreds are dyed in various colours, 
mainly in bright primary colours. They are then joined together in a manner 
in which the seams are concealed, sometimes by embroidery. The patterns 
are mostly geometric. 

In the case of ‘gabbas’ made 
mbroidered with coloured woo 
_ This kind of work 1 
t for local custome 


of whole blankets, the blanket 1s first dyed 
Hen threads. These threads are of 
s known locally as feetay ka kam. 
rs and normally are custom 


and then e 
double-or triple-*ply’ 
Such ‘gabbas’ are mainly mean 
made. 

Chain stitched rugs, too, 
above.) The cloth used in chain stitc 
that used in ordinary ‘gabbas’. 

The shape is almost always rectangular. The size rarely exceeds 9°12". 
‘gabbas’ are also used as curtains. 
use broad-cloth and “barr 


At other times the yarn Use 
bhas’ look like carp 


hain-stitching’ 


are a variety of ‘gabha’. (Sce iC 
different from 


hed ‘gabbas’ is totally 


ack blankets,’ instead of 
d is staple (see 
ets: and at 


Sometimes 

The fanciest ‘gabbas’ 
old blankets as their raw material. 
‘Carpets’ above), not wool. This makes “ga 
a fraction of the cost. 

Normally a cotton lining 1s sewn On 
this lining is filled with wool to give the . 

No one knows for certain how gabbas originated. One theory : ee 
Afghan refugee called Abdul Rehman brought this craft 10 _ is 
Ina village near Tral, he made a small, embroidered woollen MS Z f 
Placed on the saddle of the horse of his host, Kamal Butt. The type . 
embroidery that he had used was ‘jGlik-doozt * (Lassume that this happen® 
In the 1am century.) 


to the reverse of ° gabbas.. Sometimes 
gabba a soft. cushioned feel. 
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According to another version, there lived in islamabad (Anaifitnap) also 
in the 18" century, a poor tailor called Lassa Tota. He could NOU afford a 
new bed-sheet. So he stitched together shreds of cloths of different COlours 
to make a sheet. The result was so attractive that other tailors started IMitating 


his work. 

In any case, ‘gabbas’ started out as rugs for the poor man. As they erew 
in elegance: even the rich started buying them. Towards the last quarter of 
the jot century they started being made in Baramulla and, by the 29% 
century, in Srinagar. 

In my family we purchase sheets of ‘dosooti’ cloth that are slightly 
bigger than the ‘gabba’. This is a heavy cotton cloth, of which the yarn 
is ‘double twisted’, The Handloom Development Corporation makes jt jp 
Kashmir. However, it is made in many other parts of India as well, It is solq 
at traditional textile shops everywhere in India. We give the ‘eahbha’ and the 
‘dosooti’ to our neighbourhood tailor in Delhi, who sews the ‘dosoor; 
behind the ‘gabba’, So when we place the ‘gahba’ on the floor (or drape 
iton a wall) it is the *doseoti® that touches the floor or wall. This gives the 
‘gabba’ weight and body and thus prevents the ‘eabba’ from crumbling on 
the floor. It also makes sure that its sides don’t curve upward. The ‘dosoor’ 
lining also makes the ‘gabba’ last longer. 

The art would have died out but for the patronage of Ranbir Singh (1857- 
85). The Maharaja invited to Srinagar the four best ‘gabha makers’ of 
Anafitnag to make tents (shamianas) and floor coverings for the covernment. 
The Dogra rulers were fond of this craft. It is said that once when Ranbir’s 
father, Maharaja Gulab Singh (reign: 1846-57) was travelling through rural 
Kashmir he met an elderly man who offered him milk and fruit juice, The 
Maharaja was given a ‘gabha’ to sit on. He was so impressed by the 
‘gabba’ that he asked for one. 

Sold at: 1) Anantnag: Various shops in the town. 


i) Srinagar: The so-called Central Market, the Khadi Bhandars 
and Polo View. 
Made atzi) Anafitnag district: Anafitnag proper, Anchidora, Chatter Gul, 
Mattan, Shangas and Qazigund. 
i) Baramulla district: Ur. 
i} 
Jewellery 


Srinagar district: Makharpora and Sazegaripora. 


Kashmiri jewellery has been influenced by a) Central Asia (e.g. the sive 
ener cases : son On Caps) and b) the Empress Noor Jehan, who brought 
with her intricate designs thitherto unknown in Kashmir. The jewellers © 


Kashmir have, since, internalised the art and their products are distinct 
shape, size and boldness of Strokes. 
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The ornaments are made of gold, silver, brass, copper, tin and even 
fine kind of clay. Precious stones used include opals, carnelians, bloodstone: 
: = ay MAIS UOTHOS 
ates and turquolses. 


Some of the most popular jewellers in Srinagar are frouped around the 
Hanuman Mandir of Amira Kadal. There are some in the Lambert Lane. too 


ag 


Traditional jewellers are grouped around the Third Bridge. They also 
make leaves of silver and gold, and fine copperware. Other lowalities in 
Srinagar where good jewellery is made and sold are Khanyar, Mira Masjid 
and Rajourl Kadal. 

Retail outlets can also be found in Ashraf Mohalla, Batapora, Beeruni 
Andarwari, Kala Doori, Kangri Mohalla, Lakhripora, Shamsawari and 
Sheeshgari Mohalla. Some of these outlets also sell, by the kilogram, old 
jewellery that had once been worn by Gujjar and Bakerwal women. 

(See also ‘Copperware’, ‘Silverware’ and ‘Turquoise work’ in this 
chapter.) 


Kangris 


Unlike boats and ceilings, you cam take a ‘kangri’ home. However, chances 
are that you might not want to, except perhaps as an inexpensive curio, 
because you would have no use for a ‘kangri’, even if you live in Siberia. 
Only a Kashmiri knows how to handle this body-warmer, which causes 
stomach cancer, burns all over the body and fires in wooden houses. 
A kdiieri is a bowl-shaped clay-pot enclosed in a basket made of willow. 
It has a wide, open mouth at the top. The pot is the size of a football. The 
hard willow basket ensures that the user does not come in touch with the 
red-hot pot. There is a willow handle above to carry the kangri with, and 
a flat bottom for it to rest on. Sometimes there is a little spoon, made of 
silver or wood, and called the Kdnij, dangling from the handle. | 
Kashmiris place live coals in the clay pot and take the whole thing inside 
their loose ‘pheran’ gown (which ts slightly different from the smart, tight 
variant popular in Central India these days), It keeps the user warm at the 
peak of winter, but at the aforementioned cost to health. The kdfigri is the 
Kashmiri equivalent of the hot-water bottle and is similarly taken to bed. 
History: The word is possibly derived from 1) ‘kant’ (the switch) ‘gar’ 
(maker); ii) the Sanskrit ‘kus’ (small) ‘angdra’ (fire-place), or iii) the Sanskrit 
kastha-angdrika’ (also: ‘little fire-place’). A 19" century British historian 
had the gall to suggest that around the 17" century some Jesuit Father from 
Italy might have brought this contraption from Florence, Italy. where it 1s 
tr shes as the ‘sealdino’. (Kashmir had no recorded contact with ue _ 
‘eer age. Leh, which did, never knew the ‘kangri’, But Cen everyais 
While in India-including the Taj Mahal-is supposed to have come from 
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In the case OF the Aaneri there nis 


fo such historians, tet I , 
(iy sue Kashinini [terature fo suey 4 


roe, according : 
tun I | ? Ccntury A.W), 


detinite referenees in 
contraption.) 
Ritwal significance 
Made and sold abd lu Srinagar. 
Barimulla; Sopore, and i) Kupward, 
Lolab are particularly hardy. 


The dangri is used in Muslim as well Hindu rituals, 
Batmaloo and Habba Kadaly ii) fy 


Lolab, The Kangrns «at SOpOreE and 


Lacquer woodwork 


Also known as lathe-cum- 
subtle cratts. Nor is it unique to, prac | 
Articles made of wood are covered with a bright, shiny film of lacquer. The 
colour below this film is a deep, artificial looking brown. Items thus made 
include abacuses, bedsteads, child-walkers, ladles, rice measures, rolling 


lacquer work, this is not one of Kashmir's more 
or even mainly practised in, Kashmir. 


pins, spinning wheels, stools and toys. 
In Kashmir the craft is centred around Anajfitnag. 


Leather 
Partly because of political correctness and partly because of changing tastes 
this is a dying craft. Till the 1960s and "70s, the Bund would be overpowered 
by the strong odour of leather jackets, bags, portmanteaux, gloves, caps and 
upholstery, Prices are low by any standards. 

Kashmiri leather’s speciality was that it lasted very long. The 19" century 
British veterinary surgeon, William Moorcroft. was an expert in horses, and 
thus saddles, He wrote, "A fabric of much greater importance to Great 
Britain than that of damasked sword-blades, is that of Yirak leather, or 
ct anon ce fa ong ed ey anda 
tie tealy olen a ts ie canal l ie pleces had been in use eighteen 

S20 ba ' Worse for constant wear.’ 

cat ith ne perry Whe met of ing The 1 
water, with a layer of p acide ; hs preanesl, ane placed sain of clean 
. pounded galls between every twa ckine 5 

employed to tread them down daily. fron ca cas ee ne 
days, fresh galls being added every ith day Pe Seari,  nes twerkyiiye 
skin) is then put into water again and todde They are then hung to dry...(The 
disappears, when it is polished by bein o ar rubbed until al] greasiness 
instrument.’ § Well rubbed with a blunt iron 
Products; Gloves, Jackets 


All of them are hand-stit 3 ices : 
os : sign specified by the customer. 


» Dal Gate, the Fourth Bridge, Polo View: 


t 
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Made in Srinagar at: Ahsan Saheb, Ali Kadal, Amda Kadal, Bahl 
pabtal, Dalal Mohalla, Fateh Kadal, Hazratbal, Kachgari Masjid. Kalamdan 
Pora, Kani Mazar, Khajapora, Lal Bazar, Nalabal. Nawah Bazar, Patther 
Masjid, Rehbab Saheb, Sadarbal, Sehyar, Sikh Bagh, Thag Bab Saheb. and 
Urdu Bazar. } 


achipora, 


Mats 


Those who live in houseboats have traditionally both made and used mats. 
These are placed under the bedding and carpets, to provide additional warmth. 
The poor all over Kashmir use these tough mats, known as wageu. They 
are made from pits (reed mace), a plant grown in swamps. Some such mat- 
making goes on in the Dal Lake itself, in the inner ‘lanes’ behind the tourist 
houseboats. Kalpana Manglik, an expert, rates the mats of Lasjan, which is 
south of Srinagar, as the best in Kashmir. 


Namdas 


(Pron. num-da, if singular.) These are inexpensive floor coverings or rugs 
made of pressed felt, and patronised by the middle classes. They are used 
mostly in the winters because of the warmth they provide. ‘Namdas’ are 
usually made of a mixture of wool and cotton yarn: the greater the proportion 
of wool, the more expensive the ‘namda’. You can leave the cotton out, but 
never the wool. Cotton is used mainly to provide bulk. Besides, cotton gives 
a ‘namda’ its strength and durability. 

The fibre is pressed into shape manually. ‘Namdas’ are then embroidered, 
with cotton or woollen thread, in the ‘chain-stitch’ (see above) tradition. 
They can be round, oval or rectangular. Sizes vary between 2’ x 3” and 9° 
x 12°. The amount of wool used in a namda can be anything between one 
and eight kilograms. 

This craft is believed to have been developed in Central Asia around the 
first century A.D. ‘Namdas’ were imported in large numbers from Yarqand 
till the beginning of the 19" century. Central Asian ‘namdas’ were plain and 
unadorned. They were imported into Kashmir and embroidered in the “jalik- 
doozi’ style. They were then re-exported to the rest of the world. This trade 
was at its peak during the First World War. Around 1929, the USA became 
a major customer. 

It is estimated that 2,00,000 plain ‘namdas’ were imported into Kashmir 
every year till 1940. Because of this enormous demand, around 1929 the 
craftsmen of Kashmir started making ‘namdas’ locally. In the beginning the 
number of ‘namdas’ made locally was small and their quality inferior. In 
1938, a full-fledged ‘namda’ industry was set up in Kashmir. As a result, 
by 194] Kashmir stopped importing ‘namdas’ altogether. Which was just 
aS well, because in 1947 the route to Yarqand was closed off because of 
the changed political situation, 
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In Srinagar they are sold at the so-called Central Market, 1 
K hadi Bhandars, Polo Wiew and Rainawall. 

They are made at: i) In Srinagar district: Agalmir, Channa Dora Mohalla 
Chhargari Mohalla, Chamadoori, Dekhdarhar, Dhakahbab Saheb, Doompor3, 
Gojwara, Jamalatta, Kant Mazar, Khanwart, Mal!pora, Koker Bach 
Makhdoom Kocha, Mehraj Gunj, Rang Masjid, Sehyar Nawab Bazar 
Sukalipora, Umar Colony, Wantapora and Zahidpora. ) 

ii) In Kupwara district: Kupwara town. 


1 sl 


Paper 

In the chapter on Kashmiri art, [| have mentioned Kashmir’s handmade 
paper. | have so much historical material (and not very old stuff either: 
apparently this legendary paper was being made till the carly 20" century) 
on Kashmir’s fabled paper that | could devote a full chapter to it, But 
what's the point? You can’t go out and purchase it because it’s not being 
made any more. It is almost a mission with me to revive this art. Wish me 
luck. 

Papi¢r Mache 

(pron.: pip-yay ma-shay) As its French name suggests, this craft uses 
mashed paper as its raw material. Delicate designs are then painted on this 
base, which is also lacquered. The craftsmen themselves used to call the 
art the *Adr-e-Valamdani’, 

The Process: Paper is soaked in water till it is reduced to a very soft 
pulp. After that it is pounded. A liquid adhesive is added to the mashed 
material. The mixture is smeared over a vasa/ (mould). When it sets and 
dries it is painted upon and then varnished to add gloss, Periodic varnishing 
over the years adds to the gloss. (The craftsmen’s own varnish 1s perfectly 
colourless and transparent. It is made by boiling the clearest ‘copal’ [sumdras] 
in pure turpentine.) 

There are three or four different grades of papiér mache. The orading 
depends on how fine the pulp to which the paper had been pounded was. 
This fineness in turn determines how smooth the finished good will be. 
Prices vary widely according to the smoothness of the finish. They #'° 
depend on whether pure gold leaf was used in the designs or bronze dust 


or mere golden paint was. Real gold lasts much longer and its colour does 
not fade or tarnish. | 


The best pieces should be able to hold hot water. 
In addition, there is-and has been since at least the 19" century-Hnl ier 
papier mache. Cardboard, wood or even leather is painted over in the pap 


mache style for those who can not afford the real stuff. Hye" pres? 


ation 





At 
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cardboard with the tip of a finger, it will vive slightly. Real Papier maché 
wort. (Nor will wood, though.) 


Most designs are brightly coloured. Intricate branches with ornamental 
leaves are a favoured theme. Human and animal figures, too, come up now 
and then. 


History: Like many other crafts, this was brought to Kashmir by the 
ereat Sultan Zain-ul-Abedin, Experts were invited from Samarqand 
(Uzbekistan) and, for some historical reason, this art became the monopoly 
of the Shias (Shittes) of Kashmir. Syed Turab, who lived in the 19" 
century, Was the most celebrated practitioner of this craft in recent centuries. 
Its local name is kar-e-qalamddni (the art of the pen-case), perhaps because 
historically pen-cases were the most popular papiér maché product. It is 
also known as kar-e-munagyash (painted work). 

Lhasa was traditionally a major market for Kashmiri papiér maché. So 
was Paris. 

According to the Dastkari Hat Samiti, ‘Mughal kings often commissioned 
entire communities of craftsmen to make gifts as well as decorative panels 
and other items for palaces.’ The bdrddaris (pavilions) of the Mughal gardens 
at Nishat and Shalimar have panels made of papiér maché. Most of them 
date to the 17" century and have, therefore, faded considerably. 

Uses: Almost anything can be made of mashed paper. Table lamps, tables, 
picture frames, folding screens (which serve as room-dividers), vases, trays, 
just anything. In the early twentieth century some imaginative shawl- 
manufacturers got cartons made of papiér maché to send their shawls to 
Paris in. (There the empty cartons were resold separately.) 


Items made of papiér maché and sold in shops include bangles, bowls, 
boxes, cabinets, Christmas-tree ornaments, cups, dressing table sets (to Keep 
toiletries and jewellery in), mirror-holders, panels, photo frames, screens, 
table-and pedestal-lamps, vases, wall-plaques and writing sets (pen-case, 
paper-knife, writing pad and stationery holder). 

Sold in Srinagar at Alam Giri Bazar, Amira Kadal, the Bund, the so-called 
Central Market, Dal Gate, Hari Parbat, Hassanabad, Hawal, Nagin, Nowpura, 
Polo View, Rainawari, Residency Road and Zadi Bal. 

Made in Srinagar at Adalat Masjid, Akilmir, Alamgiri, Amda Kadal, Aram 
Mohalla, Aram Pora, Arwat, Babapora, Bagwan Pora, Baharbar, Bota Kadal, 
Budoo Bagh Chinkral Mala, Cyana Mohalla, Donipora, Hassanabad, Hasi 
Bhat, Kachi M ohalla, Kaka Mohalla, Kamgarpora, Khajan Pora, Khushal Sar, 
Lal Bazar, Langipora, Madeen Sahib, Mandibal, Mughal Mohalla, Pazwal 


Pora, Pokherbal, Shamsawari, Sheshgari Mohalla, Shri Bhat, Sikh Bagh, 
Syed A fral, Syedpora, Vichar Nag, Zadibal and Zari Mala. 


| farvéey Dewdn's 
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Kashmi, 
| Dyed ae TOM, 
Made in Bdrdmadld at Delina and Wary 
Made in Pulwelmd af Gangoo and: Sultsoo, 
Pastirvvinn 
(See ‘Shawls’ below.) 
Perfumes 
Kashimith perfumes have been an obsession of mine since the carly 1990s. 
When | discovered that Srinagar and Jammd had fairly nice ty 


aditiorys if 
making traditional afar perfumes, (Attar is a Greco- Turkish system, blended 


With India’s own.) It's a dying art because modern young: ladies in India 
prefer subtler, factory-made, Western or Western-style perfumes, Jammg 
has just Qo varieties of attar, jasmine and rose, Kashmir has 


at least a 
dorven, 


It is difficult to obtain traditional Kashmiri perfumes today, 
this was always so, The 1890 Gazetteer records, “Tl 
made in Kashmir used to be considered 
Appears, however, to have been an article 


Apparently 
le Salta’ [attar?] of roses 
superior to any other: jt never 
of commerce.” It still isn’t. 
In Kashmir, the almost odourless walnut oil (see the chapter on ‘Flora’) 
has traditionally been used as the medium for extracting the perfume of 
jasmine, iris (ammbak), narcissus (vimberzal), dalfodil (nargis), chamomile 
\Oabeena) and the yellow rose (zeba). One weight of these flowers IS put 
into a bottle containing three weights of the ou. The bottle is placed in 
sunlight for forty days, by which time the oil acquires the perfume of the 
flower, 

Towards the end of the 20!" 
phased out in favour of more 
perfumes are strictly he 


century this traditional method was 
weslern-ins 
rbal in origin. 

Since these perfumes are m 
be able lo purchase only perfumes-of-the-season, The few shopkeepers 
who sell Kashmiri perfumes rarely have oul-of-season perfumes, even though 
these perfumes are very stable and. if stored in sealed bottles, can last for 


et Ts, i We i. + ’ " 
- S Mt the bottles are lef uncorked the perfumes gradually evaporate. 
leretore, they make excellent room-fresheners 


Some of the better known perfumes 
Firdaus: This is made of the | 
ay ade Of the juices of the: llow Ba hich 

; 3 ; , | aw B wer, wie 
blossoms in April and May. yellow Batposh flo 

Ai j é rfp 7 . | / 4 

oe Zafrdn: This Perfume is extracted from saffron (see ‘Flora’). 

OF THis perfume like turnentine : . 


vradually 
pired methods. However, Kashmiri 


ade on a very small scale, you will normally 
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jasmine: This perfume comes in two colours. req and yellow 

tracted from flowers that are yellow, white o; blue. oO 
es ‘ai . & i: 

Bred Mushk: A seed, also called * Bred Mushk’, yields this perfume. The 

d looks like a raw almond, The tree bears i 
seed LOOK. 


| a yellow flower 
sarch-April and, if sufficiently sunny, in February as well. 
\yhe 7 i i : | ” 

Rose: This perfume ts extracted from the petals of roses. The roses are 
pink (Kashmiri gulab) or red (Roosi gulab), ‘Gulab’ means ‘rose,’ and 
‘Roosi’ means “Russian.” 


4 


It is 


and fruit in 


Amber: A tuber that, naturally, grows underground, yields this perfume 
which, too, is somewhat like a resin. 


Ishq pechan: A light blue flow 


er that blossoms in March and yields the 
perfume of the same name. 


Sandalwood: This perfume is extracted from sandalwood (which is 
purchased trom the South Indian state of Karnataka). 


Kashmiri perfumes are normally sold as concentrates. 


They are pure 
extracts. As a result they appear to be more 


expensive than attars from 
other parts of India and Pakistan, which have been diluted in white oil. Nor 


are colours added to Kashmir? perfumes. 


Kashmiri perfumes have, for that reason, often been used to make bath 
waters fragrant. One drop of a Kashmiri perfume is normally sufficient for 
a tub full of water. 


Sold at Lal Chowk and Amira Kadal. 


Pherans 


Traditionally this has been a loose, rough, plain, tweed cloak for men as 
Well as women. It has been transformed by the Delhi market-place into a 
Pretty, embroidered, long-shirt for women, which fits snugly atop the gameez 
(long-shirt) worn with the shalwar (loose trousers) and which is now made 
of some fine cloth such as ‘ruffle/ raffal’ 
embroidered and at least a 


. The neckline is now invariably 


foot long. The cuff and hem, too, are embroidered 
see ‘chain-stitching’ above.) The embroidery can be up 
‘0 an inch thick. The Khanqah-e-Mualla area of Srinagar (near the Shah-e- 
Hamadan Shrine) is the best place for such deep embroidery. 


_ltis believed that the word pheran is a corruption of the Persian peh- 
ra-han (lit. 


‘ ‘garment’). This would imply that the Mughals brought this 
TESS to Kashmir. But why would they? They never wore anything like this 
themselves Answer: The Mughals did this to de-martialise the thitherto 
Tay 


ce Kashmiris, by making them wear this sloppy dress. So the theory 
oh, 
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i all a & Pa i Lay oN 
Increasingly there's evidence that the ‘pheran’ has beer i 
since much before the Muylials. A 
came upon shows people in ‘wrans : 
to Kashmir more than two hundred years before the Mughals. 


‘ asl ag 
a . Th 
1Sth century miniature pajnyin, ir 


7 F. Way | 
. Besides, the Persian languace .. | 
ie ee bh Cdine 


Pottery 

The glazed ‘Dal Crate pottery,’ brown, while or green, is Made in the 
neiphbouring Rainawart area. Glass powder is used for the o uN 
‘Martabans’ are the most popular products made thus. These are larve vessel. 
in which pickles are preserved, sometimes for as lony as a year or even two 
Curds are set in smaller brown pots made of the same material. Dinner sie 
lca sets and vases are some the other items made of glazed pottery 


lazing 


Less fancy, unglazed pottery is used in the rituals of the Kashmiri 
Pandits, especially during Shiva Ratri. The Kashmiri equivalent of the ‘hot 
walter bottle’ is the Aunpri (see above). The pot inside the kaneri, as wel| 
as the tobacco-receptacle of the hookah, are the other commonly used 
tems of pottery, - 
Glazed as well as ordinary pottery is sold in Srinagar at Dal Gate Habba 
Kadal, Ishber, Kral Khud and Rainawari. 

The pottery of Tsrar (Chr; sharief is | ) 

4 r Ch : =f? F ib 5s Le r a a : 
rie cae pied) ( on e-Sharief is known for its colours, normally 
, -' mes THowers, green or White, are drawn on the pots. 

Shahtoosh 

Also known as ‘toosh’ 
( Hown as ‘toosh’. See ‘Shawls’ below.) 
Shawls 

see the cha , Fachint 2 oy 
(See the chapter on ‘Kashmiri shawls.’) 


Sherbets 


Sherbets’ are a by-product of the 
medicines. Though Unanj literally 
medicine found in all Muslim lands 


Unani (vu-nd-ni) method of making 
eas “Greek, this is the system of 
in the rest of South Asia colas are —, mainland India. However, as 
Though this “© €eing ‘sherhers’ kK ir as W 
| s art has ae 1 erbets* out of Kashmir as well. 
eters > Survived into the 215! Century. it m: an th 
all of the century ury, It might not last into the 
Kashmiri ‘s/ey | 
| Herberty’ tan SP 
The houses ang mainly in the Fateh Kadal area of Srinagal- 
hub of this craft, Mostly people 0ad outside the Khangah-e-Mu’alla are the 
rhe Kosgars have now ar of the Kosgar Caste make Kashmiri ‘cherbels - 
become medica] , & the professions. Some of them have 
thus, very few left behind to make 
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The method: The ingredients used are chiefly flowers and herbs. 13 
are put Into a large cauldron (deigh) on a base of water or re cae 
liquid. The cauldron is then heated, preferably on a log-fire. A sarposh-like 
lid is placed atop the cauldron. These are thick and heavy lids made of 
metal, often with fine patterns etched on them. They are a ae ee 


ee bisitlal., 


they rise towards the centre, and right in the middle there is a small peak 


te ne hn 
They, thus, look somewhat like the domes of Islamic mosques. : 

During the making of ‘sherbets’ these lids (sarposhes) are placed upside- 
down atop the cauldron, the peak pointing downwards. After a while, steam 
begins to rise from below. It collects on the convex surface of the surposh 
and condenses there as a liquid. [Because the convex lid has been placed 
upside-down, it is concave now.] This liquid slides down towards the peak, 
fom which it starts dripping down. There’s a receptacle below the “peak” 
which receives the thick, concentrated sherbet. 

The ‘sherbet’ is then stored in large glass pitchers. 

Custom-made; The best ‘sherbets’ are made to order, with ingredients 
used in the precise ratio desired by the customer. For some reason sherbet 
makers do not stock glass-bottles to sell their product in. So, take empty 
bottles along. Or you will wind up paying a small fortune for the bottle. 
Silk 
Karnataka and Bengal and Benares have always produced more silk than 
Kashmir. Raw silk loses some of its weight during boiling: Kashmiri silk 
loses the most in the world (25 to 30%). (In Japan, and in other parts of 
India, the loss is around 20 to 22%.) A study conducted by the State 
government around 1983 indicated that this meant that the silk industry of 
Jamma and Kashmir was less efficient and more wasteful than elsewhere. 
However, going through 19"" century records I noticed that this has always 
been so and might even be a characteristic of Kashmiri silk. 


The silkworm of Kashmir is smaller than elsewhere and feeds only on 
mulberry leaves (vs. four kinds of leaves elsewhere). Mughal historians 





noticed that ‘the mulberry (was) little eaten. Its leaves (were) reserved for i 

the silkworm’, Later administrations, like the Dogras, preserved the mulberry 
tree by law. 7 
History: While silk might have been made in Kashmir as early as in 2,000 
B.C., that’s only a guess. The earliest references to trade in Kashmiri-silk | 

date to around the 14" century A.D. It would be taken to Bukhara in Central 
Asia and thereafter sold in places as far apart as Damascus and Europe. The . 
Mughal emperor Jehangir as well as his father’s historian, Abul Fazl, both ‘ 
ii 


Mention that silkworms’ eggs were imported from Gilgit and Tibet. 


oe & hell 


ce | 
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A recurrent theme throughout history has been that the 


| uantity af Silk 
produced in Kashniir was ‘insullicient Cor domestic Purposes? (Thic 
relerence is from Moorcroft, 1824, during the Sikhs rule.) 


Around TSS, there was an epidemic amone the silkworne OF Europe 
So, Hatin experts came over to Kashmir and took back 25,000 OUNCES of 
seed. Mahdnigt Gulab Singh had by then made his Chict Physician, Hakim 
Arim. responsible tor all silk-related matters, His son, Hlakin Abdur Rahim, 
Mong with a Punjabi partner, carried the tradition forward, a few 


kilograms of seed smugyled into Kashmir tram Kabul, concealed in Walnut 
shells. 


Using 


During Maharaji Ranbir Singh's reign, silkworm seeds were 


mMported 
from China and distributed among rural people. To add to the co 


sMopolitan 
pedigree of Kashmiri silk. expertise was brought in’ from Murshidabad 


(Bengal), around 1870. Under Bengal supervision one silk factory each Was 
setup in Anaftndy town and Srinagar (at Haft Chindr), Both Were called 
the Murshidabad factories. Later a silk laclory was established at 
Raghunathpor, near Naseem Bagh (Srinagar), which was called the 
Berhampore Factory! The Bengali connection was thus augmented. (See 
also “Afghan Military Camp" in the chapter on Srinagar City.) 

In 1895, Sir Walter Lawrence Wrote that K 
to the requirements of silk rearing” beca 
the Kashmiri knew how to repulate the 
mulberry seed (in Kashmir) is pure 
Sted." 


ashmiri houses were ‘suited 
use they were ‘well ventilated and 
lemperature.” GMD Sufi adds, ‘The 
rand better strained than the foreign 


The Dogra Maharajas* contribution 
enormous, However, it is difficult to 
‘Silk-weaving was introduced to Kas 
1885-1925), For one, his own ance 
respect. 


Kinds of silk products made 


to the silk industry of Kashmir was 
agree with the Dastkari Hat Samiti thal 
hmir by Maharaja Pratap Singh’ (reign: 
stors had done a splendid job in this 


in Kashmir: Charmose satin, chiffon, chinon, 
crepe, habutti silk, satin and tabby. Scarves, saris and silk cloth are among 
the products made. The saris are mostly printed outside the state. 


Purchase: It is always safer to purchase silk from the Government Silk 
Factories at Raj Bagh and Ram Bagh. You know what you are getting. But 
the private shop at Raj Bagh, next to the factory, is cheaper, and shops on 
Residency Road cheaper still. Please 80 to these private shops only if you 
are certain that you can tell the difference between real and artificial silk. 


or if the shop has a good reputation, | can't. So | got conned by a private 
shop once. 
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Silve rware 
scher-e-Kashmir’ Sheikh Abdullah used to present ornamental Chinar leaves 
made of silver, to special friends. Gen. KV Krishna Rao, Governor of the 
state in the 1990s, revived this tradition. You vet these leaves only ai Brdes 
(takes 10-12 days) and you pay only for the silver. The craftsmanship 
normally comes free. (The silver can not, by definition, be pure. [t has to 
be alloyed with a bit of some other metal to make it possible to work on.) 
Lotus leaves are the other indigenous product made of silver. Hawenee: 
much of Kashmir’s silver-work follows the traditions of the rest of North 
India and of the Raj. Other items made of silver include bowls, boxes, 
cigarette cases, CUPS, dinner sets, goblets, plates. tea-and coffee-pots, trays, 
trinket-boxes, tumblers and vases. All these are made by hand. 
Silversmiths are to be found in most major towns of Kashmir. They are 
concentrated in Srinagar city, though, There are good silversmiths in Lambert 
Lane (off the Residency Road) and next to the Hanuman Mandir in the 
Amira Kadal area. Most of them double as jewellers. Silverware is also 
made and sold in Srinagar at Kalashpor, Rajouri Kadal, Zaina Kadal and 


arab Khana. 


Turquoise-work 
This kind of jewellery is, essentially, ‘mosaic in brass’. Tiny pieces of 
turquoise are dyed and then set in brass. This method is used to make 
ashtrays, boxes, brooches, ear-studs, jewellery, necklaces and vases. This 
craft came to Kashmir around the late 19" century. 


Walnut 

(Please also see the section on ‘Walnuts’ in the chapter on ‘Flora’. In that 
section we deal with the fruit, its oil, walnut dyes and the tree. Below we 
are concerned with handicrafts made of walnut wood.) 

ood for furniture, cabinets and, indeed, the 


Walnut is the preferred w eed 
the glow that comes from within the 


construction of houseboats, because of 
wood, because of its grain and because of its colour. 

The grain is most pronounced-and the colour the darkest, almost black- 
in the root of the walnut tree. At the other extreme are the branches-light, 
almost blonde, in colour and with almost no grain, The trunk comes In 
between on both counts. Because of this the wood of the root is the highest- 
Priced, that of the branches the cheapest and the trunk in between. 

The colour of wood can vary hugely between one part of the same free 
and another. So, the lighter part is dyed to look exactly like the darker part. 
ae many people like the natural variation in shades. Therefore, 
es men often don’t dye smaller handicrafts like trays 

alnut wood. 


and bowls made of 
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ainut wood can Wall. VW ood that has been lar 


C ee eee T seasoned vA + - me 
canoe: had been cut, ts the best. That way 


Far the tree 
a a bedded is sia evaporates and the wood does aj} 
all Se ee aamvertea Tite furniture. The best w Oa has the 
is ens | - bea ackea rings of the tree need to be shown off 
et  pachasii a felled walnut tree and leaving it to seasop 


. 7 =~ a ki” 
iti the final Oro uel. ig the tinal price ‘eh that much. 
“ ,ears Natur Inere.ises , . 

for two vears naturally 


are not a defect. However. many customers don't like them. So, 


| } | t! 14 Me 


of the wood is what stands out rather than the carving, Which will be just 
a thin strip along the edges (with, normally, a motif in the centre). 

There is also an inferior type of walnut tree called the zangu!, which does 
not bear fruit. Its wood isn’t as strong, either, and has no grain. Sometimes 
In a piece of furniture all the visible parts are made of normal walnut wood, 
but parts which are not seen from the outside are of zarewl. This lowers the 
price. 

The furniture that vou buy should be of wood which is at least one inch 
thick. Less than that will be cheaper but will also last much less. 

Maintenance’ Wax polish is the best. Varnish isn't, because it hides the 
grain and changes the colour. 

Other products: Boxes, bedsteads, bowls, cabinets, cupboards, furniture, 
panels and screens, This author's invention-and a very elegant one, if] may 
say so myself-is a cabinet that stores 1200 CDs but can be broken down 
into four modules of 300 CDs each. 

Made and’ or sold in Srinagar city at the Bund. Dal Gate, Hari Parbat, 
Hassanabad, Hawal, Kawdara, Nageen, Nalamar Road, Nowhatta. Polo View, 
Rainawan and Safa Kadal. 


Made at: i) In Srinagar: Akal Mir, Amda Kadal, Bag-e-Goji Lankar. 


Bagwan Pora, Bota Kadal, Budshah Mohalla, Channa Mohalla, Dalipora. 

Dekhdar Har, Fateh Kadal, Hamambal, Hathi Khan, Kachri Mohalla, Kak 

Sathoo, Kalamdan Pora, Kani Dewar, Kani Mazar. Khajpora, Khudpora, Lal 

Bazar. Madeen Saheb, Mandibal, Mir Masjid, Narwara. Patlipora (Payeen), 

Shah Mohalla, Shati Bagh, Shri Bhat, Syed Hamid Pora and Urdu Bazar. 
ll) In Budgam: Shankarpora. 


li) In Kupwara: Tangdar, Trehgam. 
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Wickerwork or willow basketry 

| had been looking at those inexpensive baskets all my life. displayed: a 
shops in the Dal Gate and Hazratbal areas of Srinagar, never civine Sheep 
much thought, because basket-work has traditionally been considered iti 
art. In the late 1990s, however, | started getting calls from Fried in 
Chandigarh and Bombay to get them clothes-bins and ‘boxes for aeaurinee 


"ee 


and books’ made of the same willow-rushes. Suddenly, imaginative new 
use 
you plan to take them to the hot plains, please purchase them unvarnished 
and keep sprinkling them with water periodically, to make them last longer. 

Going through the taxes levied by Kashmir’s own Sultans (1320-1586), 
| noticed that basket-work was one of the items to be taxed. That tells us 
how old the craft ts. 

In the early 20" century an experiment was conducted to grow British 
(weeping) willows in Kashmir. It worked. In fact, because of the fertility 
of Kashmir’s soil, the twigs produced were longer than in even England 
itself. 

Products: Baskets, clothes-bins, containers for bottles (so they don't 
break in transit: and to make it easier to hold very hot bottles), lamp shades, 
picnic hampers, shoe-racks, sofa sets and tables. The medium is so flexible 
that almost any kind of container can be made of wickerwork. 

Made at: i) In Srinagar city: Anchar, Hazratbal and Soura, ii) In Srinagar 
district: Ganderbal, Haren and Shalabag; 11) In Anafitnag: Doru and Qaimoh; 
iv) In Budgim: Tsrar-e-Sharief. 


Woollen articles 

Blankets and other woollen articles are made in Bandipore, Budgam, Beerwah, 
Chadoora, Guréz, Hafidwara, Inder Gadodar, the Lolab valley, Magam, 
Nadihal, Pulwama, Shopian, Sopore, Tarzoo, Tilail and Tral. 


Crafts that you can’t take home 


The Khatam-band ceiling 
You might find the ceiling of the room in your houseboat or upmarket hotel 
made of polished wood, with pretty, geometric patterns on it, The “base 
of the ceiling would be flat, like ceilings everywhere. However, regardless 
of the design, after every two or three inches in every direction there would 
raised surfaces, made of thin strips of wood, no longer than. wo’ tee 
Inches cach. The patterns could be squares, rectangles, octagons, diamonds 
ot design that could possibly be made with little strips of wood. ra 
P's about %4” wide, about an inch thick and as mentioned, two or three 


s were being found in the luxury market for Kashmiri basket-work. If 
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‘aches lone. The flat surface above (yes, above) these Strips ts not one fp, 

ae » af hundreds of flat litte meces of woud -- 
flat board, either. It is made of hundrecs ot tat lie p 8s Of Wood, out inp. 


ee eattettTi tT: coe a ae & 


Squares. rectangles of whatever a — se —_— ‘Fr eee. 6G ae Fan 


a 


pieces are around 3” x 3°. and as thick as @ scale’ foot-rule 
‘Khatam-band ceilings. thus, aré made Of 2 er) 205 Sumer of ten 
pieces of wood. The flat pieces alternate with the sips They are fines 
together—without a single naijl-as in a jigsaw puzzie.. [hese ceilings ong; 
fortune, but entirely because of the labour involved In fitting tir. flat ps 
into grooves inside the thicker strips. (Each thin-flet piece has to fit op. 


grooves in the four to six thick strips that surround tL) The wood Ss. 
because it consists entirely of the waste wood generaiec while may 
windows, doors, wall panels and floors for that house. 


Mirza Haidar Dughlat brought this art. called the ‘gorom-foad, foe 


Central Asia to Kashmir in the 16° century. The wood used is 2 mane: 
of dark walnut and lighter coloured pine. The better known (Muslim) seis 
of Srinagar and all the Dogrd palaces of Kashmir have excellent ‘rao. 


band” ceilings. The palace at Chenaini (Udhampur, Jammt) hes 2 decnine 
‘khatam-band” ceiling. 


"ar 


There are several dozen different ‘igtaram-Aane ontttems How = =r. ao 


el fe ee ee lage ma. = a] =i 


of the classical designs are no longer being executed. The Chhenztel es 


of Srinagar is a good place to find experts in this 


(Also known as ‘tali-pinjra® and ‘achk: iz*.) 


obs 


“Pinjra” means “cage.” “Kari’ is a suffix that m 


25 lait means “-work.” Thus. toced 
the two mean ‘Cage-work, “Zali’ seems to he the Kashmist aroneler & 


fw 
a — = a= 
a 


Pinjra-kari, thus. is 2 kind of openwork or Laticework [1 is dont of 
fences, doors, railings. ventilators. fOOt-partitions, screens and windows 
Why it evolved The theory is thar this form of openwork evolved 
oe .: = a ee * Istim. he Sexes had to be sepregess 
- : i J ead he WOME of the nw? feestaet to oe 
what was going on in the 


2 Men's Section. For amme. novel women yammes 
to see the Proceedings of the court On festive fice a mids 
women wanted to see the singing ar hee main’ ects 

screen that had lint aga 


id dancing in the men's secpon 4 
Has 22Ps. OF interstices, | 
| e“r>. OF Interstices, between 
would separate the two sexes Women 


5 . m«i) oh 
the artwork 21! ove 


= 


bei ‘< ae could see throwech it without thems 
Bb HAS SG Sf SLi: =a 


€ oTaves of saints tn<i4 . jaan 
the graves ot saints inside. Women are not allowed inside sa they can kel 
In through the interstices of the Ietticework, When vou dave f = 
s } ‘. “ | 3 ee a f ime ek 2 ee err : 
airport towards the city, then roughhy 1 < L- lster where the close COS 
st a = = 7 = be ee 
to ar end. Of] the lett TOU will = on hg cher 


oes = 
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has been Known to Islamic lands almost Since the 
a be Ok 


too, there are references to glass jp ANclent lit 


advent of Islam 
F ass —— aa. va 
Keys Titilh | =. | ~Talure, The 15” 
ee. Zaina Dab (see below) used glass panes 4S Well as Mirrors jp 
ey a” " . - . : *h 
al wre, And vet one ot the major uses of latticework WAS as 
ait iliik. - : . ? oo. % 
ua ried ; MATOW ahs Ee Sun’ 
wes in Windows. It filtered the rays of the sun: though in 


ear rh ; i re =e : 
MF En hon Stil rays are unwelcome is July. 


its 
@ Substitute 
Kashmir the 


‘. 1 
ae hide 
fi tt 


rhe craft came to Kashmir along with Central 
ne h bb 4 | | 

lim erafismen brought the art over. Howey 
AS i Pa 


saaqvar, Anaitndg and Bijbehara 
Sih hands : - 


Asian Islamic arc 
er, the 
Were among its big 
hy romantic Poemry: There is a whole body o 
se South Asia about spying the ladvlove throug 
jereen). In Kashmir, too, there are verses 
ty show her face through a cali 


hitecture, 
Kashmiri Pandits of 
fest patrons. 
f Urdu Poetry from the 
h the interstices of a chilman 
In which the beloved is asked 
pinjra screen. 
Histon. The extstence of pinjra work on 
Madni Saheb mosque indica 


rest 


Stone at Srinagar's 15% 
tes that this craft was know 
Abxiin’s time. The Sultan's celebrated [2 
was, however, the first building in Kashmi 
fashion. Thus, at least by the Sultan's tim 
crait. (See the chapter ‘A History 

Wood ts a very Kashmiri 
Sone in Kashmir, And ye 
own Sultans, with local 


century 
n during Zain-ul- 
“Storey palace, the Zaina Dab, 
r to use windows made in this 
© wood was being used for this 


of Kashmir’ for more about the palace.) 


material. The Mughals alone made mosques of 
tpinjra-kari' started out during the era of Kashmir’s 
stone-workers carving flowers, plants and vines on 
‘tone. Standards were not as good as in other Islamic lands. The art reached 
its peak in Kashmir during the Mughal period, and on wood, not stone. 


Zoona dab balconies 


One of the most EXcil 
the same as “dub*) 
Outer wall, like can 


ing forms of Kashmiri architecture is the ‘dab’ (pron. 
balcony. These are wooden balconies that jut out of the 
tilevers. Each balcony is big enough to seat eight or nine 
People, who sit on cushions, with their backs against the balcony’s three 
Nooden walls, There is plenty of space for several dishes between them. 


o"S fourth side opens into the living room.) — 
: Normally there are no brackets under the floors of these balconies, 


: always 
ai. spended in mid-air, often above River Jehlum. oe i 
Ri the architect's confidence that his balconies won't : ap 
© the "Wer under the weight of the people and the “ _——— 
‘ one ~ 4 i ? ; I . 
the Kashmiri word for ‘moon.’ A ae cuioie would 
Me Moon can be seen. The windows of suc nes. Moonbeams 
Woulg 0 Ye ‘pinjra-kéri: lattices instead of pass ihe fase’ pattern 
Woon wt the ving room through the spaces mane be fitted into 
* Sometimes glass panes of different colours wot 
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the lattice. In such cases the moonbeams entering the room would be mylyj. 
coloured. 

Some balconies of this kind have survived the arson of the 1990s ang 
are to be found along the Jehlum riverfront In Srinagar. | he riverfront near 
the Khangah-e-Mu’alla (Shah-e-Hamadan) and its opposite bank (the Patther 
Masjid side) is one such stretch. 

Palanguins: Brides are no longer carried in ‘palan Quins’. They were tif] 
the first half of the 20” century. The sides of these ‘palanguins’ were made 
of ‘pinjra-kdri’ laticework. If pieces of coloured glass were fitted in the 
interstices of a ‘palunguin’, it would be called an “Auna 4anpdna’ (‘the 
palanquin with mirrors’, even though it was glass and not mirrors that had 
been affixed), 

Where to find pinjra-kari work: i) Monuments and shrines: One of the 
finest examples of ‘pinjra-kdri' on stone is in the shrine of Thag (pron. like 
the central Indian rhug) Baba Saheb in Srinagar. Limestone has been used 
on the windows and recesses of this shrine. Lattices have been created 
there using the grape-vine pattern. The shrine of Akbar Deen Saheb at 
Dadasar, near Tral, is a first rate example of “pinjra-kdri’ in wood. (See 
‘Pulwama’ district.) The Khanqah-e-Faiz Panah shrine of Shah-e-Hamadin 
al Tral used to be almost as good, but it got burnt in the 1990s. The shrine 
of Batamaloo Saheb in Srinagar has some of the designs used at Dadasar, 

The mausoleums of several Kashmiri saints have ‘lids’ made of fine 
pinjra-kari latticework. Examples are the shrine of Rah Bab Saheb in Srinagar, 
where the sun and the stars are included in the pattern. The shrine of Baba 
Naseeb saheb is another example. Tsrar (Chrar)-e-Sharief used to be a 
third, till a Pakistani mercenary set it on fire in 1995. 

Ai) Private houses: Basheer Akhtar. writing in 1987, observed that ‘Houses 
with ‘zoona dahs* were all the rage in [Srinagar] in the olden davs. These 
days the few remaining examples of such houses are only to be found in 
nee = — i. sen —s about which it is said that in those 

emale nautch girls] would once enliven gatherings with theif 


eee scum Billa Kak Dhar’s house in Safa Kadal used to be an 
enent example Of *pinjra-kdri'. How Sr te’ Rav uamurbiesnucench aed ( 
latticework has been Wever, times have changed and all the 


removed from the window re glace wanes 


latticework in all the winde: j 
Makhdoom Saheb shrine. ork in all the windows of the o! 


Hi) Houseboats: 3 : ‘ 
of a ia: Today this art is kept alive mainly in houseboats, some 
ave railings in the ‘pinjra-kari’ style 
Oth ae . i ‘ 
Ventilators, epee nom Sefeens and railings, ‘pinjra-kdri’ is used i 
~~ t Omamental room-partitions, windows and doors. 
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Houseboats and shikaras 


A 19" century Englishman called Kennard is said to have built the first 
houseboat in Kashmir. Entirely possible. However. all that he did was to 
build a houseboat in the European tradition. Kashmir’s own houseboats 
(doongas) have almost always existed, One of the earliest references to them 
(and a disparaging one at that) is in the 16" century Ain-e-Akbari 

Kennard’s houseboat caught on. All modern Kashmiri houseboats resemble 
their twins on the Seine tn Paris-in concept, though not detail, Today there 
are more than 1,200 legal (and 700 legal) ‘modern’ (i.e. not including 
traditional residential doongas) houseboats on the Dal Lake alone. 

These are between 24 and 38 metres long, and 3 to 6 metres wide. Most 


of them are moored, almost permanently, to one of the shores of a lake (Dal 
or Nageen) or river (Jehlum or the tiny Tsont-e-Kol). If not a shore. then 
they'd be moored to an island. That's because they need permanent electricity 
lines and water connections. Some of them are connected to sewer lines, 
too. 

Normally these boats are shifted only when they need repairs-or when 
they find a more profitable site. Otherwise they remain moored at that site, 
almost forever. Sometimes wealthy tourists want to travel on a lake or river 
in a houseboat. In that case tug-boats pull the houseboat to the destination. 


A houseboat ts a full-fledged house, with two to four bedrooms, bathrooms, 
kitchen, drawing and dining rooms, a little ‘verandah’ and a large deck 
above. It is made entirely of wood-walnut, normally-and is a boat that floats 
on a river or lake. All houseboats have flat bottoms. Except that the rooms 
and bathrooms are smaller, you can expect the same kind of facilities as in 
a hotel in that price range: televisions and refrigerators in the living room, 
attached bathrooms, running warm water, often a bathtub, western style 
toilets, clean linen and a shelf of books. 

Typically, a shikara (boat) will ferry you from the road/ Boulevard to the 
houseboat. (This is not necessary if the boat is on the Jehlum. You can 
simply walk down from the Bund [embankment] to the boat.) Either way, 
the houseboat will be connected to firm land by a short plank. (The s/ikara 
ride to the nearest shore is normally free, if you’ve already checked into a 
houseboat or have a reservation. Obviously, it is free only on designated 
Shikaras. ) 

You'll step onto a small ‘verandah’. The first room that you will enter 
Will be a living room, normally with a khatam-band ceiling and walls made 
OF walnut, The carvings on these walls are generally a bit too rich by any 
othe oe including Kashmir’s own. Coyingly rich. The next room one 
fee, ih ining room. Then comes a corridor, which leads to two or three 
“ely four) bedrooms. It’s uneconomical to have just one bedroom. 
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Bathrooms normally have WENEM style ee ak Moder 
samen cucilaed shoats have a deck upstairs (often with garden umbrel] 
Almost all houseboats ee 
W soak in the sun. 

: ae eck the entire houseboat, or merely the ela that — need, 
L . opular only with young, foreign tourists, ever 
(Dewnniernet naa i : sory.) Room charges normally incl, 
let vou hire just one bed in a dormitory.) Tn Blce coa, estes ai Include 
food. In case you don’t want other people to stay nea wie — you can 
book the remaining rooms for half the advertised rent. Enea: tourists mostly 
come in the months when heating 1s not needed, heating 1s not included jn 
the rent. | — 

Sociologically, for some reason international tourists (who comprise just 
9% of the total) prefer houseboats. This gets reflected in the choice of 
crockery, cutlery, furnishings, ‘library’ (one bookshelf, normally) and even 
vaiitine; TOUFSIS from the rest of India stay in hotels as well. Foreigners who 
choose to stay in one of the three luxury hotels in town often want a few 
nights in a houseboat as well. All luxury hotels arrange this as part of the 
package. 

Tourists who like solitude opt for the Nageen Lake. The Dal Lake, 
however, is where the overwhelming majority of tourists stay, because It Is 
better located. 

To see what Kashmir’s own houseboats looked like before Mr. Kennard, 
all you have to do is to go to the Dal Gate and look at the downmarket boats 
parked on the still waters of the northern side (i.e. in the direction of the old 
Golf Course). These, too, have rooms but are not posh and are in the 
Kashmiri style, i.e. people sit and sleep on the floor and not on chairs and 
beds. 

These boats existed much before Akbar’s time (he wrested Kashmir in 
1586). His court historians recorded that he did not like Kashmiri houseboats. 
He preferred the two-storeyed version found in Bengal, which had elegam 
windows and of which he introduced a thousand into Kashmir. Somehow 
two-storeyed houseboats never caught on in Kashmir, partly because tall 
boats can’t pass under bridges. 


All Kashmiri boatmen (except in Hindi-Urdu films) are Muslims, an4 
belong to a community called hernz (silent ‘r’) in Kashmiri and ‘han-ji . 


Hindi-Urdu. They all claim to be descendants of Noah. (see ‘The people © 
Kashmir’) 


a5) 


Through history the Kashmiris have travelled-and carried grain, fruit and 
vegetables-from one end of the Valley to the other in boats. Large transpe 
boats are called the hahach and can carry up to 1,000 “maunds” of grant 
The doonga has a sloping roof and sidewalls made of matting. The boatme" 


and his family live in the rear, the passenger in the front. ‘Doonges sits 
up to 200 ‘maunds’. 


at 
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Shikaras are scaled-down versions of the ‘doonga’, meant entirely for 
ferrying passengers-from one bank of River Jehlum to the other if they are 
local passengers, and on pleasure cruises on lakes if tourists. Cloth awnings 
are used instead of matted roofs in ‘shikaras’, which have low, cushioned 
seats for six to nine passengers. (Around four, in the case of pleasure 
cruises.) 

While researching Kashmiri art, | came upon a 15" century painting of 
what is now known as the Shankaracharya hill. It showed several ‘shikaras’ 
floating on the Dal Lake. So, ‘shikaras’ are at least that old. 





a ee 
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Kashmiri Shawls 


— 


History: Kashmir is a cold place. Wool has always been plentiful, 5 is 
stands to reason that the Kashmiris have been making shawls for a< lone 
as there have been people in Kashmir. The oldest extant reference to Kashmin 
shawls is in Buddhist literature which dates to Emperor Ashok’s ace (¢. 259 
B.C.). The shawl industry of Kashmir, according to one estimate, emploved 
more than a lakh (a hundred thousand) workers at the beginning of the 245 
century. This figure must surely be an exaggeration. 

There are many references to Kashmiri shawls in ancient Hindy and 
Roman texts as well. Apparently, they “were worn by the proudest beauties 
at the court of the Casars”. (Historian G.M.D. Sufi has put this phrase is 
double-quotes but doesn’t say where he got it from.) 

The craft then went into a decline till the end of the 14° centun AD 
It was around A.D. 1378 that Shah-e-Hamadan, the much-loved saint from 
Iran, brought a new variant to Kashmir. The then king of Kashmir, Qutb- 
ud-Din, gave official patronage to the industry. 

In the sixteenth century, Naghz Beigh, a craftsman from Khugand (Central 
Asia), accompanied the Mughal governor, Mirza Haidar Dughlat, to Kashmir. 
He brought with him some very refined techniques, mainly how to weave 
red and green spots in regular rows into the texture of the shawl. 

The Mughals brought workers from Andijan [Turkestan] (see “Carpets. 
above) to Kashmir to upgrade the shawl industry here. They evolved the 
jtugha design. (The jiugha is an almond-shaped jewel Worn on the turban.) 

The Mughal Emperor Akbar (16" century) was a connoisseur of shawls 
a would get four kinds of shawls made: a) Toos Asal. These shawls “& 
i ese Soft. an wool of the toos(h) goats — 
de ales ee ees pie an as Is grey; b) Safed alich or ne 
Chheet, Gulibetun Keshdeh bee Sa flee wean eee a 
inet atts + Nesnden, Kulya or Purzdar; and d) Jamas: These “* 
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git century Mughal historian, Abul Fazal wrote, ‘In former times 
hie ; often brought from Kashmir, People folded them up in four 
shawls Mare them for a very long time. Nowadays they are venerally 
folds. a 1 folds, and merely thrown over the shoulder. His Majesty 
worl) Coe ogHivieneee to wear them double, which looks very well, His 
akbar] nas yuraves, in every possible way, the manufacture of shawls in 
Majesty or Lahore also there are more than a thousand workshops...” 
Ae cache journalist insists that Kashmiris ran these thousand-odd 
orkshops of Lahore. Pakistant scholars Sherry Rehman and Naheed Jafri 
. ¢ Even Abul Fazal implies this. We thus have a very significant insight 
stl how old the Kashmiri diaspora in Lahore is, 

Rehman and Jafri say that the Kashmiri shawl [or ‘shal,’ as they spell 
it] was 4 symbol of rank in Muslim courts all over the world and that it 
‘(rose] to official recognition from the Mughal empire.” They attribute the 
excellence of these shawls to Kashmir’s ‘unique access to the most 
unparalleled woolen yarn or raw material in the world through its location 
and trade routes through Kashmir... Although the Kashmiri Shal’s strength 
lies in the many forms and shapes it has assumed over the centuries. the 
peculiar weaving technique that it initially had became famous for the world 
over, the double-interlock twill tapestry method of handloom patterning and 
weaving is virtually extinct.’ 

In 1664, a visibly impressed Francois Bernier wrote, ‘These shawls are 
about a yard and a half long and a yard broad, ornamental at both ends with 
a sort of embroidery, made in the loom, a foot in width.’ (In the volume 
on ‘Ladakh’ in the chapter on the history of Leh, there are several references 

to how this trade has affected the histories of Kashmir and Leh.) 


George Forester added in 1783, ‘In Kashmir are seen merchants and 
commercial agents of the principal cities of northern India and also of 


Tartary, Persia and Turkey who, at the same time, advance their fortunes 
and enjoy the fine climate.’ 


© priciest shawls are foos(h), sozni and kdni. Toos(h) shawls: referred 


0 In the poetry of Habba Khatoon (late 16" century), are made of the wool 


Of an anim: : 
mal of the same name and their natural colours are black, white and 


Kashmi 4 
IT F “5 a . . a a = 
weavers settled in Lahore and Amritsar in a big way, because 


of the de ‘ 
Ludhiana 2 there. The British built a bazar for Kashmiri weavers in 


Shawls 7 ei to migrate there, to meet the demand for their 
© History of Leh w aoe was then ruled by the Sikhs. (In the chapter on 
© shaw] trade.) Ty « have more Insights into why the British meddled with 

the last straw aieey meee, WaS @ major famine in Kashmir in 1878 and 1879, 


hore, Amr: that led to the exodus of even more Kashmiri craftsmen to 
» AMfitsar and Ludhiana. 
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hen that the industry went into a decline 11 Kashrnip frre 


which it never recovered. There were Oe vont at } he lass of the 
French market because of the Franco- aK ne ° : ee WY DD ey 
of the upper end of the north Indian aba seam Aahar’ 
Nawabs were displaced by the British. | ne a i ; | ine - 
the biggest single patron, was annexed by bs ane . - * i > [ticdtasteea 
Revolution, which led to the manufacture of cheaper mach Hi de shawl 
(The last two reasons are also ! 


responsible for the wininy! QUT GO] Sewer) cythus 
arts and crafts of India such as Rasohli and Kashiniri miniature pert: 
However, even In th 


at period of decline, 4 shawl could cost £300 in Rashes 
itself, as Andrew Wilson 


recorded In L375. (Hefore that the price of a 
expensive shawl could be over £1,000.) Rehman and Jafri add a fount 


reason: ‘the rapacity of the tax and duty regime.’ 

Qne market that has not changed over the Jast two centuries 15 that of 
Bengal. Because of their love of shawls, the Bengal elite would ourchas 
Kashmiri shawls both from Kashmir and Amritsar, in addition to sometimes 
employing Kashmiri weavers in Bengal itself. As in Awadh, a Kashmin 
community settled in Bengal, because of the trade in and manufacture c 
shawls. 

The Afghans: The Afghans were the other rulers who patronised this 
industry. | 

The craft attained its present sophistication during the [8 century. Azad 
Khan was one of the Afghin Governors in Kashmir. (His period '» variousl 
given as 1783-92 and 1775-83.) It is said that during Azad's tenure an 
expert shawl maker called Ali Baba saw an animal! (perhaps a fowl) walk 


It was around | 


on a white sheet. Ali found the marks of the animal's claws etched 07 the 
sheet. The maestro decided to create shawls with similar etchings. 


—_ 
fies! 


replicated the footprints in embroidery. Thus was born Kashmir's 35 
sozun-kdri shawl. (See ‘Embroidery’ above.) This soon became the domrat 
style in Kashmir. Shawls of this kind used to be very inexpensive, (Ali Base 
used to live in Srinagar’s Sokali Pora neighbourhood. He was also known 
as Saced Baba and Ala Baba. Some claim that he invented Amali or ami 
shawls.) 

_ According to another tradition, Nadir Beigh, a master craftsman io 
pHINeSHER; came to Kashmir in the sixteenth century. That's when Mirza 
Haider Dughlat ruled the Valley. Some say that it was Nadir who brous 
to Kashmir the art of making shawls with colourful patterns. . 
iru oe alte called Khwaja Yusuf visited Kashmir. ne 

€ Khwaja who introduced in Kashmir the art of ™™ 


ot shawls. Others say that Yusuf only brought new designs with him 7 
us infused new life into an older craft. 
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‘anufacture of shawls flourished during the Sikh Period (1819. 
2 vee of the ‘inest shawls Were created during the reign of Mahdrdya 


» ea =. =%8 ' ‘: 
1346). adh The Maharaja got a shawl made on which were embr 
aaniit wile 


a achieve! 
al! te weesided’ shawls, in which the embroidery on both sides looks the 
eee fie made in 1864, during the reign of the Dogra Mahar 
caine. = ah, (See ‘Embroidery above.) The first such shawl w 
oo ny Mustafa Pandit and Aziz Pandit. 
yen ro the West: Around 1796, Abdullah Khan, the Afghan governor 
castor eave Syed Yahya, a visitor Irom Baghdad, an orange-coloured 
- | asa farewell gift. The Syed gifted that shawl to the Khedive of Egypt. 
Khedive cave it to Napoleon Bonaparte, who passed it on to Josephine. 
sod thus Paris acquired a taste for Kashmirt shawls. Or so the story goes. 


| oidered 
rents of his era. The shawl cost Rs. 5,000 to make 


ay 
as created 


Rival varns would have tt that the light veil on the back of Mona Lisa's 
head was 2 Kashmiri ring shawl, and that Europe knew of these shawls as 
early as in 1519 (not counting the ancient Romans, of course), 

‘Cashmere’ (i.e. pashmina) was a household name in Europe by Balzac’s 
time (late 19° century). 

Forty thousand looms sprang up in Kashmir by the early 19" century to 
meet the requirements of the European market. One to two thousand maunds 
of wool would be imported every year. As much as 80° of Kashmir’s 
shawl exports in the 19" century were to France; 10% to the USA: 5%% to 
tly and the remaining 5% to the rest of Europe. 

French traders picked up two-thirds of these exports in Kashmir itself, 
Kashmiri traders themselves exported the rest to London, where the shawls 
were sold at auctions. Even in London the purchasers were mostly French, 

Moorcroft noted that shawls were exported not only to the rest of India 
but also to Russia and Central Asia. Sir Walter Lawrence gave a more 
precise estimate of this export trade. He said that between [862 and 1870, 
the average annua! export of shawls was 25 to 28 lakh (rupees or shawls ts 
not clear). What is certain is that in the middle of the 19" century shawls 
Worth £130,000 used to be exported every year from Kashmir. Of this, 
shawls ofa value of around £90,000 were sold to Europe alone, and the rest 
“ithin Asia (mostly the rest of India). 

In 1870, Prussia’ Germany started defeating the French in war. There 
sa be widespread mourning in Kashmir every time news of a fresh 
a — Was received. An entire community of 90,000 —* 
shaw |e ~~ to be wiped out. The Dogra Maharaja stepped in and boug 

orth several lakh rupees to prevent this. 
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of Amritsar’s vastly inferior shaw|s we, 


7 i h i iy al 
| . £2,500 wort . 7; ory yo fy oa 
7 on sale, whereas ‘nothing whatever. .. va Z NE EAL oy, thy as 
CT) oe 3 / Fe re ; ; x ee birt a 
oe hawls that were presented were Sold’. (The quate ;. fri .. | 
, bl i = . i ) sx ‘eta ' #e 
Kashmir s his was attributed by contemporary British .,.:4, 


1873 British report.) | 
Amritsar’s more favoura 


= eo. A a ? ywhed 
Jaharaja who laur | ‘Ik factory and in the -- 
‘ . n the government-run silk facto 2 anc 1] Ine Car tyrt Pps ot 


shawl-weavers ! ‘ x 
And then the European market began to vanish. Moorcroft had cree, 
Kashmir in 1820-22 and had studied the craft and its processe. Tires 


thoroughly. He passed on the knowledge that he had gathered in vi). 

AP hal em a " as eee oT F ‘ere a n pnts 
to manufacturers back home in England. Thus wer born re Paisley Sturwfe 
of Scotland. They edged Kashmiri shawls out of Europe almo-: completes, 


ble location. The development greatly alyer..., * | 
-alleviation’ measures, including err plovine « 


if 


Bans se : : ry rs Liye ot c a! 
High-quality imitations made In France cornered what was leit OF the marke 
Fashions changed in France and America, to deliver the final blow. 

For over a century after that, Kashmir’s main market was the rec p¢ 
India. Since the 1990s, however, there has been a great pashmina reviya! in | 
New York in particular and the West in general. | 

The word ‘shawl’: It is said that the abovementioned Naghz Beigh ores 
presented his master, Mirza Hatder Dughlat, with a 1 '4-yard long shee 
made of expensive pashmina. When asked what the raiment was called 
Naghz replied that it was a ‘shawl’. The name stuck. (‘Shawl is the word 
the people of Khugand use to refer to blankets.) 

Types of Shawls: 

1) Classified According To Materials Used 
Shawls are made of three kinds of material: wool. pashmina and shahtoosh. 
1) ‘Woollen shawls: The simplest kind of fabric woven in Kashm't 
from pure wool is called ‘ruffle’ raffal’ or ‘raffel’. (Sometimes 
cotton and/ or synthetic yarn is added to the wool.) This base is 
then embroidered upon. 
The princi . ' 
ee principal types of embroidery are: 
: O2n! Or “tamboured work’: Thic ; | cgi 
. york’: ee Ds 
along the edges of th rk": This is embroidery done in stip 
eset OF the shawl. The colours used are few. ne 
more than three, and sober. If dc ) net 
result in a sketchy er. If done well, the embroidery does 2% 
sozni-work co “oy negative’ on the reverse. Instead, the 0% 
either abstract "sists Of motifs on both sides. The designs 2% 
oa : Or ré Pa rhea ; eo iné 
Outline of the m escent’ of flowers and leaves. Just ; 
; C) l 4 r + * 7. Pil. 
(See also ‘Embr d : = embroidered. ‘Stem-stitching’ i5 45 
KA ee back . “Ty above-‘do rukha’.) 

| . €mbroidery: go ae a Sey ve). 

ery: As in chain-stitching (see 25° 


Concentric ¢j 
Circles a a | oa 


b) 
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c) The so-called papier mache style: Motifs-flowers and petals once 
again-are as bright as in papier maché and are woven into broad 
panels along the breadth of the shawl, on either side. Sometimes 
the entire shawl 1s embroidered upon. A black outline is drawn 
around each motif. “Satin-stitching’ is used. 


d) Zari: Gold, silver or other metal thread is used in this kind of 
embroidery. Zari shawls are expensive and worn on formal 
occasions such as weddings. (See ‘zar doozi’ in the section on 
‘Embroidery’ above.) 

e)  chikin-doozi 

f) jdlik-doozi (see ‘Embroidery’.) 

Amali work is discussed later in this section, 

European shawls were made on jacquards and drawlooms. Europeans 
were also fond of printed shawls. 

Staple (ari-work) embroidery is done in Srinagar district. 

i) Pashmina Shawls: Pashmina is a soft varn made of the hair of 
the Himalayan ibex (Capra sibirica), a goat which lives in Ladakh, 
around 4,500m./ 14,000° above the sea. The nomadic herdsmen 
of the Chang Thang plateau (Ladakh) rear this goat. Every summer 
the herdsmen shear the thick growth on the goat's underbelly 
and sell it ata decent price. Some species of wild goat also yield 
wool that is almost as soft and fine. There are 19"" century accounts 
that such goats—and undomesticated ibexes-were, sometimes 
trapped with snares or hunted for their wool. However, that 1s a 
thing of the past. Much of the pashmina used in the 20" and 21° 
centuries has come from goats domesticated by individuals and 
the government. Huge pashmina farms set up by the government 
ensure that the supply of the wool is plentiful, and reasonably 
priced. 

Shawls made of pashmina are expensive and are woven in Kashmir (the 
best and the most expensive), Basohli (medium quality and medium prices) 
and Karyil (cheapest and coarsest). They normally are white or the brownish 
a of jute sacks (gunny bags). Their price comes down if the pashmina 

ended with ordinary wool or rabbit’s hair. 

seman otis Basohli, Bhaderwah and Doda (all in Janerid) a 
‘enjoy ea Fears The Gazetteer recorded in 1890 that ne t - 
striction in, vantages, as they are ire from many at the burdens . 
Manufactured o PRUE their brethren in the valley of Kashmir. ™ — : 
greatly iafertog ihese localities hold a middle place in the market; while 

0 the veritable Kashmir shawl, they are of superior quality 
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ritsar [SIC] and other places in the Py 


pte hg nah 
ahabshahi, an interior woo] Produce. 
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ifactured al = 
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wis ma | ‘oly 
to shaw! " adulterated with ¥ 


which are large 
at Kirman. accounts speak of the relative inferiority ¢ 


. valh eentury f 
sent ‘ thnic Kashmiris at Lahore and Amritsar. And vet y fairly 
© “a y € i ; 
shawls Mate i 


Js was made al these two cities of the Punjab. SOON the 
ty of shawis nan identity of their own. Because they Were 
ssful commercially, 


ide varie 

als of the Punjab took O ' 

‘. ay were more SUCLE 

less expensive, the) mally contain no pashmina at all, They ar 

nes ee enesial ht feels and looks somewhat like pashming 

. - inferior material | 

Me i acini shawls are embroidered, which adds Considerably 
re +. vary expensive jdmawar shawls are embroidered al| Over 

to their price. The very expensive farmer se" or nashminga shawle ... 

Ye, a, wns ‘a gown-piece’.) Other pashmina shawls are 
(Jamawar fea es : ally] thin strip alone the eden. 
embroidered to a lesser extent-normally just a thin strip ate B 1 edges. 

The increasingly rare chashm-e-bulbul shawls are not embroidered unon 
at all. because the artistry lies in the weave itself, which consists of thousands 
of little ‘lozenge-shaped squares’. 

The history and politics of pashmina: Pashmina 18 expensive, though not 
half as fine or pricey as shahtoosh. However, the amount of pashmina woo] 
gathered-and shawls made-is vastly greater. It has therefore loomed 
erormously large in the economics-and, thus, politics-of Kashmir and Leh. 
So enormously large. that it was one of the major reasons why Punjab 
conquered Kashmir and the Dogras Ladakh. If since 1947 there has heen 
a Kashmiri diaspora in Pakistan’s Punjab province, including some ranking 
politicians, pashmina is a factor, 

Around 1680, the Dalai Lama’s powerful Tibetan army allied with the 
Mongols. They attacked Deldan Namgyal, king of much of present-day Leh 
district. At his request, the Mughal army came to his rescue. The Mughals 
operated from their nearest provincial capital, Srinagar. In return, Deldan 
conceded to Kashmir a monopoly on the purchase of pashmina wool. 
a tative ian —_ a of Tingmo(s)gang, The treaty 
produced in western Tibet Ladakh Q i see a nclusing pastime 

perated its monopoly through Kashmiri 


on me ere Settled in Spituk (Leh) as part of this treaty. From Spituk 
ee unis would buy up all the raw pashmina produced in Chang Thang 
as well as Rudok. They would t 


hen send the 4 , : i a 
: j ¥ ashmir, whe was 
woven into shawls. ool to Kashmir, where it 


That is why the 
know how to work 
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Maharaja Ranjit Si 


Kashmiris are the o 
with pashmina. 
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nly people in the world who really 
Even the weavers of Basohli are ethnic 
4S sO lucrative that both the British and 
ased empire coveted it. It was also one of 
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ans why the Maharaja Ranjit Singh Sonquered Kash 
\ js best told in Janet Rizvi's words: 


re 
ne story 7 * | ? 17 
ene ensuing famine [drove] Many Kashmiri shay 
‘ a i a oe ete . a ' 
aa on the plains [of the Punjab], Particularly 
Ne oe he Ludhiana. [There were Several fa 
re 19" century. The one of 1833-34 js 
ell 


Mir. The rest of 


‘ Weavers to Stek th 
In the lowns of 
mines in K: 


Clr 
Am ritsar. 
ishmir In the 


first 
: ; Pethans the hest Cocumented - 
pp} in order to supply the growing Gemand from 


these 
sion of Western Tibet's pashmina haq slarted being down the 
Sutlej. through Spit and Kinnaur [both in HP] to the Plains, bypassing 
ta 7 ~ 4 _ binges : ee Me 
Kashmir altogether and thus further MpPoverishing ILS lraditional industry 
The development of this trade in sMugeled wool was encouraged by the 
British, through whose RTTONY [in HP) it Must pass. They repaired the 
tracks used by the traders in Kinnaur, and Offered the nomadic goatherds of 
Western Tibet higher prices than those fixed by the Ladakhi ang Kashmir 
monopolists. 


er . 5 rs 
Piaces. q -CTlain 
diverted c! 


‘Both Ranjit Singh's own Government, and th 
vassal, the Dogra Gulab Singh, Raja of Jammi. we 
of this trade. The establishment of the shawl indyst tsar and Surpur, 
both towns within the Sikh empire, was a development that suited Ranjit, 
who also undertook to rehabilitate the traditional Industry in Kashmir. Gulab 
Singh attempted to open a > Wiad Kishtwar, one 
of the hill districts he rule Over; this elicited complaints to Ranjit from the 
sikh governor of Kashmir. 

‘But Gulab Singh's ambitions went further than merely diy 
part of this lucrative trade to his OWT. territories, Ultumately 
getting control over @ producing area,’ 
be the place whe 
in Kashmir) are 
reasons why a Kashmiri dias 
Punjab, notably Lahore. Kashmiris 
Kashmir’s freedom 
19405. | Suspect th 
Punjab, th 
went to 


i) 


at of his most 
re alive to the 
Ty in Amr 


powerfu! 
importance 


ersion of a 
he aimed at 

the entire Pashmin 

It was thus that Amritsar came to 

made in Basohli (and some 


re pashmina shawls 
of the 


‘Calendered’. This Was also one 
pora developed in East as well 


based in Lahore Were in the 
struggle against the 


atin 1947, when Muslims migrated en masse from East 
€ Kashmiris living there did not return to Kashmir. Instead, they 
West Punjab (Pakistan), alone with their other Muslim neighbours, 
Shahtoosh Shawis: ‘Shah’ means ‘king’ and this is the king of all 
Shawls. By far the most expensive, too, mainly because its wool 
IS SO difficult to get. 
The Tibetan antelope (chiru or Pantholops Hodgsoni) is only found at 
round 5 000 metres above the sea, where eastem Ladakh meets the plateau 
Of Tibet. In Winter it grows a thick coat of ‘under-wool’ to protect itself 
from the xtreme cold of the plateau. In summer, this very coat becomes 


as West 


forefront of 
Dogra Maharajas, in the 1930s and 


41h Varver Poy 


# 
Nii’ 4 
in), 


irritant. Besides, fleas tend to pather inside it, addin 
an irritant, Besides, Hleas tend K ae sie CoM, adding: te 4p, irri 
Whenever the chiru feels chy scratches its throat wre | 


Be by Tua | 
j af ‘ ay ') aM Mitury 
bushes. In the process it leaves behind a few strands off WON the 4 | 
| a 5 h so Phe br | Meg ji 
Shepherds and farmers collect these hairs tut by tuft ONivicngy) a” 


: | Y il lake. 
ages to collect enough hair to make a single shawl with, Wi), is whe T 
; wv ; ie Ca 
shawls are so expensive, 


(The Chinese have spread the canard that the WC Teapoe fy, being Lilley 
Chinese territory-for its wool, A spate of articles have appease sup bs 
of this theory. All of them use the same photograph, So. ot, letnshs _ : 
two such incidents might have taken place in Tibet dn boydigg : 
So foolish as to kill the antelope that, so ta speak, lays the 
Which is why Kashmir had, till 2000, refused to ban trade js, shahtoosh 
(More important, the hairs of the chiru start curling: inward: rc 
it dies a natural or violent death. Such hairs yield inferior wot 


Chae 
shahtoosh can only be made from hairs left on thorny bushes by a living 
antelope.) , 


rotigy the iy 
Lite, bivie 


F 


Pure shahtoosh yarn can be made to resemble silk yarn. Hecance sh, 
shawls are woven loosely, it is very difficult to embroide: pure 4 
It is never dyed either: it would be foolish to tanipe 
colour of a material, the colour of which is an ind 
These shawls are very light. soft and warm. 
a ring, they are also called ‘ring shawls’, Shahtoash is SMMC HITEC 
with pashmina to make the shawl slightly more affordable. 


Some ‘ring shawls’ are made of silk. This level Of refinement was 
during the Mughal era, 


iter 
hahtoosh 
F witli the (brownish) 
calor of its anoh value 
Because hey can pass throuph 


i blended 


achieved 


2) Classified According To Type Of Manufacture 
There are another two kinds of shawls. distinguished by the type of their 
manufacture: kani and amalikar, Nani shawls are wove on looms. (See also 
‘Kani shawls of Kanihama’ in the chapter on Budgam.) 

Kani shawls: One kind Of kant shawl use 
made by seamlessly joining together several little pieces of pashmina. If 
done well, it should not be Possible to make out that the shawl consists of 
tiny shreds. In some Ways, the kani variety of shawls represents shawl- 
making at its grandest. On the one hand, the technique is very intricate, On 
the other, it imposes limits on the ornamentation of the shawl. ‘This kind of 
shawl was also made in Persia ar 


id parts of Central Asia. 
Ghulim Muhammad “Kanihdma’ w 


to keep this tradition alive in the twe 
patronage of the Central and State 
India commissione 
from one to tw 


S rafpar ‘embroidery’, It is 


as one private entrepreneur who tried 
nuieth century. He died in 2001, be 
governments helped. ‘The Government e 
d him to make cight shawls for them, at prices an 
o lakh rupees each. They are so expensive because takes 
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ascans, working together, two and a half years each 


artis | tO make 4 <j 
yi ” ; : ‘ot a ue F 4 # * : ul Sing] a 
: ai shawl. And it takes SO long partly because no knitting needles are use 
a wooden instruments. ne 
ony 


These shawls can be te last word in sobriety, are extremely brightly 
4. Their colours range trom sober greys and regal sites Y Orightly 


oure and violets 
co mustard yellows. 1S 


ig vibrant — 

mali! amili/ amilkar/ amalikar (paisley) shawls are made up of 
-quntless, almost invisible, little sitcnes that cover the entire area ina erand 
atem. The amli shaw ts reallly 19" century variant of the kani chowl. 
Rehman and Jafri write, ‘The Ami shal is important because jt gave a new 
lease of life to the Kasten shal ina different form, which again remained 
‘nimitable to the late 20" century.’ 

The main difference between the two is that the amli shawl is embroidered. 
Patterns are woven into kant shawls on the loom itself, 


Rehman and Jafri mention a third category, the “Combination Shal, which 
represents 4 19" century transition between two defining techniques,” Le, 
the kani and the amt. 

They also refer to another category, namely Dealer-Crafted Shawls, which 
were ‘a twentieth century adaptation of antique shal fragments crafted onto 
new pieces enabling them to be worn as wearable stoles and shals.’ 

Sizes: There are two standard sizes, male (3 yards by 1.5 yards) and 
female (2 yards x | yard). 

Embroidery: The amount of embroidery on a shawl can vary. *Dor-dar’ 
shawls are embroidered at the two extreme ends only. These borders can be 
narrow or wide, The most commonly found motifs are almonds and Chinar- 
leaves. In addition, sometimes thread is laid out on the four corners. *Bootey 
wala shawls’ have flowers and saplings embroidered on them. These motifs 
are scattered all over the main body of the shawl, at regular intervals. These 
flowers and saplings can be small (fali kar) or big. 

If the amount of embroidery on a shawl is quite considerable, it is known 
as ajdmd or jamd-vdr shawl. Within the jama family, the ones with relatively 
little embroidery are known as jali wald jama. 

There are two kinds of embroidery: i) Shawls with perfunctory and 
scanty embroidery are known as vatta chicken. This kind of work is mostly 
done on shawls made of ruffle/ raffal, ii) If the embroidery is richly 
concentrated and the threads firmly embedded in the shawl, it is known as 
reiz gdri. (*Reiz’ is like the English ‘raise’ or ‘raze’.) This is the kind of 
Work normally done on pashmina. The pattern is the same on both sides of 

© shawl: there is no ‘negative’ of the pattern on the reverse. Such shawls 
fan be Worn either way and are known as ‘double sided shawls’. (See also 

mbroidery’ above: do-rukha.) 
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Shawls are embrol 
namely, Anaftnidg. Haramulla, Buda, 
Shawls, pashmina as wellas ruffle, are 
Mughal Niasjid areas of Srinagar city. They are sold everywhere in kK 
Jamind and even Laddikh. Shops in Jammu and Ladakh ofte ae Nashmi 
Kashmir shawls rather than the local wariety. ee ae 
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The Wazwan 
a 


The ceremony 


, =. eee ' er. — = 
The wedding guests sit cross-legged on Spotless sheets : 


—d ae ee 
ground. Men and women sit in separate tents. There arr unlike! ‘be — 
children present. : — 

A young man, a member of the family and not an emplovee, cote woe 
a roll of white cloth which he starts unrolling experth aloe » the ciAneoud tne 
tent, in a rectangle. The guests start forming fours, MTICS, Seating them—cehee 
on etther side of this white Strip, which is ahout three feet (2 — . Pe 


A few munutes later comes an attendant carmine a- 
contraption, shaped somewhat like an hourglass, around two fee: 


26 
and about fifteen inches wide. The top half would have been Slle4 wrist 
lukewarm water. There ts a little tap in the middle, and a fecem@tiach: on the 
lower half to receive the waste water Phere 1s also a niche for eae The 
attendant takes this fasht-rcdiri from guest to guest for them to wash 2 


hands tn. (Most tasht ndris since the 19905 have come in neo moos The 
top. with the clean water, looks like a samovar It is increasingh 


i 
HALO) TO tae 


attached to the ornamental hase into which the dirty water flows) 


Now a silent procession begins to form outside the tent Th 


a, tae i i _— it “1. 
able bodied relatives of the host, all normally dressed in white tradimonal 


dress. (The dress worm. increasingly since 1980. is the Purjah: < 
wameez. It was invented by the Sikhs and is mow the nanona! dress of 
Pakistan. It is, therefore, mistakenly identified with [slim ) Fach man ho! 

at waist level a large and heavy copper plate, the mie. covered woth an 
“ually omately pattemed and heavy copper lid, the sar-pock. These men 


SO iT . : laid -— 
an MOVING wordlessly, in single file. towards the guests, depositing one 
trim; } | my, ; 

Tim} between each foursome. 


ial 


- The Tent, though filled with guests, is quite noiseless Most oe sat 
‘ that this 18 because even one 1s 2 busy eating jand Ane er = _ oe 
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e arrives) that they have no time to talk M 


ll 


nee he guests sil. They do tal 
1 z 1 k hs rs ath ik ie = ii) : 
ise of the Wa) ne Bi ‘ WK to Cach 


arson in their group. There ts no CrOss-talh 
atically drop to a level where op). 

¥ 
can hear them. , 


course betore the 
theory is that I! is becat 
other but only the three Pp 
over distances. AS 4 result VoIces autom ) 
that foursome, and not the nest foursome, tame 

When all the foursomes have pom ee oa ein pe is 
broken by one of the elders, who says Bismillan P oe a God) and 
lifts the sarpos! (lid) of his rami. Under a nase i cr nt have been 
placed a huge quantity of steaming hot rice on 7 on foul m Hon items 
and large pieces of chicken placed on it, These men tems are fi 
portions of mayih-maz (chopped intestines), two large seekh ( sheesh) 
kababs, (wo Strips of rib called fabayg mas, and [Wo pigantic pieces of 
chicken. 

This ‘Bismillah’ is also a signal for the other guests to remove the lids 
(sar-poshes) of their ¢rdmis and start eating. Thus begins the banquet called 
the wazwan (pron. wagewan) The fra, and therefore the bed ot rice on it, 
can be up to three oT four inches deep. This circular plate 15 almost 20 
wnches wide, to enable each of the four guests assigned to that frum to have 
an independent comer, 


The custom of four people eating from the same plate is definitely Islamic 


and Central and West Asian. It ‘s the Sufis of Delhi, notably Hazrat 
Nizamuddin Auliya [d.1325], who ‘introduced among Indian Muslims the 
practice of cating from separate plates. This made a Muslim prince trom the 
Deccan wonder if Hazrat Nizamuddin was a Muslim at all. The Auliya 
explained that he had started the practice of one-man, one-plate because he 
had several Hindu disciples who could not get themselves to eat from the 
same plate as even fellow Hindus. 

The Kashmiris, too, serve their non-Muslim guests in individual plates. 

Very few of the dishes are served in four portions: mayih mdz and the 
rista are among these few. Most dishes are served in two portions (2.8 
tabaq maz, chicken and the seekh kabab). Just one (albeit huge) portion is 
served of some dishes (like the goshtaba). Therefore, these have to be broken 
into four portions by hand. Those portions are very large by any standards. 
All dishes in the wazwan are eaten by hand, 

Barely would the guests have nibbled at the mutton preparations that 
came placed on the rice than an attendant (this time it won't be a member 
of the host's family) will arrive with a huge cauldron and pour out four 
portions of another mutton dish (normally the rista) on each (rami. 
eee a ne ee a 

nto your trdnti, 


ration 
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This process will go on tll generous Portions of 
sifferent mutton dishes are put on your plate. whethe em oF 
not. Unlike in a buffet, where you take as much as you want. or even at 
4 sit-down banquet where you can tell the server that you Want no more. 
at a wazwan you have no choice, Once you sit before a (rami, around two 
kilograms of mutton and chicken (not counting the rice, vegetables, salad 
and chutneys) will be put on your plate for each person, or 8 kg per trami. 
if you can't eat it all, just leave it behind. 


around IWenty-one 
r YOU want th 


(Or take it home ina dogyy bag, as some 
Since the 1980s, hosts have started handing out polythene bags in the women’s 
tent because they know that few women can eat all that is served. The only 
choice that men have is to skip the lunch before and the breakfast after the 
wazwan, ) 


Till September 1989, the wazwan would be served around midni ght (the 
lateness of the hour whets the appetite further). Kashmir was uniquely free 
of crime. Female guests, loaded with gold jewellery, would leave wedding 
feasts around one or two a.m. and walk home in all-female groups without 
any fear. 


women have always done. 


Kashmir ceased to be a paradise in the 1990s. Eve 
home by seven or eight in the evening. Therefore, wazwans were shifted to 
the afternoon, Conditions began to improve in the late 1990s. Once again 
wazwans started shifting back to dinner: to around eight or nine p.m. Midnight 
wazwans have not yet resumed, though 


ryone wanted to be 


Cow slaughter is banned in all of Jamma and Kashmir and the Kashmiris 
are not fond of goats’ meat. Therefore, the wazwan is essentially a binge of 
sheep’s mutton. The solitary chicken dish was introduced in the 1940s or 
30s. Despite the abundance of trout and other excellent varieties of fish in 
the Valley, fish is not part of this lavish banquet. However, it includes half 


a dozen chutneys, lots of curds and maybe four vegetarian dishes, plus 
mineral water and, often, a cola. 


Economic and social costs 


Before 1947, the Valley of Kashmir was a net exporter of meat: on hoof. 
Today it has the country’s highest per capita consumption of mutton. Which 
is hardly surprising, considering that each guest at a wazwan eats six to 
eight times as much meat as Indians elsewhere consume at a feast. 


In 1993. | did a little study of the mutton trade. Every day 10,000 sn 
Were transported to the Valley, mostly from Rajasthan (Alwar in Oe cin 
Entire sections of Delhi's Lajpat Nagar, Defence Colony and ey value 
are inhabited by those involved in this trade. In 1993, | a 2003, the 
of the mutton trade at roughly Rs. 500 crore a year. In the year -Vh, 
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Id be around Rs. 2 000 crore a yeat. Not surprisingly, the trade 
eure would be al mae lant in Kashmir. 

_— : i Jd considerable political clout in Kas : ae 
used to wie | ke on the mutton lobby (the Kothdars), that is 


[AS officer, then the Divisional Commissioner 
trol the price of mutton. He also helped 
ovement in 1986. Eminent doctors 
lain the benefits of vegetarianism 


Till one man decided to 
Mohd. Shafi Pandit, a young | 
of Kashmir, took the lobby on to col \ 
launch the Samaj Sudhar (social reform, . 
joined him and went on Doordarshan 10 r 
and the ill-effects of 4 non-vegelanan let. i» teen vitielea’ 

Indeed, all this mutton consumption comes with hs om In 

. ‘well as social evils. Kashmir tops nationa’ averages for 
a a SS ‘no gout and forms of stomach cancer. 
several mutton-related diseases, including gout: eS schineshiae itt 

More important, even lower-middle class Kashionitl; Dae — paid 
felt obliged to host one or two wazwans during the Sea ° ‘ ; ime: 
especially on the occasion of a daughter’s wedding. wre | itea ee ie 
also look for other excuses to host wazwans, a SON'S We ing, OcIng the 
commonest of the lot. A favourite saint's annual day and thanksgiving for 
boons received from God are increasingly common reasons. Those who can 
afford to, host smaller wanvans, for twenty to thirty close friends and relatives, 
without having to look for justifications. 

Till the 1990s the waza (chef) would charge as his fee the price of one 
kilocram of meat for every kilo of meat that he would cook. Thus if you 
eave him 150 kg. of meat to cook (which is typical), his fee would be equal 
to the cost of 150 kg. of meat. However, by the year 2000 this had changed. 
\fost wdzas now charge one and a half times the cost of the meat that they 
cook. 

The main wazwan at a wedding costs at least seventy-five thousand rupees. 
Most middle-to upper-middle class weddings consist of a series of three fo 
five wazwans (though not all of them for as many guests as at the main 
wazwan). The cost of the lot could be around two lakh rupees. Therefore, the 
whole thing can ruin the host economically. 

A lot of the food goes waste. Most male guests eat around three-quarters 
of the meat and less than a quarter of the huge quantities of curds served. 
Since the 1990s one cola drink per guest and one 1.5 litre bottle of mineral 
water (with four plastic cups) per foursome has become the norm, adding 
to the expense-and wastage. Once someone somewhere in Srinagar introduces 
a new item into the wazwan (e.g. cola drinks and mineral water), everyon® 
follows suit. No one wants to be considered a cheapskate. 

The Samaj Sudhar movement helped restrict not only the number of 
guests that could be invited to a wedding feast to around a dozen, but also 
the number of mutton dishes that could be served. Anyone found violating 
this would be boycotted socially. 
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This sent a wave of relief among the mida| 
in the past, would hot dare defy societal norms 
fewer guests than their neighbours or relative 
the Latin American pot lach, Kashmiris ensure that the drains outside t] 
houses are choked with rice after the feast. 
indicate that the host was a miser and there Wasn't anything left 
the wazwan. Fortunately, this custom js dying out.) 

For a couple of years Samaj Sudhar worked like 
had not exactly sprung out of nowhere. In the mid-1970s the state eovernment 
had issued a “guest control’ order, restricting the number of cuests you 
could invite as Well as the number of dishes that you could serve, At least 
on paper this still remains the law, It’s a different thing that few K 
are aware Of 1S existence. 

After all, Kashmir is the land of the food snob: 


and thus of the Celebrity 
chef. Gourmets would taste a single morsel and identify the waza who had 
cooked It. 


€ classes of Kashmir who. 
by serving fewer dishes or 
8 had. (In a Custom Not unlike 
ein 
Empty drains are taken to 


over after 


a dream. The movement 


ashmiris 


The Khosa family, the Bhandaris, Ahad Waza and 
chefs most sought after these days. A few month 
you will find elite fathers and brothers queuin 
maestros in the Wazpura 


Mom Waza are the 
s before the Wedding season 
£ up at the houses of these 
area Of Srinagar, to book them well in advance. 
Parents are known to postpone marriages if their favourite waza is not 
available on that day. Similarly, flvine a favourite cook to Bangalore (which 
now has a substantial Kashmiri diaspora) is hardly rare. Delhi, 
has a resident waza, who has acquired the sobriquet *Dilli w 

In such an atmosphere can you seriously expect social 
By 1989, the Sudhar movement had evaporated. In 1990, several groups of 
militants introduced their own version of guest control. In that surcharged 
atmosphere it worked: till around 1993. 

At each wazwan that | attend 1 find some ‘new’ dish or the other. Many 
Of these are part of the ori ginal 105-course wazwan, which had been pruned 
fo.a ‘mere’ twenty or twenty-one mutton dishes till a few decades ago. 


At the rate at which old dishes are being ‘revived’, it shouldn’t be 
before the entire ‘ori 


of course, 
aza’. 
reform to flourish? 


long 
ginal’ wazwan is resurrected. And fathers bankrupted. 
As with all revivalism, some of that which is sought to be revived probably 
never existed and, if it did, was restricted to royalty and, maybe, a handful 
of nobles. Maharaja Hari Singh had a chef who wouldn't cook the same 
dessert twice in a year. (After Kashmir acceded to India the chef joined the 
Raj Bhavan. where this author too has served.) Now, this does not mean 
that there were 365 (leave alone 730) desserts in Dogra cuisine or even that 
the other chefs of the state knew that many recipes. It only tells us about 


One single chef's repertoire. (In any case this chef came from Bengal, the 
Capital of India’s desserts.) 
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What we know for certain, from British Se ead even in the lat 
to chutneys and vegetanan dishes. ? owe ‘ ce — in all the 
| er served together at a single meal even tn that era. Not 


azas so proudly keep inventing to this day 


addition 
fifty dishes were ever 
to mention the new dishes that 7" Hing. 

While the not-so-well off find themselves — i host at leas 
middling wazwans (which, too, are very ERPRESINED me am money to 
burn use wazwans as occasions to flaunt their money, ROESSN INS allensively, 
Not content with all the innovations that they have introduced into the food, 
they sometimes place hard cash under the (rami, for the guests to take home. 
(Rs.400 per trami was the going rate in the year 2003.) | 

People all over India throw flowers on the bridegroom and his relatives, 
when they enter the bride's house. The Kashmiris shower their guests with 
dry fruits (and, increasingly, toffees) as well. At one wazwar | found ten 
rupee notes, folded into little fans, among the dry fruits that we had been 
showered with. 


Origin and spread 

Where did the wazwanr originate? This is a question that continues to agitate 
all thinking Kashmiris. Everyone assumes that like so many other fine things 
(notably the khatamband ceiling, mosque architecture and carpets) gourmet 
cooking came to Kashmir from Central Asia: from Uzbekistan, Kazakhstan 
or Iran. Perhaps it did. The fra@mi, the sar posh and the fasht nari belong to 
the same family of handicrafts as the Central Asian samovar. However, the 
problem is that none of these Central Asian countries has a banquet even 
remotely resembling the wazwan. 

Of course, several Kashmiri dishes have a Central Asian equivalent. But 
that 1s also true of the Mughlai food of the Indian and Pakistani plains. On 
the other hand a large number of dishes served in the (Muslim) wazwan 
have a corresponding Kashmiri Pandit version. notably the tabag mdz! 
qabergah, the martsgand and the roghan josh. Several dishes (e.g. nadroo 
and fiak sdg) are purely Kashmiri. 

Therefore, it is tempting to conclude that the wazwan was invented by 
ior deem ee - the fifteenth or sixteenth centu ries, borrowing 
has an Indian name sors ih ig nee the plains peeves re _—— 
indicates its likely orgie (See on FAG De Rik sarah Kisars anf, 8 

: Ss. foee below.) 
wel of — is found only in Srinagar City. In the small 
:; mages the local baker (ndnbdi) doubles as chef at weddings. 
since around 1950, almost all ethnic Ie har iater at . have felt 
obliged to host wazwans at lea ne er . 
ast as part of their daughters’ wedding feast: 
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Chap! 
However, perhaps this was not always so. Kashmir was one of the 
srest parts of India before 1947. Only well to do families of Srinagar City 


st wazwans. Rural and small town elites had to import chefs from 
crinagat City, which was not always easy. Kashmir did not *import’ mutton 
from other parts of the country till the 1960s. The wazwan was thus not 
always aS widespread as it has been since the 1950s. 

In the 1970s, It spread to Jamma as well. Ethnic Kashmiris living in 
Jammil province were the first to take to it. By the late 1980s, even the 
Punjabi-speaking Muslims of Jammd had adopted the custom. 

individual dishes from the wazwan have been influencing the cuisine of 
neighbouring regions since at least the 19" century. The yek/vii has at least 
since then been part of the everyday food of the Hindus of Jammu. The 
cuisine of the Muslims of the Punjab, Jammti and Ladakh has drawn even 
more deeply from Kashmir. 

In the 1990s, Kashmiris, Hindus and Muslims alike, fled to Jammit and 
the Indian plains. With them went some wazas. In 1993, [ launched an 
aggressive publicity campaign, through television and the press, as well as 
food festivals in Delhi and Bombay, to popularise the wazwan outside Kashmir. 
| believe that I succeeded. 

At least some rich Hindus of Delhi hosted wazwans at their children’s 
weddings in the 1990s. ——— 


could ho 


Scientific basis 

Eating a wazwan in Delhi (or Jammd) is not the same as doing so in 
Kashmir. It is so much more difficult to eat two kilos of meat in a single 
meal in the warmer plains, except perhaps in winter. Kashmiri water has a 
strong mineral content and helps digest all those mounds of food better. 

Even within Kashmir the same food, made by the same chef, doesn’t 
taste the same if served in a buffet. That’s because dishes of the wazwan 
are served in a particular order. This sequence is the result of several 
centuries of experience. 

Let us assume that there are 2] meat dishes in the wazwan that you are 
eating. By the eighth or ninth dish your stomach will begin to complain and 
you will be filled with dread at the thought of the dishes that remain. Just 
then the chef will bring you a dish designed to soothe your stomach and 
Prepare it for the rest of the feast. (Incidentally, all ice creams, especially the 
humble vanilla, do the same trick after a heavy meal.) 

Another result of these centuries of experience is the sy 
the raw mutton with turmeric, which is an antiseptic and 
of several kinds of germs. 


stem of washing 
rids the mutton 
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Shredded radish is invariably served al all een ee Radiah ridy the 
tongue of the flavour of the dish last eaten. Therefore, it 15 cater, DElWe, 
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Also between courses one of the foursome wll serve curds te, thie othe, 
three. He will serve the yoghurt with a spoon and the other three will 
receive it on their fingers. ‘This is because curds dissolve the press lef 
behind on the fingers by the previous dish. Try it with food fray WY part 
of the world. Curds really clean up the fingers. 

Sugar has traditionally been rare in Kashmir (and tn Laddikh ane libet) 
That's why there are no indigenous sweet dishes in these three revions 
Their tea is mostly salt-flavoured. Habba Khatoon’s 16" century 
clearly states that sugar and sweets were the preserve of the rich in kK: 
Of the three regions mentioned, Kashmir was the first to receive 
a big way. This was around the middle of the 19" century. 


POCtry 
iSsHimnir. 
sugar in 


Phirni, a dessert favoured by the Muslims of the Indian plains, quickly 
became very popular, especially during the holy month of Ramzan, when 
fasts are broken by eating some phirni. Since Kashmir has no sweets of 
its own, phirni has since the 19" century been the most popular desser 
served after a wazwan. Because it is not part of the old tradition, since the 
1990s it has often been replaced by slices of ice cream. 

The Kashmiris’ own way of completing the wazwan feast is with the 
goshtaba, a huge ball of pounded meat, cooked in yoghurt. It is sliced into 
four with a flat sharp bone that had emerged from one of the previous 
dishes, the Aab Gosh, after the meat had been removed. 


The dishes 


The word ‘waza’ is derived from the Sanskrit ‘vaj’ (cook). ‘Wan’ is the 
Kashmiri word for ‘shop’. However, wazwan is no shop. It is, as we have 
seen, a feast, a banquet, prepared in the host's courtyard, where the ‘waza’, 
specially hired to cook that meal. sets up shop, so to speak. 

For various reasons the all-India trend of hostine weddine receptions at 
i Sain a Fania on in Kashmir, For one, that would send costs, 
Kai rnc wean a 

y. Then the whole ceremony takes 


so lon : W | 
g that the host would need to book the hotel for far longer than in the 
rest of India. Most Important 


» at home the host can exercise a degree of 
control over the ceremony tha | Mettise: 8 Cee 


it is not possible in a hotel 
Today the word ‘y ’ | : 
; azwan’ has come to descri att 
down Kashmiri banquet. scribe the multi-course, 
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The rwenty-odd en dishes of the aVeTAvE Wwutwan are cur | 
articular order: which has to do with the divestive eins sea ae 
‘shen you feel that you can take no more, along comes a dish desir 
soothe Your innards, or another to rekindle your ap 

Some dishes 

Mayth Maz: Finely chopped intestines of sheep, fried in cil with dried 
fenugreek (methi). = ee 

Kebab: Minced meat cooked on long skewers. Only the seekh (sh 
kebab is supposed to be served at weddings. However, since the late 19905 
even shami (evening) kebabs have entered the menu, even if the werwan /- 
served at lunchtime. (In the Indian plains it is considered sacrileginy : 
upstart behaviour-to serve shami kebabs before sunset.) : 

Tabag maz: Ribs of sheep cut into small rectangles and fried in ghe 

Rista. Brown meat ball. The mutton, instead of being minced with z 
metal knife, is pounded on a stone slab with a wooden mallet (hammer). 
Cooked with spices. Each meat ball serves one. 
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Goshtdba: Synonymous with the wazwan, and is its last dish. This, too, 
is a ball of meat, but is huge (serves four). Here, once again, 2 mallet Is used 
to pound the meat, which is beaten till it turns white and 1s then cooked in 
bciling curds. Spices are not used. The ball 1s of a pistachio-grey colour. 

Marts Vangan Qorma: Small pieces of mutton, cooked with red chillies 
and spices. Chilli-hot. Therefore, to be eaten with curds. 

Dana Val Qorma: Meat from the breast of the sheep. When reacy, sweet 
curds and green coriander (dhaniya) are added to it before serving. 

Rogar. Josh: Large bones with flesh attached, cooked in ghee and 
reddened with saffron and other spices. 

Aab Gosh: How good a chef is can be tested by how well he makes dab 
Gosh. Cooked in milk, with cardamom and dar (dar, not dal) cheeni, but 
without any faldi (turmeric). It ts served at a stage when the guests are 
about to give up. Its soothing syrup perks them up and keeps them going for 
the remaining part of the feast. 

Paneer: Large rectangles of cottage cheese, several times the size we'¢ 
serve in central India, cooked in tomato paste. 

Hak sag: The Kashmiri lettuce, cooked, unfortunately. in far too much 


oll. 
Nadru: Stem of the lotus. Increasingly disappearing from the mem 
Bam tsunt: The quince apple, cooked in a tangy, sweet and sour sauce. 
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Kashmiri Painting 


(First of all a disclaimer: I, the author, have had absolutely no format 
training of any kind in art. Yet I have, since 1930, had an extremely deep 
involvement with one of India's best known schools of miniature painting 
Upon joining the Indian Administrative Service, for my first posting ] 
volunteered to serve in Basohli as the Sub Divisional Magistrate and Collector 
with the express intention of reviving the Basohli school which became 
extinct in 1857. After a year of study, fieldwork and touring I was able to 
achieve my dream. On Dussehra day 1980, a hundred and twenty three 
years after his ancestors had left Basohli (for Amritsar, then Lahore and 
finally Rait (in Chamba, HP) a scion of the Raina family of artists returned 
fo Basohli. The school that I started in Basohli has flourished. Its alumni 
have since gone on to establish branches in places as far apart as Udhampur, 
Jammu and Kathud. 


Personally, this has meant that for quite a few young scholars in this 
field my official residences in Srinagar and Jammit have become the first 
port of call. It was while helping out one such scholar from Harvard that 


I stumbled upon a series of illustrated man uscripts and stand-alone paintings 
in three different archives of Srinagar. ) 


Mridu Rai called me from New York to ask about Kashmiri miniatures. 
There's no such thing as a Kashmiri miniature, | told her.? Only Mughal 
and Persian miniatures painted in Kashmir, and Perso-Mughal and Hindu- 
Buddhist paintings executed by Kashmiris outside Kashmir (mainly in Ladakh, 
Afghanistan and Delhi-Agra). Certainly no Kashmiri school. 


I D " ti he a * 
? —— Yale historian, she was then at Columbia University, working a 
eminent aa on ‘Kashmiri Identity and Notions of Sovereignty: he 
mF akistant scholar Ayesha Jalal was her guide. 


: ¥ eve 5 CT 1 oe ir or elsew 
(with three-exceptions). ry scholar that 1 met, in Kashmi 
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5 a = a! : 7 iT e af 
etridu said that she'd stumbled “pon a reference to the effect that a 
im of miniature painting had briefly flourished ip Kashmir from 1810 - 
nerally known as the Sikh 


- hy » | = 17 = | 7 4 
1330 (in the history of Kashmir this era is me 


pe riod a ! : 
Wait a minute, | told Mridu. | know what you are talkino 


z — about and | 
know’ exactly how to find those miniatures. 


In the weeks preceding that call from Mridu [ had been working with 
4 talented team of scholars from the Jammfi and Kashmir (J&K) Academy 
of Culture and Arts (aka the Cultural Academy), They were helping me look 
for damaged miniature paintings which a Harvard-returned Indian scholar 
had promised to restore. 

Most of these miniatures were what you could call Kashmir-Made Exotic? 
\{iniatures: reproductions of Persian and Mughal miniatures done in Kashmir 
by local artists. However, tucked away amidst them were paintings which 
clearly belonged to the Kashmiri Qalam. To wit, they were Kashmir-Made 
Kashmiri Miniatures. (Qalam literally means ‘quill’ or ‘pen’. In Indian art it 
refers to a school or style of art: e.g. the Basohli qalam, the Kafigra qalam, 
and so on.) 

Mridu's information made me sit up and wonder if Kashmir might, after 
all, have had a qalam of its own. 

Back | was at the Cultural Academy, from which [ obtained a list of all 
the manuscripts that they had. After wading through their almost 900-page 
Urdu catalogue, | came upon references to six illustrated manuscripts penned 
in Kashmir on Kashmiri paper, even though some of these were copies of 
Persian or Mughal books. One of the illustrated manuscripts was painted as 
late as in the 1860s. So already we had managed to extend the known limits 
of this school by three decades. 


In addition, the Academy had an album of more than 60 miniature 
paintings, all of them on Kashmiri paper and, thus, certainly made locally. 

What the catalogue did was to establish Mridu’s (and Ayesha Jalal's) a 
priori contention-and take its boundaries further. The contention was that 
it was simply not possible for a people as incredibly talented as the Kashmiris 
to not have had their own school of painting. Their architecture and 
handicrafts have no equal in the sub-continent and their 21 to 50-course 
wedding feast is a major art form in itself. So why would they not have 
had their own school of painting? | 

Meanwhile, Mridu came upon a reference to a treasure-trove of Kashmiri 
miniatures in Leningrad, which, in the 19th century, found its way [0 
Russia, through Germany. She later sent me a photocopy of the 84-page 


3 ‘Exotic’ literally means ‘of foreign origin’. 
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‘a Russian book by A. Adamova and | feck, Which hag le 

text of & KUSSI: - Kashmirian Manuseripts.' Wen 
translated as “Miniatures from Nf | ! 
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| started talking about these exciting findings, And information stay 
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and archives. — 

A Kashmiri Pandit journalist told me of her family's ald PUla-(Drayer) 
miniatures, which had decayed because of smoke from the Puja diya (prayey 
lamp). | followed up this lead and found halfa dozen medieval Pandy Puja 
miniatures, 

The most important lead was to the 70-year old former “head Moulvi' oF 
Srinagar’s Persian-language archives, a walking encyclopaedia called Moulyj 
Ghulam Rasoal Bhatt, who gave me access to at least 900 purely Kashmir 
miniatures, and has helped me date them to the nearest century. (And what 
centuries!) 

My other major research associate has been Mr. Ashraf, a young expert 
working for the J&K Cultural Academy, who has helped me date the 
miniatures in his office archives, and also to establish what is distinctly 
Kashmiri about them, 


The Six Periods 


The following is an analysis of what | have been to find between these two 
archives and Srinagar’s SPS Museum. 


Kashmir had a flourishing tradition of miniature painting that lasted till the 
early 20th century. This tradition has largely gone unrecognised. Only half 
a dozen archivists (e.g. Messrs. Ghulam Rasool Bhatt, Ashraf and Mir 
Jamshed Ahmed) are even aware of it. Next to no work had been done on 
this tradition till | announced my findings to the national press in October 
1997. Around half a dozen scholars in India and abroad know of Perso- 
Mughal paintings done in Kashmir. Only two papers that | had come across 


a en (Adamova-Greck and Karuna Goswamy) had even speculated about 
the possibility of a Kashmir 


school. (Mrs Be ee iblished 
in 1998.) I. (Mrs. Goswamy's book was pub 

I have tentatiy ivi , | . 
follows: ely divided the evolution of this art-into six periods, 4 


i) The ancient period 
to, say, the thirteenth ¢ 
as well as ‘stand alone’ 
s¢veral reference 


(rom the beginning of human settlement in Kashm" 
entury AD): Illustrated Safiskrit-Sharda manuscrip!s 
Paintings were created during this period. There ar 
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he Nilmal ruran to portrait a other Paintings. However, | have not 
ross a single extant portable painting from this Period. Nor has 


cat come ae pe Je a 
xe .parcher. Not vet. But | am still looking 
any other Fes*s : - 


“tig KNOWN in Kashmir that during the pre-Islimic period Kashmiri 
It weit to Ladakh and Afghanistan. There they created some brilliant 
artist> 


ee of Hindu-Buddhist ue The Suen miniatures are all painted on 
walls OF doors. None of its art 1s on a parable substance like paper 
earchment or cloth. —— sculptors Carved gigantic statues (mainly of 

‘ie Buddha) on mountainsides. Again not a 

Several scholars, mainly erudite Nashmiri Pandits, have written books 

about the art of this period, based on works found in Ladakh, Tibet and 

Afghanistin. 

+) Kashmir under its own Sultans (1320-1586): This phase consisted of 

botanical and zoological paintings and, by the mid-1500s, human portraits. 
All these paintings are in colour. Mr. Ghulam Rasool Bhatt helped me gain 
access 10 a COPY of a book that Was begun in the 1370s. | have got 
shotographed (by my colleague Shishu Pal) a better-preserved copy of the 
same book. which was copied in 1430. 

The oldest ‘portable’ painting by a Kashmiri that [ have seen (and, | 
believe, the oldest extant Kashmiri paper-painting), thus, dates to the 1370s. 

With effort it should be possible to locate a copy of the Aat/id Sarit Sdgar 
copied during this pre-Mughal period. (The one that | have seen, Anwaar 
Suhevli, dates to the 18/19th century.) 

In anv case Mr. Ashraf helped me study some Hindu religious paintings 
(e.g. the Shankaracharya pantheon) which probably dates to the 15th century 
(and certainly not later than the 16th.) 

Thus we now have evidence that painting flourished in Kashmir well 
before the Mughals. 

This is an extremely important point for those who believe that painting 
came to Kashmir only along with the likes of Mohd Nadir of Samarqand 
(who perhaps belonged to the seventeenth century). 

iti) The Mughal period (including the minor Mughal kings: 1586-1752): 
This period of painting in Kashmir (often by Kashmiris) alone has been 
“ntten about. However, even this period has not been adequately researched 
a ‘ery tew scholars are familiar with it. During this period Kashmir 
tae of the many provinces of the Mughals and its art became one 

ely vartants of the Mughal school. 
_ Some very fine work w 
ashmiri artists) and b 
ami during Akbar’s 
enous ide 


as done in Kashmir (by Kashmiri as well as non- 
y Kashmiri artists in the Mughal court (e.g. the Neémat 
time). However, the Mughal period smothered the 
nity of Kashmir's paintings. 
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Kashmir (or Jammu) directly. What the major Part Of ihe State imstead had 


during the colonial era was a British Resident. So, perhaps, this s, b-schoo! 
should be called she Residency School. 

vi) In the {9th century there was a commingling of Dogra and Kashmi= 
themes and stvies. (I have all of one colour painting, but severa! bg. 
sketches to show for this period.) 


What is uniquely Kashmiri about these paintings? 


1) The paper: This is 2 soft and slightly spongy white paper. (Basohli- 
Kafigra paper, on the other hand, was made from the recycled sheets 
bahis [account books]. and was very thick and stiff.) 

scholar Karuna Goswamy describes ‘hand-made paper of the Kashmiri 
kind’ as “quite thin and bearing that distinctive glaze that comes from being 
made from rice husk in the Kashmiri tradition’. 

G. Forster, writing in 1798, noted that. ‘the Kashmirians (sic) fabricate 
the best writing paper in the East 

This paper was made in the Kagaz-gar mohallas of Naushera and Jam 
Masjid, (So if We are to revive Kashmir's great miniature painting tradition, 
7 should begin with reviving this paper's manufacture.) The paper is 
washable in water. 
= pe Sigh oe Budshah's time about this papers oi 
detected because scratch ma my ec ts oe reesei sme 13 
remain even after the ink XS leit on the paper by the nib of the pen woul? 

| ink had been washed off. 
dipped cian a pes Were ‘maga 
which colours Wwe (es, just Water) wh 
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ag we will see below, if'a painting shows a person 
gajchroo (ear-chain), or satling a? shikara, or sitting near a ching 
then there can be no doubt that the painting is Kashmir sail 
But often the clothes or trees (or themes) shown in q 
ng to do with Kashmir, In such cases we look for : 
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, ainting have 
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and colours. 

But again the borders varied over the centuries. The kind of colours used 
did not change to the same extent, but in some Paintings they are too faded 
to tell us with certainty if the painting is indeed Kashmiri. 

Therefore the one clinching question that needs to be asked is: Is the 
paper used in the painting Kashmiri? 

2) Borders: Each ‘school’ (qalam) of miniature painting has a distinct 
type of border around the main picture. Thus Basohli borders are almost an 
‘ach wide and “hot red.’ Kafigra borders are equally wide but softer pink. 
But then the Basohli qalam lasted only for around a century and only in the 
Basohli area. The Kangra qalam flourished for another hundred vears or So. 

The Kashmiri paintings that I have studied cover almost six centuries and 
six fairly distinct phases. They include both ‘stand alone’ miniatures as well 
as miniatures which are integrated into manuscripts. Hence it would be 
unfair to expect any one standard type of border to span all six centuries 
for which Kashmiri miniatures are available. 

Hindu themes, presumably painted by Hindu artists, are normally enclosed 
within a slim (1 cm. or so wide) black (or blue-black) border, within which 
floral motifs have been drawn throughout. These designs are similar to the 
ones Kashmiri Pandit ladies make on festive occasions (mainly Shivratri and 
weddings). 

In manuscripts (and now we are talking of text pages, not paintings), 
Kashmiri borders have a very different identity. Some manuscript borders 
are simply dazzling because of all the gold/ golden colour used. To begin 
with, there would be a border around the text itself. Then there would be 
one outer margin, golden or blue. This would be in three or even four Strips, 
each of a different colour: blue (outermost strip), white, golden, and then 
blue again (innermost strip). 

This is not so in the manuscripts 
people mistake Kashmiri borders for Persian ones: 
different, 

The columns of text in Kashmiri manuscript 
and even the arrangement of columns is distinct in Kas 


do not concern us as such but if a manuscript can be sal 


of the other Indian schools. Some 
but the latter are quite 
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Kashmiri, then it becomes easier to Say that the paintings in | 
too are Kashmiri. (Easier. not certain.) 

There are other Kashmiri borders, too. For instance IF | 
(in the album at the Cultural Academy). Krishna dancin: ge 
there are three borders. The outer two are deep red a: 
(red) separated from the middle (also red) by twe thin Wie: ee 
innermost border is black with a floral motif of the Shivrisr, oo. 
wedding type mentioned above. 

Finally, some Kashmiri miniatures have borders that the ari: 4). 
give them. That is because older paintings have been pasted cr x, = 
newer, coloured paper which ts both bigger and The eases 
pasted skillfully (and seamlessly) in the exact centre of te arue- bows 
below. 

Because the stiff sheet below the painting is much bigger. 2 terion o 
the lower, coloured (dull pink or dull blue) sheet remains uncovered my 
painting. This uncovered portion becomes a kind of a two-inch (or wider 
border on each of the four sides. Abstract little specks of golc-leaf, waies 
have been ground into very thin pieces, have been stuck on this torder g 
several dozen places. 

(The painting is pasted so smoothly on this stiffer sheet that you tave x 
run the tip of your finger along the outer edges of the painting to determme 
whether it has been pasted or painted on the lower sneet. 

3) Colours: Basohli colours are what art historians cail extreme.) cot 
(i.e. deep and bright). Kafigra colours are softer. Neither goes Im muct ir 
shades or gradation of colour. 

Kashmiri colours are soft, subtle, diverse, many, and, because of Ser 
variety, as close to Western colours as any that [ have sesn in the Peso 
Indian tradition. 

Kashmiri paintings-especially portraits-also happen to be among He = 
realistic in the East (a hemisphere from Egypt to China where re2-50 a 


y= a 
- 
I 


fa 


rh, 


never been much prized in the plastic arts). The subtlety anc diversity ¢ 
Kashmiri colours has helped achieved this realism. 
The yellow used is made of ‘haldi’ (turmeric). The red skirt ot Gece 


= 
——_ 


Durga (painting no. 65, Cultural Academy) is made of sindoor pews © 


— | 7 


al _ 


many of the early 19th century paintings (e.g. Tdrith é Biréc- Kacr 
even in older miniatures available with the Academy, a very S=*F | 
blue is used, especially to depict the skies. Gold is another cole 
aplenty in Kashmiri miniatures. Yellow-green grass is also 2 price! 
of many Kashmiri paintings, especially those in he Birbal Kachra mans 
Then there are some conventions: Lord Shiva. whose skin |S blue a ae 
of India, is white-skinned (yes, | mean white, and not “fair of peer 


a 
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-achmiri miniatures. (Some sects in Karnataka. loo, 
ee cigne. Supports my theory that some people 
ul Maharashtra are of Kashmiri Origin.) 
eos Dal Lake in the “Shankar Acharya ' Painting (no. 26, Cultural 
Academy) is absolutely preen, rather than blue. (Who knows. perhaps the 
weed problem was even worse then than it is now. But Water-bodies such 
as lakes are painted a deep green in most Kashmiri miniatures. ) 

4) Clothes ane ornaments: Just as there Is a Shankaracharya hill (and 
temple of the same name) in no other part of the world, shikards (rowboats 
with canopy), pherans (gowns) and dajehroos (car ornaments), loo, are unique 
to Kashmir. 

Therefore, if for no other reason, the world will have to accept that these 
paintings are distinctly Kashmiri because of the depiction of that hill and 
those artefacts in several Kashmiri paintings created over the centuries, 

The math (nose ring) and orhni (cotton Stole) worn by many women in 
these miniatures, too, are typically Kashmiri. The headgear of the menfolk 
in many Hindu religious paintings js normally of the kind that Kashmiri 
Pandits would wear. The orhnis normally have typically Kashmiri (Muslim) 
patterns on them. 

In ‘no. 65/ Durga,’ on the left is a Pandit woman in a calf-length pheran, 
belt and kasava, On the right is a bearded Pandit, also ina calf-length pheran 
and Mughal-style turban. Both pherans have, near the bottom, a fold (laad), 
which is normally sewn in to cater for later shrinkage. 

In ‘62/ Krishna with gopies' the gopies wear saris the way Pandit women 
started doing in the late 19th and early 20th centuries. 

In *26/ Shankar Acharya ' the Kashmiri Pandit men are shown wearing 
turbans typically worn by the community. 

That said, it must be pointed out that in a very large number of Kashmiri 
paintings, perhaps in the majority, the clothes worn are not Kashmiri. The 
reason is obvious: the themes are Persian, or concern the Hinduism or Islam 


of the Indian plains, so it would not be correct for the artist to give them 
Kashmiri clothes, 


depict Lord Shiva as 
from Karnataka and 


5) Human artefacts: Some typically Kashmiri artefacts shown in Kashmirt 
miniatures include: 


i) Boats: Dugouts and Shikards. The shikara is to be found nowhere but 
in Kashmir. 

i) The carpet designs shown in many paintings are distinctly Kashmiri. 

iii) Among the shaivite images in some pictures are the wooden spoon 
(used in Shiy temples to dispense holy water with) and a rectangular object 
Of the same colour, perhaps a book. (I assume that it is a book because in 
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d and coloured object in the hands of 4 dein 


one picture a similarly shape 
is a book.) 
“vote feTtTOul ccd flowers: 

7 hina lotus occurs frequently in the “erm - ere Vishna, Or 
as the throne of a deity, oF Just as a flower. _ tradition It Kashmiri 
paintings is for the outer edges of each petal a — Fink and the inner 
blade of the petals to be white or a pink so pale that it is almost White 

ii) Trees: Pines and chinars occur off and on. So do cherry blossoms. 

1@ baid (willow?) is shown in °26/ Shankar Acharya.’ . At the bottom of 
this painting, in the centre, is a row of chinar trees. 

iii) Yellow-green grass is a standard feature of a very large number of 
Kashmiri miniatures. 

Equally, quite often the vegetation shown has nothing to do with Kashmir. 
or even with reality. It is so even in Basohli and other Indian galams. where 
the trees shown are normally products of the artist's imagination, 

7) Facial features: Basohli paintings show people with the huge, beautify 
tish-like eyes of Braj, Avadhi and even Urdu poetry, ‘Perhaps the people of 
Basohli have eyes and features like those,' a Delhi-based art critic (Who has 


never been to Basohli) once argued. Having spent two and 
in Basohli ] know better. 


Eastern miniature painting, from Egypt to China and Japan, via India and 
Persia, is often not too concerned about realism in the depiction of facial 
features. (Equally, of course, there are many Mughal-and Kashmiri-paintings 
Where the faces have been drawn quite realistically. Central Asian-as well 
en might have faces drawn without too many details, 
ot one omen tell that the people shown are of the Mongoloid race, 


a Quarter years 


Therefore, not too much should be made 
as a means of identifying the place w 
Besides, 1 do not believe that 
same sub-racial group. There has 
Middle East and West Asia. Besid 
STOUpsS are represented substanti 
“a. aS well as the darker Me 
O5€ notes l Vi 
the Kashmiri jade ne Deen sounded, we can say that almost all 
associated with Kashmir: higt — people who have features traditionally 
1) Fal. Phorm ore eh Noses and foreheads, and ‘Aryan’ eyes. 
has been shown meditating ie ote ting We can tell that the person who 
(and Many traditional on obviously a Hindu and a Shaivite. Hindu saints 
~ © Men) normally knot their hair into a bun on 


of facial features in a painting 
here it had been painted. 

all the people of Kashmir belong to the 
been a fair amount of migration from the 
es, within the Caucasoid race at least two 


ally in Kashmir: the light-skinned Indo- 
diterranean. 
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top of the head. [n ~~ painting there is a smal] human figure, the size of 
, saint's top-knot, wien (ne bun would have been. On his stomach is the 
blue figure of Lord Krishn. 

g) Animals: Horses in Kashmiri paintings 
‘¢ the theme depicted is Persian. Deer and antlers have been shown a 
paintings. In one painting Lord Narsimha looks like 
Kashmiri snow leopard and the Kashmiri brown bear, In ‘65/ Durga on 
Tiger,’ too, the tiger looks more like jts Kashmiri counterpart. - 

9) The topography, too, is almost always K 
small, always tend to creep into the landsca 
wisdom goes, these paintings are definitely 


| wouldn't like to make too much of this lendency, because after all there 
are hills and mountains in Persian Paintings, too. Besides, the mountains 
shown in many of the paintings that | have studied are hardly realistic. They 
often look more like lumps of barren rock heaped one atop the other. °26/ 
Shankar Acharya ' certainly looks like that. Today that hill is so full of trees, 
Other hills shown seem to be *karewa’ plateaux, which are unique to Kashmir. 

10) Architecture: In the Academy's painting no, 62 ‘Krishna dancin 
Gopies' there are two houses in the background, both 
This indicates that the houses 
Krishn’s native plains. 


are invariably Kashmiri, even 


some 
a cross between the 


ashmiri. Mountains, big or 


pe. Therefore, as the received 
Kashmiri, 


@ with 
with slanting roofs. 
belong to the “snow zone’ and not to Sri 


In ‘23/ Nayika at her toilet alongwith (sic) attends (sic)’ there are wooden 
steps leading to a lower level. There is a low, pink, wooden wall below. 
This use of wood, too, is Kashmiri. 

In the Tartkh é Birbal Kéchrit manuscript some fine Kashmiri tents end 
palaces have been shown. They normally jut into one corner of the painting, 
as is the Indian (Mughal as well as Rajptt) tradition. 

Typically Kashmiri architecture occurs in a few Kashmiri paintings. 
These examples, though few, indicate that even in this regard Kashmiri 
paintings were sometimes rooted in the local reality, 

Most of the time, the architecture shown in Kashmiri paintings was the 
same as in Basohli, Kaiigra and Mughal paintings. A terrace with a low wall 
(parapet) runs from left to right. In a corner of the painting we see the 
edges of a balcony, with a portion of its sloping roof. 

11) Dances: In *59/ Krishna dancing with Gopies' we see the ‘hikkat' 
dance: in which two partners, each holding both hands of the other, together 
twirl around an axis, | 

12) The contents of the manuscript: All the numbered ag oa 
above are of stand-alone paintings. However, the majorily of ame 
paintings are manuscript illustrations. If the manuscript contains ; a a 
folktales (e.g. Kathd Sarit Ségar/Anwaar o Suheyli) then the painting 
illustrate it are likely to be Kashmiri. 
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12b) The contents of the paintings: some pateniinige en a story (as the 

ones in the Tarikh &€ Birbal Kdchru do). The a that they tell is 

obviously rooted in the culture (in this case, history) of Kashmir that there 
painting s provenance. 


can be little doubt about the 


The Themes a 
ini | ab Le : OWN? cr 5 
Kashmiri miniatures were used to illustrate the following kinds of booke. 


1) Scientific literature: 
i) Botany 
ji) Zoology 
ji) Anatomy: The human body (organs as well as bones) is the 
subject of many sketches and paintings. Works copied from 
Emperor Budshahs 15th century medical books reflect the 
local or Unant (Greek) tradition. Those of the 19th century 
reveal a very European realism. 


iv) Freaks of nature and the wonders of the world. 


v) The manufacture of guns. 
>%) Famous works of Persian literature. 

3) Persian histories. 

4) Kashmir's own folk tales. 

5) Kashmir's own histories. 

6) Romantic scenes: One bathing scene, which shows a woman in 
the nude, and one painting of a couple making love, their upper 
bodies clothed but lower parts naked, are among the paintings 
that [ discovered. 

7) Scenes depicting the history of the Sikh period. 

8) Hunting scenes: These are the staple of Central Asian miniatures 
but, mercifully, there few such paintings in Kashmir. 

Then there were themes that were found in stand-alone miniatures as well 
as in manuscript illustrations: 

9) The Auliya (Muslim saints) of Kashmir, as well as non-Kashmiri 
auliya. 

10) Hindu religious themes. 

[f) ‘Charts’ (with animals in the borders). 

12) Secular Persian themes, e.g. Omar Khayyam. 

13) Kashmiri Pandit saints. 

14) Life in rural Kashmir: These include pictures of a ceremony . 
Lall-trag-the spring of Lal Ded: and a depiction of the sal! 
ceremony-yes, there were cases of sati even in Kashmir. 

[5) Scenes from the Mughal court. 
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ancient Kashmiri Sculpture 
Ant 


n00l, the Taliban government of Afghanistan destroyed ojaantia « 
ek Buddha. These had been carved into the moins. Sipe nt¢ Sculptures 
fe ee neal manniesclaime © mountainside at Bamiya 

tthe time several people claimed that the sculptures were the mi yan, 
Kashmir! sculptors. Now, these sculptures belonged to the Gandhar + 7 
hich had extended into Kashmir as well. veneer 

Kashmir and Its neighbouring areas have influenced each other's ult 
traditions. Sculpture is Ons of them, Thus, while it is not certain that ihe 
had sculpted the Bamiyan Buddhas, the point is well taken: from asheite 
to Kabul it is one continuum as far as ancient sculpture is concerned. 

tater that year I took a large media team to various parts of Kargil 
(Ladakh), notably Kartse Khar. ‘The tdea was to show them similar sculptures 
also carved into the mountainside. The local people and some scholars igi 
always Known about these sculptures (especially the one at Mulbek, on the 
Leh-Kargil highway). However, this was the first time that the Kartse Khar 
Buddha was brought to public notice. This was also the first time that 
someone had grouped five such Buddhas, located in different parts of Ladakh, 
into one school; the Gandhar. (The other three sculptures are in Sani/ Kargil- 
7afskar, Apati/ Leh and Durbuk/ Leh.) 

Twelve to fourteen centuries later it is impossible to say if Kashmiri 
sculptors had gone over to Afghanistan to do the Bamiyan statues, or sculptors 
from Gandhar had come over to sculpt the ones in Leh and Kargil. It is 
sufficient that they all belong to the same school. However, it ts generally 
believed that Kashmiri artists did these sculptures, as well as the paintings 
at Alchi (also in Leh). 

Within Kashmir Valley, apart from the SPS Museum, the best place to 
find such sculptures are temples like the ones at Martafid and Awantipora. 

Brahma images: In Kashmir, J.L. Bhan writes, Lord Brahma is depicted 
either in association with Siva [Lord Shiv] or Vishnt or he is depicted in 
the Shesheaski theme.’ After the sixth century A.D. the worship of Lord 
Brahma seems to have become more popular than before. Several images of 
Lord Brahma, all by himself, have been found dating to after then. 

Bhan has discovered images of Lord Brahma at Dhumatbal, Verinag, 
Nadihal, Awantipord and Devsar. 

The Buddha in Kashmiri art: Buddhist images sculpted in Kashmir after 
the 8th century A.D. have a unique feature. A flower emerges from behind 
the shoulder of the deity. Later it merges with the crown. This motif has 
Possibly been inspired by the flowers that grow behind each of Lord Brahma's 
cars in sculpture-to show where one of his four heads ends and the next 
One begins. 
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Kashmiri Music 


Traditional Kashmiri music, like music almost everywhere, is either classical 
or folk. Kashmiri classical music is called Sufiana, or the music of the Suf_ 
saints. Folk forms include Chhakri, Roef/Rauf, and Wanawon’. 

King Yusuf Shah Chak (16"" century) is said to be the father of Kashmir 
classical music. He patterned the Kashmiri system directly on its Persian 
counterpart, rather than on the Hindustani system of Central India (which, | 
too, has some Persian influences). Following an internal coup he fled to 
Emperor Akbar’s court in Agra. There, according to Kashmiri SOUICES', he 
met an Italian (yes. Italian) called Tona Santa, better known in India as 
Tansen, and on at least two occasions corrected the latter's technique. He 
authored the Rast Kashmiri, a group of notes which correspond to Perse > 
Rast Farsi. Kashmiri music has since taken on several Hindustani influences 
too. 

Just as Hindustani classical music has rdgs, Kashmiri music has muge™ 
(modes). 


Kashmiri mugdms based on Hindustani rags include: 








Lalit | Multant 
Bageshwari Jaijaiwanti 
Bahar Koshi (Paharhi) 
Basant Bihag Bhairavi 

Kalyan | 

nasi muqams taken from Persian rasts include: 
“faq Hussaini 
Navroz e Subah Rehavi 
Isphahan Rast Farsi 
Dugah Panjgah 

Sehgah 


SS ant a tz. 


“ot mh 
| Bahéristan-é-Shahi thy qth Kashmi 
n-€-Shahi, a 16"-17" century history by an anonymous & 
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yysuf Was hardly the only, or even the first. Kashmiri king lo | 
music. Zain-ul-Abedin was an accomplished classical singer. Su 
Shah (1472-84) invited Carnatic musicians to Kashmir. : 
their influence on Kashmiri music, 

Hindustani percussion instruments are struck 
Kashmiri drums. However, the tals of 


” CXpert at 
tan Hassan 
lhey left behing 


according to tds. 


SO are 
the two regions are quite dis 


similar, 
Sufiana Mauseeqi (music) 

(Pron: soo-fee-a-na) This used to be an elitist: form of music played by 
quartets only at royal courts and gatherings of the rich. The ics. ga 
in Kashmiri, are sometimes in Persian, too. These quartets, one of wiidse 
members, the ustad (maestro), acts as the leader. play on the santoor, the 
Kashmiri sitar (different from its Hindustani cousin), the sd= and the dhukra 
(a drum, like the tabla). They sing. together and in harmony, verses called 
the baeth which are either romantic or mystic. These songs could as well 
be about nature as about the saints of [slim (especially Kashmiri 
including Prophet Muhammad (PBUH). 

Baeth songs sometimes are ballads about Heemél and Nagrai, legend 
Kashmiri lovers, or about Solomon and Sheba. 

Mugams are the basis of melody. They are to Kashmiri music what rags 
are to Hindustani: a group of notes, the order of which, or emphasis on, 
can not be changed while going up (or coming down) the scale, Classical 
songs (and instrumental compositions) use one mugim or another as their 
base. There are 54 mugdms in all. 

As we have seen, some muqdms are based on Hindustani rdgs, e.g. 
Asawari, Poorabi and Khamaj. Others, as we saw, were based on Persian 
mugams. The basic notes, however, are and have always been Hindustani. 
_ Like the alap of Hindustani music, the first movement, called the shakal, 
is slow and introduces the theme. However, unlike the alap, the shakal is 
an instrumental rendition of the base (or structure) of the muqam. The 
shakal is followed by the mugem itself: where verses and couplets are sung. 

The popular rd/s (beats) are se/ital (teen tal), nimdur, dur-e-khafit and 
Turki zarb. Talana is a rhythm popular in Sufiana. (It 1s also found in some 
South Indian dances and could be one of the influences of Carnatic music.) 

Unlike Hindustani music, Sufiana is always sung in chorus. — 
musicians who are both vocalists and instrumentalists perform It. nee 
— would be accompanied by Hafiz ce goaenon a . mele 
md ning of the song is expressed by physica a Guflets. 

fer, called the Hafeeza, would sing and dance with cheaal vith 
; : can In Sufiana music, the sdz is the a Te plectrum, the 
life : the other stringed instruments are strl 7 

abor, and a pair of wooden sticks, the qalam 


rishis), 


ary 
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The santoor (lit: one hundred strings) actually has only 6 Strings 
stretched over a hollow wooden frame made of ihe wood of the Mulbern, 
tree. It is the principal instrument in Kashmiri MUSIC, MS strings bein 
struck with two elegantly carved, curved sticks, made OT wood és 
increasingly, plastic, It came to Kashmir during Budshah ser and has been 
thoroughly indigenised, (Its Persian counterpart IS quite different In mog 
respects the Kashmiri santoor is closer to the hundred-stringed., ancien 
Indian shadtantra veena.) 


Folk Music 
Folk music is of many kinds, depending on the occasion: 

Wanawun (marriage songs): The songs sung at Muslim Weddings are 
quite different from those sung at Hindu weddings, 

Mushm wedding songs generally cover the first few years of married life- 
beginning with the nuptials and the bride's departure from fer parents? 
home, to the circumcision (kama) of the couple’s son and the son's 
haqeeq mundan (ceremonial shaving of the head). The wanawun baeths of 
Abdul Ahad Nadim of Bandipora are particularly popular. 

The songs sung at Hindu weddings, on the other hand. are Vedic chants 
steeped in classical Hinduism. 

As at weddings elsewhere in India, percussion instruments are emploved 
to provide the beat (td/). These are the tumbakhnari and the noet, The 
fumbakhnari is derived from the Persian tumbak. It js a hollow clay pot 
with animal skin tautly stretched over its open end at the top. The difference 
between this and western drums is that the tumbakhnari is struck With the 
ups of fingers. The noet, too, is a clay pot but with an open mouth. This 
open end and the sides are struck while playing. 
women (On sce oh es ttonaly been sug ony 
Kashinits ohn een » with the return of political power to the 

"= years, have experiments taken place, most of 


them in tl : ) | : 
ce le portals of the sovernment-run Radio Kashmir and, later, 
clevision. The roef is now also sung | 


chhakri.) This form—a Eroup dance ac 
at festivals like Eid, but also at weddi 
Cithakri: This is rural} music perfor 


by men-but in conjunction with the 
companied by a song—is performed 
ngs, 
time. It was brought to the towns b aia = : least four a — 
Kawdara and Akingam. Qaiser 0 i te rababis (rabab players) of Kreer, 
a male dancer, Bacha ccleenionss alander Notes, “During the Afghan period 
Generally, four instruments ae with it, adding [Kathak] to Chhakn. 
and the Persian rabah (hot} re played along with the singing: the sarang 
(doth stringed struments, for the melody) and the 


fumbakhnari and the poe; (fe 
| Or the be , % (Tt re 
In the 1950s the harmonium was “ee ees Semen Bae 
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2 oes music most favoured by the 

Chak eve English “Iull) Vakh, the pecan ones ts otiains t 
Lal (prom. like & ani ‘Ne poetry of Lal Ded. Since then 
4 has been augmented by the religious poetry Of a host of luminaries 
including Rasool Mir and Mehmood Gami. | 

taddi Shah is a kind of folk-music that is very popular in the rural areas 
partly because of the satire, sarcasm and humour contained in its lyrics. 

The bachcha naghma is one of the few forms of singing and dancing 
performed by just one person. (The others are all group forms and choruses.) 
However, even here the audience can join the soloist. 


Folk Dances of Kashmir 


There are no mixed, coed, folk dances in Kashmir. Many Kashmiri dances 
are performed along with song. Therefore, they have already been mentioned 
in the section on “Music” in this chapter. 

Hafiza dances: This was one dance that was liked by the rich and the 
poor alike. The rich would finance such dances on their own; the poor 
would take out subscriptions. Women alone performed this dance, The 
clothes that they wore were similar to those worn in Kathak: tight bodices 
and cummerbunds. The Sikhs’ governors of Kashmir (early gm century) 
were great patrons, as were the carly Dogras (mid-19" century). The 
Sikhs” governors even maintained Hafiza troupes in their courts to perform 
for their guests, and for themselves, For various reasons the later Dogras 
started shying away from maintaining such troupes. Deprived of royal 
patronage this art withered away. 

Wattal Dambal: The Wattals are one of the most deprived communities 
of Kashmir: they are ‘scavengers’ (charpersons; sweepers) and shoemakers. 
Other subaltern classes also join them in this dance. This is a vigorous, 
joyous group dance of thirty to forty men who move to the beat of a dool 
(drum). The men sit in a circle and chant hymns and prayers in their own 
dialect. As the beat quickens the movements get more athletic and the 
dancers jump about skillfully and entertainingly. 

Patthar: (pron.; per-therr) Traditional folk theatre is called patther. It 
literally means ‘to act’, ‘to imitate’ or ‘to pretend’. It is performed by the 
Bhdfids, This form of theatre is satirical. It occupies a position similar to 
that of the art of the court jester: Through it the players were able to 
“riticise the rulers without giving obvious offence. | 
‘ The Bhands are a community, a ‘tribe’, of folk artistes, not rin fa 

ashmir but all over North India and Pakistan. They hold a subalte 
Position in the social hierarchy. 
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The Festivals of Kashmir 
a 


Festivals unique to Kashmir 


The four seasons are called senth (spring), far (summer), harduh (autumn) 
and wand (winter). The seventy-day winter is divided int 
chill-e-katin (the first forty days), chill-e-khurd (he next w 
chil-e-bachh (the last ten days). 


) three parts, 
Cnty days) and 


The end of winter ts formally celebrated by Tel Ashthami. [n the evening 
of that day, children take old, discarded baskets, especially those that were 
used to cover kanpris (see ‘Handicrafts’) to the steps by the banks of River 
Jchlum and set them on fire, 

Somth is the season welcomed the most, 
in March and the Kashmiris make 
(Badamwaris), especial 
Pandit says that this js 
someday, 

The Baisakhi Mela of the Muphal Ga 
Hext. (Baisakhi is on April 13 of 14.) This 


2002, 1 extended the celebrations to other 
of Kashmir, as well. 


Almonds break into a blossom 
a beeline for almond orchards 
y the one near Hari Parbat In Srinagar. M. Amin 
‘a month-long fair’, | hope to revive this tradition 


rden at Nishat (Srinagar) comes 
iS an institution that [ revived in 
venues in Srinagar and the rest 
The Kashmiri New Ye 
Occurs in Mareh or April. The Hindus seek 
Prosperous year for their lamily, They do so 
virls of the family to decorate a large met 
dry fruits and a Sheet of Paper about the I 
lo cach member Of the family, On this d 
ib Parbat of Srinagar With sam 
One of the 
the shrine of 
airport), 


ar is called Nay Reh (or Nay Verih) and usually 


the blessings of God for a 
by Betting one of the young 
al dish with rice, sugar, fruit and 
ew year. The girl takes this plate 
ay, both Hindus and Muslims go 
Ovars to make tea and sit in the 


Nest spring fe 


Stivals is the ¥ 
lyder Saheb, 


asmin (jasmine) festival held at 
Na Jasmine 


grove in Hyderpora (near the 
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Aish Muqim’s ‘Zool festival (Anaiitnag, April) 

such festivals are a good time to hear the chhakri sung in its 
habitat (vs. On television). Rural people from the three valleys aro 
hilltop shrine 


original 


ae und the 
Doeru-Shahbad, Lidder and Trdi—come to pay homage 


beginning their journey in the early morning. Torches are lit in each of the 
hree_ valleys when the festival begins. Bhdfids, who are traditional folk 
singers, mimics, satirists and actors, arrive with their instruments. the 
sarang and noot. So do magicians, In the evening drums begin to beat and 
people start chanting religious hymns as they dance around the shrine. A 
torchlight procession begins, signifying the victory of good over evil. The 
next dav farmers go from the shrine to their fields to begin the process of 
ploughing the carth and sowing. (See also the chapter on ‘ Anaiitnag.’) 

The other end of the agricultural season is when the crop has been 
harvested. Now autumn festivals are held, the best known being those at 
Bijbehara, Anaitnag proper and Achabal (all three in the chapter on 
‘Anaftnig’), when the peasants get a respite from work on the fields. At 
Bijbehara festivities last three days. Apparently at all three places there are 
‘mock’ wedding processions, complete with a faux bridegroom who Is dressed 
and rides a horse like one, Drum beaters and s/e/inai players lead the people 
of that and nearby villages in a joyous procession, everyone infected with 
the hilarity of it all. 

Other harvest festivals are at Akingam, Bring and Kulgam (all in the 
chapter on ‘Anafitnag’) and at Budgém town (‘Budgam’). In Ganderbal, a 
suburb of Srinagar, this coincides with the urs of Qamar Saheb, where 
most devotees come by bus, but some still do it the traditional way, by slow 
moving boats. They ‘indulge in fun and frolic’ and ‘take time off for a 
week-long vacation and stay in boats near the (Chinar) groves of Beehama 
near Ganderbal,’ says Mr. Pandit. 

To get back to summer, the Jeshth and Har Ashthamis are important to 
the Hindus (see ‘Kheer Bhawani’ in the chapter on “The Kashmiri Pandits...”). 

On the occasion of Raksha Bandhan (August), the Pandits of Srinagar 
climb the hill now known as the Shankaracharya hill. some Pandits, and 
over a hundred thousand Hindus from all over, try to spend a few days 
during the preceding month at the holy cave of Sri Amar Nath ji (see ‘Amar 
Nath Yatra’). 

On the fourteenth day of Sawan (July/August) a fair (mela) is held at a 
Hindu temple atop a hillock in Khrew, 22 km. from Srinagar. 

Har (pron.: herr) means ‘bird” in Kashmiri—in particular, Shdrikd, the 
bird-goddess. The ‘herr’ of the Hari Parbat is named after Sharika ji. (See 
‘The History of Kashmir’) The ninth day of the Kashmiri month of Har 
June/July) is celebrated as Har Navmi, when the Pandits go to the temple 
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rikd Mata on the Hart Parbat in tens of inousands. (I 4M Not using 
ete 2 he any of the Pandit festivals, despite the mipration of Mow 
he ate psn ctside Kashi. Tibi PY because een ty 
turn of the millennium these festivals are te! . eae ‘ though On 
lower key: the Kheer Bhawani fair and Amar man os are, ID Tact, more 
crowded than ever before. And partly because | fondly hope things wit) be 


as before again.) 

Festivals popular in Kashmir 

Without doubt the two Eids (the dates of which change every year) are the 
most popular festivals in Kashmir. Since sweets (‘swectmeats’) are not 
really part of the Kashmiri tradition, it's the bakers” shops that everyone 
throngs to pick up cakes and pastries for friends. Some quintessentially 
Kashmiri traditions have evolved on this front. One is the cake baked to 
look like a log with a little fork, It’s a hot favourite at Lid. Maybe becayse 
this is the kind of log they all wish they had in their fireplaces but. because 
of modern gadgets, no longer do. The other is the “White Forest cake’, the 
Kashmiri confectioner’s answer to the ‘Black Forest cake’) 

Ramzan is the month of fasting and prayer. In many Muslim-majority 
areas the whole town comes alive at night during this month: shopping 
socialising, and, for the children, putting on new clothes and attending 
religious sessions even at night. Not so in Kashmir. Perhaps the cold did 
not allow such a tradition to develop, But even here some modern traditions 
have grown. 

| used to be a neighbour of the Khanyaris, among the richest families in 
Kashmir, They would vive away raw meat to the poor everv | 
ee holy _—_ 50, enormous queues would form std oe 

; appoin + the Kh- ae , . 
rot ng se a a ge oo ake alos nh 
crowd would stay there. A whole an : queue, that’s how long the 
materialise to service the other needs rh — = ne ee 
always struck me as ironic, bec : the people in this queue. That 
secking alms, not consumers Wing ¢ _— were supposed to be poor, 

During the holy mort = . 3 © wares of these hawkers. 
day. Others alas I! some families get the Quran Sharief recited all 
Peg l€ neighbourhood after th, an Sharief recite 
° te holy word, alter the pre-dawn breakfast to listen 

The Shiva Ratrj (February: 

Son Fi ‘ 

in _ most Sashmiri Pedicwea halgun) might be an all-India 
Me ways it is, No other ely believe that it is uniquely theirs. 
Part of India gives this auspicious day 


the importa Cc , 
‘dance that Kashm? 
Pandits...”) at Kashmir does. (See also the chapter ‘The Kashmiri 
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restivals celebrated all over Kashmir 


Ashoora sore : 
Ashoora (lit.: ‘the we ) Is the fenth day of the lslamic month of Muharram 
this is when Imam uasain was killed at Karbala (Iraq). The Imam was 
he grandson of Prophet Muhammad, pears be on him. He died fighting the 
army of Yazeed, who Warten 16 be the caliph of Arabia. The two main Shia 
organisations of Srinagar City take turns to lead a large procession of 
mourners to commemorate the Imam’s Martyrdom, This Procession goes 
through much of the city and ends at the Imamb4ris (Shiite places of 
worship) of Hassanabad and Jadibal (misspelt Zadibal), The procession 
consists of several thousand Shia men. They recite elegies, beat their ‘raat 
and, if young, flagellate themselves till they bleed. The wounds heal 
miraculously fast, leaving no scars. A fine horse is included in every such 
procession. It reprsents Zuljinah, the horse Imam Hussain rode on the 
battlefield of Karbala. There are processions in Budgam, Pattan, Gom Ahmed 
Pora and other places as well, 

Baisakhi (Kashmir) 


This major Hindu-Sikh festival falls on the first day Baisakh (normally, 
the 13 April). It is a spring festival that celebrates the new Bikrami year. 
The Hindus of Kashmir would gather at [shber (about a kilometré above the 
Nishat gardens). They would then bathe in the holy Guptganga spring and 
perform some pravers. After that tens of thousands of Kashmiri Hindus 
(and countless Muslims) would go to the Nishat gardens, where scores of 
temporary stalls would be set up. The better off Kashmiri Pandits would 
hire a doonga (large boat) on the day before the festival, where they would 
lay out a feast for their extended family and friends. 

First Navaratra (Chaitra) (Srinagar and other parts of Kashmir) 

This is the New Year’s Day of the Kashmiri Pandits. It is the first day 
of the Laukik or Sapt Rishi calendar. It falls on the first day of the bright 
half of the luni-solar month of Chaitra. Because the month ts partly lunar, 
this event does not occur on the same Gregorian date every year. But 
because it is partly solar, the Laukik date varies by only a few days each 
time. | 

The Kashmiri Pandits would visit their second most important temple, 
that of Sharika Devi, on this occasion. Almost all the Pandits of eae 
would be there at some stage during the day. Those who lived in at 
villages and towns would go to the nearest important temple. — 

This is a spring festival. Almond flowers are all er - aoe Hee 
of the year. The finest almond orchards of Srinagar am ee cathe binds 
Parbat hill near the temple of Sharika ji. After paying homag 
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Id go over to the almond groves 
1] would come alive with colour a Plenic y: 
words. All Kashmiris recall this oO ak 
> With Nosta "5: 


goddess, the Pandits wou 
their families. The whole hi 
not my own 


and these are 
At the bottom of the hill where the temple ts, there is a 1. ‘alpia 
called the Devi Afgan (lit. “he courtyard of the sane ty ah OPEN are, 
on the day of the fair. - aS). Hundred. ° 


shops would spring up 
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The People of Kashmir 


Hari Singh's Jammaii and Kashmir: Population and area 

\ahardjd Hari Singh's Jammd & Kashmir was the largest princely State in 
India. ahead even of the Nizam's Hyderabad. It was two-thirds the size of 
the massive Bombay Presideney of British India. It was divided into the 
Kashmir and Jammi provinces cach headed by a Governor (now known as 
Divisional Commissioner). Ladakh district was under a Wazir-e-Wazarat 
(now Deputy Commissioner, Collector and District Magistrate). 


In 1941, the population of the State was 40,21,616 (i.e 4.02 millton). 
5 were Hindu, 1.64% Sikh ana 


77.11% of the people were Muslim, 20.12% 
1.01% Buddhist.’ 

Kashmir was divided into four districts and Jammii into fi 
2 Wazir-e-Wazarat. The districts, along with their tehsils (in 
in the case of Baramulla and Reasi, nrabats, were. 
(Anafitnidg. Kulgam, Awantipora and 
Pura and Uttar Machhi 
Muzaffarabad, Uri and 


ve, each under 
brackets) and, 


Kashmir provinee: Anafindg 
Srinagar): Bardmulld (Baramulla, Sri Pratap Singh 
Pura. Niabats: Guréz and Sopore); Muzaffarabad ( 
Kamah) and Astore (Bunji was under a revenue assistant, not a tehsildar). 
non including Ladakh, Kashmir had an area of 8,539 square miles are 
“200 square kilometres). In 1941, its population was 17,28,686 (i.c. I. 
Million). 
uF (Mirpur, 


Akhnoor); Mfirp 
ar, 


ur, Ramban, Ramnag 
Niabat: Gulabgarh) and 


Neon province: Jammu (Jamma, Samba and 

en and Kotli); Udhampur (Udhamp 

Kathua (4 and Kishtwar), Reasi (Reasi and Rajout!. 
@ (Kathua, Jasmergarh and Basohli). 
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“Shing, 

had an area al 12.401 sq. miles (approx, 32.94 
Var tah at nes 


; ‘ i Ma ili I, 7 Mindy) 
! phe i \ aN th evils ‘ .i.. : Ie) 
O41, according FEN Sharma tas a stiehitly differen fivure p. 


ce at at ee SO Mie 
its population was 20,01 557 (6 5 
chistardan ILD. ; : Or 
vvabint histor tan | iia enka: | IRL Ads. Pibe. ie 
Vann : Sat hint) provinee, He pats (at PAOt tsa. Pithe, Way the 
‘ i 4 waa | | ‘cr j 
itty os =e Whelming 


aa (4 ie 
Oe 1 Wh if ranger lation ail | Zi | 4,6 ity Mh | a WETE i) 
i Lis l ik * 


dt in Jamo provinee ats well, 
OT daa neal Ladakh, argi! and 'Skardu.) 
Ihe area of Ladakh, including Kargil, Skardu _ . 
O3,884 sq. miles (appro. 1,605,000 sq-hin.). THs popul 
LLOLS Gar 03 million). | a 
- Bunii tehsil was inthe Gilgit division tll 1935-36, That year the lease of 
the trans-Indus ‘iliga’ (region or tract) was transferred to the (British) 
Government of India, In turn, the cis-Indus area was added lo Ladaki 


district, Bunji was later detached from Ladakh district and put directly under 
Nashmir province, 


Gilgit division y 
lon in 194 is 


Jammi and Kashmir after 1947: Population and 


Population and territory: Jammid and Kashmir: Total Area: 
(including Pakistan Occupied Kashmir’ POK 
CORK). OF this 45.62% is 


aren 


2,22,236.0 5q.km 
and China Occupied Kashmir! 


actually with India. 78.114 sq. km. (35.15%) are 
under PORK, Pak gifted 5,180 sq. km, (2.33%) to China, COK js 37,555 sq. 
kin. (16.9% ),, 


Population of the state, as in 2001, not including the occupied areas: 
98,86,585. Decadal growth of population in the State: 1980s: 32.56%; 
1990s: 24.56%. Population density: 98 per sq. km, Literacy: 53.57% (males: 
64.60; females: 41.61), 

Census: The last two censuses in the State w 
“001. The census scheduled 
fovernmment made some 
districts of the State 


ere conducted in 198] and 
for 1991 could not be held. So, the State 
Projections about what the population of the fourteen 


Fesanc must have been in 1991, These projections have been 
mentioned in the chapters about districts, 


an P81, the Population of the Valley of Kashmir was 31,354,804 (3.1 
million), Or 32.35% of the Population of the State. Jamma province had 2 
ca at OF 27:18.213 (2.7 inilfion) oy 45.39% of the total. Ladakh, which 
© Part of Kashmir province but not of Kashmir Valley, accounted for the 
sition,” ma. The Population of the entire state was 59,87,389 6.9 


In 2001, the Population of the State w 


| i : 096 * 
42,90,871 (4.2 mittio (5.3 mil 


nN). There wer. | 
(Leh and Kargil). *fe Were 2,22 5 


as 98,86,585 (9.8 million). on 
lion) and of Jamma pon ai 
98 (0.2 million) people in Ladak 
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oe 


pistricls as in 2004: In 1947, the State lost the following district. 
pakistan; Kashen’- meatier (partly), and Astore. It also lost hea ; 
tehsil. The Uri and Karnah tchsils remained with India. diag: ian 
(partly). The erstwhile Ladakh district: Vhe Skardy tchsil and the Gilgit 
division. | 

since July 1979, there have been the following fourteen districts in th 
State: Kashmir province (which includes the Ladakh region): i omeat: 
pirdmulld, Budgam, Kupwira, Pulwama and Srinagar. Kargil and Leh aa 
up Ladakh. Jammt province: Doda, Jamma, Kathud. Poonch, 
Udhampur. 


Kashmir Valley: The Major Linguistic Groups as in 198] 


Rajouri and 












Language Number of persons who speak it 


28.06.44] 







Kashmiri 




























Dogri 2,943 

Gojart 2,55,310 

Ladakhi 47 

Punjabi/Paharhi 41,181 

Lahanda (Pothwari) 21 

Urdu 3,830 

Balti 811 

Shina (Dardi) 12,159 (Mainly in Guréz) 


Tibetan 796 (A small-refugee population in 


Srinagar) 





Population and Literacy: It might seem from the following table that 
between 1981 and 2001, despite more than twelve years of militancy, Kashmir 
did very well on the literacy front. But is this true? The answer is both ‘yes’ 
and no, In absolute terms the spread of literacy was, indeed, very good. In 
all districts, except Srinagar, the proportion of literate people more than 
cote However, when compared with Jamma province, Ladakh (Leh and, 

°tably, Kargil) or the rest of India, the relative performance was not at all 
Satisfactory, 


5 
356 Kashi, 


Jammu & Kashmir 







1 11,61,855] 43.65] 54.86 


(Popn.= Population. Lit ‘Ol= The percentage of the total population that wag 
literate in the year 2001, Male= the percentage of men ho Were literate jp 
2001. Fem.= the percentage of wornen who were literate In 200]. Lit '81= The 
percentage of the total population that was literate in the year 1981, Growth- 
the average annual per cent rate of growth of the population between 198] 
and 2001. Gender= the number of women for every 1,000 men.) 
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Kashmir Valley 


Religion: The majority of the people of the State are Muslim (64.19%), 
followed by the Hindus (32.24%) and the Sikhs (3.47%). The 69.706 
Buddhists of the State made up just over one percent of the population in 
1981. The Buddhists are concentrated mainly in Leh and Kargil districts, 
and in a few villages (1981 population: 1,113) in the areas of Doda district 
(of the Kishtwar sub-division, to be precise) that border Ladakh. 

Within the Valley, the 1981 census recorded that 94.96% of the people 
were Muslims and 3.95% were Hindus. The Sikhs, who live in certain parts 
of Baramullé, Pulwama and Srinagar districts, constituted just over one 
percent of the Valley. There were around 500 Christians. 


In Jammii province, the Hindus were in the majority (66.32%), followed 


by the Muslims (29.6%) and the Sikhs (3.3%). There were around eight 
thousand Christians in 1981, 


* similar religion-wise analysis based on the 2001 census had not been 
done till mid-2003. However, based on an analysis of the 1981 census and 


: re of the 2001 census, some mathematical projections have been 
~ spout what the religion-wise break-up would have been in Kashi 
Province (includin 


Ladakl | : | ‘oration of the Hitidus 
hot taken place): . ' » a 2001 (had the mass-migration of 
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The Muslims 


Not all Kashmiri Muslims are descendants of local Hindus who had converted 
to Islim, though most of them certainly are. The Syeds, for example, trace 
their lineage to Prophet Muhammad, peace be on him, through his daughter 
Hazrat Fatima and his son-in-law Hazrat Ali. They are thus of Arab origin. 
The Syeds migrated to Kashmir in substantial numbers. In 1372 and 1393 
respectively, seven hundred and three hundred Syeds fled from Iran to 
Kashmir. This was in addition to Syeds who migrated as individuals before 
and after. The migration of Turks (not just from Turkey but from other 
parts of Central Asia, as well) was much bigger in terms of numbers: their 
descendants are spread all over Kashmir and Poonch. There are entire 
villages of Turks in Baramulla. They speak Paharhi, a variant of Punjabi, at 
home. 

Those whose ancestors had migrated from Baltistan or other Dard areas 
(mostly in POK) are another major presence. (More on the Dards in the 
History of Kargil’ in the volume on ‘Ladakh.') Several Shias have an Iranian 
connection: either their ancestors had migrated from Iran to Kashmir or 
some of their relatives went over from Kashmir to Iran (sometimes via 
central India). In Iran, the religious leader Ayatollah Khomeini was known 
as Khomeini Hindi (Khomeini of India) because of his ancestral links with 

shmir and central India. 


vi Guth Bagh near Ganderbal (Srinagar district) there is a tiny tribe of 
“uns who still speak their ancestral language, retain several Pushtin 


Cust 
eae and have a leadership structure of their own. Their eyes are often 
n, their features distinctive. 
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The Muslim diaspora naa a Be 

“hate Kashmiris have for centunes lived in Rajourt, Poonch, | 
Ethnic ne - ur (notably Reasi). several parts of Dod4 district (especian 
parts of l a Xathua (in Basohli, Bannt and Lohai Mathar). Ziskar ye 
ond anak ethnic Kashmiri Muslims who SOS OVE from Vinee 
alee than directly from Kashmir. aida the Muslims of Chamba (Hip 
are ethnic Kashmiris. Some of the Argons of Leh had a Kashmir ANCestor. 


| have always wondered if the Kashmiri Muslims of many of these 


regions went over as Muslims: or went there as Hindtis and later converte 
to Islim. In the case of Kishtwar, Rajouri and Poonch one can Say with 
certainty that a Kashmiri diaspora existed in these regions Well before the 
advent of Islam. 

The manufacture of shawls (and famines) took Kashmiri Muslims to 
several parts of Jammt and the Punjab, notably Amritsar (from Which they 
have since migrated, perhaps to Pakistan) and Lahore (where they still ive 
in big numbers). By ‘ethnic Kashmiri’ | mean someone whose 
spoke the Kashmiri language at home. Thus the people of Mirpur (POK) 
don't count: even though internationally they are the most vocal 'Kashmiris: 
Nor do the people of the ‘Northern Areas’ of POK. Mirpuris and the People 
of NA are from J&K, but are not ethnic Kashmiris. 

Trade in shawls made the Kashmiris 
(Kolkata). However, | believe that the 
has to do with the Kashmiri King Yu 


there, and not shawls, And the elite Kashmiri Shia diaspora that stretches 
from Lucknow to parts of present-day Pakistan to Qom in Iran, | Suspect, 
has to do with the mobility (and matrimonial links) that any educated elite 
has across regions and nation-states, 

Bombay, too, has always had a small Kashmiri Muslim community. Nawab 
Ahsanullah Khan of Dhaka (formerly Dacca) was an eighteenth century 
noble of Kashmiri origin. Since the early nineteenth century there has been 
a4 Kashmiri (Hifidii as well as Muslim) population in Kabul, 

After 1947 (especially after 1990), a substantial Kashmiri Muslim 
Community has come up in Delhi. More than half of them either trade in 
apples and mutton, or manufacture Carpets, However, almost as many of 
them are Professionals. | 


ancestors 


go as far as Lucknow and Calcutta 
tiny Kashmiri community of Bihar 
suf Shah Chak's 16th century exile 


other parts of South tS | 

; , cial inferiors and would avoid matrimom 

oe _— This humiliation is one of the main reasons Why ° 
niris, le kh Muhes... : aL 

in 1947 Y Sheikh Muhammad Abdullah, preferred India over paki 
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when pakistin-inspired militancy started in 1989. a¢ ; 
newspaper of Kashmir started receiving letters from oe rue the Urdu 
forgiven for having used the pejorative expression cue asking to be 

How things have changed since 1947. Today if a bse : 
of Kashmiri blood in his veins he proclaims it pully . even a drop 
caiman Rushdie to writer M.J. Akbar and actress-fashion rom novelist 
Kaif, people everywhere are celebrating their Kashmiri — Katri 

And in the matrimonial market, middle-class as wel] veal 
all over India are quite happy if their daughters get it to oe 
men from similar backgrounds. (Working class Kashmiri ne 
similarly placed Bangladeshi women in large numbers in the last few leaks 
of the 20th century.) Kashmir's enormous economic prosperity since 007 i 
an important reason. Another factor is that other Indian Muslims fee! se 
because the Muslims are in a majority in Kashmir, they do not have to live 
in fear of riots and discriminatory treatment by organised groups. = 


Na 


from 
Muslim 


The Haiijis 
The Haiijis are 
lakes and, sometimes, rivers O 
to some Hafijis living in Srinagar, though. 

Origin: Theory 0): The Haiijis claim to be the descendants of Noah, who 
is one of the prophets of Islam- (His Hifidd incarnation, Mand, has an even 
higher, if controversial, status among the Hifidds. He is the one who codified 


the Hifidi law.) 

Theory ii): Raja Parbat (or Pratap 
Sangaldip (perhaps Sri Lanka). This theory is the one most widely ac 
o. In the 15 and 16” centuries Kashmiri royalty routinely 
royal families of that era: especially those 
of Delhi and Kabul. King Shahdbuddin of Kashmir and Sultan Ahmed Khan of 
Kabul married each other's sisters. Ahmed’s daughter married Shahadbuddin's 
brother, Qutbuddin. Shahabuddin’s daughter married the son of Feroz Shah, king 
of Delhi (and much of India). Feroz Shah, in turn, gave three of his daughters nm 
marriage to Shahabuddin’s family. (-From Térikh-e-Kashmir by Syed All. sixteenth 
century A.D.) 

I suspect that the snobbish 
Kashmiri Muslims was limited to the perio 
political independence. base 
Part of the reason must have also been that the North Indian scene Sisal 
mainly of ethnic Sheikh (Arab), Mughal and Pushtin stock. They 53° ae 
converted Muslims as an underclass (the ajlaf). They would many me co elite 
of their own ethnic groups. On the other hand the population . oe consisted 
groups in Kashmir is extremely minuscule. The Kashmiri Mustim 

mainly of local converts. 


a very poor, mostly illiterate, people who live in boats on the 
f Kashmir. Tourism has brought some prosperity 


) Sen brought boatmen over from 
cepted. 


1 It wasn't always § 
intermarried with other South Asian 


es of North India towards 


ness of the Muslim elit 
hich the Valley had lost its 
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njis believe that they are of Nshatriya (wa 
ents aid that they were of the Vaisya (business) ee le 
stock. 1 they have been at the very bottom of the hierarchy Ver 
call their fellow Hafjis by the Kashmiri word for the 


Theory iii): The Ha 'Tior/ Tule 
traditional 
they © lien 
‘untouchable’ people. | | 

Theory iv): Some Hanjis claim to be of gypsy stock. 

ub-divisions: Based on their profession and lifestyle, Hanjis ine 
classified into nine sub-groups. These, in the descending order of he 
internal hierarchy, are (i) Demb-Hanz (those who grow vegetables “ ir 
Dal Lake), (ii) Gari-Hanz (those who gather sifighdrds’ Water-nuts on the 
Wular Lake), (iii) Bahatchi-Hanz (those who live in bahatch and ig a 
(iv) Diiiga-Hanz (those who own dunga passenger boats): this group hac te 
own hierarchy, depending on the location of the Dafva, (v) Gass ts 
(fishermen) and (vi) Haka-Hanz (those who collect wood from Water bedi 

The other three sub-castes, but not in any particular order, $) 
Hanz (those who ply shikara boats), Mata-Hanz (those wi 
and Houseboat Hanz (a very well-to-do lot). 


j 1 
in Inger 
aQ Calleq 


are the Shikars. 
10 deal in Wood) 


In which parts of the state do they live? On the Dal Lake 
Wular (the next in rank), the Anchdr, the Tsont-i-Kol (between Dal G3 
and the old golf course of Srinagar) and on the banks of the Jehlum B = 
the Nallah Mar canal of Srinagar was disastrously turned into a road ie * 
up a historical outlet for the excess water of Srinagar City ae 
caste of the Difiga-Hanz used to live there. : / 

Majid Hussain, who estimates that around 12% of the Harijis are lit 
points out that they also live on the Jehlum: between Khandabal (nea A com , 
town) and Chattabal (Srinagar city). — 


(the elite), the 


| king 
the ‘lowest’ sub. 


Gujjars and BakerwaAls 


— 5 a and Bakerwals (pron. ‘bucker-wal') make up around 18% of the 
~~ me Ene Stale, Almost all Bakerwals and many Gujjars are aneriaile 
(bakri= pA th — tend cattle (mainly buffaloes) and the Bakerwals 
homes and are not i A very large section of Gujjars have permanent 
mostly Hifidd. However eo niey are part of an all-India community that is 
of Pakistan and occyn; Ae vammé and Kashmir and the neighbouring areas 
Uttaranchal and ; Nashmir (and, to an extent, in Himachal Pradesh 
an¢ north Punjab) all Gujjars and Bakerwals are Muslims. 


Origin: Theory j)- 7 | 
Georgia bwhich” aes pei Gujars believe that their ancestors came from 
Central Asian republic a" Was once called Gurjia or Gurjaristan), ? 
“UPposed to have m; mmerly in the Soviet Union. These cowherds a 
ae en Georgia to India through Iraq, !ra, 


Afghanistan 
aoe and Baluchista . a 
Punjab Province), 4, before settling in Gujrat (a district in Pakistan 
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preory WD: Cunningham, a British Raj scholar, Wrote that 
wi were the Kushan and Yachi tribes of the Eastern 7 
ances nT . 
a Turkic people. 


(also of the erstwhile Soviet Uno Ene Tartars are 

Theory jit): The Muslim Guyjars Hifidt: cousins still live in Rajasthan and 
ay especially in Kathiawad. They speak the same Rajasthani lan... 
Gujarat, SP | snes the Himalavan Guise: Jasthant language 
and look similar. Therefore, the Himalayan | UjJars could well have migrated 
from these parts of western India to the Himalayas, perhaps in the 6th and 
ath centuries A.D. | | 

tm which parts of the state do the Gujjars live? In ail districts of the 
State, except Leh. The nomads among them spend almost exactly six 
months each in the plains and on mountain pastures, The winter home in 
the plains is in Jammt or Kathua (or Pathankov/ Gurdaspur in neighbouring 
Punjab). The summer home in the mountains could be in Jammu province 
(Doda or Udhampur) or Kashmir (Uri, Ganderbal, Anafitnag, Daksum, 
Wargat’ Kangan, above Dachigam or in one of several pastures in the other 
districts) or even Kargil/ Zafiskar. Gujjars also live in big numbers in Rajouri 
and Poonch. 

Physical appearance: The nomadic Dodhi (‘milk’) Gujjars and Bakerwals 
are normally tall and well-built. They live long, walk tall and erect and 
suffer from few ailments. The men are around six feet tall, extremely muscular 
and have long beards (dyed red with henna when they start preying). They 
all wear turbans and the shalwar-qameez. The women wear colourful clothes 
and jewellery that are not very different from those worn by tribals in 
Rajasthin and Gujarat. 

However, Gujjars who have given up their nomadic life and have settled 
down are neither tall nor muscular nor even disease-free. They walk with the 
same slouch as the rest of us and have a similar life-expectancy. 

Annual migration: Every mid-April the nomadic Gujjars and Bakerwals 
migrate from the plains of Jammé to the mountains. They return in October. 
Fach journey takes around two weeks, because it is done on foot, and they 
etfs ares slong, neigh Gs ms 
lor d gt € Journey by jeep or truck, leaving it to their servants 10 © 

own) with the flock. 


ma summerhouses of the nomads are very simple 

. res called ‘kothds’ and ‘handis’. ian 
by sn The Muslim Gujjars of the State are quite close to tt ies 
equently, : fntral and western India. The better-off ones _ me my 
eMormous) " every war with Pakistin they have helped * ” latte Lie 
Indian — In 1965, it was a Muslim Gujjar, Lal Din, A ath 
“Warded Y to the fact that Pakistani infiltrators had entered In a aoe 

» adma Shri, a high national award, for this. In 1999, 


the Gujjars 
arlar community 


mud and dried-grass 
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cli iW 14kis Ani forces lac | 
Bakerwils in Kargil told the Indian Arm) hat Pakist es had Captured 
ain peaks of that district. 


the unguarded mount | = 
like most other rural Muslims of the star. 


wz a8 . 4 % 
The Guijjars and Bakerwals, ae eee sercey 
(and parts of Pakistan), follow their own customary law, and not the 


Muslim Personal Law (shariat). They keep their disputes out of the courts 
A committee of their elders settles all their disputes. The Guyjars have a high 
sense of ethics and propriety. Therefore, they have relatively few disputes 


in any case, 


The Dard-Shin People of Gureéz 

The Dard-Shin community of Jamm and Kashmir" lives in Kargil (Ladakh} 
and Guréz. It is an ancient community that once had a major presence in 
the areas between (and including) north-eastern Afghanistan and centra] 
Tibet, The theory is that the Dardic Aryans came [0 (undivided) India, 
established settlements in the Pamir region and then branched out to Chitral 
and Gilgit. The ancient Greeks and Romans knew about, and were in touch 
with, this handsome Indo-Aryan community. 

Early references: Herodotus mentioned this community. Pliny and Ptolemy 
wrote that the Dards lived in the mountains on the eastern border of River 
Indus. This is the region corresponding to present (undivided) Ladakh and 
Kashmir. Sir Aurel Stein, the 19th century British scholar, wrote, "The 
Daradas [mentioned in The Rdjdtarafigini] are the modem Dards... Their 
seats, which do not seem to have changed since the time of Herodotus, 
extend from Chitral and Yasin [both in POK], across the Indus regions of 
Gilgit. Chilas, and Bunji [also in POK] to the Kishenganga Valley in the 
immediate north of Kashmir. The tribes inhabiting the latter valley 
[Kishenganga] are meant in most of the passages in which the chronicle 
[The Rajdtarafigini] mentions the Daradas or Darads.” 

The Dardistin region is mostly in the Northern Areas of POK and partly 
in India (Guréz, Tilail and Drass), The Da-Hanu region of Ladakh has 2 
sizeable Dard population but 1s not a part of this ‘belt.’ 

The people: There is near-unanimity among anthropologists that the Dards 
are Aryans Indeed, some Aryan ‘nationalists’ from Germany have been 
celebrating the unadulterated Aryanness of the Dards of Da-Hanu in Ladakh. 
(See the volume on ‘Ladakh’). This fascination among some Germans for 
the Dards probably has its origin in Leitner’s writings, in which he had 
certified the Dards' Aryanness. | 
a Ty ve oes vey sii at ofthe ns. Tees 
(ii) Shins (religious sect) ay vault sit tae nal gina leg a 
class). Incidentally, the c ms oe (cultivators), and (iv) Dum meer 

¥, the caste name Dum is also found among the Muslims 
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of the plains of Kashmir and among Hifidis of, Jammo, apaj 
jace in the hierarchy. , afain at the same 


the Dards of Guréz are entirely Muslim. In Kargil many 

converted 10 Islam. zie 

Language: The Oe people speak Shina, a language that is rapid] 
heading towards extinction. The Dards have taken to Urdt both in the 
indian State of Jammd and Kashmir and in POK. People in Chilas and 
Gilgit have switched to Urdu in a bigger way because their area is — 
snaccessible from the plains of Pakistan as the Guréz Valley (see Baramulla’) 
is from the rest of India This language and the related culture are somewhat 
better maintained in Gurez, and flourish best in Kargil (Ladakh). 

Shina 15 much like Hindi-Urdu and, sometimes, English. (‘Two! ts ‘du’ 
and ‘three’ 1s ‘tera! tre.') Their language is very Indo-Aryan. Actually, it is 
eerily close to Safiskrit. For instance, they call the sun ‘suri’ (from the 
Safiskrit ‘surya ). Their word for ‘hand’ is ‘hath.’ The ‘tongue is called 
jeeb., 

Politics: The people of Gurez have consistently been nationalists. They 
have excellent relations with the Indian Army and have stayed away from 
the militancy of the 1990s. In all elections to the national Parliament and the 
State legislative assembly, especially those held after 1989, the people of 
Guréz-Tilel have turned up to vote in huge numbers. (As have the people 
of Tangdar, Uri, Budgam's Tsrar-i-Sharief and Srinagar's Kangan.) 

During the 2002 elections | discovered why. Around 11 in the morning 
1 was accosted by an angry youth near Dawar (the ancient capital of the 
Dards). He complained that the officers at the polling booth were clearing 
the long queue of voters at a very slow pace. At that rate all the adults of 
the village would not be able to vole by 4pm, when votins would come * 

an end. 

Mathematically speaking he was absolutely rigl 
did one hundred per cent of the adults turn up to vote, argued. . me wees 
l explained that all voters who entered the compound outside the boo : 
before 4pm were entitled to vote, even © it meant keeping the booth ope 


till seven in the evening. st ; 

In the event, voting continued in most parts of Gurez - wr oul 
eight that night. Every single adult who was present In that — 
many other parts of Guréz) and was not seriously ill came - 0 ine 

Apparently, the community elders had ordered all —, or even 
Studying or otherwise living in Srinagar, Jammt, Baramulla i : opulace 

cIhi to return to Guréz to cast their vote. Surely this makes ses 
of remote and, often inaccessible, Guréz one of the most 


Conse] . 
‘¢lous people in the world. 


it. But where in the world 
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“hnie grouns: The Dard-Shins are the oldest ee Uants a Guréz. The 
| Ethnic ome which ruled Kashmir inthe |6th century and had Influenced 
cals sn in the two preceding centuries, ae oo Stock, A 
hillock in Guréz is named after this clan and a spring after Habba Khatoon, 
a poet who married a Chak king. —_ oe 

There is also a small community of Kashmiris in Dawar and Bagtor. And 
then there is a clan that was, till the 1950s, called Thag (the same as the 
Hifdi-Urdd thug’). They are somewhat darker skinned than the Dards ang 
Kashmiris and are believed to have come from the plains of central India. 
They settled in Guréz and Kishtwar (Doda, Jammu), perhaps to escape the 
anti-thuggee campaign of Lord William Bentinck (1738-1609). They converted 
to Islam and borrowed the surname Lone from their Kashmiri neighbours. 
(See also the chapter on ‘Baramulla.’) 


The Kashmiri Pandits 


In 1981, there were 1,24,078 Hindus in the Valley, or just under four 
percent of the population. Of these, around five to ten thousand Hifdis 
would have been the Punjabis and Bhaderwahis living in Srinagar City and 
the handful of Dogra Rajpits settled in the rural areas. The rest were all 
Kashmiri Pandits, a tiny, talented community of Brahmins. 


ant = : a — in the 1890s, Lawrence recorded that 
alk aianaia an fi : = e. | Of them, 28,695 lived in Srinagar 
By 1931, their populates cme es e ‘ “ a 7 cays 
; ee a n Kashmir (in a 
oes of 13.31 lakh/ 1.33 million, or 4.86% of the total). 
wever, those are not all the Kashmiri P 
sie Seatac one substantial Kashmiri Pandit community has erawn outside 
their customs and tll th . — Speak Kashmiri any more but retain 
community. (Most still 4 a ould almost invariably marry within the 
call their cousins (who ©.) The Pandits who continue to live in Kashmir 
century) 'Butt Punjayb, (Butt on ue rest of India before the twentieth 
| Within the Slate, there have for Mie a as in English). 
Pandits in Kishtwar, plus a fe centuries been a few thousand Kashmiri 
another few thousand have me oes in Poonch-Rajouri. Since 1947, 
i €d elsewhere jn Jammii province, mainly in 


andits that there are. Over the 


Migration has been a récurre 


Fini community. Quite a fe 
: them Cqually fair sk 
fir ancestors Were 


a oe the history of this mostly light 
inned and with es: Mangalore (Karnataka), most 
Kashmiri pa dj sumames like Rai and Rao, say that 
nets "who had migrated from Kashmir 
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ithe 9th century A.D. So do several Saraswat Brahmins of Mahars 
euepne UT Wwiaharasntra 


aroun . 5. 
and = ne caiisis about this, and the points raised in th 
paragraph in ‘The History of Kashmir’) sed in the next 


Today the Kashmiri Pandits of the State celebrate their main festi 
oe * Atbfaeaat dau ain festival, 
shivarairt, ON mvo different days, according to whether or not their ances 
had migrated from Kashmir during the reign of Sultan Sticander, oo 
called idol breaker (1389-1413). The Pandits believe that all but cae 
families OF Kashmiri Pandits fled the Valley to the plains during this cuts 
The descendants of these eleven famthes form a tiny minority called Malamis. 
They celebrate Shivardiri according to Kashmir's own, lunar calendar. 

(The route that the fleeing Kashmiri Pandits, locally known as the Butts, 
took while leaving the Valley corresponds to what is now known as the 
National Highway between Srinagar and Jammi. There ts a place on the 
highway called Batote, or butt-vat: ‘the path that the Butts took.’) 

Shortly after Sikander came the great Emperor Zain-ul-Abedin. He 
persuaded the Kashmiri Pandits who had fled to return to Kashmir. The 
descendants of this group, which constitutes the majority, are called Banamas. 
Having lived in mainland India, they had taken to celebrating Shivaratri 
along with other Hindus, and do so to this day. (The words Malamas and 
Rinamas mean ‘lunar calendar’ and ‘solar calendar’ respectively.) 

All Kashmiri Pandits are Shaivites, worshippers of Lord Shiva. However, 
their main temple is the Ram Hanuman inspired Khir Bhawani at Tulmul 
near Srinagar. The Shankaracharya, the Shiva temple that towers over all 
of Srinagar, is frequented more by Dogra Hindus and tourists. 

The Afghan rulers of Kashmir (1 452-1819) patronised this highly educated 
community, appointing them to high office not only in Kashmir but taking 
them along to Kabul and giving them even higher positions (including Prime 
Minister) there. (To get an idea of the depth of Afghan-K.P. amity, see also 
‘Sumames and nicknames’ in this chapter-} This was the first major State 
patronage that they received after Sultan Zain-ul-Abedin (1420-70). | 
_ The Sikhs and the Dogras succeeded the Afghans. Because of their high 
literacy the Kashmirt Pandits continued to man the middle and nee 
bureaucracy, a few families rising to the top. In the twentieth century ee 
o became lawyers, doctors. journalists, sciegties coca en mere 
The ag Their skills were in demand in the ee nih woke the later 
Mughals (1 who were the hota ce ot exaii ple. After the 
accession gh century), are the best now . menifts “160 took to 
commerce: : : me to India in October 1947, ae and the occasiona 
UXUFy hotel  , oe here, a ea ee der 19,000 
ashmiti Pandite e nine 0! their migra 5: ervants. 

(or almost every sixth Pandit) Wer 
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Because of the unfortunate events of ae eaneet MINELY Percens of 
the community left Kashmir between a on , a ae '0 return 
soon as things settled down. Militancy, HOWEVER, ee " a big Way for 

» than a decade. During this period the Kashmir | andits St UD house 
ity in Jammt City but also in —— anny a and the USA, 
doing very well in the professions, even ene ) 

The name that the community goes by 1s somewhat misleadin 
few Kashmiri Pandits are priests. Mrs. Jaijaiwanti Parimu, a wy 
educationist whom I consulted for several details used in this Section 
estimates that only around a seventh of the members of her community 
actually performed religious duties at any stage of history. This Sub-group 
is called Bachh Bhatt and has surnames like Zadoo, Ganzoo (not Ganju), 
Kharoo, Sharma and Dutt. 

The majority of Kashmiri Pandits are Karkuns: professionals and civil 
servants. In the second half of the twentieth century, even among those 
whose ancestors were priests very few had any connection With their 
ancestral function any more. (This is true of the Brahmins of many 
parts of India as well. It is impossible to find Jammi Brahmins wh 


willing to act as full-time priests at any of the hundreds 
unmanned in Jammi.) 


£. Very 
iter and 


Other 
O are 
of temples lying 


The Karkuns consider themselves social ly superior to 
Traditionally the two did not inter-marry. The div 
(government servants) and the Bachh Bhatts (priestly class) took place during 
the reign of Sultan Zain-ul-Abedin aka Budshah (1420-1470). The Sultan 
had employed several Kashmiri Pandits in his government, It is believed that 
It was this State patronage that led to the formation of two clans within the 


community. Budshah's time must have been one of enormous ferment and 
reorganisation in this community: it was also then that the Malam4as-Banamas 
division took place, 


the priestly clan, 
ision between the Karkuns 


(Historian G.M.D. Suf adds, 'A third section is the 
class which intermarry (sic) with the Karkun' ) 

However, none of these sub-groups dei 
Bohri sub-group. ‘They eat and live differe 
Supposed to have converted briefly 


Jotish or astrologer 


gens to marry members of the 
ntly,’ | was told. This group !s 
ie (‘for one night’) to Islim before coming 
back to the Hindu fold. Now, mere conversion does not change food habits 


and other customs, and in! 
seme Certainly not immediately ame upon a 
reference to a clan of Vohras mediately. | once came up 


(Punjabi Khatris: who bel to the business 
Caste) w mi Z | : O belong to the 

peste) who had migrated to Kashmir in late medizeval times and got absorbed 
In the Kashmiri Pandit co 


mmunity. ; is are 
descendants of those Vohras. ty. My theory is that the Bohr 
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cha 
n-Brahmins become Brahmins? Studies c¢ 

So, cial Survey of India, under the sche’ conducted by the 
Antler at caste Was not as rigid as the British Pe aaj eae Servant Singh, 
indica dying medieval Kashmir, | noticed in a ae us believe. 
a from the Rajpit warrior caste. Some ( eid) mish pains had 
= the same surname. Clearly , a handful of Rainas feniiined Hindu oven 
afer the majority of their clan had converted to Islam. These Rainas, who 
probably numbered — ae PSRERG, WEFE 00 few to maintain an 
independent identity. For one, Hindus cant marry within their own clan. so 
ou need other clans to marry into. So, these Rainas probably merged with 
the Pandits, who werent too numerous either. | 

Kashmiri Pandit elders don't reject my theory outright. [ am told that that 
there are Karkun Rainds, priestly Rainds as well Rainds whose ancestors 
were Rajpits. (Some Rainas of Jammd-Himachal are carpenters.) The Vohras 
(or Bohras or Bohris) might likewise have latched on, without having been 
accepted fully. 

At the bottom of the Kashmiri Pandit ladder have traditionally been the 
eooks and chefs: the ‘wdzds’ and ‘kdnders’, mostly from the Deosar area. 
Today, even this group is too literate to cook for others, and has entered the 
professions. So, now the Kashmiri Pandits get their ‘wazas’ and *kanders’ 
from Kishtwar. 

The mass-migration of the Kashmiri Pandits in 1990 has blurred a lot of 
intra-caste distinctions, though. This includes distinctions between the Bohris 
and the Pafidds, the kanders and the wazas.) 

(The kanders are mostly nanwais (rural bakers]. The Hifidd waza or waz 
came from Luk Bhawani and Anajfitnag. The Pafidas are almost entirely 
from Mattan.) 


can 


Surnames and nicknames 


1 ceep-rooted was the Kashmiri Pandits' friendship with the Meer and 
alaiameciis with Afghan culture that they adopted Persian aan 
< mes such as Adeeb (literateur), Razdain and Bakaya and Safaya (doth 
.,  cled with the treasury). They also adopted Central Asian, and thitherto 
i such as Bakhshi and Chaudhari. (The last two titles mete 
Sub con ce Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and even Christians CE eal 
Pandits vant) Durranis are Afghans and Mirzas are Turks: but the aa in 
we given these two surnames, too. More interesting!y. : ‘iaeake 
idge) ‘i apparently connected with the Islamic religion: Qazi ee 
Kashi als (Muslim priest). Above all, you will find a a 
headin andits. (An Aga is a Muslim spiritual-cum-tempora eader, 


“™h df : Ret . 
d aristocrat, normally a Shia from [ran.) 
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Sometimes you can tell about a —_ a aaae a oe 
fd ¢ of course, are descen ants 0 vi goat pee Tuhammag 
genuine Syeds, 0 ad thus of Arab origin. Meers, Mirzas and Bandeys ee: 
peace be on him, “i but as we have seen, this isn't always the case ‘ 
supposed to ae es supposed to be a Pathan (Pushtdn). e 
ate aa Karel i's a title given to countless others. Some of the ry ; 
a that I have lived with go by the name ~ 

Muslims with surnames like Pandit, Bhat/ Butt, Wanchoo, Wani. Khindey 
and Ganai are descendants of local converts. 

There is a huge tradition of nicknames in Kashmir: among both the 
Muslims and the Pandits. ] have a colleague called Abdul Ahad who at one 
stage was obsessed with the teaching of history. So, he was nicknameg 
Ahad ‘History’. Another colleague's father owns Victory Carpets. So, the 
common man knows her as Tanveer ‘Victory’. Those who lived by the 
canal (neher) were reportedly given the name Nehru and those by a bridge 
(kadal) Kadlabju. Parimu means ‘the foreigner, perhaps referring to some 
ancestor who had come from or gone abroad. (It is this name that suggests 
that some foreigners-possibly Jews-were absorbed into the Kashmiri fold 


well before the advent of Islam. There is a neighbourhood called Parimpura 
the township of the foreigners',) | 


All 


ral 


Normally, however, there's a tinge of sarcasm, even malice, in these 
names. A professor who went on to earn a name as a principled politician 
was nicknamed 'Siyasi' (the political one) during his years as a teacher 
because even then he dabbled a lot in politics, : 


Or he ems tse neknames called rch os re) 
warn their children that if they dom tote ee neo ere demon’. Mothers 
Briefly, around 1990 . they don't behave a ‘mushran' will gobble them up. 
siaies ais is ent ombay had a film actor whose ancestors had been 
siie“Fice tack sn ene literateur Chakbast had ancestors who ate 
donkey. Hak(t)sar - at (including Kher, as in the film actor) means 
Thal(t)soor is a welt: that leeds on the hak variety of spinach. 
ranking family. © Steals utensils (thali), and this is the name of a 
“woe and sweepers, unfortunately 
Kasing - : ams Society in Particular 7 
seine rt °Y are known as Wattals A ; : bie carl 

Eave refuge ‘AN eminent Kashmiri Pandit fami! 


(0 some w 
descendants have the sith Ware er Sain 


had been assigned an extremely 
and in South Asia in general. In 
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Most illustrative of this phenomenon is the family Now called Ta; 
mulberry tree (tul) grew in their backyard. Out of fear that th > Tait A 
reasingly, nicknamed Tul, they got the tree uprooted. This maleate a 
(khoda) where the tree used to be. So, they were promptly nlhiintied 
Khoda. This bothered them and they brought some earth to fill up the it 
with. However, they got more earth than was required and a small onl 
(taing) of earth was created where the pit was. Not to be outdone, their 
detractors decided to call them Taing. 


References 


i. Most of the figures in these paragraphs are from Geo-administrative order of 
Maharaja's JAK by Daya Sagar, The Daily Excelstor, Jamma, February [1, 2001. 
Administrative units and figures regarding area have been shown as they stood 
on the I4th August, 1947. 

i. Sources include Majid Hussain's website and the photocopy of an anonymous 
case study ‘Gathering history from the ground: a case study of Guréz and Tilail.’ 
The language used in the two is sometimes identical. 
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Were the Kashmiris Jews? 


There is a whole body of scholarship that secks to prove that the Kashmiris 
(including the Pandits) are one of the lost tribes of Israel. some of the 
arguments in favour are fairly convincing and are based on similarities of 
language, customs and facial features. 

While touring a Kashmiri village with a Mridu Rat, then a University of 
Columbia-based scholar and now with Yale, we came upon a circular 
Kashmiri bread (the tsacheroo) which looks and tastes exactly like the 
Jewish bagel. Thus, clearly there was considerable cultural exchange between 
Kashmir and ancient Israel-and possibly the migration of a few Hebrews to 
Kashmir. 

However, there is no historical evidence of a major migration from Israel. 
Besides, some of the ‘evidence’ given in support of the theory is childish. 

For example, when the Kashmiris address a person with respect they call 
him ‘joo.’ This, we are told, is the same word as ‘Jew.’ Therefore, the 
Kashmiris are Jews! Firstly, ancient Jews would hardly call each other 
Jew’. Yahood, and its derivatives, would be more common. Secondly, in 
Ladakhi ‘joo’ means the same as in Kashmiri. So, does that mean that the 
mostly Caucasoid Kashmiris are descended from the Mongoloid Ladakhis? 
Or that the Mongoloid Ladakhis too were Jews? Preposterous. The fact is 
that ‘joo’ is a cousin of the Central Indian {ji' and is used in exactly the same 
way, In both Kashmir and Ladakh. 


Besides, there is absolutely no trace of the Jewish religion anywhere in 
Kashmir. | 


Not homogeneous 


In any case, the people of the vall = 
# 4 3 er of ae in | é, 
homogeneous ethnic group, y of Kashmir do not belong to on 
Only a small minority of Kashmiri 
; ) -asnmiris mies Vacertalel Panta ures. 
especially noses. Only has those Jewish’ facial featu 


around one half of all Kashmiris are even light 
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ed. The other half, especially the poor and those in the villages. are 


skinn _ | 
complexion as that of most central Indians/ Pakistanis 


born with the same 
and with similar features, too. 

A very large section of the population of the State, in Kashmir. Jammo 
and Kargil, consists of the nomadic (and ‘settled’ or zameendar) Gujjars 
(cowherds) and Bakerwals (shepherds). Some Guijjars trace their ancestry 
to Indian states like Gujarat and Rajasthan. Others claim that their ancestors 
came from the former Soviet republic of Georgia (which, they say, is an 
abbreviation of ‘Gurjaristan’). 

An equally big community is that of the Paharhis. They, too, are Muslims, 
but they speak a language similar to Punjabi. Then there are Kashmiris of 
Dard origin. 

The Syeds of Kashmir are all of central Asian (Irani) or Arab (mainly 
Jraqi) origin. Then there is a substantial Turkish population. Not all Kashmiris 
with the surname ‘Khan’ are of Pathan (Pushtoon) stock. 'Khan' has been 
a local, Kashmiri title since medizval times. All the same, there is in Kashmir 
a small community of Pushtoon origin. 

Some Kashmiris use the surname ‘Mughal’. It stands to reason that 
almost two hundred years of Mughal rule would have left at least a small 
Mughal clan behind. Surely, Mirza Haidar Dughlat, the first 'Mughal' to rule 
Kashmir, would have started a small Kazakh line, too. After all, he came to 
Kashmir with an army. 

There is also a small clan of Tibetan Muslims in Kashmir. 

Historians from neighbouring Kargil claim that people from their district 
first populated the Valley. And, as everyone knows, the first king of Kashmir 
to convert to Islim was Rinchen Shah, a Ladakhi prince of Tibetan origin. 

Many of the Shias of Kashmir produce family trees going back to Iran 


and Jraq. 


Origins of the belief 
There is no reference to the Kashmiris, or even some of them, having 
migrated from Israel (or anywhere other than the Indian plains) in any of 
— several splendid histories. The Rdjdtarafigini and its sequels don't 
4 ean i The anonymous Baharistan-e-Shahi (16th and 17th centuries) 
esn't either, Nor do the medizval historians Syed Ali or Birbal Kachrd. 
on” belief essentially originated in the late 19th century. British Raj 
noted th pms of who were past-masters at spreading divisive tendencies, 
Hebraj at several Kashmiris had Jewish faces and hooked noses of the 
IC type, 

in = gs IS that when King Nebuchadnezzar started murdering Jews 

©, most of them fled to safer lands. Kashmir was one of them. 
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ed taking root in the 20th century. That was when Some 

at echalars, Pandit and Muslim alike, were WYN lO assert an identi 
us lle to do with the rest of India (or Pakistiin), Muslim scholan 
sham as ao apart as Lahore pPaeate) . i si et me) fuelled he 
belief, The majority of Kashmiris _ ee a. si rom Hindus 
who had converted to Islam. Therefore, Mt became NECESSATY 10 prove that 
Kashmir's original Hindu population was itself of Jewish origin, 

Pandit Hargopal Kaul was one of the first Kashmiris to do so, His 
Tarikh-e-Guldasta-e-Kashmir refers {0 the ones mention of migration to 
Kashmir. This is contained in the memoirs of a man who had never visited 
Kashmir: the Mughal Emperor Babur. All Babur did was to speculate that 
the word ‘Kashmir’ might have derived from ‘Kash’, a tribe from the hills. 
which migrated through the Sind pass. Even he did not talk of Jewish 
origins or lost tribes of Israel. 

The only other mediaval reference to this belief is by Dr. Francois 
Bernier (1620-1688) who noted that ‘the inhabitants in the frontier villages 
struck me as resembling Jews’. So, till the 19th century all we have are 
stray mentions in the accounts of foreigners that some Kashmiris resembled 
the Jews. Nothing in Kashmir’s own formidable historiography. Certainly 
nothing about migration from Israel. 


The beliel start 


The arguments for and against 
Historical references 


For: Al Beruni, the noted historian (A.D. 973-1048), travelled to places 
close to Kashmir, perhaps up to Rajouri. Aziz Kashmiri, the author of some 
excellent books on the subject, quotes him as saying of the Kashmiris, 
‘They are particularly anxious about the natural strength of their country 
and, therefore, take always much care to keep a strong hold upon the 
entrances and roads leading into it... In former times, they used to allow 
one or two foreigners to enter their country, particularly the Jews. Bul at 
present do not allow any Hindu whom they do not know personally to enter 
much less other people.’ 

This explains the numerous imprints of Jewish culture on Kashmir: 0” 
the Kashmiri language and on the beliefs of the Kashmiri people. 't also 
Indicates how the bagel might have come to Kashmir. 

. Mathew feels that ‘the white Huns (Naphtalites, [were] one of the Ios 
tribes of Israel).’ This dynasty ruled Kashmir from c.A.D, 528 te aroun 
A.D. 600. Its members were custodians of the sun temple at Martane 


. as 
| And from Martafid they migrated to Kerala where they came to be know" 
Nambidiri Brahmins, Mathew adds. 
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They had certainly come from a country in the west-possibly Afghanistan 
Thus, the white Huns could well have been Jewish. From the histories it 
would seem that just a handful of them-not more than a few 6 
sought refuge in Kashmir. 50, even if they were Jewish they would account 
for an infinitesimal proportion of the population. 

For: The hill known currently as the Shankaracharya hill was called the 
Gopadri_ hill/ Jyesth Lidder/ Jyestheshvar in older times: Most Kashmiri 
Muslims believe that this is the Throne of Solomon (Takht-e-Suleiman). 
This 15 adduced as proof of the Kashmiris’ Jewish origin. | 

Against: Not just the Jews but Muslims and Christians, too, hald Solomon 
in high regard. 

More important, it is on record that it was the great 14th century Persian 
saint, the Shah-é-Hamadan, who named Kashmir the Bagh-e-Suleiman, the 
Garden of Solomon. All references to the Garden or Throne of Solomon 
date to after the 15th century. 

In any case, there is a theory that Christ lived in Kashmir. According to 
it, the Garden and Throne of Solomon have been named after a Persian 
noble called Suleiman, and not the Biblical Solomon. 

For: The boatmen (hanjis) of Kashmir claim to be descendants of Noah. 

Against: The story of Hazrat-e-Noo (Noah) is identical to that of the 
Hindu saint Manu (Ma-noo). So this argument gets us nowhere. 

For: Some of the arguments in favour of the ‘Kashmiris-are-Jews’ 
theory border on the ridiculous. Votaries of the theory approvingly quote Pt. 
Hargopal Kaul's strange, self-contradictory statement, ‘Muslims are tall, 
strong and vulgar like Jews, with the exception of the gentle ones.’ 

Against: Neither community is (or was in Pt. Kaul's time) vulgar. The 
Jews have dominated Europe's (and now New York's) world of science, 
commerce, classical music, psychology and the social sciences for more 
than three centuries now. The handicrafts, cuisine and historiography of 
Kashmir have no equal in South Asia. The Kashmiris are certainly taller than 
Jammiites, But by absolute standards (and by those of the neighbouring 
Gujars, Bakerwals and Punjabis) most Kashmiri men are of medium height. 

For: Moses (Musa) is a very common name in Kashmir. 

anette Is it? I find it more common among the very Indo-Aryan 

he of the Himdlayas. I know Tamil and other Muslims called maar 

a - ae are supposed to be of Mediterranean Ca at 
Simita ris: PONS that the Jews and Tamilians, t00, a 0 

Writies between the Kashmiri language and Hebrew 
Againsy- Iti | os cane : K hmiri language 
that cor iS argued that there are many words in the Kas. sinot oh 
€spond to Hebrew words. Thus Kashmiri must be an 0 
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Hebrew. Indeed, there are 
Muslims of Central India anc 
us look at some of the 
Kashmiri The § 





Hebrew 
ab 


Aoh 
Akh 
Arah 


Ahad 


Adar 


Aaz 


aosh 
Abital 


and 


Bal 
Beneh 


Dafah 
gair 
ghabar 


jal 
jabur 


bab 


auh 
akh 
arah 


ahad 


chadar 


aosh 
abtal 


gand 


bal 
beneh 
dafah 
gair 
gubar 
jal 
jabur 


neanin 


father 


‘Oh!’ 
one 


saw 
One 


blanket 


today 


tears 
under water 


knot 


spring 
sister 


to turn out 
not related 
young son 


to deceive 
to force 


many such words. Llowever, Urdu-sneahi 
| Pakistan also use most of these words. | 


‘ 
words offered as proof: 
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dt 


Hut... 


‘Bab’ is further from ‘ab’ than the ‘abha’ 
and ‘abu’ used for ‘father’ hy Urdu. 
speaking Muslims. 'Ab' is an Arahie 
word. 

Hindi-(and English-) speakers, too, Use 
this exclamation, 

Hindi, Urdu and Punjabi have similar 
words for ‘one’: ecik, ik, 

Hindi-Urdu speakers use the word ‘4rq’ 
Urdu speakers use 'vahid', a derivation 
of 'ahad’, to describe the singular. The 
name Ahdd is from the Holy Quran. 
If words like this are 'procf, then the 
whole argument collapses. All North 
Indians use the word 'chadar,’ which js 
from the Persian language. 
Hindi-Urdu speakers use ‘Aj’. Most 
traditional Kashmiris say 'z' when they 
mean ‘J’. Clearly az is 4j pronounced in 
the local fashion. 

Corresponds to the Sajfiskrit ‘ashroo’, 
Derived from ‘ab’, which in Urdu-Persian, 
too, means ‘water’. 'Tal’ has a meaning 
similar to ‘under’ in Hifidi-Urdu as well. 
The Kashmiri 'gand' is identical to the 
Punjabi ‘gand’ (also meaning ‘knot’) and 
the Hindi-Urdu 'ginth’. Resemblance with 
the Hebrew ‘and’ is far-fetched. 
Corresponds to the Urdu 'baoll’. 
Corresponds to the Hindi 'behen’ (sister) 
and the Urdu-Arabic ‘binnat. 

It's the same in Urdu. 

[t means the same in Urdu. 
Corresponds to the Urdu-Punjab! 
Ghabroo' (youth), as well. 

Means the same in Urdu, too. 

Jabar' and 'zabar’ have the same meaning 


Contd. 
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WwW rah niarah tay tas fc ih ; , a ee ; 
n Marah’ means Tho) taste’ van a 
Whereas in Hebrew | aie Ueda, 
VW hich is Hlnens , il Mew ‘tha Stich" 
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SE too much. ‘Meher fe 
Arabic word oe ae 
U. an Isldmie concen wy 
has travelled ta repl, which 
| ’ cHed ta all Tustin i ne 
3 Mist Kashinir 1 om 
noor HOOT light Again 1 imbag 
new Pree mre fo Kashintt, ‘Noor 
im ans tthe same in Arabic and Urdu and 
i from the I tivly quae hn 
MATT Stier Vis ; 
gadam qac te] Means the same in Urdu 
abar trave Means same} 
qabar 4] ° Brave Means the sume in Arable and Urdu 
gatal qatal murder Means the same in Urdu 
rasah razah confirmation The Kashmiri word is, in fact, closer te 
the Persian-Urdu ‘naval’. 
Sahar sahar dawn Means the same in Urdu, 
sidiq sidiq truthful Means the same in Arabic-Urdu and is 
from the Poly Quridn, 
shas shas breathing ‘Breathing’ is 'shwas' in Safiskrit and ‘sins’ 
in Hindi, 
Tuok thook spit Means the same in Hindi-Urdu. 
tumum tamam all The Kashmiri word is, in fret, closer to 
the Urdu ‘tamanyr. 
Zabeh zabeh to slaughter Means the same inv Ural. 
zinah zinah adultery ‘tinal’ is an Arabic word, an Ishimic 
concept, which has travelled to all 
Stuslim lands, not just: Kashnvir, 
: ce thai iy Arabic: Urdu. and. is 
miket ziker to remember = Means the same in Aratie- Ure 
an [slimie concept. 


mention 





The conclusion is obvious. 


Islimic concepts are in either Aral 
of Kashmir has been Muslim for 


With Arab soldiers (and one prominent Arab 
Muslim missionaries from [rig and Ir. 
it Was the court and literary language 


early 20th centuries. 


Now, Hebrew is so similar to its sibling, 
too. Is it, then, ¥ery 


With neighbouring Persian, 


are so many Hebrew (or Arabic-Perst 


The Kashmiri language pot 


from Hebrew, but from Arabic (through 
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Islamic texts) and Persuin. The 


Islamic texts in Arabic, Almost alt 
ersian. Almost 9570 of the population 
s now, There were contacts 
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As for Persian, 
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refugee, Hame 
to Kashmir. 
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of Kashmir betw 


Arabic. It has much in common 
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difficult to see why there 
an) words in the Kashmiri language? 
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| hev are there in Urdu, too. If the presence of He 
Be ce < engine proves that they are Jews, then all In 
wee yam “a Persian Muslims, too, must be Jews. 
Pakistani, Afghan a : er, are only words of caution. The fact js 
For; "The above, oe of Hebrew words In the Kashmiri language thas 
ene AE a a The word for ‘cruel’, Aziz Kashmiri points OU, is 
are not found in Urdu. sates Stein! ty Cited Srinagar has : 
‘Nebuchadnezzar = aa Urdu, ‘Harwan’ ts spelt the same as “Hdroon’, 
suburb called Harv ie on’. All this clearly shows an exchange of 
the Muslim name for ‘dar = if it doesn't prove that both people 
between the two languages, even 11 it | 
of the same race. 


brew 
dian, 


that 


ideas 
S are 


Similarities in architecture 


For: Apparently the tiles found at the Harwan ruins have motifs identical to 
those found in Babylon: cocks, deer, men with beards, Roman numerals 
(which Aziz Kashmiri calls ‘Hebrew figures’), women with water pots, and 
so on. Kashmiri says that the walls at Harwan are made of pebbles, which 
is also true of the architecture of Syria and Palestine. (And, may | add, of 
Dogra Hifidd architecture.) 


Regarding the Martafid temple, Kashmiri quotes Dr. James Ferguson as 


saying, ‘The temple is a very small building, being only 60 feet in length and 
38 feet in width: the width of [the] facade, however, is eked out by two 
wings as adjuncts which make it of 60 feet; also it realizes [sic] the problem 
the Jews had so camestly set themselves to solve—how to build a temple 
with three dimensions equal but yet not cubic: 

Against: lt is argued in support of the arguments 


monuments and ruins near Awantipora, Martaid Temple at Kreveh Matton 
and at the Sulaiman [Shankaracharya] hill, Srinagar, are that of Israelis in 
Structures, stone eves. and fonstructions and in no way represent the 
Buddhist or Hindu Art. [sic]' 

Such arguments are SO easy to shoot down that they provide cheap 
cannon fodder to ©pponents of the ‘Kashmiris are Jews' theory. The three 
their Hifida contemporaries in 


to the 10th-13th century Hindu- 
a. 


‘for’ that 'The ancient 


ical in Style to 
Jamm( province very similar 
at temples of Cambodi 
Aziz Kashmir; IS 
that there are Greek j 
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Names of places, castes and tribes 


For and against: 
An attempt has been made to show that the names of Kashmiri vill 
> Ul | | ‘Wages, 


“astes and ‘tribes’ have been mentioned in the Bible. Now, the Bible, especi 
the Chronicles, lists a few thousand names—of people a | = especially 
are prepared to stretch sounds a bit, you can find names as 708, AE OD 
art of the world in the Bible. (Abba, the name of a 1970s 54 a given 

group, is an acronym. It derives from the first letters of the aie aa 
four members of the group. Yet, as they told the world their waite fe ~ 
in the Bible: ‘Abba, the father.’) nei is there 
| have cross-checked with the Bible each Kashmiri name offered as 


‘proof.’ The results are as follows: 

Names of places 

It is argued that ‘it is obvious that when Banni [srael settled in Kashmir, they 
kept the very names of the places, which they had in their own motherland. 


(Emphasis mine.) 


Place in Name Reference On cross-checking with the Bible 

Kashmir mentioned I found that it was... 

Achabal Ash'bel Gen. 46:21 the name of a person. 

Amairah § Amea-ri'ah | Chron. 23:19 the name of a person. 

Araham Ara [ Chron. 7:38 the name of a person. 

Arahbal Arah I Chron. 7:39 the name of a person. 

Asham Ash'i-ma Il Kings,17:30 a place, but it is closer to the 

Safiskrit 'Ashima.’ 

the name of a goddess. 

the name of a person. 

a place. A good argument. 
(But see ‘Christ in 
Kashmir.’) 

a region. Good argument. 

the name of a person. 

a place. But the similarity 1s 

extremely weak. 

the name of a person. 

a place, but the similarity is 

extremely weak. 


Ha'math Numbers 13:21 a place. 
I Chron. 1:41 ~~‘ the - name of a 


Astor Ash'toreth 1 Kings, 11:5 
Barzilla Bar-zil-la'i I Kings, 2:7 
Beithpoer Beith-pe'or Deut., 34:6 


D 

i Dor I Kings, 4:11 

oi we Gad I Chron. 2:2 
5 Gol'go-tha Matt. 27:33 


Harwan 
Hasbal Ha'ran I] Kings, 19:12 
| Hesh'bon _— Deut., 4:46 


Ketan 
person. 





Che'ran | 
Contd. 
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Contd. , : | — | 


- me of a person. He ; 
Ris ae h Gen. 10:6 the name of a p He is the 
Kishtwar = Cus of Ham and father of Ra'a-mah ‘o. 
You 


decide if Cush is closer to ‘Kishtwap 
or to Lav. 
ee ta'a-dah -. Chron. 4:21. a person. Is even predominantly 

Lean Mongoloid Ladakh supposed oi 
Jewish? 

Leh Lehi Judges 15:9 a place. Ditto: the Mongoloid 
Ladakhis are the least likely People 
in the world to be Jewish? 


Ludu Lud [ Chron. 1:17. the name of a person. 

Moab Moab Deut., 34:6 a place. 

Poonch Phe-ni'ce Acts, 11:19 ‘a distant place.’ 

Shopian Sho'phan Numbers 32:35 a place. Convincing. 

Tibet Tib’hath | Chron. 18:8 ‘a city near Chun.’ Convincing. 
Uri Uri Exodus, 31:2 the name of a person. 


Conclusion; Some of the arguments are convincing and some rather far. 
fetched. Most of the arguments ‘for' are based on very weak phonetic 
similarities. 

Names of communities 

For and against: When | read that quintessentially Kashmiri names like 
Kaul, Dar, Dhar, Raina, Razdan, Magre, Moza, Katru and Want were 
mentioned in the Bible, ] was convinced that no further proof was needed. 
The Kashmiris were Jews: all native Kashmiris were. However, on cross- 
checking these nine names with the Bible 1 only found Moza there in its 
pristine form. For the rest one has to stretch things a bit. And as for the 
clan name ‘Kaul’, it resembles not a Biblical name but the English word 


‘caul.’ This word does not occur in the translations of the Bible into most 
other languages. 


Here is the factual position. You decide how close the resemblance 's. 


Name of Name as mentioned Reference 
Kashmiri clan in the Bible 

Amal A'mal | Chron 7:35 
nel At'tai | Chron. 12:11 
Bakru Be'cher, Boch'eru 1 Chron. 7:6, 8:38 
Bal, Bala Ba‘al I Chron. 5:5 

Dar, Dhar Dor (a region, not tribe) I Kings, 4:11 
Dum Du'mah [ Chron. 1:30 


Co ntd. 
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Gaddar Ge'dor I Chron, 4:4 
Gadha Gad | Chron, 2:2 
Guni Gu'ni I Chron. 7:13 
Haroon Hezron I Chron, 2:5 
Hukak Hu'kok I Chron. 6:75 
[shui Ish'u-i (good point) I Sam. 14:49 
Kanah Ka'nah (place) Jos. 19:28 
Kar Ca-re'ah IH Kings 25:23 
Katru Ke-tu'rah Gen. 25:4 
Kaul Caul (see note) Isa. 3:18 
Lavi Levi | Chron, 2:1 
Maleh Ma-al'eh (a place) Jos. 14:3 
Magrey Ma'gor Jer. 20:3 
Mallek Mal'luch [ Chron. 6:44 
Mearah Me-ar'ah Jos. 13:4 
Minto Min'nith Judges 11:33 
Moza Mo'za I Chron. 8:36 
Mushi Mu'shi I Chron. 6:19 
Natku Nechoh I] Kings 23:29 
Nehru Nahor I Chron. 1:26 
Pau Puah 1 Chron. 7:1 
Raina Rinnah 1 Chron. 4:20 
Razdan Rezon [ Kings 11:23 
Réshi Rhe'sa Luke 3:27 
Shamir Sha‘mir | Chron. 24:24 
Shora She'rah | Chron. 7:24 
Thapal To'phel Deut. 1:1 
Tiku Te-ko'a | Chron, 2:24 
Wani Va-ni'ah Ezra 19:36 

sians, Indian 


ord for either a 
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bic name for ‘Aaron’. It is popular in several parts of South Asiz 
is the Arabic nam tte Pakictan's Sind. It is hardly a name unin... 
ant the Muslim world, especially Pakistan's Sind. - : ha . : . Me unique 
| a i rei : = ‘leave me 
: Kashmir. ‘Hani’ 1s pronounced woin’ as well. anian 15 Closer to the 
to aS i * : ea : fe = wh wth, - ot 
h Indian ‘Baniya’ and the Tamil "Wanniyar. You decide : ether the 
non oe m4 : -aint 1s closer to the Safiskrit ‘rishi,’ also meaning 
Kashmiri ‘Réshi,’ meaning saint, 1s eer | 2 
i he ! ish Rhe'sa, which is a name with no assigned meaning. Ata! 
saint ort en | z ; | | ; ae ga 1 Atenas -. 
isa Safiskrit name from the Hifidd texts. And it does not resemble Arai 2 


all.) 


Customs 
For: The Jews say nasty things about you behind your back. So do the 
Kashmiris. Therefore, the Kashmiris have descended from the Jews, 

Against: In that case the entire population of the world is Jewish, 

That (‘For’) is the kind of logic used by votaries of the theory. Both 
peoples sleep naked at night. Therefore, they are of the same stock. (People 
in most cold lands sleep naked at night. The British have traditionally done 
so. The people of Kargil [Ladakh], Banni (Jamm], Sweden and many parts 
of Northern Europe still do. Does that make them all Jews?) 

Jewish priests sound trumpets; Kashmiri Pandit priests blow into conch 
shells, ‘thereby confirming the fact of being the descendants of Israelis or 
Jews’, (Hindu priests blow into conch shells in most parts of India. Thus, 
all Hindus must be descendants of the Jews.) 


Kashmiri bridegrooms sometimes live permanently with their in-laws, 
rather than with their own parents. So do some Jews. (The Buddhists of 
Ladakh have an elaborate institution, the makpa, to sanctify such an 
arrangement. Hindus and Muslims of the rest of South Asia sometimes do 
the same. Therefore, the Mongoloid Buddhists must all be Jews, too.) 
| One of the most ridiculous arguments in favour of this belief is this: ‘The 
Kashmiris circumcise their male children-and so do the Jews. Therefore, 
they belong to the same race.’ Now, as we all know, Muslims everywhere 


have adopted male ci Icisi 
: ae Circumcision. Obvious! this ‘sunnat' ey 

ir wi at | ame to 
Kashmir with Islam-as did sO many y Nat’ (tradition) cam 


. Jewish customs and words that Islam 
has hed w - ms and words that Is 

this meee Fa Jews-and not Muslim missionaries-brought 
it. After all. Jews "ty then even Kashmiri Pandits would have adopted 


are supposed to have co m rie 
| . me } ai ce ries 
before Islam did. and even Kashmir} to Kashmir several centu 
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The very fact that not a sj 
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vs. (The t Kashmiri Muslims were Hifidds 


before their conversio 
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For: Boats: The end of oars that dips into the w 
in both lands. Both have flat-bottomed boats and 
most Kashmiri oars are circular: thoy 
of a heart in them.) 

Childbirth: Women in both lands 
to them. 

Clothes: The traditional costumes of w 
to be similar. 

Dance: Apparently Jewish women, too, dance 
the Kashmiri 'roph’/ 'roef. The movements of th 
to be similar, 


Graveyards and tombs: Both plant brimage trees in their graveyards, Both 
have a tradition of east-west tombs. The Kashmiris later accepted the 
Muslim norm of north-south tombs. Aziz Kashmir fives us a list of some 
east-west tombs: Haroon (i.e. Harvan), Rajpura, Syed Bladur Saheb, Koker 
Nag and Awantipora. More significantly, he points out that there is an 
ancient tomb in the graveyard at Bijbehera that has a Hebrew Inscription, 
This conclusively proves that Kashmir had a Jewish connection at some 
Stage. (At least one grave in the Malkhah cemetery of Srinagar has a 
Safiskrit inscription. It is the grave of a Lodi prince, not of a local convert. 
All that this grave proves is that Safiskrit was still respected then.) In any 
case, there are only a few east-west tombs in all of Kashmir. They were, 
thus, not a widespread practice. 

Worship: There is a stone called ‘Kah Kah Pal’ at Bijbehera (Anant Nag). 
It is said to be the stone of Moses. It is believed that eleven (kah) people 
can together lift the stone with their fingers. (The figure eleven represents 
the tribes of Israel.) Bardmulla has a similar stone. 

Muslims are not supposed to worship anyone but God. Yet many Kashmiri 
Muslims go to the shrine of Harut and Marut, close to the Martafid Temple 
(Anant Nag). They ask the angels that are supposed to live there to get their 
Prayers answered. This practise is certainly unlslamic. Some say that these 
angels were worsh ipped in pre-Islamic Babylon. Aziz Kashmiri writes e 

“Name of the village where this shrine has been built ts Chahi Babel. T . 
: nly deepens the mystery.” (See also ‘Harut and Marut, AD Muqam' an 
ahalgam' in the chapters on ‘Anafitnag’ and ‘Pahalgam.’) 
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Conclusion 

The Kashmiris do not all belong to the same ethnic group. Some of therm 
certainly have facial features resembling those of the Jews. Indeed, there 
are some Hebrew words in the Kashmiri language. Most of these words are 
also Arabic words and are found in every Muslim land. Some Jewish 
customs and beliefs, too, are found in Kashmir. There can be no douht that 
Jews used to visit ancient, pre-Islamic Kashmir at the rate of one or two 
visitors a year. They were particularly honoured guests. [his explains their 
stamp on some aspects of Kashmiri life. Some of them must have settled 
‘n Kashmir and accepted Hinduism (and later Islam). That explains why 
some Kashmiris, Hindus and Muslims alike, have the ‘prominent noses’ that 
have intrigued European travellers so much. The descendants of these 
‘foreigners’ (parimds) would account for less than one per cent of the 
population. However, the vast majority of Kashmiris have not descended 
from Jews. 
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The Clans and Sub-castes of Kashmir 


Two of my teenaged Kashmiri friends complained that they knew nothing 
about the clans and sub-castes of Kashmir, | believe that most Kashmiri 
students share this quest. They are curious to Know about their own Origins 
and, more important, that of their friends. However. they don’t know where 
to ask. The best place to do so is the two-volume, 1.200-page Tdrikth 
Aqwam é Kashmir by Muhammad-ud-Deen *Fauq’ (Lahore. 1934). 

‘The next best is the summary of famiiy names and clans drawn up 
below!, Adfer and Mehreen wanted to he able to tell a Person's origins by 
his sumame,. When | was talking to them, a Palestinian married to a Kashmiri 
lady got interested in our conversation. He Wanted to know about his wife's 
community. This chapter might serve at least the limited Purpose that Adfer, 
Mehreen and the Palestinian had in mind, 

Many Kashmiri names are so evocative that they contain their own 
history. Nicknames (many of them offensive) and professional names that 
have become surnames fall into this Category. Other names (like Dar with 
4 S08 d) are so obscure that one can only guess about their Origins. 


Rich Mosaic 


: at We need to remember is that though the population of the Valley is 
! 


: ” small (around 55 lakh’ 5.5 million in 2004), Kashmiri Muslim society 
f hes rich mosaic of ethnic froups. | once met a young Ghilzai (who 
Or 


fn, on Afghan Clan) in Srinagar. There is a single Vadéhra (Sifdhi) 
x 4S been in the Valley since the 19" century. There are 


tro #1 Wh 
: Und 7 ! 
at OUSand Tibetan Muslims. too. 


L: SUMman. : | “achmir $s O! 
historian MMary of the work done by Faug. Lawrence and Kash 


» lope: . ; 
Ecther with My own field and academic work. 
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pushtins of Gutli Bagh are, ol course, in a class of lisa 
ancy there was resistance ° OTEAM SING lourism festivals 
bers of this brave, straightforward community “ 
ir rare pedigreed horses, and stunned ey, 


The blue-eyed Pu 
own. Because of milit 
in Kashmir. So, Mempero 
al the way to Janam, with thei rare Ps 
there with the wealth of their caters: en 

In Kashmir there 1s a substantial Dard — me oe Muslims 
‘n the Sonamarg area and Srinagar, — = : i a : ar small clan 
of Effendis, a very big Turkish community and all of thirty people of th 
Lahanda (Pothwari) group. . | 

Kashmiri society 1s incomplete without Hazratbal, and that Venerable 
shrine without the much-respected Bafidés. This handsome, pink-skinned 
clan from Central Asia is, today, as much a part of Kashmiri society as the 
Syeds, who are of Arab origin. 

But then who is an indigenous Kashmiri? Or for that matter an aboriginal] 
Indian? We say that foreigners started ruling Kashmir in 1586. But what 
about the two dynasties before the Mughals, namely the Shahmiris and the 
Chaks? At least the Chaks had been in the Valley for two or three centuries 
before they ascended the throne. In the case of the Shahmiris they weren't 
even native born. They became kings in less than three decades of migrating 
to the Valley. Similarly, the White Huns were probably from a foreign land, 
too. 

The tiny Kashmiri Pandit community has so many sub-groups that | 
suspect that some clans consist of just two or three households each. And 
they are not the only Hifidds, or even Brahmins, that there are in the Valley. 
There is a smal! Dogri RAjpit community in the villages, and a major clan 
of Bhaderwahi Rajpdts in Srinagar city. There are Punjabi Hifidds not just 
in Srinagar, but also in the villages of Uri. They did not flee the Valley in 
the 1990s because their area remained uniquely peaceful. 

A smart teenager in a designer skirt and black stockings came to my 
India’s: brea teow = < ce eines that she was related to one of 
checked her information. | ae — — — git : ak 
converted to Christianity. As had — oo aners had, tnaery 
employed by one of Srinagar’s elit several Kashmiri Pandits who were 

| lite Anglican schools. 


nt 
VerTyone 


2 Till, in 200 
stati ited to hold a festival anyway, without spending a single MPS 
eee They-chingid a. 3: did it with the help of hotel, houseboat and shiké 
despite a small section af espite the flerce Opposition of a few newspaper. an 


5 ; the tourism ind a : | ing 
iS et : ustry boycottir -stival. The Spt 
festival has, since, become an institution ry boycotting the festiva 
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Kashmir used to have a amall Jewieh community. Th 
mast respected nursing, home, l any permanently linker fry it because [ wes, 
born there, and was delivered by Dr. Gabhe (At the time my father was 
posted inv Srinagar.) The Jewish community of Ka t wumiinan as. at 
with her. 

In this chapter | have mostly used phonetic 
that the mimes are actually spelt, | have cited from old censuses because 
after a while the Census of India stopped listing cee 

Kashmir has so many clans and sub-castes that | have been able to [et 
only a few, the more populous ones. (There js a “pare 
‘Sikhism in| Kashrnir.') 


cy ran the town's 


shmir came to 2n end 
“pellings, rather than the way 
people by their caste, 


te chapter about 


Many surnames arc common to the Muslims and the Hifdtis. * 


i 
ee eS fF 


{ 
Muslims have retained their pre-Islamic surnames, while some HiAdiis h 
taken on Afghan, Persian and even Arabic surnames. 


The Muslims 


Caste and social stratification 


afi 
av 


Caste exists with religious sanction only among the Hifidis and Sikhs, 
Buddhists (from Ladakh to Japan and Korea) and Zoroastrians’. Islam (like 
pristine Sikhism and Buddhism) is egalitarian. And yet, 2s Imtiaz Ahmed and 
his team demonstrated, some social stratification and caste-like features 
exist even in Muslim societies, not just in the Indian sub-continent but also 
outside it. 

Ahmed and his colleagues, most of them being eminent Muslim sociologists, 
had published their findings in a groundbreaking classic of the late 1960s 
called Caste and social stratification among Muslims in India, a book 
whose broad conclusions (and title) | am quoting from memory. 

The first thing that they noticed about Indian Muslim society was that 
it was divided into two broad categories: the Ashraf (Muslims who had 
come from West and Central Asia) and the Ajlaf (local converts). The 
former ranked much higher than the latter. Converts from the Rajput caste 
of HiAdds were somehow sought to be accommodated in the first category, 
but weren't always accepted as Ashrafs. a 
_The Ahmed-led study was really meant for the plains of India, Bafgia 
Desh and Pakistan, Of relevance to my Kashmiri friends seeking their wi 
2 the hierarchy within the Ashraf category. All the researchers sce 
cat Syeds sat at the very top, followed by the — cL cme 
ae : (the correct word is ‘Pushtiins’), i that OnE: a a hte ajlaf 
caleny india, Muslim Rajpits managed to migrate the word shurfad 1s 
ihe 7 '0 the bottom of the Ashraf group. (In Ur 

‘ Ashrafs.) 


“+. in Srinacer. 


there used to be a very elite Pestonjee ' 
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Syeds, Mughals and Pathans have been explained below. What really 
needs explaining is the second ‘caste,’ namely Sheikh. If the Syeds are 
exalted because they are the descendants of Prophet Muhammad (pbuh) 
the Sheikhs rank second because they are mostly the descendants of the 
Four Righteous Caliphs and are also of Arab origin. | 

The Sheikhs are Siddiquis (descended from Hazrat Abd Bagar Sida; , 
Fardiquis (descended from Hazrat Omar Fartiq), (the descendants of Hazrat 
Usman Ghani) Usmanis, some Ghanis and Umavis and Alvis (the non-Syed 
descendants of Hazrat Ali Murtaza). And then there are the two vreat Arab 
clans closest to Prophet Muhammad (pbuh): the Ansdris and the Quréshis. 

Now the bulk of Muslims everywhere consist of converts from the 
original people of that land, The new converts normally take on the tit] 
‘Sheikh.’ What's more, they often adopt the name of an Arab tribe, normally 
the one of their spiritual master. , 

The best examples of this are some thitherto-underprivileged Hifidd castes 
that took on Arab clan-names upon their conversion to Islam. The weavers 
of much of the Indian sub-continent all became Ansaris, the butchers al] 
became Quréshis and the barbers all became Salmanis. 

Traditionally, a normh Indian or Pakistani Quréshi of Arab origin would 
not marry into a family of butcher Quréshis, or even treat them as social 


equals. The same is true of the other Arab Sheikhs in relation to their local 
namesakes. 


In the context of Kashmir, Imtiaz Ahmed’s main thesis doesn’t quite 
apply because Islam came here almost entirely through preaching-led 
conversion, very little through inward migration and not at all through 
conquest. In the rest of the sub-continent there was a substantial inward 
migration of the Syeds and Sheikhs from West Asia, of Mughals from 
Central Asia, of Arab traders to Kerala, Bombay and | 


Pathans from Afghanistan and the frontier. Therefore, 
are the 


wakshadweep and of 
: the (Arab) Sheikhs 
Muslim elite of North India, Hyderabad, Bombay and Pakistan. 

: In Kashmir the number of (Arab) Sheikhs. Mughals and Pathans is 
a me we Syeds are as respected in Kashmir as they are throughout 
Rajpaits jf ine Ceca nem I have listed the Afghans, the Mughals, the 
corresponds cosh or converted) Sheikhs. Faug used this order. It 
SN SaecceA * the order accepted all over the Indian sub-continent, 
Fauq. (Withi , az Ahmed and his team, writing three decades after 

aa ‘i each Catcgory [ have used the alphabetical order.) 

ssi a. oe not hear the words Ashraf and Ajlaf, except among 
Syeds, the Afghans, fete IS a tacit division. On the one hand are the 


me S and convert the Hiadn er-castes 
(the Muslim Rajpats and the Sheikhs), verts from the Hifidd upp 


se Ta- ts wa 
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“= 
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On the other hand are converts from the former Hifidd underclass. F 
called them the ‘adna aqwam’ (lower castes). Perhaps we can call bos ae 
‘underprivileged sections of society.’ | have used the more cumbersome a 
also more PC (politically correct) expression “Castes associated with culture 
and specialised professions.’ 


Ashrafisation 
One of the sidelights of Ahmed’s thesis is the expression ‘Ashrafisation.’ 
It is obviously the Muslim equivalent of legendary sociologist M.N. Srinivas’ 


‘Safiskritisation.’ Both are phenomena in which the subaltern castes take on 
the ways of the so-called upper castes. 

Writing more than half a century before even Srinivas, Lawrence noted, 
‘Of late years the Dims’ of Kashmir have steadily assumed the [clan-name] 
of Ganai, much to the annoyance of the original Ganais. To make matters 
worse, the gardeners and butchers have also taken a fancy to the [clan- 
name] Ganai. The boatmen of Kashmir have settled on the name Dar as a 
patent of respectability, and Musalmans of the other [clans] are now annoying 
the Ganais and Dars by asserting that they were originally Dams and 
boatmen, Some [clan-names] are, however, restricted to men of lowly 
pursuits, and the [clan-name] Sufi, which is said by some to be of Brahman 
origin is chiefly found among market-gardeners, bakers, and servants. Pal 
is another such [clan-name]. The barbers of the valley do not aim so high 
as the butchers and boatmen, and have contented themselves with 
appropriating the [clan-name] of Thakur, but there is nothing to prevent 
Abdulla, the Dam, from calling himself Abdulla Pafidit.” 

Similarly, a clan of fake Syeds is the so-called Syed Makar tribe. 

The most important things to note in the context of Kashmir are: (a) The 
Mughals of Kashmir came here as migrants and men of religion, for which 
they are greatly respected. They did not come as rulers. Therefore, they do 
not have the same privileged status here as in North India and Pakistan. (b) 
The Afghans ruled over Kashmir too briefly, and far too much by remote 
control, to have left behind a Pushtdn ruling elite of the kind that existed 
in the rest of the sub-continent. (c) Muslim society in Kashmir 1s more 
homogenous, more egalitarian and less stratified than in the rest of the sub- 
continent. No one bothers much about how fancy your pedigree-table (family- 
tree) is, Only your present status matters. d) Above all, the Sheikhs of 
Kashmir are mostly converts from the local castes. Very few of them are 
the direct descendants of the Four Righteous Caliphs. 


4 Lawrence said that the Dams were of shiidr origin. 
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The Syeds 
Prophet Muhammad (pbuh) had only 
She married Hazrat Ali, who wats the 
Syeds are the descendants of Prop 
daughter Hazrat Fatima and Hazrat All. ) 
Bulbul Shah is the first known Syed to have come lo Kashmir. This was 
20. Given below is a partial list of some Syed 
about the founders of these clans, 


one surviving child, Hazrat Patimng 
fourth Righteous Caliph of Islim, Ay 
het Muhammad (pbuh), through his 


a few years before A.D. 13 
surnames, with a few words 

Sometimes non-Syeds adopt Syed names. Some Syed names are also the 
names of stifi orders founded by a Syed of that name. Members of such 
orders adopt the name of their order as their own surname, SO there is no 
euarantee that the Hamadani, Naqshbafdi or Qadiri next door is a Syed, | 
know at least one Kashmiri Pandit called Jalali. 


Andrabi Imam Hussain was the beloved grandson of Prophet 
Muhammad (pbuh). Syed Muslim was his descendant in the 
fourteenth generation. The Syed migrated from Hejaz to 
Andrab (in Afghanistan). His clan lived in Andrab for nine 
generations. In the tenth generation came Syed Ahmed 
Andribi, who migrated to Kashmir with Syed Ali Hamadani, 

Mantagqi- Syed Hussain Mantaqi founded this clan. He migrated from 

Baihagi =a town called Baihag (Khurdsan) to Kashmir during the reign 
of Emperor Budshih @ Zain-ul-Abedin (the 15" century). 
The clan is known as Mantaqi because they were experts in 
the science of mantag (logic). 

Bukhari Sved Jalal-ud-Din Bukhari was a renowned saint. His fame 
spread from Bukhara (Uzbékistan) to all parts of India. His 
descendants are called the Bukhdris, The first of his clan to 
come to Kashmir was Syed Alduddin Bukhari. This was 
during the reign of Sulén Sikander (1389-1413). The 1911 
census revealed that there were 9,237 Bukhari Syeds in the 
State. 

Dahbidi —- This clan is descended from Makhdam Azam Syed Ahmed 
‘of Kashan’ (actually he was from Khurdsin). Even among 
the Syeds of Kashmir, few are aware that a branch of this 
tiny clan exists in Kashmir. It once occupied a very high 
Status. However, by the end of the 19% century they were 

confined to performing religious rituals. They were relegated 
to the darning and bookbinding professions. Some of them 


have traditionally lived in the Lal Bazar and Naushehri 
neighbourhoods of Srinagar. 
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pavarki = This line comes from an Iraq; 
is near Baghdad. Allama e — called Davarak, whicl 
Hérat. After a brief stay ; Ir Syed trave i 

| Sta ; 
during the reign of Em y in ‘lerat he migrated 
15" century). eo ee 

Gilani See ‘Qadiri’ below, 

Hamadani Hazrat Amir Kabir Syed Alj H- ok 
AH 781 (late 14" cene"ama ant came to Kashmir in 
from his line. ‘).). The Hamadani Syeds are 

ali ry sai “ne 

Jalali 4 — Sabzwari, son of Syed Ali, founded this clan. 
heir order can be traced back to Iman -j 
Abedin. The tomb of Syed Hussain oe Zain-ul- 
village, by the banks of what used to es — ou anpeat 
(Srinagar). re Gagribal lake 

Naqshbafid! ae Lali sii Nagshbaiidi clans in Kashmir. Their founders 
were: 1) Hazrat Khwaja Khavind Mehmiad Nagshbafidi Attari 
at ~~ to Kashmir in the early 17'" century A.D and ii 
fazrat Khwaja Syed A Rahi ienaeas 
ancestral Hapion wae Fallen dnwscan ¢ bape 
migrated to Kashmir in thecearly is ee eo 

rt art) y. Both were 
descended from a line of Bukhari Syeds. 

Qadiri Shah Abul Hassan and Shah Muhammad Fazil Qadiri were 
brothers. They were related to one of the greatest saints of 
Islam, Hazrat Ghaus Azam Sheikh Abdul Qadir Jilani. They 
came to Kashmir, through Péshawar, in A.H. 1090 iF 
century A.D.) with a large group of followers. They founded 
one of three Qadiri lines in Kashmir. The three lines are 
based in Khanyar, Rétaing and Nowgam Shahabad respectively. 
All Oadiris are not Syeds. However, all Qadiri-Gilanis are. (G 
and j are interchangeable when we switch between Arabic 

ai and Persian-Urdd. Thus, Gilani and Jilani are the same.) 

ufai Syed Muhammad of Isfahan was an eminent saint. He was 
popularly known as ‘Rufai.’ He migrated to Kashmir during 
the reign of Emperor Budshah @ Zain-ul-Abedin (the ig 
century). He first lived in Srinagar. However, he soon found 
that the city was not quiet enough for his meditations. So he 

Migrated to Baramulla. 

Syed Hussain Rizvi, a saint, migrated from Qom (Iran) to 

Kashmir in the 15 century A.D. Budshah @ Zain-ul-Abedin 

Was the emperor of Kashmir at the time. He - ote 

Splendid garden created for himself at Zainagit (Sopore). Fe 


Hed from there to 


ae fO Kashmir 
ah @ Zain-ul-Abedin (the 


Rizy 


_—s 
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gifled it to the saint. The word Rizvi is derived from the 
name of Hazrat Imam Ali-ar-Raza, the nee of the clan. 
All Alvis are the descendants of Hazrat Ali, from wives other 
than Hazrat Fatima. Therefore, they are not Syeds as such, 
However, the Yasvi Alvis are Syeds. They come [rom the 
line of Hazrat Sultién Khwaja Ahmed Yasvi throuzh Imam 
Muhammad bin Al Hanafi. Ultimately, like all Syeds, their 
family tree goes back to Hazrat Ali. The name ‘Yasvi’ is 
derived from Yas or Yas, which is a town In Turkestan. 
Khwaja Ahmed Yasvi Nagshbafidi belonged to this town. He 
migrated to Kashmir in the 1g" century. 


VYasvi Alvi 


The Quréshis 
The Quréshis are descendants of the exalted Quresh tribe of Arabia, which 
was founded by Nazar-bin Kanana. Some of the greatest names In. Islam, 
including Prophet Muhammad (pbuh) himself, are from this tribe. The 
Syeds and the Quréshis are thus of the same stock and a similar ancestry, 
Like the Syeds, the Quréshis came to Kashmir from west and central Asia. 
The first of this clan to come to Kashmir was Syed Muhammad Quréshi. 
He was thus both a Syed and a Quréshi. He migrated to Kashmir in the 14" 
century A.D. as a member of the entourage of Hazrat Amir Kabir Syed Ali 
Hamadani. 


The Afghans 


During the Afghan period not only Kashmiri Muslims but also Kashmiri 
Pafidits were appointed to senior government positions in Kabul. Many of 
the Muslims stayed on, never to return to Kashmir. During the same period 
a substantial Kashmiri Muslim diaspora formed in what is now called the 
North West Frontier Province of Pakistan. Fauq writes that in the early part 
of the twentieth century almost a half of the Muslims of Péshawar proper 
were of Kashmiri origin. However, he added that the ethnic Kashmiris had 
given up their customs and blended so well with the ‘Pathans’ (Pushtins) 
that they have begun to look like good ‘Pathdns’. 

Similarly, those who migrated to Kashmir from Afghanistan or the NWFP 
have given up their language and customs to blend with the Kashmiris. One 


of the few exceptions is the Pushtiin tribe of Gutli Bagh (Gafderbal). They 
still speak Pushto at home. 


Lawrence adds, ‘The most interesting colony is that of Kuki Khay! 
Afridis of Dranghaihama, who retain all the old Pathan customs, and still for 
the most part speak Pashtu... Another colony of Pathans is that of the 
Machipurias but by intermarriage with Kashmiri women the Machipurias 
have lost most of the characteristics of the Pathan... The Machipuria Pathans 
belong to the Yusufzai section... 
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‘Pathans came to Kashmir in the Durranj lime 
Afghan era], but many were introduced by the Maharaja Gulab Singh, who 
granted them jagirs [estates] for service on the frontier. In Bhiry [Beeru. 
Beerwa?] many villages are held by Swatis and Bonairwals,’ 

The surname Khan indicates nothing. In Kashmir many Khans are of 
purely local origin. It was a military title. The Khans of Kargil are mostly 
indigenous Kargilis, who had this title even before they converted to Islam. 
Genghis 1s the world’s best known Khan. And yet he was neither a PushtOn/ 
Pathan, nor even a Muslim. (He was an animist.) All the Turks of the hills 
of Baramulla call themselves Khan. 


[generally called the 


In 1911, there were $2,263 Pushtoons in the state. Of these, 30,338 
claimed to be Khans. Several Muslim Rajptits of Mirpur told the census 
authorities that they were Pushtiins. The Proportion of Pushtins in post- 
1947 Jammi and Kashmir might not be the same. Almost the entire Pushtiin 
elite of Srinagar migrated to Pakistin after the partition of India. 

The Afghan clans of Kashmir are: 

Kuki Khél 
Kant 
Khatki 
Khyberi 
Niazi 
Sado-zai 
Ydsufzai 

Dispute: Fauq classifies the Khafd or Khafidé clan among the Afghans. 
Lawrence puts them among ‘Brahmin farmers.’ The balance of evidence 
indicates conversion from a native clan, 


Mughals 


Sir Walter Lawrence mentions only five Mughal clans: the Mirs, the Bég- 
Mirzas, the Bafidés, the Bachhs and the Ashais. Urdu-Persian histories 
Mention others as well. 


Ashaj This clan migrated to Kashmir from a village called Aishawar 


(Khurdsafi). Their actual title was Aishawari. However, over 
the years it seems to have got shortened to Ashai. An old 
history of Kashmir, the Rozatul Abrdr, calls them ‘an eminent 
bloodline.” The first of the clan to come to Kashmir was 
Khwaja Sangin Shah of Hamadan. He accompanied Hazrat 
Amir Kabir Syed Ali Hamadani to Kashmir in the 14 —— 
A.D. The Khwaja and his sons were shopkeepers an 
Manufacturers, 
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Bachh/ 
Buchh 


Bafidé 
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They would divide their various gytes in A a disciplined 
anner. From ishrdg (the voluntary namaz offered wel} afie, 
manner. to peshin (or zuhr, the obligatory prayer Offered 
ue woe they would be ae in their shop to 
attend to customers. Then they would leave ioe tne Workshop 
where their goods WEEE made. They Would stay jn the 
workshop till asr (the obligatory namadz offered between zyhy 
and sunset/ maghrib). They would offer their asr Prayers at 
a mosque and would stay in the mosque ul it was time for 
isha (the obligatory namdz offered after it is night), 
There is a theory that the clan got the name Ashaj because 
its members would emerge from the mosque only after the 
isha prayers. 
The elder who brought the moo é mugaddas (see the chapter 
on ‘Hazratbal’) to Kashmir was an Aishdwari. If We accept 
the first theory about the Ashdis, then Khwaja Nuar-ud-Din 
would have been from this clan. 
A very elite Mughal bloodline is that of Genghiz Khan, This 
clan is called Chafigézi in much of Asia, Mir Muhammad Ali 
@ Mir Ali Bukhari, an eminent religious scholar who belonged 
to this clan, came to Kashmir during the regime of Emperor 
Budshah. His descendants included the illustrious Mir Nazuk 
Niazi Qadiri and the martyr Qazi Mir Misa. The emperor 
granted him an estate. The maulana served the people of 
Kashmir sincerely and well. His descendant Qazi Mir Ibrahim. 
son of Qazi Sikafider, was the first of the clan to use the 
name Buchh. Bachh and Buchh are said to be Kashmiri 
Words that correspond to the Safiskrit ‘vats’ (father). 
The Buchhs are a branch of the Mir clan. 


The 191 l census document mentions that this clan had been 
put in jail for being headstrong and outspoken, What? The 


entire community? And by whom? w eee canes 
Kashmir? The ¥ whom? When? Was this in 


hints at this, ay no other history even 
meant ee _ us that during the era of the Shahs 
Mughals i t rial eWn sultans), some ‘Chughts’ [I.¢. 


Turkestan to ei ay Chughtai Clan] came over from 
| ashmir. They wera «2. ror 
NOW called Bad Cy were given an estate in what |! 


Thi ipur, 
IS is . | | 
number te clan. And yet they have produced 4 
3 men: Sai es | a“ 
Persian histories. n who find Mention in almost all Urdu 
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We all one when Budshih was still 2 prince, he 
‘accompanied Amir Timdr (Taimir) to Samaraand 
(Uzbekistan). ‘Forced to accompany’ would be more accurate. 
‘Taken hostage’ comes closest. In any case, Timur placed 
the young prince in the care of one Khwaja Badiullah (or 
Badiuddin). The Khwaja was a native of Turkestan. but had 
become a part of the Lahore aristocracy, Young Budshah 
stayed with the Khwaja for a very long time. Most historians 
say that he was allowed to return to Srinagar only when 
Timdr died. Others record that when Timdr left India. the 
prince went back to Srinagar. 

Either way, the Khwaja escorted the prince back to Srinagar, 
Sikander But Shikan was the King of Kashmir at the time. He 
organised celebrations on his son's return. He also gave the 
Khwaja an estate in Kashmir. Faug says that the Kashmiris 
are ‘experts are distorting words, giving them weird shapes 
and rendering them meaningless.’ (True, but don’t all Indians 
do this? Don't the people of Lucknow change the name of 
their city to “Nakhlau,” don’t Jammiites interchange syllable, 
don’t the Punjabis of Pakistan change my name to ‘*Péji"?) 
Well, the people of Kashmir did distort the name of this 
particular elder to ‘Bafidi baba’ and *“Bafdé baba." The name 
stuck to his descendants. 

There is a magnificent Bafidé lane in Bafidimar. The ruins of 
its mansions speak of the splendour that once was. 

It is a Turkestani tradition that army officers who display 
exemplary bravery on the battlefield are given the title “Bég.’ 
The word means ‘leader’ or ‘chief.’ Variants of the title 
include Bak (pron. buck), Bag (pron. bug) and Bey (or Bay). 
In Turkey, too, the titles Bay and Bak were given to senior 
amy officers. Some Bays and Bégs went on to acquire the 
highest title of the Jand, Pasha. The best known example Is 
that of Gazi Anwar Pasha. 

In 1911, there were 280 Bégs and Mirzas in Jammu, 6,595 
in Kashmir and 30 in the frontier areas. The two main Beg 


clans of the state are based in Srinagar and Anantnes. 
a conqueror Was 


The first Mughal to come to Kashmir as | 
Mirza Haidar Dughlat Gurgan(i). There can be no doubt 
about the Mughalness of the Gurganis. (I Say this nom 
Lawrence left them out.) There is a note in a persian as 
that reads. ‘The Gurginis are famous [i.e. better caw 
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the Ginis.’ [listorian Hassan, asi leels Uhiaa hese are tye, 
names of the same clan. The Aas Hve in Kashmir and the 
Punjab, Some came to Kashmir as men of learning Mirgs 
Haidar Dughlat also left behind a few soldiers: apg 
administrators. | | 
(See ‘Mir’ below for events leading to the migration of Vome 
of that family to Khoiham4.) The martyrdom of O41 tay, 
Masi generated enormous sympathy lor the family, whieh 
began to flee Srinagar for the villages. Some even fled to the 
Punjab. ‘Jan’ is a Kashmiri word that means ‘the nice’ eg 
even ‘the beloved.’ The branch that fled to Fhoihamé was 
affectionately called Jan because everyone liked therm for 
their own good nature and out of sympathy for Mis4 
If the name Mir is used at the beginning of a person's narne 
(e.g. Mir Javéd Shah), it ts a title, especially of people of the 
Syed and Shah clans. To find out what that person's casts 
is, look at his last name. On the other hand, if Mir is used 
as a last name (c.g. Jamshed Mir), it indicates that the person 
is a Mirza. This is true of Kashmir and the Punjab. [n other 
parts of India different conventions apply. For instance, in 
Hyderabad (South India), even genuine Tatdris use Mir as a 
title, before their given name. 
Mir is a Turkish word, It means ‘officer’ or ‘chief.’ There 
are schools of thought which say that Mir is short for Amir 
or Mirza. It is the people of Mughalistan (MaghGlistan) who 
made the use of this title widespread. 
Mir Ali Bukhari migrated from Turkest4an-Mughalistan to 
Kashmir during the reign of Emperor Budshah (15" century). 
He had received this title well before his migration. Rozatul 
Abrar, a medixval history, notes that ‘God had given the Mir 
a very ample number of children. God also gave him a lot of 
wealth,” As a result, the clan founded by Mir Ali Bukhari is 
quite numerous in Kashmir and the Punjab. The Kashmiri 
Mirs of the Punjab are of this clan. In Kashmir they live in 
Srinagar city as well as in the villages. 
oe means A intermarry frequently with the Syeds. 
ia ie ei uhammad Saleh, son of the martyr Qaz! 
» Was married to a Syed. 


en reason why this clan is so widespread is that It 
p ospered during the Mughal era in Kashmir. Qazi Mir Mas# 
was a disciple of Sheikh Hamzé Makhdim. The spiritual 





Cc 


Rafiqui 


| have written about the Bambas in a separate 
Claim to be from Turkey. In that case they ought 
Mughals, However, the ancestry that I have mentioned 
“ On very sound authority, including Fauq’s. L 
oe from the Hatmal and [Khakha] families of 

“mulla]. They give daughters in marriage to [Syeds]. 
ein [Bambas] in Kashmir, and when they 
fami; suful burying-ground, still kept up in Bat 
Addressed as Raja, and the tract in W 
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heirs of Makhdam Saheb had invited th 
ones the aduttitisteation Of Kashente (in the: 1$704 snd tone 
One reason why some of them Ned Srinagar “ad : 30s). 
Punjab, but also to rural areas Within Keske only 10 the 
Khoihama) was because the then king of aches notably 
headed Yagoub Shah, went after them hitbiias cn — 
Because they were not ethnic Kashmiris, many trig fOSLES 
sadeiea consider fleeing all the Way to the Punjab ‘is reek 
settling there. en 
ae fact that Saleh Was an ethnic Mughal must have 
him advance in the new power structure after 1589. 
mm the 19" century the order in which this title was placed 
in a name helped tell a Syed from a Mughal, at least in 
Kashmir and the Punjab. Syeds used Mir as a title However, 
by the end of the 19" century such distinctions began to vet 
blurred. Even Mughals started using Mir as a title, i.e. at the 
beginning of the name. 

However, even to this day, in rural Kashmir and the Punjab 
genuine Mughals still use the word as a surname, at the end 
of the name. 

Many Mirs enjoyed temporal power and wealth till the end of 
the Dogra era. The palatial house of Khwaja Aziz Mir in 
Rajpur, Pulwama, for instance, is testimony to this. In 
Chhatergul, Budgam, the Dogras’ zaildar (chief of a group 
of villages), too, was a Mir. 

In 1911, there were 1,210 Mirs in Jammd, 16,008 in Kashmir 
and 28 in the ‘frontier’ areas. 

This is a very well known clan. Their family-tree goes all the 
way back to Khwaja Sangin Shah (see ‘Ashai’ above). Thus, 
the Rafiquis are an offshoot of the Ashai clan. This particular 
branch was founded by Khwaja Tahir Rafiq Asha Suharwardi, 
who was a great-grandson of Khwaja Sangin Shah. 
chapter. Some of them 
to be classified with the 
in that chapter ts 
awrence adds, ‘(They) 
he country below 
Batkot is the old 
are brought back 
eads of [Bamba] 
ig known 


© Murhals to take 


helped 


die they 
kot. The head 
hich they live 
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a ae Kalhan of The Rdjdtaraigint Sir Walter Lawrence 
inal 6 t times Kashmir was ruled by kings who were Rajpats. 
agree that wT sae ‘as he original got(r) of none of the present-day 
However, Faug laments that the ¢ . singles out the Bhatti clan of Kashmi 
iNiealicn) Kaper cians Rarer POSE cams 
and the Punjab as being the exception. (Gol(r)s are %» SOMewhat 
like sub-castes.) 2 shttteoes 

While I respect Mr. Fauq’s research enormously, the act 7 that most 
Muslim Rajpits have retained their old SuRnamnies, u hot oe ig the 
Maeré clan was called Magrésh before SS CORVEES HE - mee days, 
according to some historians, the Dars were calied Damars. Till a few 
centuries ago they were called Dafigars. The Naiks have retained their Hifidg 
name, as have the Pals, Gakkhars and Rathors. 

There’s an interesting twist to this. It might solve the problem of the 
lost-to-memory got(r)s of the Rajpits of Kashmir. Fauq quotes a book 
called Rajput Goteii (‘The bloodlines of Rajpfit clans’) which makes a 
sweeping statement. It says, ‘Evidence of Rajpit governments has been 
traced right up to Kashmir. Because Rajpits ruled over Kashmir for a very 
long time therefore we believe that most of these Rajpiit clans were Bhattis,” 
Great logic. Makes life so simple for us self-style 

The first modern census of the (united) state of Jamma and Kashmir 
took place in 1851, It listed the following as being the 
communities (read: rural chiefs and landlords) of Kashmir: Pandit, Sofi, 
Butt, Ittoo, Taftré, Khafidé, Ganai, Raina, Dar (hard d), Rather and Rishi. 

Now all cleven clans were classified in the said census as [Muslim] 
‘Brahmin farmers’. This could be due to ignorance about caste on the part 
of the (mainly British) compilers of the census. Or, perhaps, several centuries 
after they had converted to Islam it was difficult to Say who was what 
before _ aversion. At least in theory the caste system has allotted the work 
cen unis ee (Rajpat) caste. However, over the centuries 

e majo clans of soldier-farmers emerged among the Brahmins 


anthropologists, 


best-known farming 


as well, 

By 1891, the censu 
erred about man 
Butts were 
Ittoo (or Yj 
also have b 


S authorities seeme 


d to realise that they might have 
y of the aforementioned c aan 


‘Brahmin f = ommunities. That the Pafidits and 
Min farmers’ js beyond doubt. The structure of the name 
100), too, might 


aan suggest a Brahmin origin, The Rishiis might 
cen Brahmins before they accepted Islam, 


9 Lawrence writes, ‘The pa 
fr C Dam a, hs | . ae 
of the four Hindg Castes,’ ars are said to be descendants of Sudras, the lowest 
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Incidentally, as my senior Mr. | 
Kashmir if a person is called Paidit’ he wih cneshiman Pointed 
be a Muslim (ditto if he is called Butt: Hindas Y, Without exe 
pronunciation Bhat). ' Use the 
Lawrence classified the following (qc; - 
Kshatriya stock: Magré, Taiitré, Dar (rand), Ding Meek ee ea 
Naik. Surprisingly he left out the Ganajis. oy Saind, Rather, Thakur, 
Bhatti These are Chanderbansi Rajpdts. In the ninth generation a 
Lord Krishn there Was a king called Raia ee foe after 
a belief to the effect that this king founded the cin tone 
which, the story goes, was originally called G a wh Ghazni 
ni). He also cites a history th: ’ athe — (get it? gaj- 
originally called henna inac on Rawalpifidi was 
are Gaj’s descendats. Vas ays capital. The Bhattis 
Cunnnghatt, the 19" century British army general cum 
historian, was of the opinion that the Bhattis ruled over 
Kohistan Namak and Kashmir from their capital at Ganjipura 
Rawalpifidi, They ruled over Kashmir till A.D. 1239, he ila: 
(This mystifies me. | am not aware of any Rawalpifdi-based 
ruler controlling Kashmir during that era. It is possible, though, 
that the Rawalpifidi-based ruler was a general overlord to 
whom Kashmir owed allegiance. Kashmir’s own histories 
make no mention of this.) 
Dar(with There is unanimity among all scholars that the Dars are of 
a hard d) Kshatriya stock. They were great warriors in ancient times, 
and were the overlords of a major portion of the Valley. They 
are mentioned in fhe Rajatarafigini, which refers to Koshthak, 
a famous Dar of the Lehar (Lar) area. He died on the battlefield. 
His wife was so distressed that she sat on his funeral pyre 
and committed sati. She did this, as Faug points out, to keep 
her Rajpit-glory intact. Sati, as we know, was never 
Widespread. It was always an upper-caste, and within those 
; castes an elite, phenomenon. 
Dar (with Little is known about the origins of this community. Dar 
a Soft d) (with a soft d) is certainly not a variant of the better known 
Dar (with a hard d). According to one theory, Dar (with a 
soft d) is actually a suffix, -ddr (the keeper, lord or Sk 
of), as in Tehsildar (the chief of a sub-district) ne 
(the head of the police station). Since this !s 4 bersiay ie 
it would seem that this community had held important posite 


in the power structure during medizval times. 


Out, in 
eption, 
spelling and 
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Kakr(h)a 


Khatan 


Lone 
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| sLkhar(h), Khokhar and Awan clans are inter. 
The Gakhro, he these are all of Arab or Persian 
a classify them as Réjpdts. Old records show 
ria least the Gakkhar(h)s were —— and Rajpats at 
that, when Mehmid of Ghazni ene awa Ing, This was in 
the tenth century A.D. Ferishtd specifies that they were 
‘infidels’ at the time. } | 
The Gakkhar(h)s joined the RAjpit alliance against Mehmid, 
At Péshawar the Gakkhar(h)s and some other Rajpats 
martyred between three and four thousand Muslims. 
Throughout the history of the Valley, the Gakkhar(h)s crop 
up from time to time as a clan of fierce warriors. 
Maharaj4 Gulab Singh always depended very heavily on this 
brave clan of warriors, of whom he was extremely fond. In 
turn, the Khatans always stood by their king during every 
crisis and whenever sensitive operations had to be carried 
out. The Chib Rajpits of Mirpur (Jammd) were the clan best 
represented in the forces that had the Maharaja’s confidence. 
The Khatans are a branch of this clan. 
When Zorawar Singh led the Punjab-Dogra army into Ladakh 
to annex it in the 19" century, this clan was in the forefront. 
While the Punjab-Dogra army won the war, the Khatans lost 
a lot of their men, especially when they entered westem 
Tibet. The Khatan clan was almost wiped out in that war. All 
male adults of this clan, except a youth who had not yet 
joined the army, were martyred. The Maharaja summoned 
this young man, Shér Ali, and appointed him the head of the 
department that looked after the army’s horses. 
a pois took Shér Ali under his wings. When the 
ai at Ea Te Kashmir he took Shér Ali along. Shér Ali 
-* oan ee Kashmir, He told the Maharaja that he wanted 
400 © Valley. So the Maharaja granted him an estate 
7 res n Nagam (Budgam). 
Chillas to Kashm?r - Y _ believes that it migrated from 
- Neither claim is backed by evidence. 


The clan ; 

» 4S Stein pointed 1; 
on a out r , -olved in 
the politica] pow? » has always been invol 


of Kashmir, It is 4 structure of its area, and sometimes of all 
Lonia clan, dur; odie mentioned in The Rdjdtarafigint as the 
ede care ring the reign of King Harsh (A.D. 1101). Ste!" 

© Lones seemed to be a very important part © 
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Magré 


Naik 


Parré 


Raing® 


the rural population of Kashmir. All evidence indicates that 
they were a land-owning and farming community. The Vysyas 
on the other hand, used to stick to shopkeeping and trade. 
The Magreés are a very old, pre-Islamic ruling clan. There are 
counties references to them in the chapter “A History of 
Kashmir, The name derives from Magrésh. In 1931. there 
were 7,668 Magrés in the state. They are also found in 
Jammu province and in the Punjab. 
ae nae of ins. clan derives from the Safskrit word for 
eader’ or ‘chief.’ (Faug says that it means ‘the wise one’ 
or ‘thinker’ in Safskrit. It is, therefore, the Kashmiri equivalent 
of mantaqi.) Some scholars have classified the Naiks as 
Brahmins. However, as Fauq argues, not everyone in the 
learned professions was a Brahmin. 
What is certain is that this is a community of rural chieftains. 
They pop up in the history of Kashmir at regular intervals. 
And they have always been a force to reckon with. 
During the short lived reign of Queen Sugafidh Rani (A.D. 
921-923), the Naiks teamed up with the Tantrés to kick up 
such a violent storm that the queen had to abdicate. 
Then in Budshah’s time they entered into a matrimonial alliance 
with the family of Pafida Chak of Trehgim. 
When the Mughal Emperor Akbar attacked Kashmir the clan's 
response varied. The Naiks first resisted the invaders. Then 
Ibrahim Naik and Shafigi Naik sensed that the war was going 
in favour of the Mughals. Some time between 1586 and 1589 
they switched over to the would-be victors. However, Qasim 
Naik stuck it out and valiantly resisted his eponymous enemy, 
Mirza Qasim Mir Behri. 
Like the Lon(e)s and Shalis, the Parrés are a clan of soldiers 
and farmers, Along with the Lones, they were always 
considered good fighters. There were 15,497 Parrés in Kashmir 
in 1931. 
This is an illustrious clan of rulers. Their history has peen 
given in some detail in the chapter ‘A History of Kashmir. 
In 1931, there were 3.873 Muslim Raina Rajputs in the state. 


BB ceccctsin ) be yput or even 
2 'S a name that conveys nothing. A Raina can be a Brahmin, a Rajput © 
Crd carpenter. 
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Rather or 
Rathor 


Shahmiri 


Tantré 


Thag 
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; ‘etories of Kashmir they are referred as Rather 

In the various ee ore = us Seveesincd eI 
Rathor and Rio-t en aarti? RAjphts, of the dynasty o 
Janjaa clan, They are ' ° sre 39,725 of this clan in 
Lord Krishn. In 1931, there were 39, /2- nis clan in the 
fall ruled over all of Kashmir, as a, longer than 
any other ‘indigenous’ Muslim dynasty. ae it depends 
on what one means by indigenous. Even the Shahmiris had 
migrated to the Valley from the frontier En a Svad Kanir 
(Swat) in AD 1315, during the reign of King Singh Dev or 
Sambha Dev. The political history of Kashmir from A.D, 
1320, till the beginning of the 16" century is really the history 
of this much-loved dynasty. (The correct pronunciation js 
both Shahmiri and Shahmiri. Most authorities prefer the latter. 
Faug has used both pronunciations, at different places.) 
Some scholars feel that the word has been derived from 
‘tafitric’ and that this clan lived off the earnings of mayic and 
mystic talismans. | have my doubts. Warriors don’t peddle 
amulets. But then the Kashmiri Pafidits accept the Tantrés as 
Brahmins. The 189] census listed them as Brahmin farmers. 
They certainly are a soldier-farmer community. But were 
they Brahmins? Sir Walter Lawrence listed them among the 
Rajpits. In ancient records they are called the Tantrin clan. 
There were 5,478 members of this clan according to that 
census. By 1931, the number had increased to L225; 
The Thags claim to be Chanderbansi RajpGts. Thag (or Thug) 
means highwayman (dacoit), However, the Thags have a 
better explanation. They say that their ancestor was a 15" 
Sorry Rajpot from Chenaini (Udhampur, Jammii). He 
decided to go to Kashmir because he had heard so much 
about Emperor Budshah’s sense of justice. 


ae the way he met a Muslim ascetic who converted him to 
_ Budshah found him talented and appointed him to a 
— rank in his army. Presently, the Rajpot Muslim from 
ammQ married a Kashmiri woman. 

One day the emperor 
any favour.’ The newl 
IS Enough land to sp 
Now a pray 


told the officer, ‘You can ask me for 
¥Y Converted officer replied, ‘All 1] want 
read my prayer mat on.’ 


: “r mat hardly takes 
towel, The "MpPeror was 


But the Rajpat’s wife W 


up less space than a bath- 
pleased by his officer’s simplicity. 
as offended that her husband had let 
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such a good chance slip by, She told the empe ‘h 

husband should have asked YOu to grant him aa ay 
after the needs of his children, himself and me en 
Budshah remarked, ‘This man has turned out to be quit 

thug. He created a good impression on me by waking ui 
nothing, but he vot his wife to vive me a lone shopping list 
In 1931, there were around 4 000 perabare of this tas 
They are found in Bhaderwah, Kishtwar. Srinagar, Rajouri, 
Anafitnag and Padar. See also the section ‘The Dard-Shin 
People of Guréz’ in the chapter ‘The People of Kashmir.’ 


Sheikhs 

In most Muslim lands, new converts are called by the honorific Sheikh. 

However, in Kashmir certain former-Brahmins still choose to be called 

‘Pafidit.’ This is a group that once specialised in medicine and education. 

They retain their old caste-name in part because it is the only surname that 

they have, and in part, as Fauq implies, because of the prestige attached to 

it. However, as elsewhere, they are called Sheikhs (and Khwajas) as well. 

In 1911, there were 3,326 Pafidit Muslims in the state. Their number had 
increased to 3,584 by 1931. The male: female ratio was 100:87. In the 
middle of the 19" century many Pafidit Muslims migrated to Amritsar, 
Sialkot and Lahore. 

Akhiin Historian Hassan wrote that there were four kinds of Mullis: 
1) The kind that lives off the earnings of mosques, acts as 
imams and educates male children. Such people are called 
‘Akhiin,’ which is the Persian word for teacher. This category 
includes clans called Maulvi, Qazi, Malla, Mulla, Mufti and 
Akhan. ii) Gorkan. iii) Ghusal: This is the Persian word for 
those who wash and cleanse corpses before burial. iv) Farmers. 

Baba Like ‘Shah’ this is not the name of a clan or tribe. Instead 
Baba and Shah are honorifics by which the community around 
them used to address likeable and respectable families. Baba 
is also a title associated with the Syeds and other saints. 

Butt) Bhat This is a surname shared by Hifidds and Muslims alike. The 

. Butts are almost certainly of Brahmin origin. 

rabi Drabiyar is a neighbourhood in Srinagar. According to one 
theory, people of this area who have migrated to other 
neighbourhoods or villages are known as Drabis. A —_ 
likely theory traces their origin to the Drabagam Moen . 
Budgém. They were called Draba when they as - 
Srinagar, The place where they built their houses came 

Called Drabiyar, and not the other way around. 
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Ganil 


Ishberi 


Kaul 


Kut Rj 


Makhdami 


Malik 


Malla 


Mantja or 
Mantji 


Matt (with Khw 


soft t’s) 
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Most Gandts trace thelr ancestry to local KAjptits. This is a 
very old clan, cenainly aides than the feign of Linperoy 
Budshah, ‘They were fictive members of Budshali's Mobility, 
and also close associates of Sheikh MGr-ud-Din. tn Kashente 
folklore they have a reputation far wisdern 
Ishber (or Isha-ber) is a now-alflucat neighbourhood neg, 
the Nishat Garden and clove to the Dal Lake, [in phe 
Rdjdtarafigini it 1s mentioned as the place where a Jess. 
(Isha-) like saint was crucified, buried in a vault ang 
resurrected. The village is also a major pilprimape of the 
Hind(s. The oripinal inhabitants of the villave were know qe 
the Ishberis when they migrated to the city. Many of thepy 
were Brahmins, 
Historian Hassan wrote that the Kauls were the highest ranking 
Brdhmins. After conversion to Islam, too, the clan produced 
several eminent men. 
It is said that the ancestors of this clan used to be the rulers 
of Multan. They migrated to Kashmir when they were 
dethroned in Multan and needed employment. ‘1 hey captured 
the present Budgdm area during one of Kashmir’s numerous 
civil wars. 
There are three kinds of Makhdtimi clans in Kashmir. 1) The 
descendants of Baba Ali Raina, who was the brother of the 
enormously respected 16" century saint, Makhdtim Sdheb. 
seh age Sor a a 
Kalashpurd neighbourh S. 11) The residents of the 
enbourhood. 
This is a title of Central Asi 
of Kashmir on their nobil 
senior civil and military 
casle-group or clan. The r 


an origin, conferred by the Sultans 
ly (courtiers, rural chieftains and 
cones It is not the name of a 

| ulers Of Kashmir also pave this title 
to t Tr : gave this title 
wick hon ee highways tO central India and 
Conversion. 4 Says that all Maliks were Hifidds before their 
See ‘Akhan,’ 
This is one of Kash 
a 


nd the ‘knowled 
and secular sch 


a 2 
Mir's pre-eminent clans in terms of learning 


8¢ of developments in the world of religious 
olarship,” 


aja Dadd, a Kashmiri, 
: hings that are manifest,’ 
° Get into a spiritual tran 


allt Was an expert in ‘the science of 
However, he did not know how 


ce. He once went to meet the 
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Rishi (or 
Réshi) 
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legendary saint, Khwaja Habibullah Naushehri. 
a glance at Daud and rendered him uNCONSCioL 
that day he learnt the art of Spiritual ecstasy. Matti is ; 
Kashmiri word that roughly means ‘he who is possessed’ . 
‘the entranced one.” Ever since, the descendants of Khwaja 

Daud have been known as the Mattts. (Incidentally, it is 

because of a Persian verse written by Khwaja Habibullah 

Naushehri, a mediaval saint, that we know that a ‘prophet’ 

and a “king? [the king of kings?) is buried in Rozabal.) 

see ‘Akhin.’ 

see the first two paragraphs of this section. 

This is not the name of a clan or sub-caste. Each important 

disciple of a Syed pirs (hereditary saints) was called a PirzadA 

(lit.: ‘the son of a pir’) or even simply ‘Pir.’ Even pirs who 

are not Syeds are known as pirs if they have a significant 

number of disciples, a following. 

The name is derived from the Kashmiri-Urda word ‘putla,’ 

which means ‘idol.’ This community retained its pre-Islamic 

name even after conversion to a faith that opposes idol 

worship. When they were Hifidds they either made and sold 

idols, or were keepers of idols at temples. 

In Srinagar, there once was a saint called Hazrat Sheikh 
Muhammad. Sheikh Qasim Bahai was his grandson, Qasim’s 
descendants are now known as the Qasmi Pirzadas. 

The word is supposed to have been derived from the Safiskrit 
‘rikhi.’ (See also ‘Islam in Kashmir.’) In 1891, there were 
6,290 members of this community in Kashmir. In 1911, 
there were 7,686 Rishis, including 459 in Jammda province 
and 22 in the ‘frontier’ .’ By 1931, their numbers had increased 
to 10,288. The male: female ratio was 100:82. This 1s 
significant, because the Rishi saints were entirely men-and 
celibate. Clearly, over the centuries the Rishis became a clan, 
a community. Even Faugq traces the origin of this community 
to the Rishi saints. 

The ancestors of this major clan were highly literate and, to 
quote Faug, worldly-wise. The clan has several sub-castes, 
including Mor (pronounced like ‘more’), Budchi, Maro, 
Sheikh, Matak, Qazi, Mashehdi and Shah. Much of the clan 
migrated to Lahore during the Sikh era. 


he saint east 
18. Ever since 


Essentially the areas naw in Ladakh and what Pakistdn called the Northern Areas. 
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See ‘Babi.’ 

Kashmir has been making pashmina (cashmere) shawls <jpe. 
the ancient period. (See the chapter on “Shawls.") Haweyey 
the word shawl (or, more correctly, shal) came to Kcshenty 
only in A.D. 1542, with Naghz Berg. Till then this varies 
was called ‘pombar,’ which is the Kashmiri-Sansyej 
compound word for ‘robe’ or ‘garment.’ By the medisya} 
age Kashmir had a flourishing trade in shawls. Merchangs 
who traded in them and grew quite wealthy in the process, 
as well as their descendants, are called Shals. 

The Sfds of Kashmir were known for their learning, which 
they would pass down the generations. Fauq feels that this 
is a pre-Islamic surname that the Muslims retained after their 
conversion. Some of them were among the closest 
companions and disciples of Makhdiim Saheb (see ‘Srinagar 
City.’) 

This is a trading community. Apparently they are the 
descendants of the three talented sons of a wealthy HifidG of 
Srinagar. ‘Tak’ means ‘three.’ The other theory 15 that two 
Hifidds of Srinagar converted to Islim. One of them went to 
Bijbehara all alone (tak). So he came to be called Tak. The 
other brother went to Kashghar for several years. On his 
return he settled in Shopidf, where he came to be know 2s 
the Kashghar Tak. 

These days the Top Gurtis are people who make caps. Top 
Guri or Tope Gurfi is a huge humongous clan, being 2 
coalition of smaller groups. For example, if a Lone or Butt 
were to start making caps, they, too, would be called ‘Top 
Gur.’ 

However, historically some very respectable people have 
sported this name. Maulana Muhammad Abid was 2 leading 
cleric of Srinagar. Once he went to his spiritual master 
wearing a newfangled cap. The master remarked indulgently, 
‘Here comes a Top Gura,’ 

Trambai is a fruit that grows in the Guréz area. People who 
traded in it are called the Trambts. 

Vandar and vandar are the Kashmiri-Hindi word for ‘monkey- 
For some reason this clan came to be saddled with this. es 
moniker. Khwaja Ishaq Vandar (18" century A.D.), 4 leadiné 
saint, is the first of this clan to be mentioned in a histon¢4 

record. 
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Before conversion to Islam the Woins probably belonged to 
the Vysya (business) caste. Even after conversion to Islam 
they continued to be businessmen. The area of their trade has 
historically included Ladakh. There were 59.487 Woins/ Wanis 
in the state in 1911, and 72,113 in 1931. Some of them 
migrated to the Punjab, where they have held high offices. 


Martial Brahmins 


Pal 


Some other 


Awan or 
Aiwan 
Bacha 


Chak 


Diwani 


Lawrence classifies the Pals among the Brahmins. He probably 
based his theory on medizval historian Ferishta’s note that 
‘(King) Jai Pal son of Asan Pal belonged to the Brahmin 
community.’ 

Fauq disagrees. He argues that Jai Pal was related to the King 
of Ajmér and that Ajmér was ‘obviously’ ruled by a Rajpat 
king. Therefore Jai Pal, too, must have been a Rajput. His 
point is that no Brahmin would have married into a Rajpit 
family. 

The caste system was never as rigid as modern scholars 
assume. There is no reason why a Brahmin could not be 
related to a Rajpiit king. In any case there is a theory that not 
all Rajpaits are of Kshatriya origin. Some are of martial- 
Brahmin stock as well. 

On the authority of Ferishta and Lawrence | believe that the 
Pals are of Brahmin origin. Which is not to say that they 
were Kashmiri Pandits. They are of martial-Brahmin stock. 


important clans 

There were 27,588 Awans in the state in 1911, most of them 
in Poonch (Jammd). 
Bacha is Kashmirt Hifidi Urdi for ‘lad’ or “young boy.’ In 
Kashmir the word has a specific meaning as well. A bacha 
is a pretty young lad who dances for a living. There is a very 
respectable clan of traders of this name in Sopore.. 

This clan and its history have been discussed in considerable 
detail in the chapter ‘A History of Kashmir.’ Lawrence oe 
that they were certainly not converted from the local Hifaus, 
that they came from Chillas and were Dards. | 
This is an eminent clan of ethnic Kashmiri Musll 
in Bhaderwah and Kishtwar. | 
Khwaja Ishaq Jilant (died A.H. 826/ 14" century} — 
this clan. He was 91 when he was martyred on a Tilan 
of Timdr’s son Shahrukh Mirz’. He was buried In US 
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Hapat 


Haqqani 


Inta 


Jah4z 


Kanna 


Kaisa 
(Kawoosa) 
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a 7 anced to the third generation after Isha 
Khwaja Sibestli® Sako Kashi during the reign of Sune 
He igre century). Sibgatullah was a senior member 
Sikander ~_ lite of his native land. So Sultan Sikafder 
of a a ane in Kashmir. He also gave Sibgatullah a 
rigor (‘Dafatar Sultan Ala’ or ‘the oe ne exalted 
Sultan’). As a result his descendants are known as the 
Diwanis. Se 
Hapat means ‘bear.’ The founder of this clan killed two bears 
in a single day in the Anantnag areca. | 
Shah Qasim Haqqani belonged to the fifth generation of the 
dynasty of Pir Shams-ud-Din Smt The Pir Was an associate 
of Mir Syed Ali Hamadani. (14° century A.D.) He was a 
fearless advocate of the truth (hag). Therefore, he came to 
be known as Haqqini. 

(Or Aint or Ent.) This clan used to sell the lids of clay 
vessels. A few families of this clan live in Sopore. 

This family was dominant in Kashmir’s pashmina (cashmere) 
trade, which in Mughal times (16" century and even before) 
flourished in the Punjab and during the Sikh era made 
enormous profits in Western Europe. (See the chapters on 
‘Handicrafts’ and *Shawls.’) Jahaz means ‘ship.’ A pashmina 
trader from Kashmir once loaded a fortune in shawls onto a 
ship that was meant to go to France. The ship got caught in 
a storm and was diverted to some other land. News spread 
in Kashmir that the ship had sunk. Later when the ship 
reached France, safe though much delayed, there was much 
jubilation in Kashmir, The trader’s friends promptly named 
him Jahaz (the ship). 

Kanna is a kind of grass. It yields a fibre with which the 
Kashmiris have traditionally woven shoes (pold harii). The 
Hifidd women of Srinagar were the biggest patrons of these 
leatherless shoes. A persian couplet suggests that this family 
got such shoes made for *Hifdd zandn (women).’ 

ihe Kanna family has produced eminent men of learning and 
religion, including Muhammad Asraf Yakta, Allama Amanullah 
(died A-H. 1152/18" century A.D.) and the celebrated Khwaja 
Khairuddin Baldémari. Trade was the Kanniis’ day job. 

he name of ar cons, Kishi, However, no one know 
The Kaiisac seerenant from which it migrated to acme 
bir Wt, DEN In Kashmir since at least the uncer’ 

century A.D. The first Katisa to find mention In 
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Khatib 


Mughal 


Shalbaf 


Shontha 


Safi 


The Turks 
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a recorded history was Mulla Ydsuf. One Nadim Shahjehani 
introduced him to the court of a Shahmiri king. This was to 
draft a reply to the King of Rim. The Mulla did it so well 
that the king admitted lim to the royal court. After that this 
clan flourished under the Shahmiri kings. 

This is a clan of ethnic Kashmiri Muslims living in Bhaderwah 
and Kishtwar (both in Jammd province). The founders of the 
clan used to read the Aviuthd (sermon). 

Some Kashmiri and Punjabi Mughals use the surname 
‘Mughal.’ Before the Mughals annexed Kashmir (in 1586-89) 
there had been two major historical figures who used this 
surname: Haji Mughal and Safi Misa Mughal, Haji Mughal 
was a pupil and disciple of Sheikh Saifuddin. He ts buried in 
the courtyard of the seminary of Syed Muhammad Aman 
(Amin?) Bakhshi. Safi Masa Mughal was a disciple of 


Makhdiim Saheb. He had a cheerful and attractive voice, a 
contemporary record tells us. Clearly, both had migrated to 
the Valley. (l 


Kashmir before the Mughals began to rule 


could Safi Miisé Mughal have persuaded his mentor 


wonder: ; 
ughals to rule Kashmir?) 


and fellow disciples to invite the M ; 
During the Mughal era in Kashmir there was a Khwaja Hayat 
Mughal. A village called Hayatpura in the Awantpur area Is 
named after him. 
This is a Persian surname that means ‘the — : 
[pashmina] shawls.’ The Kashmiri name for this clan 


‘K hafid-wow.’ 7 
ce of this clan was very circumspect ~~ 
his speech, He would weigh things over thoroughly | 
offering his opinion on anything. 
This community has descended from | 
most of them Brahmin. Because of their ¢ 


| itle Sufi. 

sine . oi he general title Su 

ff saints they were given @ ene 
with safi saints they vs the pre-Islamic era 


The Turks first came to Kashmir durt nee al cae 
Three (non-Muslim) princes [Tom seek 
Kashmir for a total of 42 years. ee aie ; ae the era of 
during the reign of King Jai Singh. Then zulqadar Khan 
King Sahadev (1301-1320), Zulcht ¢ Many historians 
devastated Kashmir. Was Zulchu 4 — jo Kashmir all 
say that he was. But them, 45 fog and Mehmad 


1 , Timur 
Muslim invaders are called Turks, even 
of Ghazni. 


various Hifidd clans, 
lose association 
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Today most of the Turks of Kashmir are farmers, Some 
migrated from Muzaffarabad as recently as in the early 19" 
century. When their fellow Muslims from newly-created 
Pakistin ravaged Kashmir in 1947, the Turks of villages like 
Lari Dora (Baramulla) personally escorted the microscopic 
Hifidd community to the safety of distant Srinagar. Like most 
Muslims of Kashmir, this community has an excellent record 
of race relations. 

Mulla Abdus Salim was an eminent scholar of the Mughal 
era, He was the brother-in-law of Murad-ud-Din Khan, 
through whose good offices he managed to become a lawyer 
(vakil) in one of the Mughal courts. The name has carried 
down to his descendants. (Not all Vakils of Kashmir, leave 
alone India as a whole, belong to this clan. However, Abdus 
Salam’s is the main Vakil clan of Kashmir.) 


Vakil 


Castes associated with culture and specialised professions 


Bajid These are talented singers, actors and satirists. They have 
been mentioned at several places in this book, especially in 
connection with festivals. Also spelt Bhafid. They have 
eponymous counterparts in parts of the Punjab, too, 

Chopan Kashmiri (as opposed to Bakerwal) shepherds. 

Dom According to Lawrence the Doms or Dims were shudr 
(underprivileged) Hifidiis before their conversion. Makes sense, 
because there are underclass Dam Hiiidiis in Jammd as well. 

Galla-bin The Gallé-bans (or Galbans, or Galwans) rear horses. One 
such horse-rearer, called Galwan, used to provide horses to 
British officers of the RAj. He learnt a smattering of English 
and went on to author an early-20" century pidgin classic 
called Servant of the Sdhibs. 


Hafiji There is a detailed section on the Hinji boatmen of Kashmir 
in the chapter ‘The People of Kashmir.’ 
Watal These are the charpeople of Kashmir. Their festival 2 


Hazratbal used to be a major annual event. Thanks to prosperity, 


many of them have given up their ancestral profession Dut 
also some of their customs. 


The Kashmiri Pafdits 


The number of Kashm 


Sample. clans is so large that my list 1s at 
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The Qistbashi Pandits 


They took on the names of whoever or whatever they collected taxes 


heir names are quite unflattering, because they mean things like 


times. 
from. T 


munity that used to collect taxes in ancient and medizval 


‘ass.’ The names actually mean ‘[people who collect taxes from]...’. 


Aram 


Baqaya 


Gazarban 


Guri 


Khar or 
Kher 
Kral 


Manwati 


Nehril 


Qazi 


This community used to collect taxes from the drams 
(vegetable-growers) for the government. There is a major 
neighbourhood in Sopore called Arampura, where vegetable- 
growers live. The word is derived from the Safiskrit aramak 
and is mentioned in the Rajatarangini. 

Baqgaya is the Persian word for ‘that which remains’ or 
‘arrears.’ This community used to collect tax arrears for the 
government. 

If you read the chapter ‘Traditional routes between Srinagar 
and Muzaffarabad’ you will come across references to 
customs houses. The Gazarbans were people who collected 
this duty. 
Surprise. Gurl does not mean what you think it does. In 
Kashmir this 1s a community of cowherds and milkmen. 
Gurd is the Kashmiri word for Gujjar. People who taxed the 
Gujjar cowherds or were patwaris (juniormost but powerful 
revenue officials), too, were called Guris, 

(Khur, actually.) Khar and khur mean ‘donkey’ or ‘ass.’ This 
clan used to collect taxes from those whom we now call 


‘pony-owne!s. 

Kral means potter. Kral 
have a major presence. 
potters. 

Manwati is a weight equal to 
The rice crop would be meas! 
who collected taxes on the rice crop were © 
Neher means canal. Don't ever believe the legend a 
community used to live next to a canal. The ae i ; . aa 
Nehriis used to collect water-taxes and taxt> evie 
embankments where boats would land. | ate 
Hifdds as well as Muslims who collected tats 08 Fgh 
on gold related disputes) were called Qazi. | al ain This 
that a Qazi was necessarily a Muslim re juCEY: © 


Jigious , ‘a 
ac from gazayes 
particular use of the word, instead, eu’ 
which means ‘dispute, case, [law] sult, 4 


rinagar is where the potters 


apura in S 
to collect taxes from 


The Krals used 


a little more than a kilogram. 
ied by the manwati. People 
alled Manwatt. 


nd then this 
the 


phe oF yi uk iw i? 
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Important Clans of the Kashmiri Pandits 
Below are likely explanations for the origin of some Of the best known 
Kashmiri Paiidit surnames. If you read the section ‘Surnames and hicknames? 
in the chapter ‘The People of Kashmir’ before you read the table below, 
you might appreciate that many of these names started off as a joke. 
You will notice in this chapter that people come to be known by the 
name of their ancestral village only after they migrate to some other Village 
of town. | suppose that makes sense. Pam French is certainly British. ¢, 
| believe, is Andre Deutsch. No one within France would need to be called 
‘French’ or ‘Francais.’ It's only when you migrate to another land that 
your ancestral land becomes a mark of your identity. That's the way you 
see yoursclf and that’s how the natives of your adopted land see you, 
Arz-bégi —All over the Indian sub-continent illiterate people go to petition. 
writers to draft their letters and applications. Such people are 
known as Arz-bégis. 


Atal See Thalal. 
Badha or = In Kashmir, as in 19" century Punjab, Hifidfis, Muslims and 
Baja sikhs consider it auspicious to give their children this name 


It is said to make the person so named live very long. 
Bakhshi Muslims as well as Hifidds who were accountants in the 

army and distributed salaries were known as Bakhshis, 
Bazaz This is a large clan spread ov 

ancestors used to sell cloth. 


Bhan Bhan(u) means ‘the sun.’ This is a very ancient Clan. Their 
traditional home is the Bhan Muhalla, which is between the 
Habba Kadal and the Fateh Kadal 
Chaka i. — this clan was the last of twelve children 
parently his parents were <lic h: hasta 
le. ¢ slightly embarrassed at having 

Chak hak me ‘ 
akbast Chak means ‘a plot of land.’ Such plots were (and often still 


are) granted by the 
others, Officers W sovernment of the day to farmers and 


chakbse ho oversaw such land grants were called 
Fota-dar/ The 
treas 


er central India as well. Their 


lan rrCTe senior off Ci 
‘ | 
cd ury. (TI 1e liter | | ers of the Mughal 


aning of this Persian-Arabic name 
€rson with, er, testicles.’ 


PPorts such an interpret 


Fotedar 
Would be ‘a p 
dictionary su 
The name re 
family was j 


Ganana ‘ ation.) 
€rs to ‘a bunch (of flowers).? Apparently this 


n the bouquet-making trade. 





oe 
et 


\ 


‘| Gurti This is an offshoot of the Razdan clan. They belong to the 

Kicha Razdanan of Gand Al-hamar. One of this clan, Pt. 

Mukund Ram Gurtd, migrated to Lahore in the middle of the 

nineteenth century and was the first Kashmiri to publish a 

newspaper. 

it Hakim This Arabic word means ‘the doctor’ or ‘the healer.’ Faug 

4 feels that there must have been doctors in this clan, which 

\| gave them their name, 

Handi Handti is the Kashmiri word for ‘sheep.’ Apparently, the 
founder of this clan was ‘as fat as a sheep.’ 

Hazari Sardar Hazar Khan was the governor of Kashmir during the 
Afghan era. Fauq’s theory is that the Hazaris were his trusted 
licutenants. | thought that they had something to do with the 
Hazara district. 

Ishberi Same as among Muslims. 

Jawan This is an Afghan name. There was an Afghan governor by 

Shér this name. His ‘reader’ (judicial clerk) took on the surname 
of his boss®. 

Kachrii A very old elite family. It has produced eminent historians 

, and writers. 

| Kakri There is a village called Kakri Guid near Achhdbal 

(Anafitnag). That’s where the Kakris came from. Fauq 

believes that the Koker Nag spring is named after this clan. 
(But the standard theory is that the spring is named so because 

it looks like the claws of a koker [chicken].) 

Kalposh _— Kalposh is a cap worn by Hifidu as well as Muslim women. 

| A male of this clan once wore a kalposh as a joke. His clan 

came to be known by the name. 

Kannii The name is derived from the Kashmiri words for ‘tasteless, 

‘food without salt’ and ‘as thin as water.’ Once a saint igen 

Rainawari, Miafi (Manak) Shah, asked a Kaul, *What was t e 
food at the feast like?’ The Kaul replied, “Tasteless. Thin ; 
water. There was no salt in the food.’ The saint arene : 
‘In that case you are a Kanin Kaul.’ The word gradually 

changed to Kannil. 

Kanzra Kunzer is a major s 
That’s where the Kanzris (or Kunzris 

ithin forty 
8 Taking the name of the boss’ clan was quite widespread. o se — = 
years of Dogrd rule a (Muslim) clan began to call itself ogr 
members had served the Dogra rulers for two generations. 
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atellite village of Gulmarg and Tafigmarg. 
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This clan comes from a village called Karhama in tehsiy 
Handwara (Kupwara) in north Kashmir. That's where the 
Kars come from. 


hivi ‘arwaive sans 
arvaivoa Karvaiyun me “those wt 
‘4 : peas.’ This sub-sect actually belongs to the Deévy Shandliya 


clan and are Malmas pafidits. 
Kathéshwar was an ancient pilgrimage near Tanki Kadal jn 


Kar 


‘hot water’ as well as ‘those who sel) 


Kat(h)ja Srinagar. In the Dogra era a new temple was built on ite 
foundations. The Kat(h)ja clan lived in this neighbourhood. 

Katwa This is a sub-sect of the Waza clan. Katwa ts the Kashmir 

word for ‘small cooking vessel. 

Kilam These are the former residents of Killam, a village in Kulgim 


tehsil (Anafitnag). | 

Killa-wit An Englishman named Col. Watt supervised the construction 
of the Pahalgim road. He had a Kashmiri Pafidit man Friday 
called Kailash Nath. In Kashmir ‘Kailash’ normally gets 
shortened to the nickname ‘Killa.’ Because of his association 
with Col. Watt, he (and his descendants) came to be called 
Killa-wat. 

Kotril Kotra or Kotar is the Kashmiri equivalent of the Hifidi-Urda 
word kabiitar (pigeon). Apparently, the founder of the clan 
had a large number of pet pigeons. 

Kuraz Kuraz is the name of a fierce animal. 

Labri Literally, ‘the profiteer,’ Lab(h) is Safiskrit for ‘profit’ and 
‘benefit.’ This is a clan of businessmen. 

Lal These are Kashmiri Pajidits whose ancestors had served 
under Punjabi /d/ds (middling businessmen). 

Lafigar or A lafigar is a community kitchen. The founder of this clan 


Lafierd was the chief administartor of some ancient, government- 
run, community kitchen. 
Langa Lang(i means ‘the lame one.’ Fag feels that the founder o! 


the clan was lame. But would people call someone with 
specially abled limbs ‘lame’? | wonder. My guess is that the 
original Mr. Langa was merely faking it. People saw throug! 
his sham and started teasing him. 
Mallé or —_No, this name has nothing to do with Muslim priesthood = 
Mulla just a coincidence that the two words are identical. Ther a. 
two theories about their origin: i) They were vegetable-grow". 
(malydr) or, as is more likely, they collected malyar Pant 
They are the original residents of Srinagar’s a 
neighbourhood (near Ganpatyar). This clan has 


A 
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Manti 


March- 
wangan 
Misr 


Mota 


Mubai or 
Mumbai 


Munshi 


Mushran 


Nal 


Oprg 
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distinguished itself in Allahabad and other parts of central 
India, as jurists as well as brave soldeirs, 

This sub-group ts related to the Manwati clan. Afgan ti means 
one and a half sér (almost one kilogram). The legend, almost 
certainly apocryphal (because it so resembles the etymology 
of Manwati), is that the founder of the clan had eaten a man 
ti of rice in a single meal. 

The name literally means ‘red chilli.’ This moniker was given 
to a hot-tempered clan. 

Misri means ‘the Egyptian.’ | had always thought that names 
like Misri and Parima (‘the foreigner’) suggested that these 
clans had come from foreign lands. They could possibly be 
the Jews who keep popping up in theories about the origin 
of the Kashmiri people. Faug has a different spin. He says 
that the first Mr. Misri was the local agent of an Egyptian 
trader. 

Fauq’s theory is that ‘mota’ means ‘fatso,’ the same as in 
Hifidi-Urdii. The founder of the clan was horizontally 
enhanced, according to Fauq. 

This is the pen-name of a Kashmiri Pafidit family whose 
members had gone to Bombay (which, even then, was called 
Mumbai by the local people). One of this family was a well- 
known journalist, who wrote for a community magazine. 
This is a sub-caste of the Tikkii clan. Munshis are (accounts) 
clerks. There was a very celebrated Munshi during the Sikh 
or Afghan era. He gave up his ancestral surname and preferred 
to the called Munshi instead. Apparently it was a big thing to 
be a Munshi in those days. 

Mushran means ‘ugly like a fierce demon.’ The word is the 
stuff of popular Kashmiri curses. This community has been 
living in central India since at least the 19" century A.D. | 
don’t buy the theory that the original Mr. Mushran was truly 
challenged in the looks department. That’s because a) the 
present generation is quite nice looking, and b) one doesn't 
remind homely people that they are that. Obviously, this 
nickname came off as a joke. 
This is the nickname of a clan of Datta-tréya Kashmiri Pafidits. 
Apparently, they were the superintendents or protectors ofa 
stream (nallah), 


IS is a sub-sect of the Datta-tréya clan. 
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Pampori = The Kashmiri Pafdits of Pampore CPulwaimd) are, regardless 
of their sub-caste, called Pampori by the people of Srinagar 

Pehelwan — Pehelwan means i) a champion, ii) successful Wrestler and 
iii) a member or retainer of the Pehalvi dynasty of [rip 
always assumed that the Pehelwans of Kashmir belonged to 
the third category. Fauq, however, tells us about the legendary 
Gawib Pehelwdn, who belonged to this tiny clan. His point 
is that this was a clan of muscular athletes. He adds that 
among the Kashmiri Pafidits the other champion athletes Were 
the Shérés and among the Muslims the star wrestlers were 
from the Sabaha clan. 


Peshin Peshin means ‘evening.’ It ts also the Persian word for the 
zuhr prayers. Apparently, the ancestors of this clan were 
government servants whose main duty started after the peshi 
prayers. 

Pir Pir Pafidit Pidshah (16" century A.D.) was one of the createst 
Kashmiri Pafidit saints ever. His temple is in Bata-yar, Ali 
Kadal. The Muslims, too, respect him enormously. All 
Kashmiri Pafdits who sport the surname Pir are descendants 
of the disciples of this saint, who was also called Rishi Pir 

Pirbi Literally, ‘the easterner,’ This is a 19" century moniker given 
by some officials in Delhi to a Kashmiri Pafidit who held high 
office under the Nawabs (rulers) of Lucknow (a city which 
is to the east of Kashmir and Delhi). 

Quli This name came to Kashmir from Afghanistan. During the 
Afghan era there were two famous Afghan chieftains—Tar 
Quli Khan and Nor Jafg Quli Khan Durrani. Kashmiri Pafidits 
who grew close to (and/ or received employment under) 
these chiefs took on their surnames. 


Ragha or No, this clan did not get its name from the Prince of Ayodhya. 


Ragi The name, instead, means ‘the skinny one.” Apparently the 
founder of this clan was slightly built. 

Saba This clan would perform priestly (purohit) functions im 
Srinagar town. 

Sapri The Sapras were the first group of Kashmiri Paiidits to leam 
the Persian language. (This was in the reign of Budshdah, !0 
the early 15% century A.D.) 

Sas Sas is a mainly vegetarian dish. Apparently the founder of 


this clan was asked what he had eaten at a feast that he ha 
been to. He replied, ‘Sas? 


_ 
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Suka 


Sukhiva 


Sultan 


Thalal 


Thussi 


Timni 


Tork or 
Turk or 
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This clan came over from Kabul with the Afghans. Their 
founder had the tithe “Mirza” and the surname Shavali. His 
given name was Mal or Mamal. 

The Shalas are the residents of Shala Kadal (near Habba 
Kadal). 

Shanglt literally means ‘a person with six (shay) fingers 
(ungal).’ Apparently, the first Shangld had six fingers in one 
of his hands. 

Sharga means ‘parrot.’ People with parrot-like eyes, too, are 
called Sharga. This is a sub-caste of the Kauls. The Shargas 
migrated to central India and produced eminent littérateurs. 
Literally: the poet. The founder of this clan was an eminent 
poet of the 18" century, when the Mughals were fading and 
the Atghdns were on the ascendant. 

A very brave and well-built clan, renowned for its physical 
prowess. According to a legend, the founder of the clan had 
grappled with a ‘lion’ (presumably, a leopard). 

This clan migrated from Sopore to Srinagar in ancient times. 
The name refers to 2 sour kind of yeast. It derives from the 
Sanskrit ‘sur-ahar’ (‘to drink alcohol’). 

There are some families of Kashmiri Pafidit purohits that are 
called sakh, sikh or even sukh. In central India they are 
called Sukhtya. 

These were the agents and representatives of the sultans of 
Kashmir. They took on their masters’ title. 
Thalal means ‘to collide (against someone or something).’ It 
also refers to people whose broad foreheads indicate a high 
rank. The name Atal is certainly derived from Thalal. (In the 
chapter ‘Were the Kashmiris Jews?’ I have argued that Atal 
might be a Safiskrit word. It is. However, the ag 
names Qazi, Wali and Gurd only by a coincidence seune.! C 
identical Arabic and Safiskrit names. Similarly, It 1s possible 
that the two Atals might be totally different won? " 
There’s a village called Thus in the Kulgam tehsil of a 
Kashmir, When the Kashmiri Pandits of Thus migrate 
Srinagar they came to be called Thussi. | cian 
The correct pronunciation is Tai-mani. Fauq’s BUSs® iS 


, f tics). 
this clan might have descended from the munis (ascetics) 


ce ‘ts as were the 
Fauq’ is h Kashmiri Pafidits as ‘ 
q's theory is that suc! Hin themselves after 


agents of Turkish traders started calling © ae 
their employers. Kashmir’s close links with Turkey 
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Ukhul or 
Vukhul or 
Wukhla 


Vichari 


Vishen 
Wali 


Wali 


Wanchai 


Wanend 


Wanta 


Watal 
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Turkmenistan date to well before Islim came to either land. 
There were Turks (furus 


hk) in the pre-Islamic armies of 
Kashmir. Can't the Kashmiri Pafidits who bear these names 
be of Turkish stock? 


Kashmir has a very substantial population of (Muslim) Turks 
‘n the hills. They are quite poor and speak a form of Punjab; 
or Paharhi at home. | 

The Ukhuls live mostly in central India and the Punjab. Their 
Kashmiri ancestors were (and cousins still are) known as 
Vukhul or Wukhla. An Ukhul is a stone on which dirty wet 
clothes are beaten during their cleaning. Because there were 
no washermen or laundries, such stones were kept in every 
neighbourhood, Kashmiri Pafidits in whose houses these stones 
were placed were called the Ukhuls. 

In Safiskrit. Vichari would literally mean ‘the thinker.” Faug 
supports this theory. However, I suspect that this clan came 
from the Vichar Nag area. 

The clan has been named after its founder. Vishen is the 
Kashmiri word for Lord Vishnu. 

Surprise. Wali is derived not from the Muslim word for saint 
but from walt (see below). 

A wald is a hole in the wall through which the Kashmiri 
chimney lets smoke escape to the outside. Apparently the 
man who invented this chimney-hole was given the title Wali. 
Fauq writes that no one is sure about how this name came 
into being. It is perhaps a variant of Wantd or Wanchi. 
Wangan is the Kashmiri word for brinjal (eggplant). This 
vegetable might be great for health but it is the favourite of 
very few people. The founder of this clan was either 
excessively fond of this unpopular food or hated it so much 
that his friends started calling him by this name in order to 
tease him. 

A wantd is a walnut without a keme! 


, Or With a very inadequate 
seed, 7 = 


My friend Rattan Watal told me that ‘Watal’ means ‘sweeper’ 
or ‘charperson.’ The watals were ‘untouchables’ under the 
caste system. Some of Rattan’s ancestors gave the watals 
Shelter for a few days. This, in the eyes of their hidebound 
contemporaries, was Enough to pollute Rattan’s ancestors. 
So, Rattan’s ancestors came to be called the Watals. 


Chapter z3 


Wazi 
Wazir 


ZAbi 


ZAdi 


Zutshi 
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A clan of chefs and cooks, 

According to Fauq, Kashmiri Pafidit employees in the office: 
of Mughal and Afghan governors and viziere came to be 
called Wazirs themselves. 

| have no doubt that the ancestors of at least some present. 
day Kashmiri Pafidit Wazirs were full-fledged viziers 
themselves. | 

This is a sub-sect of the Razdans. Apparently one of their 
ancestors was slightly built, hence the name. 

This is a clan of purohits (priests). ZidG means ‘land,’ more 
accurately ‘wetland.’ The Zadiis are a people who live deep 
inside the inhabited part of a town or village: in the downtown, 
so to speak. 

Also called Jotshi. This is a clan of astrologers. 


Prominent émigré clans 
The prominent émigré Kashmiri Pafidit clans of the 19" and early 20" 
centuries were: 


Chhachh- 
bali 


Dar 


Chhatabal is a suburb of Srinagar. It is also known as 
Chhachhbal. The Razdan Pafidits used to live there. Pafidit 
Kishen Das of this family migrated from Kashmir in 1757. 
He first went to Lucknow and Benares. His family came to 
be called Chhachh-bali because of their ancestral 
neighbourhood. His grandson, Pafidit Gafiga Ram held a 
commission in the army and was posted in Delhi during the 
Maratha era. 

During Emperor Aurangzéb’s era, one of his army contingents 
was stationed at a border post near Muzaffarabad. The 
commandant got talking about roots with one of his juniors, 
Shiv Pafidit. He asked Shiv to tell him about his ancestors. 
Shiv was too embarrassed to admit that he didn’t know. 5o, 
he wrote to his elder brother Parshist Pafidit in Srinagar to 
mail him the details. Parshist, too, expressed his ignorance. 
However, he penned down what he knew for sure. That was 
about the two preceding generations. This helped them trace 
the family’s roots up to MérQ Pafidit, who had come to 
Kashmir with the army of Empress Nar Jehan. The two 
brothers then decided that they would maintain a careful 
record of the history of their family. 7 
As a result the Dars are the only Kashmiri Pandits-according 
to Fauq the only [ethnic] Kashmiris-who have a detailed 
record of the history of their family. 
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Lawrence notes that the Dar family has ‘probably been the 
most influential’ of all Kashmiri Pandits. But, he adds 
‘proverbs suggest that their influence has not been beneficial : 
The proverb in question 1s: The Dars like doors Should he 
locked up.’ (My interpretation: Losers are jealous of all 
prominent families. Besides, in Dar there was a PUN too 
delicious to resist. ‘Dar’ also means ‘door.’) 


Datta-tréya Even before the era of The Mahabharat there lived jp a 
village near Baramulla a Safiskrit scholar and poet called Atri, 
His wife Anusfya, too, was a great scholar. His work The 
Atréya is an important extant work on religion. Their son, 
Datti-tréya, founded the bloodline named after him. 

Ghamkhwar This is essentially a Delhi and, before 1947, Lahore clan, J 
consists of a handful of households. Basicaly they are Kauls. 
They migrated from Kashmir to Agra at the invitation of 
Emperor Akbar’s government. His son, Emperor Jehaigir, 
kept them in his inner circle in Lahore and Kashmir, Emperor 
Shah Jehan patronised them in an even bigger way. He gave 
them their highest rank. He made them mansabddrs with a 
rank of 5,000. He also gave them a large estate and house ip 
Delhi. (The name literally means ‘he who eats sorrows,’ or 
‘he who is always in a state of sorrow.’) 

Haksar In the Uttar Machhipurd area of Baramulla there is a village 
called Hakchharpura. The pafidits of this village are variously 
called Hakchhar, Haksar and Haksar. 

Kak ‘Kak’ is the Kashmiri word for ‘elder brother’ or ‘respectable 
elder.’ The founder of the clan was a respected pafidit who 

became a sddhii (saint). People would call him ‘kak’ out of 
respect. His descendants are known as the Kaks. 

This is one of the oldest bloodlines among the Kashmiri 
Pandits. According to Sajfiskrit histories, a kaul is a person 
who destroys all worldly desires and rises above them. A 
very large number of Kashmiri Pandits who do not use the 
surname Kaul actually belong to this clan. There are as many 
as thirty-six branches of this huge lineage. These are Aim, 

Baba, Bamchuit, Bamzai, Baji, Chaudhari, Daader, Dafigar. 

Drabi, Dont, Hak, Jalali, Jinsi, Jota, Kak, Kapti, Kast, 

Kothédar, Ladakhi, Manjzin [Magazine?], Mafidal, Moza. 

Makhnas, Nigari, Ogra (or Vagra), Padar, Pehelw4n, Rafiz, 


Saheb, Sharga, Shoga, Sanegara, Salman, Sultan, Tota, 
Zamindar, Tilwan. 


Kaul 
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Kichla, ‘Kichla’ means ‘long beard.’ Apparently, the founder of the 
Kitchla, clan had a long beard. This family earned a name for itself 


kitchlew in Lahore, where they were Déwans in the court of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. Déwan Rattan Chaiid was famous for his long 
beard. Most of the branch that stayed on in Kashmir converted 
to Islam. 

Madan The Madans are a clan of Razdans who used to live in the 
Madan Mohalla near Habba Kadal, Srinagar. 

Matti (with The Mattus, Kachris and Fotédars are members of the same 

hard t's) = gotr (bloodline): Patswamin Kaushik. The best theory about 
the origin of the name is that it is derived from math 
(seminary). The keeper of a Safskrit-school and or religious 
seminary would be called a mathd. 

Raina The Rainds are the same people as the Razdans. 

Rizdin ‘Razdin’ seems to be a Persian word that might mean ‘the 
confidant.” However, the 1891 census says that it Is a 
corruption of the Safiskrit ‘rajafk.* 

Tikka A Brahmin of Srinagar had no children of his own. He adopted 
a Rajput child. The pafdits put a tilak (smear made of sacred 
herbs) on the child's forehead and said, “This boy was not 
born a Brahmin. But he has become a Brahmin through 
adoption.” The descendants of that child are known as the 
Tikkis. 

Trisal A branch of the Dar family returned to Kashmir tn the 
medieval era and produced eminent members. Later the family 
of Néka Pafdit adopted a Razdan Raina youth called Mansa 
Ram from a village called Trisal in Pulwama. His descendants 
are called the Trisals. 

Miafi Rajpits 
A few clans of Dogra Rajpfits of the ruling family were given estates, 
mainly in the Deosar tehsil. Many of them chose not to migrate from 
Kashmir in the 1990s. 
Even in the 19" century they had taken so completely to Kashmiri ways 
t there was little resemblance between them and their cousins in Jamma. 
rie of them Started marrying Kashmiri Pandits. Thus — "= them 
*d merging with their only other Hifidd brethren in the Valley. 
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The Khakhas and Hatmals 
Theories about their origin: The Khakhdas are one of the two most importers 
clans of the Muzaffarabad region. (The other ts the Bamba clan.) Wri 


UF 
ob Phat Ge + nes og 
-_ 


In 1934, Muhammad-ud-Deen *Faug” said that they were ‘new Muslims 


and of Chafidrabafisi Rajpat lineage. Classifying them as “new Mfuslies’ 
several centuries after their conversion to Islim seems quite stren 


ie 


é 
Raja Mal (later Mal Khan) was probably a contemporary of the Mughs! 


oe oo Fe 


Emperor Babar (early 16" century A.D.). It is almost certain! the: he had 
accepted Islam and was the first of his line to do so. However, The Rajput 
Gazette" asserts that Mal remained a Hifdd and that the conversion ceme 
much later. 

According to some family-trees of the clan, Mal wes a descendant of 
Arjun, the legendary Pafidav, and belonged to the twelfth (or forty-ninth) 
generation after him. (The figure twelve is too conser 


ative. Even forty-nine 
ecnerations would suggest that the Pafidavs lived around the 3 centun 
A.D.) 


He must have been a man of. 
a series of salt mines in th 
descendants imply that he w 
Mal then established a to 


considerable personal wealth, for he founded 
¢ Punjab. Some records maintained by his 
as the first to mine salt in the Punjab. 

wn (probably called Namak Wakan or Namak 
Dakan). One of his sons, Tarnoli (or fakes went Ss to establish the 
Tanoli dynasty. Another son was probably called Khakha. (The minority 
view Is that Khakha was 4 descendant and not the son of Mal. He belonged 
to the tenth Eeneration after Mal. According to this version, Khakha was the 
on : wi Nasrullah Khan, He had an elder brother called Hatam or Hal 


| His children continued to have HifidG- so inding names. derived from loca! traditioes 
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The Khakhas are very closely related lo the Hatmal clan of Rajpits. All 
records agree that in ancient (or medizxval) times there were two Chafidrabafisi 
Rajpat brothers. The Hatmals are the descendants of the elder brother. and 
the Khakhds of the younger brother. If we go by the minority view. they 
could be the descendants of the sons of Nasrullah Khan, Hatam and Khakha 
respectively. Traditionally, men from the Hatmél clan have accepted Khakha 
brides. However, they try not to give their own girls in marriage to the 
Khakhas. 

The histories written by the Rajpfts themselves differ somewhat. They 
say that there was a king called Kshatri Pal in the thirty-sixth generation 
after Arjun. Kshatri Pal had eighteen children. Nine of them founded as 
many clans, which are named after them. Two of these nine sons were 
called Khakhd and Bamba. Their descendants are respectively called the 
Khakhas and Bambas. 

The ancient era’ The Khash clan: The Rajdtarafigini mentions the Khash 
clan at several places. Its translator, Sir Aurel Stein, has marshalled evidence 
to prove that it is the Khash people who are now known as the Khakhas. 
The Khash clan had ruled over the areas now called Rajouri, Poonch and, 
according to Fauq, the Valley of Kashmir as well. Indeed, they had even 
built forts in and held sway over the Chendb valley near Banihal. 

In the 12" century A.D., the Khash clan lived on the banks of the Jehlum 
between Baramulla and the Punjab. In Uri tehsil (and in the adjacent parts 
of Poonch) this is the precise area when the Khakhas later lived. Therefore, 
Stein concludes that the Khash and Khakhd, respectively, are the ancient 
and modern names of the same people. 

There have traditionally been a number of Khakha and Hatmal landlords 
and other aristocrats in Uri tehsil. Muzaffarabad is the other region where 
the Khakha elite has historically lived. This clan lives in Kotli (Poonch, 
Jammii), too,,. 

The clan shifts to the Punjab, and converts to Islam: Sripat was a 
descendant of Arjun. According to some records, Sultan Shahab-ud-Din 
Ghauri evicted King Sripat and his clan from Mathura (central India) In 
A.D. 1194. He settled them in Kohistén Namak (Punjab) instead, where he 
Bave them an estate (jdgir). Of Sripat’s three sons, Dhrupat succeeded him 
‘0 the throne. Dhrupat did not have a son, but was desperate to have a we 
heir. A siifi saint blessed him and said, ‘You will beget a 5on. But when he 
S10Ws up he will convert to Iskim.’ The king replied, ‘I accept that. At least 
my dynasty will not come to an end with me. My son will keep the nam 
Of our clan alive,’ 


os 
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When the bow was born he was piven the name Mal and Was brouphy 
up as a Hit. Decades later, afer he had inherited his father's Ihrone. Mal 
onee went past an islamic school, tHe heard whe teacher explain lo his 
students a Persian verse about the oneness of God. The verse Jeg 


al lee 
Impact on Mal who accepted Isldm, He changed his name to Mal 


Kin. 

Historians like Hassan’ say that Khakhd Klin and Hath Khan We 
Muslim Rajpot chieflains and brothers, Both served Kashinir's [s" 
Emperor Budshih loyally and well, Budshdh rewarded them by 
an estate. However, as Faug points out, Budshah’ 
makes no mention of cither the brothers or the 


re 
eentury 
Ving each 
sown chronicler, Jonaraj, 
tribes known after ther. 
Most records state that Khakhd had a brother called Johd. 
sons of Raji Mal. The equally illustrious Janda cl 
Johd. However, the family-trees of this dynasty cl 
Of Rather (and not Chafdrabansi) lineage, 
Population figures: 


Both were the 
an has descended from 
aim that Mal was a Rajpat 


Faug noticed that there was no mention of 
Hatmal clan in the various censuses of the 19" and earl y 20" 


nehtly concluded that they had been counted with the Khakhas and that the 
two had been assumed to be a single clan. 


In 1891, the population of the Khakhas (and Hatmals) was all of 4,061. 
By 1931, it had increased to 7,839. Of these 4,331 were men and 3,508 
women. This works out to 810 women for every 1,000 men. Few places 


outside North India and Pakistin have such a terrible record. However, if 
you think that this is a world record, you don't know nothing yet. Just read 
on. 


the 
centuries, He 


The Bambas 


The origins of the tribe: Hassan’s theory is that this clan has descended 
from Bani Ummiyah, an exalted Arab tribe. The community itself subscribes 
to this theory, They believe that they are descendants of Hazrat Usman 
— Who was one of the four Righteous Caliphs of Islam (7" century 


when Bani Ummiyah went into a decline, one of its members migrated 
to Badakshaa (Central Asia), He met Zulchu there and migrated to Kashmir 


with him. (See ‘The decline of the Loharas’ in the chapter ‘A History of 
Kashmir. Fauq says that Zulchu’s full name Was Z’ul Qadr Khan and that 
he came to Kashmir in A.D, 1323. Fauq has probably got that date wrong 


by several decades.) Since ‘Bani Ummiyah’ is quite a tongue twister, Hassan 
feels that the name was shortened to ‘Bamba,’ 


2 The 19th centu 


fassan). ) | 
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Historian Pt. Har Gopal Kaul™ feels that the word ‘Brahmin’ got corrupted 
to make ‘Bamba’ and the word ‘Khatri’ to yield ‘Khakha,’ (I have no 
opinion on what these clan-names are a corruption of. However, knowing 
the languages of the area, | have no doubt that these are corruptions of 
words beginning with *b’ and ‘kh’ respectively.) 

According to a third theory, Bamli Khan and Khakha Khan were brothers. 
They migrated to Kashmir from Turkestan and founded the tribes called... 
well, by now you know the rest. The problem is that none of the half-dozen 
extant family-trees’ of the Khakha tribe mentions Bamli Khan. 

The family-trees maintained by the Pathania Rajptits of the Punjab mention 
a Raja Kshatri Pal in the 34™ generation. He had eighteen sons, one of 
whom was called Bamba. The Bambis are his descendants. 

The Rdjdtarafigin? mentions a clan named Bolhab, which was closely 
related to the Khash tribe. British Raj scholars identify these two with the 
later-day Bamba and Khakha clans respectively. 

A ‘martial race’: The Bambds are, without a doubt, a clan of able 
warriors and administrators. 1 don’t believe in ‘racial characteristics.’ 
However, the history of the wars fought by the Bambas reveals that their 
military strategy was always excellent, they were able bodied and they never 
gave up easily. | 

The founders of Muzaffarabad: When the Shahmiri dynasty collapsed mn 
Kashmir, the Chaks took over most of Kashmir. That’s when Sultan Muzaffar 
Khan, the chief of the Bambas, prised the border areas - Kashmir loose 
and founded an independent hill kingdom (c.962 hijri/ 17°" century A.D.). 
He built the town of Muzaffarabad as the capital of this kingdom. (See also 
the chapter on “« Azad’ Jammi and Kashmir.) | ve 

Fauq adds, ‘It was in the power of the Sarees 00 a gia 
defend Kashmir against invaders from abroad or to team up _ : Ser, 
and destroy Kashmir. That is why every invader who : cieeumdios 
through Pakhli or Muzaffarabad was ~~ ie come to an un 

f Se a tribe. 
~ = ERA RET eae tan Haibat Khan Sani. Haibat’s 

Sultan Muzaffar Khifin had a son called Sultan ith the titles 
descendants continued to hold sway over their ancestral i overall 
of ‘sultan’ and ‘raja’ till 1947, even though they came un 
control of the person then ruling Kashmir. 

Some Bamba chiefs were totally indepen 
Others enjoyed degrees of autonomy. 


dent of the king of Kashmir. 


3 Also called ‘pedigree-tables.’ 
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Population ana Census figures, ‘| lic COMSUAe’ conducted due iy? the Doprg. 


British era accepted the Bambas as one ol he Hnportant chins of Muslin 
RAjpats. They have traditionally lived on Ihe ight banks of the lehlum, The 
area that they live in bepins near the boundaries at Purcell [oes 
through Hazdrd district and comes to an end in beautiful Kayan, Some oy 
them live in RAwalpifidi (Pakistan). They have a small presence in Pooneh, 
Loo. 

In 1891, there were all of 999 Bambds, In 1911, their population zoomed 
to 1,462. Of these 823 were men and 639 women, This works out to 77,6 
women for every 100 men. Makes the Khakhds look Tike coliphtened new 
age male feminists in comparison. The Bambas” must surcly be the worst 
male: female ratio even by the standards of our benivhted sub-continent, 

In 1931, there were 3,602 Bambas in the state, Ot them, 66 were in 
Jammai province and 3,536 in Kashmir. The male: female ratio by then was 
100:96.5 (or 1,836:1,773), an incredible increase. 

The other dramatic change seems to have been in the total population of 
the clan. Fauq reminds us that it has been recorded that in the year 1799, 
Sardar Abdullah Khan Alkozi, the then administrator of Kashmir, recruited 
3,000 foot soldiers and horsemen from the Bambé tribe into his army, Faug 
argues that if just the number of able-bodied young male soldiers was three 
thousand, then the total population of the clan must have been around 
twenty thousand. 

In olden times the word was also pronounced, ‘Bambi’ and ‘Bama. 
That is how it has been spelt in the old Persian histories written in India, 
as well as in Mughal and Afghdn records. Bano Mambé is another variant. 
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The Sri Amarnathji Yatra 


EL 


The cave of Sri Amarnath ji (3,962 metres/ 12,995 ft.) contains a naturally 
formed Shivling made of ice. The pilgrimage (yatra) to this Holy Cave 
started in an organised manner around 1850, during the reign of the Dogra 
Maharaj4 Gulab Singh. This yatra is perhaps thousands of years old. However, 
as far as recorded history (or memory) is concerned this ice lingam (a 
Shaivite fertility symbol) was discovered by Adam Malik, a Muslim shepherd 
from Batakot, in the 17th or 18th century A.D. 

In return, the Maharaja decreed that a representative of the Malik family 
would be present at the cave shrine along with the Mahant (priest) and the 
Pandits of Bhavan and Ganeshpord. As a result, till A.D. 2000, the Maliks 
would receive one-third of all the offerings made at the shrine. The Maharaja 
also granted the Maliks a large jagir (estate) near Pahalgam and exempted 
them from having to pay land revenue. The family has since migrated to the 
Mattan Wudder plateau near the famous Sun temple of Martand. 

Before Gulab Singh, his Sikh mentor, Maharaja Ranjit Singh of Lahore 
(Punjab), would patronise the yafra (circa 1817). Ranjit paid Rs. 2 to every 
religious person who agreed to perform the pilgrimage. In those days the 
holy mace (chharhi mubarak) would be stored in Amritsar, which is close 
to Lahore. Tne procession to the Holy Cave would start from Amritsar. 

The Dogrds later shifted the resting-place of the holy chharhi to the 
Dashnami Akhara of Srinagar. (This is on the main Maulana Azad Road, 
just before the Budshah Bridge.) During the 1990s, the holy mace was 
shifted to Jamma’s Ranbireshwar temple for the better part of the decade. 
lt has since returned to Srinagar, 


When to perform the yatra 

bec most auspicious (and comfortable) time of the year to perform the 

. ra is the month preceding the Sawan Puranmashi, better known to the 
St of India as Raksha Bandhan. This is the first full moon night of August 
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(rawly, late July), The poutes to the Holy Cave are buried under snow 
Yeast nue iets a veal. So, even theoretically the journey Cn rol be 
except tn the remaining (we or nee months, ne the vatra is Open 
alineast UV daws before and seme 4-5 days after the ray full moon night 
Example: Date of Raksha panenall, UE: the [2 Aupust. Therefore, 
the date of the fest duars/an: the 12° July, Nhe first batch will leave 
Pahaledm three davs before the date of the first darshan (9 or 10 July in 
this case). Phe last batch will return two or three days after the last darshan 
(in this case on the 1S Aupust), 
The routes 


at 
done 


Vhere are two pilgrims’ routes to the Holy Cave: the pepular, relatively easy, 
but time consuming trek that begins near Pahalgdm, and the more difficult 
‘sae day return’ tap from Baltal. The Chharhi Mubarak (the Holly Mace) 
is carried Along an extended version of the Pahalgdm route. 


(The figure given afer the name of a place in Column 1 represents the 
distance, in kilometres, from the place last mentioned.) 


The route of the 


The ritual name The name of the pilgrimage(s) 
Chharhi mubarak 


of the place is connected with this place 
said to be 





Srinagar @ 

Shrahuyar/Shuhrayur 8 Shorhash Shorhash 

PAmpore 4 Shivpuri/ Padampur MAd-dein/ Bhagwati Ganga 
Bars! Tarus 9 Vareesh Rudra Ganga 

Jab Wari (-) Yuvati Mishtod/ Mithvanya 
Awantipore 4 (fron Barsu) Baintipur 

Mahanag ? Mihirnag 

Hariparigam § Haridwar Ganpati 

Bahiyar Shetar 2 Balihdr 


Hastigan (-) Hastikam Nag Ashram; there’s a Ganpati 
called Jyesth Aasharh near the Sangam 


Devak 


Hareesh Chandra: the temple nearby is 
of Vrish Dhvaj Maharaj 
Surya Ganga; the Lambodari river and the 
Paschim Vahini Ganga 


Devkyar 4 (from Bahiyar) Devak Dhar 
Biybehera 2 Vijay Vihar 


Salar [Mattan] 17 Surya Ashram 


Seevras (-) 


Satkar Bhadrag Shram (Bhatoor); Hay Sheersh 
(Sirhim); Ashvatar Kshetra; Sarlak (Sabe") 
| with its holy Anant Nag pond 
Khaylan village (-) Khilydshr Bal Khilya area (Kular) 
Ganshibal 14 (from Salar) Ganesh Bal/ Mahavan 
Mamal 2 Mamateshwar/ Mageshwar 


Contd. 
af 
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Chapter 429 
contd, 
m 3 The Bhrigupati Ranji Van and Mente 
pahalgam praxis nd, later, the Nee! Ganga 
Sthinu’ Sthdnav River Saraswati 


. i 16 
andanwar 1 
- Ashram (Thaninyu) 


pissu Top § | —_ 
Waar’ Shes Nag 7 Vayu Varjan/ Sisiram Nag 
Hatiyara Talao 3 


panjtarni 8 
phairoin) Ghati pass 2 Dimareshwar Bhairav 


Panchtarangini 


Garbh Yoni 16 
Amravati Nadi 2 
Holy Cave 5 
ee 
The pilgrims’ Pahalgém route 
(The first figure after the name of the place gives the distance, in km., from 
the place last mentioned. The second figure is the altitude, in feet.) 
e  Pahalgim 0/ 7,500 
e Chandanwari 16/ 9,500 
e Pissu Top 3/ 11,500 
e Zoji Bal (Jogi Pal) 4/ 11,000 
e Naga Koti 3/ 11,500 
e Shesh Nag 3/ 12,500 
e  Wawbal (Warbal) I/ 12,500 
e Maha Gunas Top 2.6/ 14,800 
®  Pabi Bal (Rabibal) 1.4/ 14,000 
e Posh Pathri I/ 12,500 
e Panjtarmni 6.6/ 11,500 
e $.S. Parhi 3.4/ 12,500 
* Holy Cave 3/ 13,500 
® (Pahalgim to the Holy Cave= 48 km.) 
Notes: (i) Distances mentioned for the route of the Chha 
’S per the ‘old route.’ The present route is given here her The 
ra The two sets of figures differ somewhal from each ot e : 
Nhathi Mubarak deviates a bit from the pilgrims” route. (11) Vencgen 
— It literally means ‘strong winds.’ (iii) Stark naked eal 
hi Amravati Nadi stream and then jump off a cliff. — va : 
ec ne did not die in the process, it was because God age is 
hey ni if they succeeded in dying, as they wanted to, they bel! “a 
uld attain moksh (salvation). The government has, because 0 


rhi Mubarak are 
as the Pilgrims’ 
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r * ee ee ee ee 
7 fesiorums (oe Cee oe A 
suicides, banned the MOVIE Es tee, 


a «= ' . Li a re = a? & = 2 - : 
zs = ZF Pe . ee lees o we a0 fo ee om = = a = : 2 a 


Nadi. (iv) Mattan, Ja Bari, Kh 


che roemte werk Grou Sele enr-- 
en older route. (At some Sage Te ye uleeieaaae - ee 
aang a 24 42h! elaces OF Die Sova OF PL 
Manian.) I have got (ese Suwenhnn" Fe’ | 
The Pahalgam route 
. = -_= eles or rt, errr - { i 
Dav 1: You ch euld jeave Pahaicim cari mm wai se a. E . a J AF 
* ; + — wry te Gow ta & = + ae 
vehicle will get caught in the slow-moving Comvoy. 1 : Ad & 


: 1 + : meet ff * Ch a i ao * cf as 
vou SOme 16 kilometres. tO a p-sce pes cee i i See eae , a 


* * ; iT! th : 7 res yet ae ar, + ci eS Se wa 
2.$95m.). In case you wish lo camp titre 2 tem is ster + 
1 = Te ie I 
tents are likely to be avarladve. 
i - 4 a. 7 a = 


The trek begins here. You will first walk over 2 hoge sce fs 
immediately thereafter climb one of the steepest inclines Tt vce 
encounter during the entire pilgrimage. 

Your night hak will be at the stunning Sbesh Nag (5,574), where tere 


is a huge fresh-water lake made of icy. whitsh-green waters. You cat camry 
either at Zojipal or, slightly further ahead, at Wzwjen (prom: wie-orr 
There are pilgrim shelters and a rest house at Wzwyj2n 

Two davs before the auspicious Sawan Paraomarht, under an gloet fi] 
moon, this author saw an incredible sigit around ten in the moot A few 
thousand glowing animals swam from the destam end of Laks Shetr “az 
towards the end closest to the pilgrims” camp. They swam i fomatice. 
swaying (dancing?) as they moved. They took 2t leest nwenty momo: 
reach our end of the lake and almost equally long to retum 

The officers stationed 21 Shesh Nag, al! of them Muslim. informe o: ar 
these animals were water snakes and the glow that we sew wes tht of Se 
manis (jewels) on their heads. Now, Shesh Nag also hzooens to be the rare 
of the famous weter-cobra of Hindu mythology. The Hindus beliewe tut 
afier a cobra has lived long enough (a hundred years), it grows 2 rater 
mani on its hood. - 
a don’t know what the scientific explanation is. [ am jus telling voc =i 

ve Saw. = 


ans tis happen throughout the year? Perhaps not. The scientific eon 
oo these snakes hibernate for the rest of the vear. Perhaps they come cut 
eet wae this, the warmest, time of the year. In em acme knows? For 
even officials go there only for the 49 devs of the varra In 1998, est 
sightings were reported only during the five nichts before na Parone 
(full moon night). i mead 








Day 2: You will climb all the Way wp to the Mehecunes Pass befO% 
descending to Panjlami (12.6 km. from Shesh Nag). Most cilgims Ee 
there for the night. Even amateur trekkers can make it in ve hours. If yor 
Start early enough, vou can reach Panjtarni by lunch : 





a 
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After lunch and a brief rest, 1 you aren't too tired, you can leave your 
things In your tent at Panjtarni and go over to the Holy Cave (6.4 km 
oil You can return to Panjtarni by late evening. | always do $0. (There 
is acamp near the Holy Cave, too, where you can spend the night. However 
‘s very cold and crowded.) 
Between Panjtarni and the Holy Cave (3,962m.) there is an extremely 
steep climb called $.S.Parhi (for Sher Singh Parhi), 

Day 3: You can return from Panjtarni to Pahalgim the way you came. 
In that case yOu will return on the fourth or fifth day (depending on whether 
you had visited the Holy Cave on the second or third day). 

Or you can climb up the S.S.Parhi once again and thereafter proceed, 
mostly downhill, to Baltal, thus completing the yatra in just three days. This 
‘cs what I do. (It is 48 km from Pahalgam to the Holy Cave.) 


it 


The Baltal route 

This route is recommended only to those who are truly fit and in a hurry. 
For this you should drive from Srinagar (or wherever) to Sonamarg the day 
before the trek. Spend the night at Sonamarg or, better still, at Baltal, where 
a large pilgrim camp would have been set up. Buses, cars and Jceps go all 
the way to Baltal. (You have to first drive from Sonamarg on the National 
Highway in the direction of the dZoji La/ Ladakh. Two roads branch off 
from the highway to the right. Both lead to Baltal. The first of these ts not 
in a good condition for vehicles, but is recommended for trekkers. After you 
have driven 9 km. from Sonamarg, you will come to a point called Ranga. 
The second side road branches off to the right from here. The road is rough. 
Baltal is 4.5 km. from Ranga. 

From Baltal it is a very steep, mostly uphill, seven to nine-hour journey 
to the Holy Cave, The return takes only a little less. So, if you leave Baltal 
at four in the morning, allowing for an hour or two at the Holy Cave of Sri 
Amamiéth ji, you can be back at Baltal by ten or eleven that night. The slope 
can be dangerously slippery on the way back. 
ree I prefer taking the picturesque Pahalgdm route to the Holy 

ve and the shorter Baltal route for the return journey. 


Where to Stay 


nae along the route is between tents pitched by the public sector and 

te net's. a private sector, During the yatra, tents and kitchens 

Chandamy Y private as well as public agencies at the four important halts 

© rent a oe’ Shesh Nag, the holy cave itself and Baltal). You can expect 

lent for a s (and, often, blankets or sleeping bags) In a SIXx-Or eight-bed 

60 at Paco fee. (1999 rates were: Rs.45 per bed at Chandanwanl, 
© Holy Cave, and prices in between at the halts en route.) 
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Free cooked food, too, is available at all the important halts, Charitable 
organisations from Haryana, the Punjab and Delhi mS with one another ty 
serve free vegetarian meals and snacks to all pilgrims. Except thay these 
meals are soaked in pure ghee (or vegetable oil), they taste very poog. ve 
a result, food stalls that charge for the food that they serve have been driven 
out of business. 

How to get there: Those who are unable to climb mountains, but wap, 
to do the yatra all the same, can hire ponies. These ponies are hardly 
inexpensive because they have to be fed and maintained throughout the yea; 
for a 40-day yatra, The very old and the infirm tend to hire palanguins thay 
are even more expensive. Helicopter services started in 2003. 


Medical facilities 

Special dispensaries are set up at the two roadheads, Pahalgam and Balraj 
Considering the circumstances, the facilities are quite good and include x. 
ray machines. There are male doctors at the major halts, (Shesh Nag, Panjtarnj 
and Chandanwari). They are available for (free) consultation and advice. 
They also have some (free) medicines: naturally never enough considering 
that more than two-thirds of the pilgrims actually consult at least one of 
these doctors. 


Dangers 


If you are even slightly unfit you should trek these mountains very carefully 
because a very large number of people tend to throw up at those high 
altitudes. There is no escaping sunburn either. As | learnt the hard way, 2 
cap, sunglasses, full-sleeved shirts, vaseline and sunscreen lotion are a must. 

Around 25,000 pilgrims tend to visit each of the five government-run 
medical camps along the route every year. Some of them have serious 
ailments. Every year one or two pilgrims (out of a total of almost 1.90,000) 
die during the journey, because of the strain. In years when there are 
snowstorms the death toll is much higher. Internationally, there are upper- 
age (and obesity) limits for people who want to climb such high mountains. 
Attempts to even suggest that the old and unfit should not perform this yaira 
have wilted under the wrath of the system. At the very least yatris should 


a 


not come in rubber bathroom slippers and thin cotton clothes, as almost half 


of them do, It can be very cold at night: close to zero at some of the camps: 

In 1928, there was a major natural disaster, perhaps unseasonal snowfall, 
at Aastan Marg and Hatiyara Talao (lit.: the murderous pond). Several 
pilgrims died. Between August 22 and 24, 1996, heavy rains and unexpect 
snow trapped thousands of pilgrims and their porters. As many as 173 ° 
them died because of the cold. the stampede and by slipping off slope 
While unforeseen snowstorms can not be prevented, panic can perhaps be. 
In 2000, 2001 and 2002, armed terrorists killed some pilgrims. 
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Tips 
The pilgrimage is strenuous even from the Pahalgam sid 
climb up to the Mahagunas pass (14.400'), which is as - 
peak in Europe. Theretore, the old, the infirm i 
are advised not to undertake the pilgrimage 
route is meant only for the truly fit. 

Don’t let me scare you, though, Lots of unfit middle-age 
trek from the Pahalgam side every year, Howe | 
medically. 


You might like to go up to the Holy Cave by the gentler, three-day 
Pahalgim route, and come down by the shorter. sleeper, seven-hour Baltal 
route. 

Night temperatures along the route are close to zero. So please bring 
adequate woollens along. Even if you skip gloves, carry woollen socks and 
a warm cap. If it is sunny, during the day you'll just need a T-shirt, but stick 
to a full-sleeved shirt to avoid sunburn. 


side. You have to 
high as the highest 
and the very young (under 12) 
at all. Besides, the entire Baltal 


: d people do the 
ver, do get yourself examined 


Try to stay close to the pony that carries your supplies and luggage. 
Don’t walk faster than your body can take. 
In 1996, one of the government servants employed along the route was 
killed when an explosive device (planted by terrorists) went off. 


Religious lore connected with the places en route 
The darshan/Holy Cave 
Pt. Basantlal Vyas of Mathura, writing perhaps in the 1990s, promises that, 
‘Humans become like immortal Gods just by looking at [i.e. by a darshan 
of] the Amrawati. Bathe in the amrit [loosely: ambrosia/ nectar]-like waters 
[of the Amrawati ‘river’]. Smear ash on your body. Your body will become 
white because of the holy ash. Now climb the hill of Lord Amarnath either 
naked or wrapped in bhoj patra [birch bark]. Dance as you climb and enter 
the Amarnath Cave.’ 
Today-since at least the 
common man. However, apparently this was 
A 19th century British account describes the s | 
perform] their ablutions in the Am/fajr Veyut [the Amrawat], the sea 
which flows at the bottom; the men divest themselves of all clothing. ‘i 
enter the cave either entirely naked, or with pieces of birch-bark, vn 
duty for fig leaves. The women content themselves for the ee ae at 
laying aside all superfluous articles of clothing, and shrouding themseIV® 
a long sheet or blanket.’ (The Gazetteer.) 


1950s-only the naked sadhus do this, not the 
not always so. 
e scene thus, ‘[The pilgrims 
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Elsewhere, Pt. Vyas warns, ‘Those who wear impure clothes or do not 
pray or do not donate money during the darshan are consigned to hell, 
Those who do not smear themselves with holy ash during the darshan 
become lepers in future births.” [ hope he ts exaggerating. Because | don't 
recall smearing myself with ash during any of my numerous darshans 
Kular/ Khaylan—the Bal Khilya pilgrimage 
In ancient times, the celibate Bal Khilya saints decided to please Gog by 
undertaking a very difficult prayer. For thousands of years they prayed, 
standing on their big toes, cating nothing and controlling not only their 
actions but also their desires. Lord Vishnu was, indeed, pleased. He appeared 
before the saints, who emerged trom deep prayer and bowed before the 
Lord. They requested Lord Vishnu to create a pilgrimage where they could 
obtain stadhi (a form of salvation; literally, *perfection’). 

Lord Vishnu touched the ground with his big toe. The Bhagwati Ganga, 
a river, emerged from the spot that he had thus touched. This area 1S, 
therefore, known to the devout as the Narayan pilgrimage as well. 
Mamal—the Mamaleshwar pilgrimage 
There once lived a devotee of Lord Shiva, a man called Mamlak. His prayer 
so impressed Lord Shiva that the Lord decided to live at the place that is 
now called Mamal. After a while Lord Shiva decided to move on. On his 
way he rested for a spell at Saint Dandak’s hermitage, which is above 
Khilnak. Some angels saw him there and came down to meet him. 

Lord Shiva eried out to the angels, ‘Ma! Ma!’ (Don’t [come here]! Don’t 
[come here]!) Lord Ganpati, who lived in Patal, the Hindu Hades, emerged 
from beneath the ground on hearing the words, ‘Ma! Ma!’ The angels, too, 
immersed themselves in the words ‘Ma! Ma!’ and attained salvation, That 
is how this place came to be called Mama. 


Lord Shiva then appointed Lord Ganesh the guardian of the two courtyards 
here. 


The story of River Lambodari 


Once when Lord Shiva and the Goddess Parvati were still on Mount Kailash 
they wanted to converse undisturbed. So they asked Lord Ganesh and Nandi 
to guard the door and screen out all unwelcome visitors. 

In those days, Tripurasur, a demon, had been terrorising the angels 
(devtas). So, led by Lord Indra, the angels came to meet Lord Shiva. Lord 
Ganesh stopped them from going in. This offended Indr, the rain god, who 
started lashing at him with thunderbolts and lightning. Lord Ganesha reacted 
by merely growling. That was enough to paralyse one of Indra’s arms. 

Indr knew that he had erred. He bowed before Lord Ganesh and started 
chanting melodious prayers in a praise of the elephant-headed deity. Ganesh 
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chapter 


eased. He forgave Indr and set his arm right. Indr returned to the | 
d to the land 


wis pl 
of angels: - we 
oweve! all that anger and growling made Lord Ganesh feel very h 
lot of fruit-and drank up the entire Ganges. This 
. This 


to swell enormously. When Lord Shiva emerged from his 


d that the Ganges had dried up. He 

| rrodded Ganesh’ 
and-held, double-headed drum. . os Lees 
da river to start flowing from Lord Ganesh’s stomach. Th 
he river variously as the Lambodari and the semboled 
if a person bathes in this river, all his sins get cleansed 


: his belly 


he notice 
with his h 


cause 
chamber 
stomach 
This cause 
nts knew I 
Ir is said that 
»—the Bhrigupati pilgrimage 
ishi, a great saint, called Bhrigu. He went 
is prayer was so intense that after Bhrigu 
accompanied by other 


qncle 
Ganga. 


pahalga” 
ant times there was 4 mahar 


an forest to pray. H 


In ancl 
and years, Lord Vishnu, 


to the parisheel 
had been qt it for a thous 


Gods, appeared before the saint. 
Bhrigu oved that he began repeating a prayer in praise of 


a5 50 over] b 
Vishnu and bowing repeatedly before the Lord. Bhrigu’s devotion pleased 
sri Vishnu. He clasped the saint avainst his chest. As they did so, a drop 
of sweat rolled down from their bodies and fell in the Parisheelan forest. 
Pahalgam, ealled the Land of Bhrigu by some, 1s said to have been 
created where that 


drop fell. 
The Ranjanopal and the Neel Ganga 
(R 


anjanopal must be the woods just before Cha 


the river that flows there.) 

Ranjanopal: Lord Ram, Srj Lakshman and Sita ji passed through these 
woods during their 4-year exile. When demons suddenly appeared before 
the Lord, he broke into a sweat. Drops of Sri Ram's sweat dropped to the 
ground and created holy pools here. He then killed the demons. The little 
hillocks of this region turned red because of the demons’ blood. The parts 
that Sri Ram walked on became green. 
The Neel Ganga: Lord Shiva’s lips once touched 
ea on her eyes blackened the Lord's lips. 5 
ie ene of the Holy Ganges. This caused the waters that he had ri 

ps with to grow dark. It was thus that the river here came to be called 


‘the Blue Ganves.’ 

Ch ids 

It andanwari—the Sthdnv Aashram 

1S Say meiacis 

Side it was In these chandan (sandalwo 

Self-denyin rvati worshipped Lord Shiva, her future husband, through severe, 

Would a _. and meditation. At times, being all alone in these woods 

Meditation th eae However, the Lord was 5° deeply lost in his own 
at he wasn’t even aware of the Goddess’ praye- 


ndanwari and the Neel Ganga 


Goddess Parvati’s 
o he washed them 
nsed 


od)-like woods that the 
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* os I ® roc mdkiyva hill 
‘ive Ghati—the Pes ‘ded to ga to : bea 
a ind the demons decided to po z rs MOUNtaine f, 
ane Couple, Shiva and Parvati p.., ' . 
larshan (glimpse) of the Divine enn Aiea te eek Ka Prey 
CE aa ae aeoen he first to climb the hill. This resulted in a battle beyyee YP 
wanted to be the TE ferocious demons, The frightened anpels Started ».. 


gentle anvels and the ictcove nt bie at techie ; 
gentle : “i for protection, Lord Shiva bestowed his blessings On S 
to Lord Shiva | | 


» to grind the demons to dust. The dust a: .% 
angels. This enabled them "© - he ancients as the Peshn4k oe Up 
; to a huge heap that was known to the ancients as t Shnakhya hi) > 
into a huge Ne 2 nd 
to us as the Pissu Ghats. 

The Shesh Nag | nl ie & de | 
Angels from the Siddh and Ganahary clans once went on a pilgrimag. to 
Sri. Amarnath ji. There was a demon that had, through prayer, Proy, 
snanneusl? powerful and arrogant. He could become like the Wind. So, he 
started scattering the angels about. | | 

The angels. led by Indra, went to Lord Shiva for his protection. The Lord 
agreed that the demon was behaving wickedly. But, he told the angels, p. 
had given the demon a boon, therefore he could not destroy him, So, coul; 
they go to Lord Vishnu instead? 


Onee the angels 


They did. Lord Vishnu came over with all his weapons, He also Persuader 
Shesh Nag, the lord of the serpents, to come over from Pdtdl (the Hindy 
Hades). Shesh Nag has the power to swallow the wind. Therefore, Lord 
Vishnu gave Shesh Nag the task of eating up the wind-like demon, then and 
for all times to come. 

Parts of the Amarnath Yatra route are prone to very, almost devilishly, 
strong winds. | have been to the Shesh Nag area four times and each time 
it was calm. Perhaps it always remains so. Hence the legend that the Shesh 
Nag had devoured the winds. Incidentally, Nag means ‘snake’ as well as 
‘lake.” So there’s a pun hidden in the name.) 

Wawjan—the Vayu Varjan pilgrimage 


After the angels had killed most of the demons, an ogre called Prishtat 
teamed up with the winds to torment the angels. (Yet another reference to 
the winds’ torment.) Lord Shiva told the angels that if they were to build a 


little hermitage of stones, the stones would sto 


p the winds. The angels did 
so and were able 


to live there peacefully—for a while. 

One day the ogre decided to bother them again. Lord Indra, the Chief of 
the angels, killed the demon with a thunderbolt (vajra). Since then the place 
has been known as the Vayu (wind) Varjan pilgrimage. 

The Hatiyara Talab/ Talao (pond) 

The few demons that survived the onslaughts of the Lords Shiva and Ind 
began to trouble the angels, as well as the saints who had gone there : 
meditate. The Goddess Parvat asked her husband to help the angels and th 
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caints. Lord Shiva called out in anger. His voice frightened the demons h 
turned themselves into fish and other water animals and soupht ‘ety 2 
this pond. Lord Shiva was unhappy that the pond had given raleesien 7 
beings that had caused pain to saints, Therefore, he caused the pond to o 
up. The demons ran away. | : 
Pilgrims are expected to be silent when they pass this waterless pond 
Hatiyara means ‘murderous.’ | 


The Panjtarni 

Once when Lord Shiva was performing the Tandav dance his top knotted 
hair got loosened. The Ganges, which lives in that topknot, flowed down to 
the ground in the form of live (panj) streams. Together they are known to 
the devout as the Panjtarni Ganga. 

The immortal Lord Amaresh and the Amravati riyer 


While Planet Earth was being created, the angels, including Lord Indra, 
turned into mortals. Now even they had to die someday. This made them 
panic. They went to Lord Shiva and begged him to make them immortal 
once again. 

Lord Shiva promised the frightened angels, ‘I will protect you from the 
fear of death.” He pulled Ami, the crescent moon, out of his top-knotted 
hair and squeezed it. Amrit, the nectar that makes immortal all those who 
drink it, began to flow out. This jet of amrit went on to become the Amarvati 
river, Some drops fell on the Lord’s chest, dried up and then dropped to the 
ground, These became the ice lingam in the Holy Cave. The lingam is 
variously known as Lord Amaresh, Lord Amareshewar and Lord Amarnath. 
Lord Shiv said, “Whoever looks at my lingam in the (holy Amarnath) cave 
will stop dreading death.” The Lord also caused Am§, the crescent moon, to 
eclipse from amadvasya (the new moon night) to the full moon night. 

‘Amar’ means ‘immortal.’ The word ‘amrit’ is derived from ‘amar.’ ‘Nath’ 
means ‘Lord/ master.’ The lingam at the Holy Cave is said to guard people 
from death and grant them salvation. Therefore, it came to be called Amarnath. 
However, the same legend also says that the words ‘Amarnath,’ 
‘Amareshwar’ etc., are derived from Ama, the crescent moon, and not 
Amar, 

The pigeons in the Haly Cave 

Lord Shiva was once engrossed in dance. Two of his disciples, who were 
Jealous of each other, started quarrelling. Their pigeon-like cackling disturbed 
the Lord’s concentration. He decreed that the disciples would be converted 
ait Pigeons forever. They would live in the holy Amarnath cave and thetr 
“ackling would rid pilgrims of all their troubles. 
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When the band finishes tts horizontal, leftward (casts ) 
down diagonally, 1c. rightward! westward, for a short while. It nen BES 
down diagonally to the left till it almost touches the pround. From there it 
makes another circle. It then travels up, casUleftward, at a gentle angle 

towards a drv nallah and then to the rocky mountain on the left. From there 
+ comes deri ‘na curve, leftward, towards the ground. 

The band is too thick and, because of its colour, too distinct to miss: or 
to be wishful thinking. The parallel lines travel horizontally and then go up 
and down along with the band. 

Seen from the Holy Cave, the band spells “Muhammad” in Arabic, By 
placing this mountain on the other side of the river from the Holy Cave, with 
a gorge in between, God seems to have ensured that even in the distant 
future there will be no room for conflict. Indeed, the divine signal seems to 
be that this place is holy for everyone, regardless of religion. 

Flora and fauna 

Wildlife: Marmots are the real inhabitants of the area. It’s just that this shy 
creature probably goes into hiding when the place is overwhelmed by 
thousands of pilgrims, who travel in an almost non-stop procession throughout 
the daylight hours. After the yatra is over the marmots come out in bigger 
numbers than perhaps anywhere else in the state. Butterflies and rare birds, 
too, are best seen before or after the yatra. 

In 1981, Gp. Capt. J.S. Kahlon was flying a helicopter over the stretch 
that leads to the dZoji La. He says that when he flew over a lake (which 
is not on the pilgrim route) he spotted a Yeti (abominable snowman). The 
human-like creature ran into a cave when he saw the chopper. 
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terbs and flowers: If you climb up from Chandanwari, then after 
Mahagunas you will come to Posh Pathri (‘flower-stone’). Some flowers 

ow there with an odour so strong that horses faint on smelling it. Therefore, 
the owners of horses and ponies always pull their steeds away from this 
atch. The more experienced horses and ponies avoid it on their own. 

Jogi Badshah (‘the hermit-emperor’) is the king of medicinal herbs as far 
as the Bakerwal tribals are concerned. This is a flower that grows only on 
mountains that are so high and difficult to climb that ‘the voice of no 
woman OF dog can reach or be heard there, only Allah's voice.” Its extract 
‘5 said to cure diabetes and ‘stomach ailments’ (mainly dyspepsia and acidity). 
It is also presented as a gift to important people, because of its rarity. The 
flower has five to ten spots that look like eyes. Therefore, even educated 
pakerwals consider it a ‘living creature’ (i.e. an animal). They believe that 
the flower can see people. When they cut the flower from its stem they place 
a tiny lump of salt on the stem at the place where the flower had been. They 
believe that if this is not done it will rain even on a sunny day. The flower 
is found in the nearby Sarbal mountain and Nil Grath (near Sonamarg). 

Patrees (known as Pivak to the Kashmiris) is a bitter-tasting herb that 
is used in Western medicines. Pickers are paid Rs.2000 for every kilogram 
(2001 rates). In the market it fetches several times that. It grows throughout 
the Tilel-Sonamarg belt. 

Chhindi/dubba is a fibre that dealers from Delhi and Amritsar buy from 
here. They pay Rs.4,000 for every quintal of the dried stuff. It is used in the 
manufacture of cloth and cloth-based shoes. If you climb from Sangam to 
the Holy Cave (from the Baltal side), then just before the final climb look 
at the mountain across the rivulet. The whitish patches on it are chhindis. 


Other Amarndths 
The Buddha Amarnath of Poonch (Jammd) is already quite popular. There 
is definitely a similar Shivling in a cave at Dome! on the Raman Nalah 
(stream) in Tilail (Baramulla). It is not as tall as its counterpart at Amamath, 
and melts faster. There is a belief that there is an ice shivling in Zafiskar 
(Ladakh), too. Someday I hope to verify this legend for myself. 
Modern developments 

In October 2000, Dr. Farooq Abdullah, Chief Minister of Jamma & 
Kashmir, enacted a legislation to create the Sri Amarnathji Shrine Board, on 
the lines of the hugely successful Sri Mata Vaishno Devi ji Shrine Board. 
This author had the honour of drafting the bill and being appointed the 
founding-Chief Executive Officer of the Board. I am in the process of 
trying to create permanent camps for the yafra, and am trying to get non- 
eovernment organisations to augment the infrastructure. 
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The Cave Temple of Lord Shiv 


The discovery: In August 2001, I received a 6-page letter in which an 
audacious assertion had been made. One Haji Muhammad Rafique Bocken 
claimed that his son-in-law, Ghulam Quadir, had seen a cave temple dedicated 
to Lord Shiva. This was in a valley close to the Holy Cave of Shri Amarméath 
ji. The Haji and Quadir are both nomadic Bakerwals. And yet the letter had 
been composed on a computer, The English used was posh. Above all, the 
photographs appended had been taken with an advanced camera, then scanned 
into a computer and printed out with a high-resolution printer. 

The Haji had mailed copies of the letter to a dozen top-ranking officials 
in Delhi and Srinagar. The whole thing looked too suspicious to be true. No 
wonder one of these officers noted tn the margin of the letter, ‘Too 
suspiciously sophisticated.’ 

Despite my own doubts I decided to check the claim out. The Haji’s clan 
spends its summers near Chandanwari (Kashmir) and winters in Jindrah 
(Jammu). I asked my staff in Jammo and Pahalgdm to look for him. We 
finally established contact. 

The cave: The cave-temple is just above the treeline. It is located in a 
rocky portion of a medium-sized meadow that is now being called Shiva 
Marg. It is a natural cave but slabs of rock have been placed atop its 
entrance. They might be man-made. There are at least three caves within the 
main cave. 


The first cave is quite shallow. The light inside is dim but more than 
enough to shoot crisp TV images with. It is less than twenty feet deep, 
around ten feet high and around fifteen feet wide. As soon as we entered, 
we saw a whitish stone idol, a bust of Lord Shiva, which was a little more 
than a foot high, Over the centuries it had been much eroded by the elements. 
There were no winds or dripping water inside the cave when we went there. 
And yet both seem to have been responsible for the weathering of the idols. 
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Despite the blurring of details on the main idol. 
clearly visible: Shivyt S top-knot. the cobra (Nag Dev 
neck and 2 hump on his other shoulder (probably a 
of the deity’s facial features could be seen. 


certain things were 
ata) coiled around his 


trishul/ trident). Some 


There were more than a dozen Shivlings near this idol. The ov 
most of them had been sliced off quite neatly. Their lops were, thus, almost 
flat. AS much as two-thirds of many of the Shivlings had been eroded. You 
can tell this from the shape of what is left. In one or two cases dripping 
water Was definitely the culprit. This was obvious from the wav the tops had 
been eroded. Only one Shivling in the first cave was fully intact. TV footage 
of this lingam does not do justice to its excellent state of preservation, 
because It receives less natural light than the others. It js protected from the 
winds by another whitish idol, the features of which have been blurred even 
more. 

All these idols and lingams have been carved out of a natural, raised 
platform, around five or six feet higher than the ground, To reach the platform 
one has to climb up a rock. The Shri Amarnath ji Shrine Board can get steps 
carved into this rock after expert archxologists give their go-ahead. 

Could Haji Rafique have brought these idols over from elsewhere to con 
us all? 

No way. The idols are all fixed to the rock below. Indeed. they have been 
carved out of that rock, which is rooted to the ground. Besides, the weathering 
is too obvious to have been faked. 

When we enter the first cave, then to its right (east) there’s another, 
smaller cave. Actually it is a narrow extension of the first cave. It is next 
to a ‘ventilator’: an opening that lets in lots of light and air. The opening 
looks man-made. Or it could be a natural opening fortified by men with a 
stone shaft. One has to crawl up a rock to get to this level, which is about 

three feet higher than ‘Cave I’. 


al tops of 


There was another idol in this cave. It was covered with algz. Therefore, 
it ts difficult to say if the alga@ created the elephant's trunk that could be 
seen, or a sculptor did. The top-knotted head and humps on the shoulders, 
on the other hand, suggested that this, too, was a bust of Lord Shiva—and 
not that of his son, Lord Ganesha. Next to it was a Shivling, the second 
best preserved one in the complex. Both were rooted to the rock below. In 
an alcove behind them was a loose idol, its features having been eroded 
beyond recognition. The idols near the ventilator had been worn out the 
most. They alone had al exe. This was because they were the closest to the 
Winds, the sun and rain/snow, because of the nearby ventilator. 
aj mes roe of What looked like ashes and partially burnt wood! stone 
a eve Perhaps religious ceremonies had been performed there. I also 

the flat bone of a buffalo there. I thought it might have been used 
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to scrape things with. Haji Rafique said that a bear that had killed a buffalo 
Wen probenty have: ert: Tere, i - cave. It ts extremely dee 

To the left of the first cave is a third, dark — mee w: ta P, 
as we discovered by stabbing the air with our wa i: ‘aes Whe nome 
have the equipment to explore this slim, tall — esta io WS 
what lies inside: nothing, more idols or a Shiva Khori si x 

Water trickles through this cave. Run your hands — ee 7 and 
they will be filled with a whitish, lime-like paste. The Ba RPWaIS, Ms 10 are 
extremely analytical about all natural phenomena, say that FOSKS ret Scuced 
(0 a paste only after water has run over them for a few thousand vears, 

The Amrit Kund: The idols in the cave-temple had been eroded 
considerably, Only two lingams had their oval tops intact. Therefore, I left 
the cave-temple with mixed feelings. I was convinced that Haji Rafique had 
not conned us. But | was stil] wondering about how much of the cave, the 
idols and the lingams was man-made and how much had been shaped thus 
by the winds. 

The Amrit Kund was the clincher. 

This is a perennial spring some 250 metres from 
located on the bed of a seasonal nallah. W 
comes hurtling down the nallah, 
other debris. 


the cave-temple. It is 
hen the snows melt, their water 
bringing down loose stones, rocks and 


The crystal-clear waters of this spring are stored for 
made stone-trough. When we went there, the water jy 
inch deep and rested on a bed of sand and pebbles. However, the texture of 
the trough made me suspect that its bottom was made of chiselled rock, and 
not sand. So | got two members of our party to dig the sand out. When they 
had done so we found a neatly carved, man-made stone-trough, It is 714" 
high. Its front is about 19" long and its left and right sides are 16" each. 

It has only three sides. Which means 
be because the back fits into the moun 
the back could have got eroded by the 
way. The water then turns left (we 
has also got eroded considerably, 


The best part is that the entire 
rock, as at, say, Nar4 N 


a While inside a man- 
side it was about an 


that it has no back at all. This could 
tainside and is thus not needed, Or 
centuries of water going down that 
St). AS a result, the left side of the trough 


trough has been carved out of a single 
lury B.C.-A.D. 8th 


tury, Tow €s of the inner surfaces of the trough have diagonal 
striations. This kind of stone carving is done at Pantha Chuk. near Srinagar 
City, to this day. 


The upper halves of the three sides are about an inch and a half thick. 
That is rather thin for sides made of stone. It is easier for the stoneworker 
to create thick sides than thin ones, Besides, there js no advantage in 
creating thin sides. | 
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These sides have clearly been eroded to th 
enturics: Originally, Mey Were at least 2%" thick each 
rough that have not been eroded as badly indicate this, 

This kund (tank) has a tiny outlet in the front. This is ; il 
on which a lingam 1s placed in Shiva temples. [7 i of all yoni 
y in the middle. Here the slit is near | Nal yonis this slit js 


exact! he right corner of tl 
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wall.’ As | segs be ater lows naturally to the left, and not ieee, 
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res rosion, 


Resides, it is shaped too neatly like a ‘U’ to be natural 

if there is a yoni, the lingam can not be far behind, I oe 
the lingam of this yor lies buried in the nallah below ea aa that 
of rubble. Our group found a flat stone on which some reli sie fe ia 
once been carved. Such flat gious figures had 


stones with figures are 
came ae ‘ man tgures are common around the 
wells and springs of Jammia. | could not make out what these particular 
figures might have been. The Haji Spotted a trishul, though 


The routes: There are three possible routes 
originate on the motorable Pahalgam-Chandanwari road, a short distance 
before we reach Chandanwari. (All ‘Km.-points’ are counted from Pahalgam 
which is 16 km. from Chandanwari, Thus ‘Km.13’ is three km. or lane 
before Chandanwari and ‘Km.15’ one km. or less before Chandanwari.) 

i) rom the bridge just before the shops at Chandanwari (“Km.15’): 
This route is around 5 km. long. However, it is the steepest and 
the most difficult. Therefore, it is not recommended for most 
yatris, though the Bakerwils use it. 


“Ir Present thinness Over the 


Portions of the 


to the cave-temple. All three 


ii) From the ‘camping site’ just before Chandanwari (also ‘Km. 
15’): This route, too, is 4.5 or 5 km. long. It took us an hour and 
fifty minutes to climb up from the Chandanwari ‘camping site’ 
to the cave temple. It is a very steep route. The gradient exceeds 
60° for long stretches. It is 45° in many, if not most, of the other 
stretches. The first stretch is grassy and treeless. It is possible to 
climb up this stretch on ponies. We then enter a shaded section, 
which is a dense kail forest. The next set of woods is a budla- 
chir forest. The gradient gets gentle at a ‘saddle top’ called 
Hapatgand. After that there is an exquisite and dense burza (bho} 
patr) forest. The last section, where the cave temple is located, 
is treeless. It is a sharply sloping meadow with three sets of 
rocks. The cave temple is in the middle set. 

iii) From Kud (or Kurh) Pathri (‘km. 13”): This is the longest route. 
about 6 or 7 km. But it also has the gentlest gradient. It took us 
65 minutes to descend from the cave temple to the main road 
by this route. Routes ii and iii meet up at Hapatgand. Between 
the main road and Hapatgand we pass through a very dense kail 
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forest. There are pine needles so the Sart which Makes 
slippery. All the same if is possible . ae ee tom the 
main (Pahalpam-Chandanwari) road right uP lo ine Cave temple 
using this route. The uphill journey takes ae more than thre 
hours, on pony or foot. At present there ts a reuen rack Made 
by some Bakerwals. Engineers present with us said that If the 
were to make a proper track, it would be around 12-13 km. long. 
Hapatgand: ‘Hapat’ means ‘bear.’ Black and arene bears are found in 
this area. This is a ‘saddle’ on either side of which is a valley, rhe Pahalgam 
valley is in the west. Route iii, too, is to the west. In the east are Chandanwar, 
Pissu Top, Zojipal and the Shesh Nag hill. The Dodal mountain is in the 
south. (Warwan in Jammt province lies beyond Dodal.) Route 1S to the 
south. The cave-temple is a little more than a kilometre uphill, northwards 
from here. Hapatgand is ata higher altitude than Pissu Top (1 1,500’), 
The altitude of the cave temple: The temple and the kund are much 
higher than Pissu Top. Therefore, they would be at around 12,500' From 
both you can see Dodal and the Phirisilan Top. Haji Ra fique had Warned ys 
that there was very little Oxygen up there. However, this was not obvious. 
Weather and clothing: Despite a blazing sun, it was unwise to have 
worn only a shirt. Even in the lower reaches of that hill, close to the main 
road, we felt the cold sharply as sweat evaporated. 
Antiquity: This style of sculpture ceased around the 
Its oldest specimens, on the other hand, date to the earl 
Christian era. Therefore. the cave-temple and the 
between eight and fifteen hundred years old. T 
more precise date, 


13th century A.D. 
y centuries of the 
kund could be anywhere 
he ASI will be able to put a 


The Kashmiri Pandits have always said that the holy Shri Amamiath ji 
cave was mentioned in ancient scriptures. that for a few thousand years it 
had got lost and then Adam Malik rediscovered jt. (M 


y calculations, based 
on the Maliks’ family tree, put Adam’s discovery at between A.D. 1750 and 


1775.) The Malik family, t 
That way both the priests 3 
an antiquity that goes back to well before 1775. 


The discovery of the cave temple at Shiv 
the Amarnath Yatra and the 


to several centuries, perh 


a Marg/ Hapatgand proves that 
sanctity of the Holy Shri Amarnath Ji Cave date 
aps a thousand years, before 1750. 

Accessibility: The cave temple is accessible nine mont 
if thrown open to the public, 


Phirisilan area and the Bake 
are very excited about 


; hs a year. Therefore, 
it will be very good for the economy of the 


rwals who camp there. Already both communities 
the discovery. 
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igs the temple part of an ancient Shri Amarnath ¥ at 
bt that it was. A straight road and then a ae ee | here can be 
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resent one. 
Besides. since the cave temple is snowless and accessible fc 
gine montlis a year, it was Clearly a base camp. A kund, rue en _ 
was created at the spring. There was no real need to do so Seeman ae 
convenient tO collect water directly from the spring. The kuned indie " ne 
a large number of people used it, and not just some strav sadhus me 7 
this is the only ancient or even medizval temple ever found = monly 
Amamath ji route. Therefore, this must have been the base camp Wiehe 
prayers Were offered before the main vatra. ° 
postscript: In 2003, the state government took the first step towards 
throwing the cave-temple open to tourists'. It ordered the building of a 
‘pony track’ from the Chandanwari road to the temple. Our team cauistion 
the temple in June 2003 to inspect the works that had been done till then. 
These included the aforementioned track for ponies to walk (and carry 
a helipad at Hapatgand (for helicopters, with affluent pilgrims, 
metal gate to secure the entrance of the cave and a grill for 
its large ventilator (to prevent animals and miscreants from walking in) and 
a platform outside the cave for pilgrims to sit on. The publisher of this book 
(Mr. Vivek Garg) and some photographers accompanied us. 
This visit revealed the changes that had been made in the cave in the two 
s discovery. Some of these were painful and some were 
fresh insights. But this time we also made a sensational new discovery. 
The painful parts first. Some idiots had smeared saffron paint on all the 
idols and lingams. Even before this act of vandalism one had to stare very 
hard at the wind-eroded idols to be able to make out Lord Shiv’s features 
or Lord Ganesh’ trunk. With the saffron paint it has become even more 
difficult to do so. This is like going to the rock temples of Andhra, Tamil 
Nadu or Cambodia and painting those priceless idols saffron. This is also 
against the Hifidd tradition according to which Lord Shiv is never painted 
saffron. He is blue in most parts of the county, white in Kashmir, Jammu 
City and some of the Konkans and the natural colour of rock in most parts 
of India and South East Asia. Lingams are normally granite-grey, black or 
marble-white. I have ordered the cleansing of all the vandalised idols and 
lingams with mineral water back to their natural colour. However, till the 


pilgrims) on, 
to land on), a 


years following It 


| Till then it had not been possible to do so for reasons of security. 
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since its discovery. He noticed that a long snake had been ear chon the i 


underside of one of the boulders Wind and water do erode teks iN) this 
manner and vive them flat surfaces. Howes Cr I Chis case it seems (iat sone 
human had planed this shaft flat 

Ahad feels, with some Justification, that the bouldey UNE ONCE have 
stood erect but has since heeled over, [tis now parallel to the prev sap 
there is a gap of almost eighteen inches between its nderside and the rock 
below it. It is possible to insert one's head under (his shalt and see drat Vavnays 
Serpent. Even in the evening there was enouph Tight to see it Ratique ani 
Ahad also pointed to other CUIVINYS (apparently of Kitchen utensils unc! 
Indian-style crockery) on a fallen shat. 

The ‘eternal’ ember: The most startling discovery this time was that of 
a reddish glow, the size of a small paperweight, two or three feet behind the 
idol of Lord Ganesh (which is at the uppermost level). There is a small, 
shallow alcove behind the idol. On the wall of this alcove we saw a plow 
of a faint-red colour. Everyone's first reaction (it certainly was mine) would 
be to dismiss this glow as sunlight entering through a hole in the wall, Dut 
the sun was not behind that wall. SO, our second reaction was that it was 
sunlight from the large ventilator being bounced back from that wall, 

Ahad conducted experiments to test this theory, He covered the ventilator 
with thick blankets, The glow remained. We have photographed the glow 
with various amateur cameras. including home video cameras. The reddish 
glow is clearly seen in all the pictures, even when the other objects in the 
frame are dark and indistinct. 

My theory is that this is some glowing rock, perhaps some kind of coal 
or lignite, burning slowly. But why did we not notice it on our first visi 
when we had gone right up to that wall and had spent considerable - 
there? Either way we scem to be getting a message that thts cave temp 
is a place of exceptional spiritual importance, 
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Lord Jesus Christ jp 
Kashmir and Ladakh 


A sign outside Rozabal (Khanyan, downtown Srinagar) tells all visitors. ; 
English, that the shrine inside is nor the tomb of Lord Jesus Christ Clee . 
the keepers of the shrine have no interest in attracting tourists by in ving 
that it is-or might be. Nor does the tourist trade of Kashmir. | am - on 
why. In my case, | can not accept that the Lord was buried at Rozabal 
because | believe that Jesus died on the cross, was buried, rose on the third 
day and ascended bodily to heaven. | 

And yet the evidence is too plentiful, too solid, to ignore. Even if we do 
not concede that Christ died in Srinagar, there seems to be proof of the 
highest grade that at least he lived in Kashmir and Ladakh for a while. 
That's why the controversy refuses to die. 

| have an elaborate theory of ‘retrospective visits’ by divine persons and 
prophets to lands where their religion reached several centuries later. Thus, 
Mauritian Hindus now claim that the Hindu deity Lord Hanuman had flown 
over their charming island and had established a holy lake there. After 
Hindu soldiers started going to Ladakh, legends arose that Hanuman ji had 
flown over Kargil as well, and that Draupadi ji had bathed near Drass. All 
Muslims hold the Biblical Solomon in high esteem. Therefore, the tallest 
hill in Srinagar town has retrospectively become the Koh-e-Suleiman 
(Solomon’s hill), on which his takht (throne) is said to have been kept. 
The Islamic position 
Kashmiri Muslims and Ladakhi Buddhists have no similar incentive to invent 
wii about Lord Jesus. The Muslim establishment of Kashmir neither 
“Pports nor is hostile to the idea of Rozabal being Lord Jesus’ tomb. This 


_ be because the Holy Quran does not accept that Jesus had died on the 
pirat And they killed him not, nor did they cause his death on the cross,’ 
{*. fl ) 
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On the other hand, Islam does not oppose the doctrine of bodily ascens: 
| F : , 
to heaven. There are two references in the Holy Quran to this, and hess 


Support bodily ascension: 
Behold! Allah said: 
“O Jesus! | will take thee 
And raise thee to Myself...” (3: 55) 
and 
Nay, Allah raised [Jesus] up 
Unto Himself; and Allah 
Is Exalted in Power, Wise... (4: 158) 
Thus, Islam officially accepts that Lord Jesus was ‘taken up’. Incidentally 
even the Bible uses the expression ‘taken up into heaven’ (Mark 16: 19) 
Thus, if Christ did not die on the cross, he could have gone to Kashmir 
after the crucifixion, to live and die there. And yet, if he ascended bodily 
to heaven then he could at best have lived in Kashmir and not died there. 
Therefore, researchers like Aziz Kashmiri and Fida Hasnain (both 
Kashmiris) and Rabbi Dahan Levi (of Morocco and Paris) have dug uy 
evidence despite indifference in Kashmir and hostility elsewhere. The Christian 
establishment is not amused by claims about the existence of a tomb of 
Lord Jesus Christ. (Nor, as | said, am I. But after my first visit to Rozabal, 
| was overwhelmed by a presence that I can’t explain.) 


The Bhavishya Maha Puran 

The clincher is a passage from the Sanskrit Bhavishva Maha Puran (lit.: the 
great scripture about the future), believed to have been written by Vyas in 
A.D. 115, Thanks to Aziz Kashmiri I have seen the photocopy of a page 
from the 1910 edition of the book. My first reaction on reading the page 
was, “This can’t be true. This must be a forgery. Or at least the book wasn't 
originally written in A.D. 115. This could be a later interpolation.’ However, 
there can be no reason why a Hindu Maharaja should have ordered the 
printing of a tampered version of an ancient Hindu scripture. Certainly, not 
to prove that Lord Jesus had lived in Kashmir when there was no advantage 
in doing so. 

The said passage reads, ‘There [while in a country in the mountains, Raja 
Shakewahin] saw [what appeared to be] a Raja of Sakas at Wien, who was 
fair and wore white clothes. [‘Wien’ is 18 km. from Srinagar, where the 
Khrew Cement Factory now is.) He asked the man who he was. His reply 
was that he was Yusashaphat [Yuz Aasaf], and had been born of a woman... 

‘(The man also said:] “O Raja, when truth had disappeared and there wa 
no limit (to evil practices] in the malechha [infidel] country, | appeared there 
and through my work the guilty and the wicked suffered, and I too suffered 
at their hands.” 
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he Raja asked him what his religion w 
“phe ey" se 

: ad truth and to purify one’s heart 
ave a! . og 

emphasis added. ) 


x7iz Kashmiri (born 1919) has in his POSSession a Photocopy of thi 

- raken from the Bhavishva Maha Puran (p, 28? CHEE. seme te cha 
page, [AK yy Vidyavaridi Dr. Shiv wa Wile HE, Sec. If, Shloka 
9.3], translated by Vidyavaridi Dr. Shiv Nath Shastri), The Photocopy and 
more details about the information contained in this chapter appear in Aziz 

Kashmiri’s book Christin Kashmir, Roshni Publications, Srinagar, Its eighth 
| icmuawae published in 1998, - 
edition was 


The Sanskrit text has four incredible references, |p verse 23 


: i ae - We are told 
of ‘Ish Putram’, the Son of God. The word ‘Ish’ is suspiciously close to 
‘Isa,’ the Indo-Islamic version of the name of lesus Nazarenus. known in 
some Western countries as Jesus Christ, 


as. He replied, * 


It is to 
4 ¢. , CStablic| 
and for this | am ca a 


lled Isg Masih” 


Two verses later, the speaker says, ‘Masiho Ahem’, * 
Verse 25 leaves nothing to the imagination. 
Maseeh’, ‘Jesus the Messiah’. Either we have 4 major forgery here, or a 
revelation of earth shaking dimensions. If these words Were indeed 
in A.D. 115, then there can be no doubt that this fair 
this son of God, this messiah who calls himself Isha Maseeh, was Lord 
Jesus himself. Later in the same verse we have another reference to ‘Maseeh’, 
this time with a terminal *h’. Verse 27 mentions ‘Maseeha’ 
again. 

‘Ish’ is the Hindu word for God. So that part can be a coincidence. But 
the concept of ‘messiahs’ is unknown to Hinduism. If the above mentioned 
page 282 of the A.D. 1910 edition is a faithful reproduction of the A.D. 115 
original, then no further proof ts needed, 

And the amount of related evidence 


! Tam the messiah’, 
It begins with the name of ‘Isha 


Written 
man in white clothes, 


. the messiah, yet 


that’s available is not funny. 
Early Kashmiri beliefs about Christ-like saints 


| That a non-Muslim saint or prophet or king (‘Sultan’) lies buried at Rozabal 
| has always been known. The way the grave has been laid is unlslimic. 
| _ sat Yuz Aasaf’s feet face West. The Holy Kaba is West of Kashmir.) 
The stone used, the architecture, the impression on stone of a pair of 


iPantic fa. Te ae 
llc feet and the decorative motifs in the tomb are all pre-Islamic: 
"AU, to be precise. 


But Hindus are 





“remated, not buried in graves. So this saint-king must 
or Christian, 
on iditar angini (written 1148-50) took the Bhavishya Maha Puran’s 
: ei ere is no question of an interpolation in this very popular 
'TaMslateq — A9Y Copies of it have always existed. Besides, it has been 
epeatedly, There are two Persian versions, one ordered by 
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Kashmir’s own King Budshah Zain-ul-Abedin (15" century) and the Othe; 
by the Mughal Emperor Akbar (16" century). There also are three English 
versions ( 19" and 20" centuries) ; 

Vhe Rujdturafgini mentions Sandhimati Arya Raj, the ‘greatest of all 
saints,” as having been a minister in the court of King Jayendra (6| B.C. 
A.D. 24). This saint led a life of poverty, was imprisoned for a long while 
and ‘died at the stake’. He was resurrected, after which he ‘consented to the 
prayers of the citizens’ and ruled Kashmir for 47 years. 

Executing people ‘at the stake’ is not part of the Indian tradition, 

The story of Sandhimati sounds almost as if it were taken right oy of 
the Old Testament. Witness: 

‘There was a rumour that the time would come when Sandhimati woulg 
reign... The king, alarmed at the probable consequences, threw Sandhimay; 
into prison... and intended to execute [him].’ (Book II, Page 30) 

Shades of Herod and the Pharoah? 

Matthew 27:37 says of the crucified Christ, “And over his head they put 
the charge against him, which read, “This is the King of the Jews,” ° 

The Rajatarangini says about Sandhimati, who had similarly died on g 
stake: ‘But when (Sandhimati’s master, Ishana] was going to perform the 
last ceremony [on Sandhimati], the following lines marked on his forehead 
by Vidhata [God] caught his eye: “Poverty so long as he lives, ten years’ 
imprisonment, death on a pale, and then kingdom again.” * (Appendix C: 
page v, Volume I, KOK.) 

‘Kingdom again’ could refer to “Rex ludaeorum’ or to Jesus’ kingdom in 
heaven, more likely the latter. 

Or take these three aspects of the resurrection: 


1) *Necodemus also, who had at first come to him by night [after 
Jesus’ crucifixion], came bringing a mixture of myrrh and aloes...’ 
(John 19:39) 
Ishan (a) could not sleep on the night of Sandhimati’s crucifixion. ‘At 
midnight... he felt the smell of burning incense...’ (KOK, Vol. 
1, Appendix C, page v.) 
li) Mary Magdalene ‘saw two angels in white, sitting where the 


body of Jesus had lain, one at the head and one at the feet...’ 
(John 20:12) 


"saw Yoginis [female yogis] coming that way with a burning 
light. They then got hold of [Sandhimati’s] skeleton and ran 
away with it...” (KOK, Vol. 1, Appendix C, page v.) 


Ishan (a) 


caper 2? "Dore Sesus Christ in tense 
re sae Ir Peas 
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ii) | After Serenata had risen from the d 
‘The citizens... at first doubted the a 
his speech dispelled their doubts * Q 
page Vi.) 
pidn't Thomas (the Twin’) have similar doubts, too? 
come historians, like Hassan (19% » WO 
lim saints of Kashmir. 


d, he Went 
TERE tO the tow 
| eo of Sandhimat;. bu 
A, Vol. 1. Appendix C, 


¢ E 
entury), list Yuz Aasaf amono the 
Mus eae : 
cufi, the 20" century historian, pooh-poohs the 


He says that Yuz Aasat was merely the Egyptian 
wg Budshah. Yet, far from clearing up the mystery, Dr. Sufi only adds to jt 
He points out that the name Yuz Aasaf, if written in the Arabic Script, ean 
he read as ‘Bodhisattva’. (There is a parallel belief that the ‘Maitreya’ of 
Buddhism Is the same as the ‘Messiah’[and the Mahdi of the Shiites]. So, 
if Yuz Aasaf was the Bodhisattva, the plot only thickens.) | 


Christ in Kashmir theory 
ambassador at the court 


The origins of the belief 

Christianity was late in coming to most of north India. The British rulers of 
India did not encourage its spread either. However, after they annexed much 
of North India (around 1857) at least the religion started looming on the 
consciousness of the average north-Indian. 

The ‘Christ came to/ Is buried in Kashmir’ theory was first put forward 
dia through a book entitled Maseeh Hindustan Mein (The 
written around 1899 and published in 1908. Its 
1d-Din of Jalalpur Jattan (district Gujrat, Punjab). 
He was a member of the then recently established Ahmadiyya oe 
Its founder, Hazrat Mirza Ghulam grammy sire sapee 
‘esearch the hvpothesis that was, till then, imited to: folk perters on 
known resi As many as 566 people in Kashmir one aes 
to the effect that (they believed that) Rozabal was the tomb oF Lo 


The book cited Islamic sources to show that the _— Oe 
Nasibain, and then through Iran and Afghanistan to rome Kashmir (and 
the ten lost tribes of Israel had migrated to - semen the Buddha 
Afghanistan). It also quoted Buddhist texts which : mek vatied 
had predicted that five hundred years after his asc sted by not just the 
Mitya, would arise. This name has been widely er chants as being the 
Ahmadiyyas but by countless Hindu and Buddhis h 
Same as ‘messiah’. thentic proof t at 
Aziz Kashmiri writes, ‘[The said book] also ah in books written 
esus Christ has been mentioned by the 7 " uae is A record of the 
In Tibet during the 7" century A.D.’ (The = 
buddhist religion by I. Tsing.) 


in the mass me 
Messiah in India). It was 
author was Khalifa Noor-t 
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mt ' 1: Mm { resumen’ wpe see bed fries fe 
Apparently Mary (presum2o)) 


us | kistan). There's @ tomb at Murrce, brypye 

was buried at Murree ( 7 Se aaa aba to fiave beer, Mother 

as the SArine af /f ae ee 2 "ea M wee ‘tell has been named afte, 

Mary. It is now i a = Sealer ut surely the Mother weld 

OS ne acs ease | 
ed Mariam, which isn't quite the same. 

have been called wiasiae, me ; en Sib lical Mary. Mgetetens 

(Hassnain and Levi say that tie other famous binical ae ee 
was buried at Kashgar in Central Asia.) 

The Khwaja added that Lord Jesus then reached Kashmir where he lived 
and proselytised for 125 years, and where he died and was buried. 

In 1953, Aziz Kashmiri published an article citing historical recerds 
witch indicated that Prophet Moses was buried in a tomb on 2 reddit 
mountain near Moab on Nebo Ball (Booth) in Bandipora. 

In 1967, a group of top ranking Kashmiri clerics and Jea 
including Aziz Kashmiri, went over to Rozabal, 
people of the neighbourhood. Khanvar, believed 
shrine. The people, to the last man, were of the view that a Prophet called 
Yuz Aasaf lay buried in the tomb and that he had come to Kashmir during 
the reign of Raja Gopanand. 


ding journalists, 
They recorded what the 
about the origins of the 


Thus, it will be seen, the theory was Propounded, and has been kept alive, 
by the Ahmadiyya movement throughout the Indian sub-continent. In Kas 
ils main votaries are Aziz Kashmiri 


umir 

his family and their fami . 
: ; ; “IF family-run newspaper, 
Roshni. At the academic level Pr : 2s ae 


Of Hasnain an  Tishaw twos 
have taken it forward Main and, later, Rabbi Dahan Levi 


lama A a always abounded jn revisionist theories about the Bible. 
Unvetien Wel bane ras one J.M. Robert Wrote a book called Antiquity 
tinethirice ne CO Pade eas 
Claims that Insofar as there isa historical Jesus " USA) In 1912. The boox 
A Kashmiri adds that W. Raymond Drake : 
nCient East j ee Take, w 
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© obscure ae | 
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Could Christ have come to Kashmir? 


“dnd We made the son of Mary and hjs mothe 
poth shelter of high ground, affording res, 


Aziz Kashmiri has used a commentary on the Holy Quran in wh; “4 
gtk ; ' a ‘ ‘yt S = “a fC THCH the 
words “(and due to greenery)” appear after the word ‘ground’ in the abov 
verse. For Maulana Muhammad Ali and AZIz Kashmiri the lemma 


3 SO] , ace referred 1 
in verse 23: 50 is obvious: Kashmir. | erred to 


ras a Sign: 


af f i 
| We gave them 
and securi 1 


and furnished with 


[ have used the official translation published by ‘The Custodian of the 
Two Holy Mosques’ (i.e. the King of Saudi Arabia), This: version in 
footnote, discourages any speculation about the place. It says, ‘There Sie 
need to look far for the place where the mother and child were given secure 
shelter. It is described tn xix. 22-26... There was a fruitful palm-tree... and 
she and her child rested there until it was time for her to vo to her people 
with her child.’ 


Kashmir has no palm-trees (though I have seen some in neighbouring 
Jammi, on a high ground, with a spring nearby). Secondly, while Ali and 
Kashmiri assume that the mother and child travelled to this place after ‘the 
event of the Cross’, the version that | have consulted implies that we are 
looking at the days immediately after the birth of Christ. 

Verse 23: 50 lends itself to either interpretation and does not mention 
palm trees. 

Kashmiri cites the /bn Kathir (vol.ii, p.246) to the effect that ‘according 
to a saying of the Holy Prophet [peace be upon him], Jesus lived 120 years’. 
He then cites oral testimony saying that the people of Kashmir believe that 
Yuz Aasaf, the prophet buried at Rozabal, had come to Kashmir from the 
West 2000 years ago. 

Regarding the tomb itself, Kashmiri quotes from a 10" or 11" century 
Arabic book, Shaikh Al-Said-us-Sadiq’s /Amal-ud-Din. The book says, ‘But 
before his death [Yuz Aasaf] sent for a disciple of his, Babad by name, who 
used to serve him and was well versed in all matters.” (Apparently, Babad 
was St. Thomas.) Yuz Aasaf then ‘directed Babad to raise a tomb over him 
{at the very place he died). He then stretched his legs towards the West and 
turned his head towards the East and died. May God bless him.’ 

We learn that Babad erected a tomb ‘in the style of Israelites and kept 
the window in the same manner. [He] inscribed the mark of [Jesus’] feet 
on [a] stone’. The original walls and roof are gone. What remains, especially 
the engraved stone, is similar in style to Hindu temples like Martand, 
Shankaracharya and Awantipora. 
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That St. Thomas had come to India. where Hindu fanatics killed him in 
Chennai. is historv. Was he the same as Babad? And was Yuz Aasaf the 
same as Lord Jesus? 


What do we know about H. Yuz Aasaf ? 


Sixteenth and nineteenth century scholars accepted that Yuz Aasaf was 
from the West and was a ‘prophet’ and a king. But nowhere oie they av 
a date as old as the beginning of the Christian era. Yuz, of course, Is similar 
to several non-English pronunciations of the name ‘Jesus’. [t 1s one of the 
Persian names of Jesus. seen as ‘the collector, the gatherer’. And Aasat? It 
means *a leper who had been cured by Lord Jesus and who had then rejoined 
the world of the healthy’. 

The Muslims do not use the word ‘prophet’ lightly. Islam accepts Hazrat 
Muhammad, peace be on him, as the ‘seal of the prophets’. Almost all 
Muslims interpret this as meaning that while there were several prophets 
before Hazrat Muhammad, there will be none after him. Therefore, Hazrat 
Yuz Aasaf must obviously have come before. 

The oldest extant historical record about Yuz Aasaf are the words of 
Syed Naseer-ud-din Baihaqi of Khanyar, a 15" century saint. He is buried 
next to Hazrat Yuz Aasaf. A Persian verse written by him indicates that H. 
Yuz Aasaf had died several centuries before and was a ‘prophet’ and a 
‘sultan’. Vdgevdt-e-Kashmir, an early history of Kashmir, savs that God 
appointed Wuz Aasaf as the ‘prophet of Kashmir’. So Yuz went over to 
Kashmir and ‘invited the people to [accept] the truth.’ However. 2 
contemporary of *Budshah’ (King Zain-ul-Abedin) says in ‘ Vagdve-e-Kashmir’ 
that “Yuz Asap." a descendant of Prophet Moses, was the Egyptian envoy 
at Budshah’s court. Since no details have been given about ‘Yuz Asap,” he 
needn't be the same as H. Yuz Aasaf. 

The 19% century historian Hassan believes that the two are the same. He 
says that there used to be a slab on the wall of the temple on Solomon’ 
Shankaracharya hill. Its inscription talked of an Egyptian vouth who came 
to Kashmir and claimed to be a prophet. Hassan says that when the Sikhs 
ruied over Kashmir, one of them got the Writing on that slab erased. 

Aziz Kashmiri quotes Mulla Nadiri (15™ 
Kashmir who happened to be Muslim, as saving about the same wall, 
‘During [Raja Gopadatta’s} reign... the dome of the temple on top of the 
mound of Sulaiman cracked. [The Raja] deputed one of his minist 
Sulaiman, who had come from Persia, to repair it. The Hindus objected that 
he was... of another religion. During this time Hazrat Yuz Asaf from Baitul 
Muqaddas [Jerusalem] [came] to the holy Valley, proclaimed his 
prophethood... it was because of this Prophet's instructions that Sulaiman, 


century), the first historian of 


ers named 
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whom the Hindus call a completed the repairs of the dome in the 
year fifty and four. [Regardless Of which of the two main Hindu calendars 
ae followed, this would be in the first century of the Christian era. Raja 
Gopaditya’s era has been variously estimated at the 6"" and 1* sritaries 
A.D. Gopananda's reign was almost certainly between A.D. 79 and 109 
Further, on one of the stones of the flank walls encasine the stairs i 
‘necribed, “In these times Yuz Asaf proclaimed his prophethood” and inscribed 
on the other stone of the stairs that he was Yusu, Prophet of Children of 
Israel.’ 

What is eerie about this text, if authentic, is that it takes us back to 
Sandhimati [Sandeman]. The difference is that now it is Yuz Asaf, a 
contemporary of Sandhimati, who has the attributes of Christ. Personally, | 
am intrigued by the fact that Sandhimati-Arya Raj had a Guru called Isan 
(ee-san) who had saved him from crucifixion. “When he came to see his 
disciple Sandiman, the whole city marched to welcome him and no one 
remained in his house.’ (See also the chapter on ‘Srinagar City’.) The name 
Isan resembles ‘Isa,’ the Indo-Islamic variant of Jesus’ name. Isan is also the 
name of the Hindu God Shiv(a), whose wife is called, among other things, 
by the very Biblical name Sarah (pron. sa-ra). 

Vashmiri, however, delivers another clincher. He quotes Nadiri as saying, 
‘have seen in a book of Hindus that this prophet [Yuz Aasaf] was really 
Hazrat Isa [Jesus] Rui Allah...’ 

At least this explains why the hillock known today as the Shankaracharya 
hill, and in older days as the Gopadri hill or Jest (Jyesth) Laddar, is called 
the Throne of Solomon by Muslims. The Solomon of the hill is obviously 
not the Solomon of the Bible. 

Some of the teachings attributed to Yuz Aasaf are ide 
Lord Jesus. Aziz Kashmiri says that Yuz Aasaf called his gospel the Bushra, 
which is the Arabic word for a Christian ‘gospel’. Kashmiri adds that even 
Yuz Aasaf would relate the parable of the seed-sower, 

Since the 20" century, it has been made out that the Kashmiris had 
always believed that Jesus (and Moses) were buried in Kashmir, that the 
Kashmiris had always thought that they had descended from the Jews, and 
Soon. However, the encyclopadic Hassan does not mention any of this. He 
merely says that the Shias believed that H. Yuz Aasaf was a descendant of 
Imam Jafar Sadiq. We are now told that ancient and mediaeval Kashmir 
Manuscripts had specifically mentioned /sha Maseeh (Jesus, the Messiah]. 
This was never known at the popular, mass level though. . 

: However, Hassan hastens to add that enlightened persons 4 that “the 
BM of prophethood’ radiates from the grave of H. Yuz Aasat. 


ntical to those of 
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| acree. Jesus or not, all evidence indicates that a prophet lies buried at 
Rovaba And ‘prophet’ is a word that no Muslim would use loosely, 
ALF aiad. . 


In Ladakh, Nepal and China ’ ; —e 
| remember reading about a village in Japan, the emia = sae are 
Caucasoid, tall and, often, brown-haired. They claim sa . . es ae 
of Lord Jesus. Their story could be totally untrue. pu legen A an "SUS 
visits pop up in Murree and Lahore (both in Pakistan), ben Kashmir, 
Ladakh, Benares, Nepal and China. Add these dots together and VOU get g 
clearly defined and credible ‘Jesus-route’ from Palestine to China and Japan. 
No one in regions that are either north or south of that route claims that 
Jesus passed through or settled in their country. 

Around 1887, a Russian traveller called Nicholas Notovich created a Stir 
by claiming that ‘In his fourteenth year, young Issa [Jesus], the Blessed One, 
came to [the Ladakh] side of the Sindh [River Indus] and settled among 
Aryans, in the country beloved of God.’ Apparently, Jesus had ‘discourses 
with the Sudras’ which infuriated ‘the white priests’ who decided to kif| 
Issa. Jesus got to know of this and fled to Nepal. (Aziz Kashmiri, quoting 
from Notovitch’s Life of Saint Issa and from Nineteenth; ¢ entury, ) 

Notovitch claims to have found this information in the library of the 
Hemis monastery in Ladakh. One keeps hearing about this manuscript, which 
is said to have disappeared from public view since 1922. According to 
Notovitch’s Mother of All Conspiracy Theories, the Vatican got the 
manuscript whisked away. Hassnain and Levi write, ‘In 1894, the Church 
apparently the Church of England, this time] deputed a neo-convert, Ahmad 
Shah to Ladakh in the disguise of a Aakim.., to refute the findings of 
Nicolas Notovitch... [t is probable that out of the [sic] great fear of the then 
British Government in India, the Buddhist Lama [of Hemis] concealed the 
scrolls or handed over some fragments to Ahmad Shah,’ 

Apparently, Lord Jesus spent the ‘missing years.” 
twenty-nine in the East. main! y India. The Brahmins 
as “Saint Issa’ and accepted him as their ‘Buddha’. 

Fida M. Hassnain and Dahan Levi h 
They show how Lord Jesus studied 
religions during his six years in Sin 


from age thirteen to 
of Benares knew him 


ave quoted at length from Notovitch. 
Buddhism, Jainism and other eastern 
d, Benares, Kapilavastu, Rajagiri, the 
Punjab, Rajputana, Orissa and other parts of India. They £0 on to assert that 
‘the holy book of [RJevelation was the Tibetan Gospel.’ 


AZe Kashmiri says that he Saw at Hemis a sketch ‘of a Lama who, quite 
unlike other Lamas, [had) a beard. [One of the Lamas at Hemis said that 


this was a portrait of] Yashosh, the Lama who was raised two thousand 
years ago... Yashosh corresponds with Ashosh [see ‘Aish Muqam’ in the 
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chapter oO” Anafitnag’}. Yashosh is also similar to Yashoo, one of the 
of Jesus. 


Indian names 
Hassnain and Levi have photographed what they claim is an ancient 
Ladakhi mural which has crucifixes drawn on it. 


Kashmiri says that Nelson Bruknaer has written in The Second Life of 
jesus Christ that he found Buddhist manuscripts at Hemis and Samvas (near 
Lhasa, Tibet). These indicated that the coming of the Bagwa Bodhisattva 
Avalokitesvar (the white, enlightened great merciful [being] who sees 
everything) had been prophesied 500 years before the birth of Jesus. 
Apparently these manuscripts talk of this incarnation as one who ‘came 
from a foreign born of a Virgin,’ who “spoke In 


land,’ as one who “was 
parables, who spoke of ‘Amit Abha, God the Father’ and who had ‘wheel- 
like marks on his 


hand and feet’. 
Bruknaer is further quoted as saying that ‘In Jap 
this prophet regarding] 


the Father God (Amit Abha) [a 
Amida Butsu’.’ 


Kashmiri says that, in 1922. Swami Abehananda, a disciple of Sn 
Ramakrishna, translated 124 verses from the Hemis manuscript into Bengali. 
So, though the original Hemis manuscript has not been seen since, the 
Bengali translation of a portion of the manuscript might still be available. 
for conspiracy theories, especia'ly those that 
r-and omnipresent-body determined to snuff 
ast heard of the Christ through 
isolated from the rest of the world. So if there's 
n ancient, or even mediaeval, manuscript found 
indicate that the Lord had visited Ladakh or 


an, [the] teachings [of 
re] now called “Namu 


This author has little time 
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out all dissent. Howev 
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Conclusion 

If the manuscripts of the Bhavishya Maha Puran and Mullah Nadiri’s 
Tareekh-e-Kashmir have not been tampered with and if the Hemis manuscript 
exists, then there can be no doubt but that Lord Jesus had lived for at least 


a while in Kashmir and Ladakh. 
1 several languages for any 


_ Too many copies of the Rajdtaraiigini exist i 
interpolations to have been made in recent centuries. The Aayataral gin 


refers unambiguously to a Christ-like seer who was crucified by a Herod- 
like king, and who lived in and ruled over Kashmir, possibly in the | 


century A.D. 
oe sk case, there's an enormou 
ich indicates that Jesus might have com 


s amount of circumstantial evidence, 


e to Kashmir. 
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| believe that Lord Jesus ascended bodily to heaven. : herefore. 
difficult to accept that his tomb could exist anywhere In t 1e world. 
scholars like Aziz Kashmiri have made outa fairly plausible case that Ha 
Yur Aasal, who lies buried in Rozabal, might have been Lord Jesus Christ 
himself. 


Moses in Kashmir 


When they die, all good Americans go to Paris. The rest of us have tg Settle 
for heaven. Many, notably the Mughals, thought that Kashmir was heaven 
on carth. The Kashmiris themselves think of their land as being ‘a replica 
of heaven on earth’, Moses, the Prophet, was not Just good, he was One of 
the best. So, it stands to reason that he, too, would be buried in Kashmir. 

The precise location is near the tomb of Sank Bibi on the Booth Mountain 
in Bandipura, According to Aziz Kashmiri, Bandipura, which iS 34 miles 
from Srinagar, was called Bethpura in the past. | have not been able to 
confirm this, or any of the other details given in this section, from 19" 
century records, So. | mainly have Aziz Kashmiri’s word for all this. 

Francois Bernier (1620-1688) was perhaps the first to record the existence 
Of a belief that ‘Moses died in the city of Kashmir and that this took Place 
Within a league of ir’. (Srinagar was known as Shehr-e-Kashmir or the city 
of Kashmir during the 15" and 16" centuries. It would seem that some 
people still used the name when M. Bernier came visiting.) 

Actually, it was the handy Bhavishya Maha P 
first alluded to Moses, Must get the original man 
not been tampered with then its contents revolutio 
about Moses and—as we have seen Jesus. App 
land is full of the followers of the [sic] 
land of river Sarasouti,’ (P.I.A. z, 
p.2t,) 


“ran that is said to have 
uscript checked. If it has 
nise what the world knows 
arently it says, ‘The entire 
Moses with the exception of sacred 
shlok 30, quoted in Christ in Kashmir, 


3 tes the November 23, 1898, issue of the British 
Civil and Military Gazette. Lahore, as saying, ‘One of [the manuscripts 
found in South India] is an old COPY of the Book of Moses, written on a roll 
Of leather... fy Was brought from Cashmere.’ 
What the Old Tes 


lament itself records about the death of Moses is as 
follows: 


P from the plains of Moab unto the mountain of 
Nat IS Over and against Jericho. And the LORD 
lead, unto Dan. 2 And all Naph’ta-li, and the 


™ and Ma-nas'seh, and all the land of Judah, unto the 


ee ————_————— = 
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neh genie 5 Sq Moses the servant of the LORD died there tn the land 
a 6 And he buried him ina valley in the land of Moab, over against 
oe ‘ap but no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day.” 
ipeuterono” dhoed, 2; S, (, The Holy Bible, King James Version, published 
py The Gideons International, 1978, ‘The italics are all mine.) 

E}sewhere, Deuteronomy (4: 46) talks again of ‘the valley over against 
peth-peor and of fleshbon. Numbers (27: 12) mentions ‘mount A ‘a-rim’, 

Agi? Kashmiri claims that Bethpura is the old name of Bandipura. This 
ausible because Beth is the local name of River Jehlum. ‘Pura’ 
‘a all north Indian languages. Kashmiri cites authority that 
ain where the said tomb is located, is really called Nebu 
pall, He adds that Pisgah, aka Chasmagah, is a mile away from the tomb. 
Moab, he says, 1S a pasture north-east of the tomb believed to be Moses’. 
As for Heshbon, 1s a little village now called Hasbal. Mount Abarim isa 
hillock 4 miles from Moab, called Abul or Ablu by the local people. 

Kashmiri goes on to cite Nazim Sewharwi's Nigaristan-e-Kashmir to the 
effect that the ‘brothers Moses and Haroon [rested] at Haroon... The locality 
¢ famous as “Haroon” only because the prophet Haroon Is [buried] there.’ 
Srinagar has a suburb called Harwan. In Urdu ‘Harwan’ is spelt exactly the 
same as ‘Haroon’, the Muslim name for Aaron. 

Far fetched? Perhaps. For this author ‘t would be sufficient if it could be 
proved that Bandipura was ‘ndeed called Bethpura in the past. 

My findings: | decided to cross-check the facts. Several elders of Bandipura 
said that their town was called Bethpura ‘during the era of the Jews.’ But 
the elders were merely going by what they had heard: more likely from the 
media than from their ancestors. Therefore, the evidence given by them Is 
weak, 

Revenue records have a section that mentions the wajdh tasmiya [the 
‘reason for naming’ any person or place in a particular manner]. However, 
we could not find a single revenue record that confirmed this belief. 

_ The oldest extant revenue record (which dates to AD 1890) says that the 
lown took its name after its first inhabitants, the Bandey community [which 
is of a Turkish origin]. The name of the town's mediaeval founder is Hasu 
(Hasan?) Mir [again a Turkish name], who came here from Srinagar. No 
Mention of Jews or Bethpeor. 

tae ica can nol be a corruption of "B 
bins ‘ee = pers distinct meanings. Bethpura (or 

Hov iver Jehlum. 3 7 

es sa pnting the other italicised words, Ree ee 
Me above . Almost all the places mentioned in the Bi le and | piety 
seem to be there. Nebu Baal (also called Ibal and Mavwéa) ts a 


seems Pp! 
means ‘TOW 
Booth, the mount 


ethpura’ because both are full- 
Vethpura) means ‘the 
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-run, rhymes with ‘pun’]. The tomb of Shank ¢ 

bi (also Known as Dod Mouj or ‘the i 

called Booth. The so-called tomb o 
0 


hillock near [run [pron. ee 
Sank, both rhyme with ‘sunk’) Bi 
mother’) is in Bonthoo on a hillock 
Moses, too, is in Bonthoo. 

What Aziz Kashmiri identifies with the biblical ‘Afoah' js a Meador 
called ‘Mdhdb’, which ts close to ‘Athwatoo’ (and beyond the Mantrey 
meadow). 

And the mystery does not end there. A Vethpura (the name of which is 
often pronounced much like the Biblical Bethpeor) does exist in Kashm;, 
It is a pretty village in the Lasjan area, right next to Srinagar City, on the 
banks of the Jehlum. 

Note of caution: The quotes from Nadiri's book are absolute clinchers 
about the ‘Jesus in Kashmir’ theory: if they are authentic. But no one has 
seen a copy of this book in the last four hundred years. The only remnanys 
that we have of Nadiri’s work are excerpts and quotations from it in Syaq 
Ali’s history, which was written in A.D, 1579. 
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Hazratbal 


eee 


Hazratbal is one of the most venerable shrine: 


i 
es for the Muli 


aa hae * cf Fever re 
because In it 1s preserved a hair from the beard af Wuherneret tte pie 
. i a a gh bo Powe 


Prophet, often lovingly called Hazrat Muhammart, erates be te; hire, TF 
Kashmiri “bal” 1s pronounced to rhyme with the English weeds “F, 
“oull” and probably means “the banks of a lake”. A. sirns! 
Urdu word (but pronounced “haal”) means hair. This has les + 
Kashmiri writers (Indian as well as foreign) to avsume that Havrathe! reece 
“the prophet’s hair”. A better translation of the narnie of this ferns 
would be “the prophet’s lake”. 


That ‘bal’ does not refer to hair is certain. Equally definitely it teers 
‘place’. However, beyond that ‘bal’ could mean one of marry kinds of place 
such as "banks of river or lake’, ‘a place where there is a natural coring’ of 
even ‘rendezvous; a meeting place’. Hazrat is an Arabic word meaning “sir” 
or “signor”. The word ‘bal’ is of Dravidian or Shina origin. 

The Moo-e-Muqaddas (Holy Hair) was brought from Lahore to Kasten 


by Khwaja Noor-ud-Din of Ishber (or Ishawar), in 1799, during the reign o 
Aurangzeb (some writers mistakenly say Shah Jehan). In these cays 


“a 


=, 


Le 


Place where the Dargah (shrine) is presently located is said to have "esti 2 
farcen, the Sher Khan Baph. (from Tazkara-e-Auliya by Hassan Khuyern, 
the 19 century historian.) 

Festive Occasions/Display of the Relic 


ne Moo-e-Mugaddas, is exhibited (in the casket in which it has been 
Preserved) on several important occasions every year. The Gazetteer re*2%, 


“Nur 7 i 1 2 i : : re : = | wet a 
tte Nérous boats of various sizes are (on such occasions) ranged along &* 
lone Quay 


Stet ea ae ol the chen space inserening bern Or 

(ic) of Sa fice in which the relic is preserved, Sikhs, H ee nan we " 

seeing ec orien, and of all ranks and ages, are there a t ap seas 

Which the . “ing seen, the Muhammadanss crowd “— Oe seal 
© Sacred relic is exhibited, and breathe forth their aspirations, 


eee COC—t—tS 
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they touch the glass and press their lips and forehead against jt With looks 
of the most extreme awe and veneration, 
“There is also a tree near the Hazratbal, which is said to have beep 
brought as a cutting from Mecca, 
“Five or six fairs are held at the Hazratbal in the course of the Year; the 
principal one is on the Mairaj [better known as the Shab-e-Meraj-PD}, or 
the day on which Muhammad rode to heaven upon the mule [horse-PD] A} 
Borak (the Thunderer), Another great fair, held about the Ist of AULUSt, is 
called the Watul Myla, or fair of the Watuls [char-people; “Sweepers”-PD] 
because that tribe intermarry on that day. Every-one that has time comes to 
the lake, the poorer classes on foot. and a succession of feasting, singing, 
and naachineg [dancing?-PD] is kept up for forty-eight hours, and the 
entertainments are enlivened by the performances of itinerant bards.” 
The Watul Méla is a tradition that started disappearing in the 20" century, 
The Holy Relic is mainly displayed on the Jummat-ul-vida, the Eid-e-Milid. 
un-Nabi (peace be on him) and the Shab-e-Meraj. The two main Eids are 
great festivals for the shrine but not ones on which the Relic js displayed. 
Other shrines in Kashmir that Possess relics of the Holy Prophet (pbuh), 
too, display relics only on these days, These shrines are Kaabamarg, Khirram 


Sirhama and seer (all Anafitnag), Pinjoora Sahib (Pulwama) and Jenab 
sahib, Soura (Srinagar) 


4 


If you are unable to £o to Hazratbal on a festiy 
on a Friday noon (around | pm.) will be a fair su 
in very large numbers on Fridays. Exotic 
‘bread’ eaten with a paste of sweetened grain-are sold in the nearby market. 

Women are not allowed inside the sanctum. As at other Muslim shrines 
in Kashmir they look into the shrine and offer Prayers at various viewpoints 
along the walls of the shrine. All Muslim shrines in Kashmir (and elsewhere) 
are called dargdhs or ziydrats However, if a Kashmiri mentions dargah 
without specifying which one, he means Hazratbal. Do keep that in mind 


when asking for directions and when you hear bus conductors calling out 
destinations. 


€ occasion, going there 
bstitute. Devotees come 
foodstuffs-especially gigantic local 


A Brief History of the 


Imam Hussain, one of the 


Holy Relic and the Shrine' 
most venerable figures of Islam, was the son of 
Hazrat Fatima, who in turn was the daughter of Hazrat Muhammad, peace 
be on him, the Prophet of Islam. Hussain was bequeathed some relics of the 
Holy Prophet, mostly hair from the beard. 
One of these relics, the one now in Hazratbal, was passed down the 
the Holy osha’ descendant, Syed Abdullah of Mesa, (All descendants of 
the Holy Prophet are known as Syeds.) On account of some litigation that 
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Abdullah was involved in, he was stripped of his citizenship by his 
government. : | 
eels 1634, the Syed left Mecca and emigrated to Bijapur, where he was 
given a largeish estate by the Indian rulers, perhaps on account of his 
exalted ancestry. However, shortly thereafter Aurangzeb became the Muchal 
emperor and forfeited this estate, evicting Abdullah's son Syed Hamid fear 
it. 

Hamid went to Delhi to get the estate restored. There he met Khwaja 
Noor-ud-Din, a wealthy philanthropist from Srinagar. (The Khwaja is also 
known as Kh. Noor-ud-Din Aishawari, the last word often being 
mispronounced ‘Ashbarry’ or ‘Ishberi’. His ancestors had probably migrated 
fom Aishawar in Central Asia. [t 1s incorrectly believed that he was from 
Ishber, a village near the Nishat Gardens.) According to one version it was 
the Khwaja who had travelled to the Deccan from whence he obtained the 
Holy Relic from the younger Syed. 

The precise details of the transaction between the Syed and the Khwaja 
are not known. Some say that the relic was gifted to the Khwaja. Others 
have it that the Khwaja purchased it from the Syed. In any case it does seem 
certain that the Khwaja had helped Hamid in some way and had thus put 
him under his obligation. 

One source claims that the Khwaja had paid one lakh rupees to the Syed 
for the Holy Relic. (According to Sir Walter Lawrence, a 19th century 
British historian, who was obviously going by secondary sources, it was 
Syed Abdullah who gave the relic to the Khwaja. This can not be correct 
because Abdullah had died before Aurangzeb ascended to the throne.) 

The Khwaja thus became the first resident of Kashmir to receive a relic 
of the Prophet of Islam, peace be on him. In his excitement he set out for 
Kashmir, via Lahore. The Syed sent his attendant Kh. Maidanish, who had 
been the guardian of the Holy Relic, along with Kh. Noor-ud-Din. 

It was when Noor-ud-Din reached Lahore that Aurangzeb got to know 
that the Khwaja had obtained the Holy Relic. He sent soldiers to force Kh. 
Noor-ud-Din to give up the Holy Relic. The emperor then sent the relic to 
Ajmer to be kept in the shrine of Khwaja Moinuddin Chishti. The loss was 
00 much for Kh, Noor-ud-Din to bear. He died of the shock. 
es itis said, Aurangzeb had a visitation in a dream en 
iene lerot for having obtained the Holy Relic : os ae 
the Hot es confiscating it, Aurangzeb sent for Kh. Maidanish and rete a 
y Relic. On learning of Kh. Noor-ud-Din’s death, Aurangzeb arrang' 


bce Kh. Noor-ud-Din’s coffin sent to Srinagar. This was on the 10th 
latch, 1709. 
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The Holy Relic and the coffin travelled to Srinagar via Shopian and 
reached the city’s Haft Chindr area on the Sth April, 1700. 

At the time Fazil Khan was the Mughal governor of Kashmir. On 
orders the Holy Relic was kept in the Naqshband Sahib shrine Of downta 
Srinagar. But the crowds that came to see the Holy Relic were so larpe thas 
a more commodious home had to be found. The choice fell on the lakeside 
orchards (bagh) of the Mughal noble Sher Khan. (Sadiq Khan, according tg 
another account.) 


his 
Wh 


Out of deference for the public sentiment, Sher/ Sadiq Khan donated his 
huge mansion, located amidst the orchard, to house the Holy Relic. And oy 
Of respect for Kh. Noor-ud-Din, the good Khwaja was buried in the com pound 
of the Holy Relic’s new shrine, which was now given the name Hazratbal 

Kh. Noor-ud-Din had no son, so his daughter Anayat Begum, and her 
husband Khwaja Bullaqee Banday, became the keepers of the Holy Relic. 
Since the relic had to be displayed to the public on important religious 
occasions, Banday was given the task of doing so. However, the responsibility 
obviously overwhelmed Banday, who could not handle large crowds, which 
included religious elders and the power elite. So he asked a kindly person, 
Shaikh Radhoo Mohhamed Chishti to take over instead, 

Radhoo was thus the first keeper of the relic. On his death it passed back 
to Banday, who proved equal to the task this time around. 

A contemporary, Mirza Qalandar Beg, was at hand to record all these 
events in his book “#fujajiti Vasiralt”, 

Almost a hundred years later. when Kashmir was under the Pathans, it is 
said that Azad Khan, the governor of Kashmir, had doubts about the 
genuineness of the Holy Relic, as do some Muslims outside Kashmir. (Pristine 
Islam frowns at such ‘idolatry’,) 

In a fit of malice, Khan broke the glass tube that contained the Holy 
Relic. He used a (hair) tweezer to pull the Holy Relie out. Legend has it that 
then a miracle took place. Not only did the holy hair not come Out, its tip, 
which was caught in the 'weezer, started getting sucked inwards into what 
remained of the tube. 

Azad Khan later died a painful, miserable death. 


Every mosque in cold climes has a hamm4m which consists of a heated 
room (in Kashmir this is done by heating stones below the floor) and warm 
water for the wuzoo (ablutions performed before each prayer), The original 
Hammam Masjid (mosque) at Hazratbal was constructed in 1798 by Nawab 
Ahsanullah Khan of Dhaka (formerly Dacca), a noble of Kashmiri origin. 


i 
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The 1940s: The MAT takes charge 


in the 1940s, Sheikh Muhammad Abdullah, who went on to become tj 
first Prime Minister (and later Chief Minister) of independent Jammt in 
Kashmir. and his colleagues, took over the management of the er 
through the MAT (Muslim Augaf Trust). Since then a nominee of the MAT 
has normally read the Friday sermon, He happens to be a member of the 
Banday clan. The Sheikh was the Chief Trustee of the MAT, Dr, Faroog 
Abdullah, later the Chief Minister of J&K, inherited his father’sposition in 
the MAT. 


The Sheikh was enormously popular. His followers came from al] over 
rural Kashmir (and Jamma and Ladakh), and are generally known as the 
shér (lion) people, atter his title “the lion of Kashmir”. 

Those of his politico-religious rival, on the other hand, were concentrated 
in the “inner city” of Srinagar, and their leader manages the Jama Masjid. 
This group was known as the bakra (buckraa; goat) “party” because of the 
goatee beards of some of their leaders. Relations between the two gTOUpS 
used to be extremely tense and if a wife’s parents belonged to the other 
group, she would have to put up with considerable coldness from her husband 
and in-laws if there had been a sher-bakra clash recently. However, since the 


mid-1980s, relations have improved considerably, after the younger leaders 
of the two groups initiated an entente. 


The Winter of 1963/ 1964: The Relic Disappears 


On the 27th December, 1963, all of India was rocked when the Moo-e- 
Muqaddas suddenly disappeared. 


A committee of the leading religious figures of Kashmir was formed. It 
was called the Majlis-e-Amal-e-Husooli-e-Moo-e-Muqaddas (lit.: the action 
Committee for the restoration of the holy hair). The then Mirwaiz, Maulvi 


Muhammad Farooq, was its Chairman and Maulana Masoodi its Secretary 
General. 


To the Kashmiri Muslim this is the most revered symbol of Islam outside 
Mecca and Madina. A hundred thousand people, distraught at the loss, 


gathered at the Lal Chowk to seek solace in the words of Maulana Masoodi, 
who was to address them. 


Just then it started to snow. Those who had brought umbrellas along 
reached for them. But one of the speakers forbade the crowd from seeking 
NE protection of umbrellas. So the crowd listened to the Maulana for an 


Nias and a half, unmindful of the two inches of snow that gathered on their 
fads and shoulders. 


: While the Kashmiris claim that this is one of the many miracles associated 
With the Ho! 


lo y Relic, this certainly shows the discomfort they are prepared 
dure for it, 
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Th ‘etened after the | loly Relic was recovered, equally mysteriously, 
. 1 is, ' } - “ne ‘ i * 5 = ay ne = .: n % i 
a | ; vary, 1964. A committee of experts vouched for the 
on the 4th January, : 


-wamace of The relic that Ww 
cenuineness of the relic ies caai 41 Dea hin "easete 
- Minister of India, Lal Bahadur Shastri, and the 


| Degen 
then Deputy Prime | ag oe en saatuaists aang: 
wT a of Jammd and Kashmir, Shamsuddin, were present at the 
. « Nil “Lk =o tbh | ei ES am : oe - . 
aon : v2 with the members o! the Majlis (committee), leading 
7 am Muhammad Farooqui. 


as recovered, 


identification. alot _ 
saints. and the keeper of the shrine, Ghul im er 

When the Holy Relic was brought out for identification, Shamsuddjp 
“fxinted and fell on the ground” (-Hagroo). 

Sved Mirak Shah Kahshani was easily the most respected saint in all of 
Kashmir at the time. There are several legends associated with this modern 
dav saint and it was said that Allah would never deny him a wish. He was 
also said to be clairvoyant. 

Sved Mirak's testimony was an important factor in accepting the relic 
that had been recovered as the genuine object. Farooqui’s was the other 
critical vote in its favour. In the event there was unanimity that the relic was 
the original one. Among other things, there can be no doubt that the glass 
casket containing the Holy Relic was the same. 


1967: A new building 
Because of its massive following and political stature Hazratbal needed 
bigger premises. The J&K Muslim Augaf Trust built the present mosque 
and ziydrat, as well as the Hamam Masjid, in 1967. Hazratbal has since been 
housed in one of the most impressive post-war mosques anywhere in the 
world-a modern, Indo-Islamic (rather than Indo-Saracenic) building. It was 
the first shrine of importance in all of Kashmir built in this modern, pan- 
= style. (The example has been infectious, Hardly any shrine or mosque 
uilt in Kashmir after that has been in the traditional Iranian-Kashmiri style.) 
a, : ecees . 
eon secu Oe 1992, the Madinatul Aloom, a religious school in 
‘mises, its trr 7 ’ : 
a oa — library and its mosque were set on fire. This 
some damage to the Hamam Mosque. 


Events of the 1990s Occupation and Siege of 1993 


The fire w ace 

ae oe pe a+ many traumas that Hazratbal had to go through 
that turbulent decade “en the fortunes of Kashmir’s beloved shrine during 
siiiok veces murored the ups and downs of Kashmir itself, Various 
took place on a sta eonttel of the shrine in 1990. An inter-group scuffle 

On Friday, the 5 0 ra nine’s Bremises tater that year. 
centre of a major site i cae '293, the Holy Relic was once again the 
made to tamper with focal policeman reported that an attempt had been 
. One of the locks that secured the Holy Relic. 








} 


Government forces surrounded the shrine and | 
get the armed militants inside the shrine 
gol trapped inside. 

After a 32-day Siege, during which life in the urban areas of Kashmj 
came to a standstill as never before, on the 16th Slinipber: 1695, tea 
militants (and the devotees) came out of the shrine and were bee — 
custody by the police. They left their assault rifles and explosives b hi tin 
the shrine, from where the army recovered them. The white eee i 
fortunately, was bloodless. ¢ episode, 

In 1994, control of the shrine lapsed back into the militants’ hands: and 
remained with them ull the end of March 1996, Then the state police flushed 
the militants out after a prolonged encounter. Thirty-two people died in that 
incident. 


aid siege in an 


Ailempt to 
{oO surrender. i. 


Some devotees also 


However, after that the militants could not regain control of the shrine. 
The MAT moved back. It stayed there for the next seven years. 


September 2003: The government takes over from the MAT 
In September 2003 the state government assumed direct charge of Hazratbal 
and several other Muslim shrines thitherto controlled by the MAT, 
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Islam in Kashmir 


es 


The first Muslims in Kashmir 


According to a weak tradition! the first Muslims to come to Kashmir were 
two companions (suhabis) of Prophet Muhammad (pbuh). This was during 
the lifetime of the Holy Prophet (c. A.D. 570-632), when ‘Dana Datt' (or 
Daina Ditta) was said to have been the king of Kashmir. The tradition goes 
on to add that the king was so impressed by the visitors that he began to lead 
a very austere life. He also took to donating a tenth of his income from 
agriculture to the poor and needy. (This is an Islamic 


charitable practice 
called uwshr.) Howev 


er, the names of the companions are not known. Nor 
are there any historical records of their visit. Besides, none of Kashmir's 


numerous traditional histories-written by Syed Ali, Hassan or Malik Haidar- 
mentions this tradition. 


More important, no authentic history 
name during the period in question. The names of the kings of Kashmir 
from roughly A.D. 560 to 634 are: Pravarasén Il, Baladitya, Durlabh-vardan 
and Durlabhak. The kings from A.D. 634 to 733 were Chandr-pir Vajraditya, 
Tarapir, Lalitaditya | and Kuvalya-pir, None of them was called Dana Datt, 
Dana Ditta or anything similar. The king with the nearest sounding name 
was Ranaditya. Kings of this name ruled Kashmir from A.D. 219 to 519. 
But that was almost 


sta century before the companions of the Holy Prophet 
(pbuh) started taking the mission to distant lands. 


of Kashmir refers to a king of this 


: | , there is evidence. He was a Syrian, 
and the first Muslim Known to have entered Kashmir, He migrated to 
Kashmir around A.D. 712, in the entourage of Jaisiya, the defeated (Hindu) 
Prince of neighbouring Sindh. That's right: ‘neighbouring. The kingdom of 
Sindh, at that Stage, ‘ext east to Kashmir. The then Rai 0 


vaste pala the siya an estate called Shakalha. It r 
not certain that Shakalha was Within Kashmir Valley, though it was certain’) 
@ part of the kingdom of k was also in the eigth century-aroun 


he possibility of an Arab invaston. 


ended on the 
fugitive Prince Jai 


first faced 1 
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Jaisiya was s oh oF aks Today, Dahir is regarded, by Hindu and 
Muslim historians alike, as ‘the last Hindu ruler of Sindh’. He was defeated 
and killed by Muhammad-bin-Qasim, ‘the first Muslim conqueror of India’ 
However, neither Jatstya nor Hameem saw the conflict as one between 
Hindus and Muslims. Nor did they see themselves as belonging to two 
hostile religions. We know that five hundred Arab Muslims had joined 
Dahir's army. Hameem was probably the son of one of those Arab soldiers. 

Hameem was extremely close to Jaisiya. When Jaisiya fled from Sindh 
to Kashmir, he accompanied his prince. And when Jasiya died it was Hameem, 
son of Sama, who inherited the estate of Shakalha. Hameem constructed the 
first mosques in Kashmir, on land gifted by the (Hindu) Rai, who ‘much 
respected’ Hameem and bestowed ‘great honour and regard’ on him. 

Nothing is known about where Hameem's mosques might have been. The 
oldest known, surviving Islamic monument in Kashmir is Bulbul Lankar. It 
was built almost six hundred years later (around 1320) on the right bank of 
the Jehlum, just after the present Ali Kadal. It was at Bulbul Lankar that the 
first known Kashmiri converts to Islam would gather. Sultan Rinchen, his 
brother-in-law (his Queen Kota Rani's brother) Ravan Chandr and his 
commander-in-chief set the trend by accepting Islam. Ten thousand others 
followed, impressed by Syed Bilal @ Bulbul Shah's teachings. Historian 
G.M.D, Sufi writes, ‘The newly converted people, of their own accord, 
converted temples into mosques in consequence of their change of faith. 


What happened in the almost six centuries between Hameem and Bulbul 
Shah? 

In A.D. 751 the Arabs conquered Gilgit from the Chinese. A few years 
later (between 754 and 761) we hear of contacts between the king of Kashmir, 
Vajraditya-Bappiyaka., and Muslim slave traders, as well as of the introduction 
of Islamic practices in Kashmir. 

King Harsh (1089-1101) certainly employ 
officers in senior positions in his army. By the twelfth century, many Dard 
tribes had converted from Buddhism to Islam. (Dardistin and Gilgit are both 
in Pakistan-occupied Kashmir.) Around 1277, Marco Polo mentioned that 
there were Muslims in Kashmir. 


There is some debate on who the ance 
they came from. (See 'A History of Kash 
name was Shah Mirza, that he was a saint fr 
that he came over to Kashmir in 1315 durin 
or Sambha Dev!, The generous king employe 


ed ‘Turushka’ (Turkish?) Muslim 
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g the reign of King Singh Dev 
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Kashmir from 1286 to 1300. 
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as so impressed by Shah Mirza’s saintliness and talents that he 
W : 

a verv high rank. 
romoted him to a very hig - - a. 
oe king then appointed Shah Mirza's sons to senior POSItIONS jp his 
SubHtITIEAL. One of the king’s successors (presumably the other Drother) 
ae Shah Mirza's sons his ambassadors plenipotentiary. 
The first recorded conversions ; 
Thus, Islam had come to Kashmir much before 1320. around 
Rinchen and ten thousand others converted, and Islam 
state religion. 


syed Bilal Shah @ Syed Abdur Rahim Turkestani, also known as 
Shah and Syed Sharaf-ud-din, was a disciple of Shah Nematullah Wal; 
Farsi, (Some believe that it was Shah Nematullah, and not his disciple, who 
converted Rinchen to Islim.) Both belonged to the Suharwardy order of 
Sufism. (The Muslims of almost all of India, and Pakistan, as well Parts of 
Bangla Désh belong to the Chishti order. In Kashmir. however, the Qadiri 
Naqshbandi and suharwardy orders are followed.) 
Bulbul Shah was the first ofa 
to proselytise. He came from Tur 
The migration of the Sveds 
Mir Syed Ali Hamadani, the apostle of K 
of Hamadan" and ‘Ameer- 
celebrated of these Syeds, 
across the continents for t 
met 1400 saints in the p 


SO0n 


Which Vear 
Was adopted as the 


Bulby! 


long line of Syeds who Came to Kashmir 
kestan, via Baghdad. 


ashmir, better known as the "Shah 
e-Kabeer' (1314-1384) js arguably the most 
The Shah was born in Hamadan, Iran. He travelled 
Wwenty-one years, in the pursuit of knowledge. He 
rocess before he returned to Hamadan. That was 
When Timur had unleashed a reign of terror, forcing seven hundred syeds, 
led by the Shah of Hamadan. to flee to Kashmir In 1372. 

(The Syeds are descendants of Hazrat 
the prophet of Islam, through his daught 
Hazrat Ali, The Kashmiri word for ‘Sve 
Srinagar where the Syeds Settled js still 


Muhammad, Peace be upon him, 
er, Hazrat Fatima and son-in-law 
d' is 'Mal', The neighbourhood in 
Known as Malaratta,) 
| and was the first to establish a 
of Sufis. It w © belonged to the Kubrawi branch of the Suharwardy order 
dominate the . lip he this sect to Kashmir. The — 
day, 7 oe: 7 ane ar Or Srinagar, indeed Kashmir, to this 
ay. The Shah is said to hava : “Seven thousand Kashmiris to 
es ma co ae four major Shrines dedicated to the Shah: in the 
angah-e-Mu'al] (Srinagar), Tral, Doru and Shey (Ladakh). (There also 
- ae 'esser-known Shrines of the Shah.) The See ek caer ae 
taka wt 1 Kafiristan, However, he was buried in Khatlan 


Chapter 79 Islam in Kashmir in 
The Shah's i bis venens Hamadani (1372-1450). returned to 
Kashmir in 1393, accompanied by three hundred more Syeds. At the time 
sinhabhatt! Suhabhiatt was the commander-in-chief of King Sikander's sai 
and later the prime minister. ee 
Suhabhatt was extremeny lpresse by the Mir. He converted to Islim, 
raking the name Malik Sait-ud-din, He also gave the Mir his daughter, later 
named Bibi Baria, in marriage. The Mir, too, is buried in Khatlan. es 
The Syeds exchange ideas with the rishis 
By now there were more than a thousand Syeds, plus their descendants, in 
Kashmir. They exchanged ideas with Kashmir's own Muslim mystics, who 
were known as rishis/ reshis and babas. 

One of the greatest of these rishis and saints was Sheikh Nar-ud-Din 
(1377-1438; see ‘Budgam). He is regarded by almost all Kashmiris, urban 
and rural, Hindu and Muslim, as the patron saint of Kashmir. (The Kashmiri 
Pandits call him Nund Rishi and Sahajananda and accept him as one of their 
saints. ) 

The Sheikh's spiritual guide (and, some say, wet-nurse) is known to the 
Muslims as Lalla Arifa, to the Hindus as Lalleshwari, and accepted by both 
as the religious leader and guide, Lal Ded. Such was (and, to some extent, 
still is) the composite-culture of Kashmir. (The chapter on 'Budgam’, in 
particular the section on the Sheikh, mentions the progress of the Rishi 
order, especially the Sheikh's disciples.) 

The Suhabhatt Episode 

Did coercion and violence play any role at all in the conversion of the 
Kashmiris to Islim? There is unanimity among historians, Hindu, Muslim 
and British, that conversions were entirely voluntary, They were the result 
of the example of and preaching by the sufis and rishis. 

However, when it comes to the reign, and role, of King Sikander, the so- 
called ‘But Shikan' (idol breaker), this agreement suddenly breaks down. 
Almost all Muslim historians agree with G.M.D. Sufi that 'the propagation 
of Islim in Kashmir received a strong impetus in the time of Sultan Sikandar 
(1389-1413). Where they differ is about whether force was used. 

The migration of Kashmiri Pandits: Many Hindu and some colonial 
historians like Rev. Tyndale-Biscoe allege ‘that the wholesale destruction of 
temples in Kashmir was carried out by Sikandar’. The Kashmiri Pandits have 
handed down these allegations from generation to generation. They oo 


He ikander's reign of terror resulted in the mass conversion of Kashmir 
Indus, 


Many of them preferred to flee Kashmir rather than give Up aoe 
ne Pandits believe that just eleven families from their SO at 
in Kashmir during Sikander's time. They add that all the other Fane 
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ie lives. Thev remained in other Parts of 

fled the Valley in order to save es oo seit: 4 oomile-e: 
India till the great Sultan Zain-ul-Abedin (142 
COE EN aati: '. century historians like Pandit Prem 

The revisionist view: However, 20" century nis Smee a bal, 
Nath Bazaz and my friend and colleague Abdul Ahad nee . . clong 
to the revisionist school, either dismiss these allegations altoget z put 
them in the correct perspective. Since the first historian to talk about the 
destruction of idols and’ or temples was Jonaraj. the PENSION SIS QUESHON 
his credibility. Most medixval histories written by Kashmiri Muslims in the 
Persian language’ refer to King Sikander as the ‘But Shikan’ (idol breaker). 
Jonaraj wrote in Sajiskrit. It was not he who gave Sikander this Persian 
title. Besides, as we shall see later in this chapter, all subsequent accounts 
of the peaceful spread of Islam in Kashmir till 1459 are based on this 
resolutely secular historian: who was effusive in his praise of several Muslim 
kings. If we demolish him, then we lose all the evidence that he vives in 
support of the Islamist’ secularist view. Above all, no historian. Hifdé or 
Muslim, between the 15th and 19th centuries, has ever contradicted Jonaraj 
about this iconoclasm. 

Sthander was mostly a minor: Some. like G.M.D. Sufi, point out that it 


was the infant Sikander'’s commander-in-chief and, later, Prime Minister 
Suhabhatt’ Malik Saif-ud-din. who was responsible, 


Sufi says that Suhabhatt ‘a PPears to 
a few temples... (| 
old faith... Probably, in order to show 
of religious zeal js deplored b 


| | aS a minor during 
unfair to hold him responsible 

Idols made during Sikande 
of Sikander js a discoy 
a four-headed idol of 
Mandir. The eyes of 
peculiarity of the tent 

There is a two- 


almost half his reign, it does seem 
for Suhabhatt's actions. 


| rs era: The MOst stunning evidence in defence 
sy made by archxologist Jawahar Lal Bhan. This is 
Lord Brahma, Bhan found jj in Srinagar’s Ganesh 


the deity are elongated, Which, Bhan writes, is ‘2 
h century A.p 


-< ‘“' SCulptures ' 

stone sculpru = nscription in the Sarada (Sharda) script behind this 
consecrated the idol in the wt, Rastavaka, son of Rahul, the Safigh-pati, 
Was Obviously the 851 reign of Sakandara Saha’ in the year 85. This 


n year of Kashmir's Own Laukik era, It corresponds 
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to 1409. This is when Sikander was king of Kashmir. Therefore. too 
Sakandara Saha’ has to be King Sikander, the so-called idol breaker (This 
Bhan points out, is the first ‘stone sculpture so far known in Kashmir 
which has a date on It.) 

Apparently this idol was originally installed at Khrew. It was brought 


over to the said Ganesh Mandir in the Dogra period. 


Bhan goes on fo ask, ‘Why [did] Sultan Sikandar spare the temples which 
were situated within the proximity of [Srinagar] city, namely, the temple of 
Pyranadhisthana, modern Panderathan [sic], the temple of Shankarichdarya, 
etc, which are still intact??... 

Why were Sultan Sikandar and his queen buried on the remains of an 
earlier temple retaining its shape, door and even sculptural panels, including 
Dwarapalas etc’? 

Incidentally, Rahul is a Buddhist name and Sangh-pati (‘the leader of a 
group of Buddhists’) a Buddhist concept. Since at least the twentieth century 
some historians have tried to show that Hinduism and Buddhism were in 
conflict with each other, But the Rajdtarangini is full of Buddhists who 
built Hindu temples: and vice versa. This inscription also shows that there 
were Buddhists-and wealthy ones at that-in Kashmir as late as in the fifteenth 
century. This flies in the face of pop-history. according to which the 
Shankaracharya had wiped Buddhism off the face of Kashmir (indeed of all 
South Asia) in the ninth century A.D. But here, six centuries later, we wh 
a Sangh-pati called Rahul, who venerates Lord Brahma as well, Obviously, 
pop-histories are wrong. 

The correct perspective: What 
historians concede that Sikander an 
overboard. This is because contemporary h | entire Kashmiri Pandit 
no evidence to believe otherwise and because the entire | aaa 
community could not possibly have built all their customs . a . (See 
a myth, that of their en masse migration during ane ase historian 
Kashmiri Pandits' in ‘The people of Kashmir.) HoweVts ©. below) 
point out, the Hindu kings who possibly destroyed Hifida temp 
Were no better, 
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f the temples 
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the all-India level. | 
t the a ans take place only 3 ine 


3 This, incidental ly, is my own argument a oil : 
Isim were forcible, then why did mass a they take place mainly in the 
extremities of the various Muslim empires’ Why oF d <asht Vhy not aroun? 
NWFP, East Bengal, Assam, Kerala, Lakshadweep ® Lucknow 


a r, Hyderabad, 
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: S Kou 
“78 ‘Shi, 

‘stroyed and converted Into mosques after the Popular; 
definitely destroyed and ¢ ed to Islam." PuNation of thay 
particular locality converted to Islam, 


Iconoclasm before Sikander 
Medieval historians like Pandit Kalhan say that some kings like Sis 
(764-195) made ninety-nine Brahmins ‘seek death jn Water’, As y, 


x Ay , ih: lis . have 
seen, Shankar Varman (883-902) looted and cannibalised temples. Abhimany, 


Il (958-972) got his capital, including the temple of Vardhan Swami. bums 
Kalhan says that Harsh ‘despoiled’ every single lemple of its images 


'Despoilation’ included spitting, defecation and urination On these idols. I 
was Jonaraj, a Hindu and a Brahmin like Kalhan, Who recorded for US how 
Rajadev forced the 'Bhatts' (Brahmins) to disown the fact that they were 
Brahmins. Dulchu, the commander-in-chief of King Karmsen's army, 
plundered Kashmir around 1319, causing harm to innumerable gods 

We have no reason to doubt Jonaraj when he Says that during Sikander's 
era Suhabhatt broke Images' in nine specific temples (notably Martafid) as 
well as others not specified. It is also probable that all but eleven Kashmir 
Pandit families did. indeed, have to flee Kashmir because of Sikander! 
Suhabhatt. The latter is more likely to have been the villain, because Sikander 
himself had quite a few Hindus In his inner circle, including wife Shri 
Shobha Mahadevi and first minister Raj Macrey., 

However, it is also certain that the Bhatts of Maharashtra and certain 
Konkan Brahmins, who say that their ancestors Were Kashmiri, had migrated 
much before Kashmir was ruled by Muslims-possibly during the reign of 
kings like Lalitaditva, Harsh and Rajadey (1213-1236), 

So, did Hinduism and Its temples go into a sudden decline because of 
rulers like Suhabhatt/ Sikander (1389-14 13)? Or because a substantial section 
of the population had converted to Islam? Far from it. More than a century 
later, Mirza Haidar Dughlat (¢.1541-51) would £0 into raptures about the 
‘more than one hundred and fifty idol temples’ which existed ‘in and around 
Kashmir’ and Which Were ‘first and foremost among the wonders of Kashmir. 
ee (1605-27), too, Spoke of ‘lofty idol temples... still (being) 
oa re ae bce er conver 
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There are five major milestones n the history of conversions to Islam j 
Kashmir. Three of these were mainly individual missions and engin 
collective efforts. The group efforts were those of the Rishis and the Bulbul 
chah-Rinchen-Ravan Chandr group. The three most influential dividuals 
were the Shah-é-Hamadan, Sheikh Nur-ud-Din Rishi and Mir Sind dies 
traqi. (The Qadiris of Baghdad played an important role in Kishtwar.) Within 
Sheikh Nar-ud-Din Rishi's overall mission there were half a dozen sub- 
milestones, as we shall see. | 

The next major conversions after Rinchen were those made at the behest 
of the Shah-é-Hamadan, The Shah ts said to have induced thirty-seven 
thousand Kashmiris to convert to Islam some time between 1372 and 
1381." 

In both cases, the saint who convinced people to convert had come from 
outside Kashmir: from Central Asia (Turkestan and Iran), to wit. However, 
by 1400 or 1410 Islam-and Islimic mysticism-had struck such deep roots 
‘7 Kashmir that thenceforth native-born mystics (the Muslim rishis) took 
over the mission of spreading Islam. For some time both native-born rishis 
and those from outside proselytised, the former increasingly outnumbering 
the latter. This continued till, say, the 1650s (the era of Syed Farid-ud-din 
Qadiri of Baghdad came to an end around that the time). | can't think of any 
prominent Muslim missionary from abroad being active in Kashmir after 
that. Kashmir-born saints took over completely. 

The Sheikh-ul-Alam: Sheikh Nar-ud-Din Rishi was born in Kaimoh, near 
Srinagar in 1377. Not only was he the first native-born mystic to cause the 
Kashmiris to convert to Islam, to date he remains the foremost among them. 
In his case it is not only the number of people he converted that stands out 
but also their spiritual eminence. 

Bhum Sadh was already a renowned Brahmin saint, famous for - 
miracles that he would perform, before he became Bamuddin under Sheikh 
Nir-ud-Din's influence. When Bhum Sadh's followers saw that their spiritual 
leader had converted, they followed suit. 

Tuli Raind, was a prominent Hifdd leader of that era. 
Rainas of those days were mostly powerful feudal lords. 
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Raina seems to have been a man of ee oe high “arning, The converso 

- a iis followers demoralised and irritated Ty}; Raind and hi 
of Bhum Sadh and his aa WiKi damhend Is 
group enormously. (See ‘Bam Zoo in the wi 08 " nantnag.) They me 
Sheikh Nar-ud-Din to protest about his prose! seen drive. However, they 
wound up discussing the finer points of Islam instead. By the end of the 
debate Tuli Raina and his 1,200 followers converted to Islam, 

A Brahmin saint of Andarhima has been mentioned elsewhere jn this 
chapter. When he insisted on being buried the Muslim way, his followers 
took that as a signal that it was time for them to convert. Thus did another 
group conversion take place. Rupvan was one more village where Sheikh 
Nur-ud-Din Rishi persuaded a large group to join him. 

Sheikh Ntir-ud-Din's spiritual influence then crossed over to Kishtwé. 
indeed to the royalty of that region. Zia Singh belonged to the line that ruled 
Kishtwar, which is in the Jammie province. He was the next among the 
Sheikh's prominent converts. As éain-ud-din Wali he went on to acquire 
such enormous spiritual eminence that the large-hearted Sheikh would say 
Zaina’s devotion to God exceeds that of his tutor [i.e. the Sheikh himself]. 
(See ‘Aish Muqam' in the chapter on ‘Anaftnag.’) 

The Sheikh's mission crossed the gender frontier as well, Because of his 
efforts a large number of women became Muslim saints. This seems to have 
been a major trend because neither before him nor after his time were there 
sO many female saints. 

The process of conversion to Islam. 
because of the example of the 
Conversions after that 


through active proselytisation of 
rshis, went on till the eighteenth century. 
were mostly the decisions of individual seekers. 
Why did the people of Kashmir convert to Islam? 


For that matter, why did King Rinchen convert to Islam? Jonaraj, himself 4 
Kashmiri Hindu, says that (the Buddhist) Rinchen tried to become a Shaivite 
Hindu but Shri Deva Swami and other ranking Hindu priests refused {0 
accept him into their fold. Then Rinchen saw a dream in which he 
advised to accept as his Suide whoever he first saw the next day. sda 
a ne. ous to be a Turkistani saint who identified himself as * 
“i "i Who is better known in Kashmir as Bulbul Shah (d. 13- “ 
several. Th ' y a to look for deeper causes, and in Kashmir the aa 
~ Sword" (i.e, forcible Conversion) was not one of them. [ndee 
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The conversion made a real difference to the converts’ religious practices: 
sheikh Nir-ud-Din Rishf's early example and poetry tollowed the path of 
the rishis: living in the ane and meditating in caves for long periods. His 
closest aides did the same. This won them great respect among the people, 
Hifidd as well as Muslim. Hifidt) ascetics were extremely comfortable with 
the Muslim rishis' practices, because they were So similar to their own. 
Therefore. for many of them it made little difference whether they remained 
Hifdis or slid over to this form of Islam. Ishaq Khan puts it in a scholarly 
manner thus, ‘through the Rishis, [Islam] allowed the main configuration 
of pre-existing Kashmiri popular religion to adapt itself to the wider Islamic 
framework. 

Sheikh Niir-ud-Din Risht's discussion with Tuli Raina, as recorded for 
posterity, indicates that he won converts by explaining Iskim to them through 
metaphors of their existing religion. Khan says that the Rishis continued to 
qarrate the pre-Muslim "folk beliefs about creation that persisted among the 
converts. | 

Conversion in stages: For some Kashmiri families, especially those of 
learned Brahmins, conversion was not a sudden process, It took place very 
gradually, over centuries. It would begin with the copying of the verses of 
Kashmiri Muslim saints who were revered by both communities. The — 
step would be to accept the message of Islam without converting forma . 
(This kind of a thing happened all over India.) The next would be to accep 
some Muslim practices, again without converting. | - 

The Brahmin saint of Andarhama mentioned by the medizval writer oe 
Nasibuddin Ghazi was one such person. He became a close maa 
Sheikh Nar-ud-Din and was receptive to the Sheikh's ideas. When he , 
he insisted on being buried in the Islamic fashion, even though he remaine 
a Hifidd till his death. x 

The people followed their leader's example » The mae | as eal 
conversion was felt not just by his immediate ~~ entail ome 
Kashmiris who respected this Brahmin saint. They started as al ig 
If Bhum Sadh, the greatest Hifidd saint of our time, has cro 
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own subjects followed suit. However, a ee vss aid, When the 
saw this thitherto wealthy man adopt a life of extreme self-denial} ai 
austerity. | 

Sozan was a saint who belonged to the community of Weavers. Sheikh 
Nor-ud-Din converted him through religious debate. Sozan, in turn, Persuaded 
the Hifidtis of Prin Bhavan, whom he had served selflessly, to folloy his 


example. 

Spiritual leaders were persuaded by their flock: On len a group of Kashmiris 
would convert to Islim while respected Hifidd saints of that community 
would not. The newly converted Muslims would then make every effort to 
persuade their spiritual heroes to join them in Islam. This seems to have 
been something of a trend, because Sheikh NGr-ud-Din coined a proverb 
about it. 

Debate and dialogue: Tuli Rain was one of those who converted after 
a Muslim saint (in this case Sheikh Nur-ud-Din Rishi) convinced them 
through debate. Ladi Raina was the lord of the Mara: [Marwah]-Warhwan 
aréa where Kashmir borders Doda (Jammii). Sheikh Ndr-ud-Din Rishi 
convinced him not only about the Oneness of God but also about the futility 
of collecting material wealth. 

And then there were the Brahmins who were giving food and drinking 
water to departed souls by the bank of a river. This was another croup that 
the Sheikh brought into the fold of Islim through debate. He convinced 
them that it was better to feed the poor instead. — 


The disciples of Sheikh Nitir-ud-Din sought out Brahmin Saints, engaged 
them in discussions about God and succeeded in converting many of them. 

Setting an exaniple: Several People became Muslim rishis because they 
admired the piety of those who had converted to Islam. Sheikh Niir-ud-Din 
Rishi's example, of course, won him thousands of followers. Gafiga Bibi 
converted because her husband, Lankar Mal, too, had done so. (More about 
Lankar later.) 

Social service: Baba Abdullah is the best example. Not only did he 
ronstruct a number of mosques. he also got many bridges and public baths 
built. This earned him the gratitude of the people, Hifidd as well as Muslim. 
The people of Lari Bar village converted because of him. Hazrat Ganga 
Baba Rishi got 360 mosques and as many culverts built. (See 'Budgam-) 
Like Sheikh Nor-ud-Din Rishi, Ganga Baba fot thousands of trees planted, 
Baba Latif-ud-Din Qazi ‘vas another saint who served his fellow men 
selflessly. (Also see Budgam.’) | 

Seekers: Some, like Kati Pandit, came on their own. Kati had heard . 
sheikh Nir-ud-Din Rishi's Austerities, as well as of the saint's ‘sense of guill 
and feeling of sin.’ He thought that the Sheikh's example represented @ new 
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and better life” This made him seck the saint out. Kati joined the Sheikh's 
fold, with the name of Qutubuddin. =a 

The Brahmin saint Dariya Rishi was another secker. He sought out Baba 
Shukuruddin, himseH a recent convert, Who granted an interview most 
reluctantly, and only after repeated requests from Dariya. Abdul Shukur 
also originally a Hindd Brahmin, was a third. He was an admirer of Baramala 
Saheb (18th century). Ishaq Khan points out that this seeker ‘expressed his 
intention of becoming a Muslim during [Batamali Saheb's| lifetime. But ’ 
was only after the death of [Batamala Saheb] that he affirmed his faith in 
islam.’ This shows that the Muslim rishis were tin no hurry to convert. The 
seeker, too, often spent several years pondering over his decision before he 
formally converted. 

(Individual decisions to convert must have been very difficult because of 
pressures from members of the previous religion. That is why individual 
seekers spent years in internal debate. Sheikh Suleiman Kashmir is the best 
example of this. After his conversion to Islam, he earned a name for being 
able to recite the Holy Qur'an from memory. His conversion annoyed his 
older friends and relatives. They began to harass him. When the harassment 
became unbearable he went to Kolat to meet the Shah-é-Hamadan and join 
his inner circle. 

(Converting in a group, therefore, must have been much easier for all 
members of that village or caste. For that reason, decisions to convert in 
eroups were infinitely faster.) 

Absolution: At least some wealthy people, like the dissolute Lankar Mal, 
converted to Islam out of a sense of guilt and to expiate for their sins. (His 
wife, Ganga, went on to become one of Kashmir's most important Muslim 
Saints.) 

Miracles: Scholars (notably Ishaq Khan) tend to dismiss the role of 
miracles (performed by Muslim saints) in the spread of Islam. And yet 
When we go through histories such as Hassan's 19th century Tuzkard-e- 
Auliyé-é-Kashmir the unmistakeable impression is that several mass 
conversions took place when the people were overawed by some miracle 
performed by a Muslim saint. Not all of these miracles were benign. Many 
of them were painful punishments awarded to those who had done something 
Wrong. 

Bhum Sadh is one of the most prominent Kash 
—o because of miracles. When still a Hid, he got into a pools 
“ Nocud-Din Rishi about the validity a Te eeeenlant 
Made tice _ ome SET - about the Oneness of God. 

as ols present in the room start spe “ing ab mest 

miracle overwhelmed Bhum Sadh. He accepted Islam 2 


miris who converted to 
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Zia Sinvh of the Kishtwar royal amily, ay oe because OF an 
elaborate series of miracles. He fell seriously iin his carly youth, Apparently 
his mother vowed that she would convert to Ishin i her son were Cited 
Sheikh Nar-ud-Din Rishi is sad to have healed the youth, wit later ACHUired 
great spiritual tame as Zaimuiddin, (See also ‘Aish Mugdm In the chaptey bn 
‘Anaitndg.) Ladi Raind was another important disciple who had been Cured 
by the Sheikh betore his conversion. 

Rural performing artistes disseminated the message; News that the Sheikh 
had scored over Bhum Sadh in the debate started spreading: throuphout rural 
Kashmir, The finer points of the debate between the two were difficult fog 
the common man to understand, leave alone recount. It ts possible thay the 
Whole story about the idols talking about One God was a simplified way of 
saying, ‘In the debate the Sheikh's monotheism prevailed over Bhum Sadh's 
beliefs.’ 

Mories of this kind were taken from village to village by rural minstrels, 
dancers, acrobats and wandering saints—the bhdfds, the dambdels. maets 
and fagirs. 

Sheikh Nar-ud-Din's own songs became very popular all over Kashmir, 
They, too, spread the messare of [slim. 

The MiessaIVve was simple and 
Sheikh Nir-ud-Din's time, Islam 
Besides, as mentioned, the mess 
stories. 


accessible: In Kashmir, especially during 
spoke the language of the people: Kashmiri, 
age was conveyed through simple songs and 


A people ripe for conversion: PN. Mathew feels that 'the interference of 


Taftrins in Kashmir administration weakened Kashmir. The people who had 
suffered them in the hands of Taitrins and Damaras [both being powerful 
clans], were 


- ansiously looking for a Way out, when in the days of Sahadev 
the sdfis of Islim entered Kashmir. The people fell easy prey to the new 
Preachers and there was mass conversion to Islam.’ 

. Was conversion a revolt against the Caste svatem 'Brdhmanic tyranny? 
At the all-India level my research shows that the overwhelming majority of 


=o who converted were the skilled backward castes: leather workers: 
cavers, tailors, barbers, butchers and the makers of all kinds of handicrafts. 
The very poorest (e.9 


sath’ is trile of the he Scavengers) converted only in a few cases. e 
3 ) PPer Castes: the Brahmins, Rajpiits, Jats, Banids 4° 
Jains. Large-scale conversions from these castes to Islam did not take 
Nncludes Bafgla Désh and pakistan’ 
; the Hifidis who converted to eal 
the elite of what w we bad Deen stifled by the caste system. These soe 
os eat We now call the scheduled castes and some castes " 
Included in the ‘other backward castes category 
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Does this hold true of Kashmir? Or for that matter Pakistan's Balachist4n 
and North West Frontier Province? In all three cases CONVersions were near- 
total (90% OF above). So, were conversions to Islam in these three cases, 
too, a way of escaping the caste-system? At least in the case of Kashmir this 
ig not correct. In no state of undivided India did the so-called ‘untouchable’ 
population exceed twenty per cent, (Individual districts are another matter. 
In the Jammu and Kathua districts the scheduled caste population 1s much 
higher than the all-India norm, being 28% and 23% respectively. Yet these 
are the two districts of the State where the fewest conversions to Islam took 
place.) 

True, Sheikh Nir-ud-Din Rishi himself belonged to a so-called ‘low- 
caste’ before his conversion to Islam. It is also true that his poetry occasionally 
spoke out against what critics like Ishaq Khan call ‘the weight of Brahmanic 
tyranny.’ His message, with its emphasis on the dignity of labour, gave great 
comfort to the working classes. Some Brahmins even opposed his mission, 
alarmed by his success in winning converts, especially from the Hifidu elite. 

However, not only such Kashmiri Brahmins as had converted to Islam 
but also those who remained Hifidiis played an important role in popularising 
the verses of Sheikh Nir-ud-Din Rishi. They started copying the poetry of 
the saint in the Sharda (Kashmiri) script; and continued to do so till the 
seventeenth century. Thus, Brahmins who opposed the Sheikh were few 
and far between. The majority of Kashmir's Brahmins (Hifidu as well as 
newly-converted Muslim) supported him-and most enthusiastically. 

True, upward social mobility was a powerful incentive for many underclass 
Hifidds. Shanga Bibi, the female saint, for example, had been a commercial 
sex-worker before her conversion-and, later, sainthood. Sozan had been a 
weaver and, thus, a ‘low caste.’ However, the Hifidis had accepted him as 
asaint well before he became a Muslim. He seemed to have had no problems 
with the Hifidd religion. The Hifida social order, on the other hand, was a 
very different thing. 

Most importantly, Kashmiri Muslims were not above caste, either. Several 
underclass groups, especially the hanjis, dombs, dambels and maets continued 
lo languish at the bottom of the society even after conversion. Muslims from 
higher-ranking groups would not dream of marrying into these groups. But 
some ways they were better off after their conversion. They could now 
dine at feasts with elite Muslims. Besides, at least in theory they were the 
“duals of the Syeds. Hifiddism did not permit that even in theory. 
Pi eahecigs it is not at all surprising that those at the very — “a 
i am economic ladder converted almost two centuries after the elite 

: he first people to convert were the Brahmins and the Kashmin and 

“ahi castes corresponding to the highest Rajputs. Rinchen Shah was not 
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‘ust from the ruling caste, he was a Gyapo (a tiny caste that consists of 
Ladakhi royalty) Ravan Chandr, too. belonged to royalty. They converteg 
in 1319 or 1320, Ikram emphasises that Bulbul Shah converted the king ang 


several nobles (unrra) to Islam. | 

The majority of Brahmins either converted aroune ie we time or a 
few decades later. A Hifidd historian records that 2% maun s of janéy 
thread (sacred threat) were burnt when the Shah-€-Hamadan converted 
Hadas to Iskim en masse in the 1370s. Only Brahmins wear this sacred 
thread. 

The truly underprivileged boatmen of Srinagar, on the other hand, converted 
only around 1500, and had Mir Shams-ud-din Iraqi not come along their 
conversion might have taken place even later. 

So, do these conversions suggest a revolt against 'the weight of Brahmanic 
tyranny"? 

Indeed, the events recounted in the last few pages show how the Brahmins 
and the Rainds were the first to convert, Other prominent elite converts 
included the priests of the temple of Uttar, and Latifuddin, a Raina chief. 
(Today the Rainds are all seen as Brahmins. However, my own researches 
suggest that at least some of them-if not the majority-held the same status 
and professions as Rajpiits elsewhere.) What we notice is a very civilised 
process of debate and discussion, with the Brahmins listening to (and often 
seeking out) Muslim missionaries with an open mind. To explain conversions 
in Kashmir as a revolt against ‘the weight of Brahmanic tyranny’ is to devalue 
the spiritual appeal of Islim and the persuasive powers of its missionaries. 


The Spread of Shiism 


Mir Shams-ud-din Iraqi came to Kashmir from Talish (Central Asia) in 
1487. He was the next major preacher who was able to persuade ‘thousands 
of people’, particularly the Rainds, to convert. The Mir was either a Shia or 
a Noor Bakhshi 

The Noor Bakhshis are a sect that tries to find common ground between 
the Shias and the Sunnis, (See 'The advent of Islam’ and ‘Disintegration’ in 
The History of Kargil' in the volume on ‘Leh and Kargil.' It will be seen 
from those sections that the ideological ancestry of the Noor Bakhshis, and 
thus of the Mir, can be traced to the Sunni Syed Ali Hamadani. Therefore. 
rete are problems in classifying the Noor Bakhshis, and thus the Mir, 35 


Shias. In fact, the Noor Bakhsh; 
. we ) Is and the Shj ‘ae differences 0 
the issue of Muharram mourning.) =e 


7 ane ir in his ath century Jammii and Kashmir Territories that the 
oor Bakhshis were 'a division of the Baltis... [In] their mode of prayer 


they] follow rn panties - 
e se ¥ one who stands in front, which, apparently the other Shi 
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So, if the Mir was a Noor Bakhshi and not a Shia, why 
people to the Shia sect? On the face of jt this does def t 
| can only guess. Prof. M Amin Andrabi used to mention 
place in medixval times about the 
controversy raged for years. 

No one in the history of Kashmir has converted more people to the Sunni 
sect of Islam than did the Shah. Then how can there be any doubt about he 
sect that he belonged to? But doubts the ' 


re were. Many ieval scholar 
insisted that the Shah was’a Shia but propagated the ice 
was because he noticed that the Sunni sect had already struck roots in 
Kashmir. Apparently, the Shah reasoned that it was more important to spread 
[slim than any particular sect.® 


would he convert 
Cason. Therefore, 
a debate that took 
creed of the shah-é-Hamadan. This 


Could it be that the Mir had similarly decided that since the Noor Bakshis 
had no base in Kashmir the next best would be to work in the cause of 
Shism. The Mir was one of the most active Muslim missionaries in the 
history of Kashmir. Some scholars feel that in the matter of converting 
people to Islam he was even more pro-active than the Shah. To the extent 
that he actively sought converts in Srinagar, rural Budgam and some other 
parts of the Valley, this might be true. However, in terms of numbers 
converted, it would seem that the Shah had an edge. 


Sheikh Abdullah Qumi was a contemporary of the Mir, and Syed Hassan 
was the Mir's successor. These were the other two missionaries who 
helped spread Shiism in Kashmir. 

The Mir was first buried near the ImAmbara of Jadibal (Srinagar). Later 
his tomb was shifted to Chadoora (Budgém). Dr Sufi says that this was 
done 'to avoid desecration by non-Shias. 

Some prejudiced Hindu and Muslim historians of today assume that the 
Hindus and Muslims were enemies in the past. So do some Shia and Sunni 
historians about their sects. They claim that the great Sheikh Hamza 
Makhdoom (1494-1576) ‘exercised a considerable check on oS 
spread of which (through Mir Shams-ud-din Iraqi) alarmed me aan 
The Sheikh was a descendant of Chandravanshi Rajpits and a mystic oF 
Kubrawi order, 


im's 1941 classic 

6 My own conclusion, which is backed by Sheikh Neher aig bie ae 

Ab-é-Kdusar, is that the Shah was a Tafzill. This is mE nail (which sect they 

as a bridge between the Shias and Sunnis. Like the z af the Holy Prophet 

essentially lean towards) they respect all the aparrene Ali is unique among 
(pbuh). However, their extreme love and respect for Paz 


; qj ? : t 
_ Se Shah wis certainly no 
See : as. ‘Thus, the > : 

the Sunnis, and brings them close to the ands that sect. My take Is that the 


a Shia, even though he was well dispose¢ ed 1shim through the Sunni sect, 
Shah knew that it was more important 10 SPU Se the Tafzili ideology: 
Which already had struck some roots, than to work only for | 
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But things were never as black and white as that: — me _ a Vs. 
them. Baba Khalilullah, a leading Shia saint, wes om e me : of the 
political fence as Makhdoom Saheb. On the other -_ ine a S, Who 
happened to be Shias. However, the Chak sultans daug ter was married 0 
the Sunni Baihagi. Mughal emperor Jehangir's closest ally in Kashmir was 
a Shia aristocrat called Malik Haidar Chadoora. 


Proselytisation 

Today Makhdoom Saheb's mausoleum on the Hari Parbat/ Koh € méréa, 
first built in 1713, is considered one of the most powerful in all Kashmir, 
In his lifetime the saint got several mosques built in Kashmir, travelled all 
over the Valley to proselytise and was known for mystic practices such as 
holding his breath for long periods, 

In Kishtwar, Islam was mainly propagated by Syed Farid-ud-din Oadiri 
‘born c.1592 in Baghdad), his four companions and two sons. They set into 
motion a process which resulted in the majority of the people of Kishtwar 
converting to Islam. The example of Syed Farid’s son, Syed Asrar-ud-din 
(died in 1685 in Kishtwar), was an important factor. 

The most notable convert was Kirat Singh. He became the king of Kishtwar 
in 1681. Emperor Aurangzeb renamed him Sadat Yar Khan in 1687. His 
family and many of his subjects followed suit. (See also the section on 


‘Kishtwar’ in the chapter on ‘Doda’.) The main temple of Kishtwar, in the 
ee of the town, became a mosque-with the tomb of Farid-ud-din Saheb 
Insidé jt, 


Islam continued to 
Dogré (Hindu) rule. 
high office, 


gain converts in the state during Afghan and even 
oe The Afghans appointed several Kashmiri Pandits to 
a Srinagar as well as Kabul. Not one of these senior officials 
Islam in Order to obtain, or retain, his position. However, in the 


€ Pandits accepted Islam aft veined esl 
Sioni er the example of the missionaries. 
fovarein. pian: — “as a Kashmiri Pandit from Rajwer (and, later, 
Abdullah, ‘00, he became a Muslim, with the name Sheikh 


the Prime ree (WO Centuries later, his “ponymous descendant became 
The ek art and later Chief Minister, of the state. 
finest example al like Jammai and Kathua is one of the 
€vidence that Islam did te culture of our sub-continent. It is als° 
flourish. The DO _~ HOt need the sword, or even state patronage, ' 
Pulation of th 


fic; se districts was of history: 
Muslims did Nol ever rule as, through most 


of [slim in distri 
S Of the composi 
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some villages, like Sidhra, take their names from purely Islami 
The Maharaja named several important residential itd ee 
after Muslim clans and individuals, notably his own Ustad coining iin 
Thursday, to tris day. Hindus and Sikhs vastly outnumber oh le ey 
several dozen shrines of Muslim saints, eee 

Equally significantly, some powerful Hindus, including Rajpiits, converted 
to [slam even when their fellow Rajptt Hindus, the Dogras arene te pre 
‘n the 19th and early 20th centuries. - aoe 


The Rishi Movement 

in Islam, saints, priests and clergymen are expected to marry, unlike, say, 
Catholic and Buddhist monks or even some Hindu divines. And yet several 
sufi sects insist on celibacy. The (Muslim) rishis of Kashmir are one such 
sect, Khwaja Owais, who was a contemporary of Prophet Muhammad, peace 
be on him, founded what, in Kashmir, came to be called the rishi order. The 


Khwaja lived, with his mother to whom he was devoted, in a village called 
Kurun in Yemen. Such was the respect the Holy Prophet had for the Khwaja 
Yemen. When asked why, the Prophet 


that he refused to lead his army to 
(PBUH) would say, ‘The odour of God comes from Yemen. 
sufi-certainly not the first or even 


The Khwaja would have been an early 
the second, because those were Hazrat Ali and Hassan Basri respectively. 


It was Sheikh Nar-ud-Din Wali who founded in Kashmir the movement 
named after the rishis (the Safiskrit word for Hindu hermits). He wanted the 
rishis to create a society where ‘peace between neighbours and people begins 
with peace within individuals, combining the delights of solitude with manual 


labour for the community’. 
The Rishis were strict vegetarians. Like Hindu and Jain vegetarians they 
would not eat onions or garlic either. None of them drank alcohol - 
drugs. They mainly lived on wild herbs, especially the lettuce-like woP™ 
hak, which they gathered as they wandered through the woods. 
The Rish} movement was at its peak in the 16th century. According ; 
Abul Fazl, the 16th century Mughal historian, there were nearly two re YON 
tishis in Kashmir. Both Firishta and he have written that the rishis a in 
berries and the wild fruit of the mountains. The rishis mostly ye aa 
caves or at least in the woods. They would not wear more a shee 
farment, even if it were in tatters. The ris so not (0 Tf 
People unless absolutely necessary. 
In most Eastern (Hindu, Muslim, 
on pious and godly to go to extre 
N€ tishis would do this. 


his would al 


ist) religions it Is 


“ . tuddh : 
Jain and B nd sel f-abnegation. 


mes of qusterity 4 
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Abul Fazl added, ‘The most respectable people of (Kashmir) 
Rishis, who, though they do not suffer themselves to be fetered. ts 
traditions. are doubtless true worshippers of God. They revile not an - 
sect, and ask for nothing of anyone. They plant the roads With frui a 
to furnish the traveller with refreshment. They abstain from flesh, and . 
no intercourse with the other SCX, ne " 

Emperor Akbar's army was defeated by Kashmir's Chak Kings the fn 
three times that it tried to conquer Kashmir in the 1580s. The Kashmine 
believe that it were the prayers of Rishi Malu that ensured this, [p fay 
almost the entire Rishi sect had prayed for Akbar's defeat. (See also the 
section on Anaitnag district.) 

Jehangir wrote about the rishis in much the same vein as his father 
Akbar's biographer, Abul Fazl, (The Muslim rishis) have no religious 
knowledge or learning of any sort. Yet they possess simplicity and are 
without pretence. They abuse no one. They restrain the tongue of desire and 
the foot of seeking. They eat no flesh, they have no wives, and always plant 
fruit bearing trees in the fields, so that men mav benefit from them, themselves 
desiring no advantage.’ Jehangir, too, estimated their number at 2,000, 


4 


There have been some great sufi saints-even rishis-in Kashmir in the 
twentieth century. However, many scholars feel that there have been no 
genuine rishis since the 17th century, possibly the result of Akbar's hostility 
towards them. (But then again various subsequent Mughal emperors hae 
granted them lands and convents.) In the centuries that followed, such nists 
as were left were mostly ‘the guardians of the tombs of some former canonised 
saints of their order.’ 


The way of Rishis 


The Rishis did not have a codified creed. However, some medieval scholars. 
notably Mulla "Ali Raina!” recorded the essential features of their path. 
These are: 
1) The goal is to worship God. 
w) The only desire that a rishi has is to see (or come close to) Got 
iit) This is to be done by means of fasts and self-denial. - 
includes giving up sex and other sensual pleasures. Thus; a 
food is ruled out. Even the quantity of food to be — te 
be the barest minimum. This self-denial is so extreme that 
rishis do not allow themselves to talk more or sleeP jonger Or 


we Solutely necessary, This cleans up the body 35 ¥° 
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iv) They deny themselves the company of their fellow men because 
this interferes with their spiritual pursuits. And when “aa of 
them finds himself in a situation in which he js not able EG 
away from human company, he feels guilty for days on end for 
having allowed himself this indulgence. . 

Some siifi orders elsewhere, too, believe in self-denial. In India, Hifidd 
and Jain monks sometimes go to such extremes. Among the Christians, the 
Trappists arc the closest parallel. The Buddhist monastery at Rizong in Leh 
imposes almost identical austerities on its monks: including ealing just one 
meal a day and staying away from fellow men to the extent possible. 

v) Prayer is a very private affair. It is not something to do while 
others are watching. Nor are piety and mystical practices 
something to be shown off. 

vi) The rishis do not make an effort to perform miracles. However, 
because they are so exalted spiritually, they often wind up 
performing miracles during the course of their activities. 

vil) They believe that only God knows what lies inside anyone's soul. 

viii) If any material goods are given to a rishi, or to an order of rishis, 

it is ensured that these things are immediately passed on to the 
poor. 

ix) Within Isl4m a wide variety of interpretations and practices is 
possible. The rishis have their own interpretation. However, their 
practices do not go beyond the boundaries of Islam. 

Islim does not lay any great store by renunciation or extremes of 
asceticism. Initially Sheikh NGr-ud-Din Rishi spent great time in forests and 
meditating in a cave, His early poetry-and example-encouraged such austerity. 
However, later, under the influence of the Kubrawis, he gave up this rishi 
practice. His later poetry was critical of asceticism. 

Kashmiri Sufism: Distinctive Features 

There are four schools of sufism. These are the Chishti, Suharwardy, 
Qadiri and Naqshbandi orders. All the sufis of the world belong nO Oe: DF 
another of these orders. Kashmir is perhaps the only exception to this rule 
in the entire Muslim world. Many of its rishis owe allegiance to none of 
these orders, 

Some visitors from Iran once clubbed the various sul schools of = 
World into two categories: the Indian/ Pakistani way and the salle 
Iranian way. When they came to Kashmir they remarked that = ria 
seemed to represent a third approach, a third way, {uke different "2 a 
other two. The Iranian visitors noted that Kashmir sufism 7 ae . 
base but its practices are neither Iranian nor mainland Indian. However, 
anything, they are closer to Iran. 
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or instance, in mainland India flowers arc offered at tombs, ‘This doce 
not happen at the Muslim shrines of Kashmir and Iran, Most Shrines in th 
Islamic world are built around the tomb of an important saint, [p Iran, trap 
and Kashmir a turban (amama) is placed on or perched above the heag f 
the grave of the saint. [tis not so in the rest of South Asta, 

In the rest of India (including Jammu) the devotee enters (hrough the 
main door and the grave (mazar) of the saint is right in front. Thus the 
common man can fo right up ta the vrave and touch it. In Tran and Kashmir 
the grave is normally surrounded by a rectangular enclosure (guhbd), This 
enclosure is normally like a room within a larger room, Its walls are normally 
made of elegantly carved wood. Lattice-or fret-work is deliberately used jp 
these walls. That way the walls become fairly transparent and the devotee 
can see the prave(s) inside through the holes in the fretwork. The ziyarats 
of Jamma, e.g. Shahdra Sharief. do not have such enclosures. 

Incidentally, shrines are called dargahs and mazars in the rest of India, 
Pakistin and even Afghinistin, In Kashmir (and to a lesser extent in Jammd) 
they are called mostly called ziydrats, a word that is used as the verb for 
pilgrimage in many other Islamic lands. The word dargah is used in Kashmir- 
certainly in Srinagar city—to describe just one shrine, Hazratbal. The only 
shrine in Kashmir called mazar that [ can think of is Srinagar's Bat (rice) 
Mazar. In Kashmir the word mazar is mostly used to describe exclusive 
cemeteries, 

Devotees who pay homage at Kashmiri and Irani shrines are often found 
wailing. They call out loud (to God or to the patron saint) and read out their 
mundjat (supplications) for at least the people sitting next to them to heat. 
In the rest of India people pray silently, 

The Muslims of almost all of India (except Jammi and Kashmir) and 
Pakistan are Chishtis, In Kashmir and Jammia this is the only order that § 
not represented by even a single shrine, Even the Qadiris are to be four 
mainly in Jammad. 

Ate third (Kashmiri) way; Most Rishis belong to none of the four silsilas 
of sufism, This is true of Baba Réshi, Nund Rishi, Zain Shah Saheb ” 
many others, On the other hand, some Kashmiri mystics belong ' s 
aac oe — Siheb was a Suharwardy. Oe 
Nash: i Le 7 mo ane “es a Qadir, Naqshband Saheb, M vary) 

aqshbandi and Shih-é-Hamadan a Kubrawi (a sub-sect of the Suhan 
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The Islimic Shrines of Kashmir 





Some of the more important Muslim shrines of Kashmir are mentioned 
below. Most of them have been named after the patron saint, who is oftes 
(but not always) buried inside the shrine. There are more detailed notes 
about almost all these shrines in the chapters on their respective districts. 


Anafitnag 
Aish Mugaém, on the road to Pahalgam 
Baba Dawood Ghani at Vailoo 
Baba Hyder Réshi in Anafitnag town 
Baba Naseer-ud-Din Ghazi at Bijbehara. 
Bam Zoo, on the road to Pahalpam 
Harut and Marut on the Mattan karewa 
Hazrat Noor Shah Baghdadi at Kund 
Hazrat Sheikh Syed Samnani at Kulgam 
Kaba Marg 
Khiram Sirhama 
seer Hamadan, on the road to Pahalgam 
Baramulla 
Asar Sharief at Khw4j4 Saheb, Baramulld 
Baba Jangi at Shilwat, Sonawari 
Baba Réshi near Gulmarg 
Baba Shakur-ud-din Saheb at Watlab 
Baba Usman Ghani ziarat at Jahama, Baramulla 
Dastgir Saheb at Plan, Bandipore 
Dastgir Saheb at Qazi Hamam, Baramulla 
Hazrat Mir Syed Ali Hamadani, Khangah-e-Mu’ala at Sopore 


at 
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Hazrat gyltin-ul-Arifeen at Rampora, Bandipore 
Hazrat Sultan-u 
Hazrat syed Ahmed-ud-Din Saheb at Bulgam, Baramulla 
Hazrat syed Saheb at Kreert 

rmambara at Mohalla Sona Buran, Inderkote, Sondwari 
Karim Shah Sa 
Khwaja Hilal Naqgshband Saheb at Nsasbal, sonawar 
Khwaja Rahim Saheb at Chewa, Sonawari 

Sofi Satar Saheb at Chakla, Rafiabad 

Syed Ghareeb Saheb at Gund Nowgam, Sonawari 
Syed Hazrat Sultan at Kanispora 

Syed Janbaz Wall at Khanpora, Baramulla 

Syed Kirmani in Baramulla 

Syed Malik Bukhari Saheb at Nadihal, Baramulla 
Syed Muhammad Daniyal at Talarzoo, Sonawarl 
Syed Saheb at Naid Khai, Sonawari 


|-Arifeen at Tujar, Sopore 


heb at the Qadeem Idgah, Baramulla 


Budgam 
Alamdar-e-Kashmir’s ziarat at 
Babi Latif-ud-Din Qazi at Poshkar 
Hazrat Ganga Baba Rishi at Palapora (Poshkar) 
Hazrat Saleh at Khan Saheb 
Hazrat Syed Zia-ud-Din Bukhari at Kanihama 
Imambara at Budgam 
Sham Ded at Poshkar 
Sheikh Noor-ud-Din Ri 
Syed Muhammad Samri at Lassap 
Syeds Taj-ud-Din and Alla-ud-Din 


Hamchapora 


shi at Tsrar [or Chrar]-e-Sharief 


ora 
at Sikandarpora 


Kupwara 
Baba Abdullah Gazi in Kralpora Guzrail 
Mir Muhammad Ibrahim at Kanthporé, Lolab 
Parkash Akhoon in Gurht 
Zati Shah in Muqaém near Drugmulla 
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Pulhvama 
Mantaqi Saheb at Awantipur 
Akber Deen Saheb at Dadasar . 
Hazrat Ameer Kabeer Shah-é-Hamadan at Drumbal 

Sheikh Bairzid Shimnagi above Payer 

Asar Sharief at Pinjoora 

Jama Masjid at Shopian 

Shah-é-Hamadan at Tral 

Hazrat Mir Syed Muhammad Hamadani at Tral Pain 


Srinagar City 
Asar Sharief, Kalashpura 
Ali Masjid 
Aishan Saheb 
Akheon Mulla Shah 
Bat Mazar 
Batamaloo Saheb 
Bulbul Lankar 
Dastgir Saheb 
Hasanabad mosque 
Hazratbal 
Jama Masjid 
Jenab Saheb, Soura 
Khwaja Habib Ullah Attar 
Madni Saheb 
Makhdoom Saheb 
Mirza Kamil 
Nagqshband Saheb 
Naushehra 
Patther Masjid 
Rozabal 
shah-¢-Hamadan 


Srinagar district 
Lal Bab Shah at Zakora 
Qamar Saheb at Salora, Ganderbal 
Shah Sadiq Qalander at Wutta, Lar 
Wafigat Sharief at Waiigat, Kangan 
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The Kashmiri Pandits: 


Some important religious beliefs 
Ss] 


Kashmiri Shaivism 


| Pristine Hifiduism: Justice Katju writes, 'The Kashmiri Brahmans are the 
- only remnant left of the Hindus of Kashmir...[They] have shown an amazi ng 
tenacity in sticking to their Vedic and Taifitrik heritage. Their shakha [branch] 
is Kath and their [scripture] veda is Krishna Yajurveda. Their erihya sutra 
which controls their rituals is Laughakshi, which certainly goes back prior 
to the Mahabharata era.’ Katju feels that the Kashmiri Pandits are the only 
section of the Hindu community in India ‘which has kept up its Vedic and 
Tafitrik heritage in all its purity unaffected by [the reform movements of 
later centuries].' 

Kashmiri Shaivism originated around the eighth or ninth century A.D. 
and continued to develop till the twelfth century.! It tried to resolve various 
eligious and philosophical issues that older schools of Hifid thought had 
been unable to. 

The Kashmiri Pandits believe that Lord Shiv had earlier sent down sixty- 
four schools of thought (Bhairav-tafitrs). However, over the millennia these 
disappeared. mainly through disuse. So, Lord Shiv asked Durvasas, a saint, 
lo rejuvenate these systems of learning. Durvasas, in turn, delegated this 
lask to his ‘spiritual sons.' They revived the systems or schools called 
Triambaka, Amardaka and Shrinath. Kashmiri Shaivism is based on 
Triambaka. This is a ‘monistic’ philosophy, which is to say that it believes 
that reality is a unified whole and that all existing things can be ascribed to 


| The Kashmiri Overseas Association's website (Tantricism in Kashmir) by Acharya 
Dina Nath Shastri) says that the Shaivite philosophy emerged as carly as in the 
6th century. This is an interesting departure from the dates conventionally accepted, 
but no evidence has been given in support of this claim. 
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veten rejects the view that mj 

or described by a single concept oS cemes adams aie eet 
and matter are formed by, or are reat 
or principe : _— he faith, Lord Shiv revealed seventy-seven Shi, 

AS part of the revival ae ea ai see LS. cn te Mahides 
mt . a sme ‘ae ta or less echoes Moses’ experience. 
he ted visited iecani in a dream and said thai te sail aaah had been 
etched on a rock. The saint found the rock and started spreading the message 
throughout Kashmir. | - 

Kashmiri Shaivism is based on this scripture. It has also been influenced 
heavily by the TAftrik literature of the day and by the nO the Buddhists, 

Kashmiri Shaivism is also known as Northern Shaivism, Pratyabhijna 
Darshan (‘the philosophy of identification’) and Trika-shasan (the Trika 
school’). Trika means ‘three’ or 'threefold.’ Threes are auspicious In Hifiddism 
in general and Shaivism in particular. Lord Shiv belongs to the divine trinity 
(Lord Brahma and Lord Vishnd are the other two members). He carries a 
trident. The ‘three’ of Trika also alludes to the three aspects of the Divine: 
shiv (divine benevolence), shakti (power, energy) and the soul. 

The Kashmiri Pandits have, over the centuries, had a large number of 
important Guriis and saints. That is because Kashmiri Shaivism attaches 


enormous importance to meditation by devotees under 
Guris. Meditation is the 


conscious of God (Shiv). 

The Agams: There are man 
doctrines which are the 
lay down that Shiv is 
reached through yop(a) 


The Agams broadly consist of the following doctrines: i) the 
of Lord Shiv: creation, 


the supervision of 
method through which the devotee becomes 


y schools within Shaivism. The Agams are 
basis of (and are common to) all these schools. They 
the Supreme God. He accepts prayers and can be 


five powers 
3 preservation, destruction, revelation and concealment; 
ii) the three categories: pati, pashu and pasha (God, soul and bonds]; i) the 
three bonds: anav, karm and maya; Iv) the three-fold power of Lord Shiv: 
ichhd, Kriya and gyan-shakti; v) the thirty-six tattvs, or categories of existence, 
derived rom the five elements of God; vi) the need for a satgurii (true 
master) and Initiation (into religious practices); vii) the power of maifitr(a) 
(religious Incantation); viii) the four pads: charya, kriya, yog(a) and gyan." 
Tafitr(a)/ Tafitrism 


Lord Shiv has five mouths, Ishan 
Each of these Personifies 
Chit-shakti (Consciousness) 
shakti (wisdom) and Krj 


» Tatpurush, Sadyojata, Vamdev and Aghora. 
one of his five energies, which respectively are 
: Anafid-shakti (joy), Ichhd-shakti (volition), Gy’ 
ya-shakti (conduct). The science of Tafitr came 
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of the Lord's five mouths. His five energies unite w; 
Together they have enunciated the sixty 


th and Control each 
These sixty-four Bhairav-tafitrs toge 


-four Schools mentioned 


nc)? the ve . 
earlict. her make up BK 


| -ashmiri Shaivism 
nd the Trika school. ’ 
ia 


a 


What is Tafitr(a)? The word tafitr means ‘ingredient.’ 


t 
temporal power, ' 
wy M ' cc ace, 4 . ” 


also means ‘determination * 
, 1 i‘ rr ss = Inatlion 
> decisive intentions, ‘the goal’ and 'the solution.’ T : 


hese seemingly contradictory 
- meanings reveal the essence of taiitr : that it | 





E eyllables of the Saiiskrit words tanori 

| the consciousness while ‘trayati’ means ‘to liberate 

adds that tafitr is ‘a science of sexuality/ ecstasy’ that has been practiced not 
only in India and Tibet, but also in most indige 


- played down. Justice Katju writes, '[Tafitr Shastr] is 
- misunderstood subjects not only in India but throughout the w 
thought and imagination a Tafitrik is a person who dabbles | 
and mysterious rites involving visits to cremation grounds and [the] use of 
wine and women. He is feared also because he is credited with powers of 
) inflicting harm as also of bringing relief and good fortune... [The] earnest 





Inks sex with spirituality. 
‘tr is a combination of the first 
and trayati. 'Tanoti' means 


Swati Chopra” says that the word ta 


‘to expand 
the consciousness She 


nous cultures of the world. 
However, in the context of Kashmir, sexual and occult practices are 


one of the most 
orld. In popular 
n strange, awful 


Tafitrik practitioner avoids being caught in the mesh of sidhis and keeps his 
eyes fixed on his spiritual objective very often preferring anonymity.’ 
What is to be remembered is that the Tafitr Shastr is (along with Kavya, 


Natya, Vedafit and Vyakaran) one of the Dharm Shastrs (scriptures) of the 


Hindus. At least in Kashmir it is mainstream, and is not a fringe practice as 
in much of the rest of India. Most scholars agree that it is based on the Véds., 
However, a small minority of scholars says that Tafitrik practices are older 
than the Véds, At least in Kashmir they are older than mainstream Shaivism, 
Buddhism and Vaishnavism. [ 
Tafitr also aims to solve the mysteries and hidden secrets of religion. 


What does Kashmiri tafitr consist of? The various texts of Kashmiri tafitr 
(mentioned in italics) deal with a whole range of issues, which si 

1) Methods of prayer and worship: Distinctive prayers for various 
and goddesses (Dévi Rahasya), how to pray to Tripur ae 

amakéshwari Mété Vivarn), incantations to appease the nine planets (Devi 
Xahasya), directions for ceremonial prayers (Gafidharv-Tahtr) and prayers 
*r Nil Saraswati, the goddess of learning (Brihat Nil ae ) — 

i) Philosophy: The trika system of Shaivism (Malini Vijay eg 
Malini Vijay Vartikam), the principles of Shaivism (Mrigéndr T is : us 
Philosophical issues (Vamakéshwart Mata Vivarn), how Shakt . ‘ola 
yndari (Vamakéshwari Mata Vivarn) and various Shaivite cerem 

“makéshwart Mata Vivarn). 
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iil) Acquiring literary prowess. The Brihat Nil Tamer teaches how to 
become a good poet. 

iw) Methods of meditation: Various types of meditation (Gafidharv-Tajt,) 
how to purify oneself before prayers, holy chants, and yogic and Shaivite 
postures (Gafidharv-Taittr), the principles of spiritual yog(a) (Vigydn Bhaira, 
Tafirr) and types of meditation (Vigvan Bhairav Tantr). 

v) Arcane philosophical issues: The two-volume err Tafitr dwells on the 
destructive power of Lord Shiv's eye, when he is enraged. 

vi) Health and medicine: Special yogic practices for the prevention and 
cure of all kinds of illnesses (Gafidharv-Taftr) and various types of chemical 
and herbal medicines (Uddamaréshwar Tantr), 

vil) The occult: And, yes, despite what Justice Katju says, Kashmiri tai, 
deals with those other things, too: The worship of cremation-grounds (Déyj 
Rahasva), matters related to the distillation and consumption of alcohol 
(again Dévi Rahasya), meditation in truly desolate places like deserts, 
cremation-grounds, forests and remote mountains (Brihat Nil fafitr) and 
how to perform magic (Uddamaréshwar Taiitr). 


Important religious beliefs of Kashmiri Pandits 


The guardian goddesses of the Kashm 


: irt Pandits: Almost every Hifdd clan 
(kul) worships one particular 


god (dévard) or goddess (dévi). This is thei 
kul dévata (lit.: clan deity; in effect. their co tes ans 
Pandits' main Kul Dévis are Ragnya, Sharika, Jwala, and Bala Tripur Sundari. 

Mother goddesses (matrikds): Shumbh was a demon who was stunned 
by the beauty of Parvati, the mother goddess. He asked Parvati ji to marry 


him. She told the demon that she wo 
, : nat she would ‘ marry 
defeat her in battle and only marry someone who could 


| thus prove that he was a better warr: 
| By | as i Varrior than she. 
Senge pig began, in which Shumbh lost all his best warriors. 
J : : laeda to t : : ca 


The battle seemed quite une 
on the other two mothe 

Mata is a deity who ha 
Therefore, what Shy 


qual. On the one 
r goddesses: Parvati 
d emerged from Par 
mbh's army was up 


a hand was a huge army, and 
J and Kali Mata. Actually, Kali 
vati ji's body in order to help her. 

against was two forms of the 


2 ‘Can [this manifestati | 
3 on Hs : oa 
Katju speculates, oF the mother goddess) be our Sh4rika Bhawani?” Justice 


The stories are 


almost identical, even ; 
: Fi » EVEN int 1 : itty 
the same. This manifestation of the cide their details. Therefore, the two must be 


Durga Mata and Sharik4 Bhawani, eee ia ce saan 
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came goddess, and not two different goddesses, The vods found this 
unfair. 5°. the Shaktis Lanvanie energies) of the Lords Brahma, Vishna Shiv 
Kartikeya. Indr, Warah and Narsingh left the bodies of these gods and eau 
ro the battlefield to help Parvati ji. These Shaktis all became mother sides 
and were called Brahmani., Vaishnavi, Maheshwari, Kaumiari, Indrani Varahi 
and Narsingh respectively. , 


The Kashmiri Pandits worship them as Matrikas in the Yafitr prayer of 
harika Bhagwati and in the Avaran prayer of the Yafttrs of the goddesses 
Ragnya, Jwala and Bala. } 


Mahd Vidydas: These are ten goddesses: Kali, Bagla, Chinnamasta 
Bhuvaneshwari, Matangi, Kamala Dhumavati, Tripur Sundari, Tara ass 
Bhairavi. The Tafitriks worship them and their qualities. While Taftriks 
have several kinds of rituals, all of them worship Shakti (lit: power, as 
embodied by a mother goddess or Dévi). 

The Bhairavs; Now, the goddesses of Shakti can not be worshipped in 
isolation. There is a Parvati ji for each Maha Vidya. The two have to be 
worshipped together. For the same reason, there is a Bhairav for each Kul- 
Dévi of the Kashmiri Pandits. 









‘The Kul Dévi Her Bhairav 













Shariki 
wale 
‘Self-created' icons: Throughout the Himalayas (including Nepal)-and also 

some other parts of India-there are temples with swayambha (‘self-created;’ 
pron. soyambhu by the Kashmiri Pandits) icons. These are not idols made 
by any human but sacred rocks (shilds) that emerged from the earth on 
their own-or which some god or goddess had converted himself (or herself) 
into, This is true of the shrines of Sharika ji and Jwala ji as well. Their 

Icons, too, are sacred rocks. . 
Vegetarianism: Hiiidtis who eat meat are almost always apologetic (and 

subconsciously guilty) about the fact. This is especially true of Brahmins. 

ot so in Kashmir. The Kashmiri Pandits have for centuries eaten meat, fish 
and eges. Other meat-eating Hifdiis stay away from meat and eges at ee 

On religious occasions. On the contrary, the Kashmiri Pandits ea meat an 

mh during the 'Heyrat Puja’ (prayer) of the 'Khechir Mawas. - 
Almost all meat-eating Hifdis in North India abstain from meat _— 

eo the Navaratris. Those Kashmiri Pandits whee Shra ah 

oe ik Ji and Jwala ji eat meat during the Navaratris ~ bg aes 
ts for the dead on their death anniversaries) are S 
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occasions in almost all parts of India, In Kashmir meat is part of Shradh 


food as well. . 
Almost 95% of the population of the Valley of Kashmir was Mus 


lim j 
ae “4 ‘ i gen in 
1989. i.e. just before the Kashmiri Pandits’ mass-migration. Mainstream 
Islam does not frown on eating meat. Therefore, it is assumed that the tiny 


Kashmiri Pandit minority took to the Muslims’ ways. Perhaps, However, we 
must remember that the Hifidtis of several other Himalayan revions (Notably 
Nepal, Assam, Jourhian Mata [near Jammd] and, till the early 20th century, 
Jammii proper), too, sacrifice (and then eat) animals on religious Occasions, 
especially Dussehra. 

However, many Pandits, especially women, are turning vegetarian, at 
least on auspicious days, after the example of Hindus from other parts of 
India. This trend began as a trickle in the mid-20th century, but gained 
momentum only in the 1990s. 

The Kashmiri Pandits' general ‘laxness' in religious matters-and their 
fraternal relations with the Muslims: Several observers-Indian as well as 
British Raj-have commented on the general ‘laxness' of the Kashmir} Pandits 
in matters of religion. 'Intelligent Hifidis have often told me, Walter Lawrence 
Wrote, ‘that a great laxness has crept into the Hifida religion [in Kashmir] 
within the last ten years... People grumble at having to climb up the Takht- 
i-Suliman [the Shankaracharya Hill] on the day of Sheordtri... There are 
some curious facts about the Kashmir Brahmans which deserve mention. 
They are said to be extremely strict about following the rules of Brahmanism 
when they visit India, but in their own country they do things which would 
horrify the orthodox Hifdiis. They will drink water brought by a Musalman; 
they will eat food cooked on a M usalman boat; the foster-mother of Hifdd 
children is usually a Musalmani, while the foster-brother often obtains great 
power in a Hifidd household. Maharaja Gulab Singh did his utmost to stop 
the practice of drinking water brought by a Musalman, and severely interdicted 
the eating of cheese. But it was all to no effect... the Hifidas failed to 
comply with [the Maharaja's] edicts... [The Hifdiis] are flesh-eaters. An 
interesting fact about the Hifidds of Kashmir is that they worship the likeness 
of Her Majesty the Queen Empress [Victoria]. This prevails not only among 
the Pandits of the city, but also among the village Hifidds. It appears to be 


their custom to regard as divine the soverei gn de facto, but in the case of 
the emperor Aurangzeb th 


. cy made ; ; Ate liane as never 
worshipped... y an exception, and his likeness was 
(Maha-) Shivaratri 


This is the most important fest; 
| , estival of th iri Pandits-and has been S° 
all through recorded history.” omit Pandits-and 
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Antiquity’ The Nilmat Purdn (6th or 7th century A_D.. if nos earlier) and 
22 Riaidtarancini (A... 1148) both menuon Shiveraery ae 4] ee ee 
The Rajiita ang i ie o- ea85) both menidon Shivaratri as the quintessential 
festival of Kashmir Hifidis. 

The festival’ There are twelve Shivaratris in a year. The Mahashivaratr 
-s the biggest of these. (Mahashivaratri is loosely called just Shivaratri) 

Shivaratri means ‘the night of Shiv.’ On this dav Lord Shiv had come 
down to our world in order to redeem his devot f 
occasion by fasting and praying all night long. at hom 


devotees. Hifidds celebrate the 
i@ and in temples. The 
festival signifies the merger of the jiva (a person's soul) with the paramdtma 


oz 


(lit. the supreme soul.’ meaning God Himself). 

For the Kashmiri Pandits this is also the anniversary of Lord Shiv’s wedding 
with Uma (Parvati). The Pandits eat meat and fish to celebrate the festival. 
and offer meat as part of the sacred rituals. This. as we have seen, is unusual 
for a Hindi community. The Kashmiri Pandits’ justification is that the 
Bhairavs whom Lord Shiv had brought along in his wedding procession 
were no vegetarians. The Kashmiri Pandits don't want to be seen as being 
lacking in hospitality, so they serve meat and fish to us modem-day Bhairavs. 

Seasonal significance: The festival marks the end of winter and lasts 
several days. Different sects within the community celebrate it on different 
davs. Married women give presents to their mothers-in-law, especially on 
the first ‘Heyrath’ after marriage (explained on next page). They also visit 
their parents, who give them gifts. 

Spiritual significance: On this day the planets line up ina particular 
arrangement. The Hifidds believe that this injects an unusual amount of 
enerey into the human body. This increases the efficacy of prayer and 
meditation. 

Shiv is the source of everlasting happiness. On this night the devotee 
seeks to merge his identify with Lord Shiv. This helps him realise eternal 
Truth, Happiness and Beauty (satyam, shivam ane SRACAEAEND. 

Shiv, as Vasudev* points out, means ‘that which 1s not. All us-and 
evervthine else-came out of nothing, and will all go back to being nothing. 
Which means that we came out of Shiv and shall go back to Him. The 
Muslims, like the Sikhs, venerate God as the great teacher (Rashid, Ustad 
or Guri). The Hijidiis, too, see Shiv as the first and foremost teacher and 
guide. | 

When celebrated: Mahashivaratri is the night between the as 
fourteenth days of the Indian lunar month of Phagun hee sf canes 
festival is normally in late-February or the first week of ap oe Ind sad 
for the Kashmiri Pandits the festivities Start several ee i dione: 
they run through almost the entire Krishn Paksh (‘dark pes acalies 
and beyond. (‘Dark’ refers to the ‘darkness’ of the night becaus 
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rhe Kashmiri word for the Krishn Paksh is ‘gatt Pachh: 
= “merriment last 21 days. They end on the 8th day 


neht fortnight (Shukl Paksh) a 
of the ‘brign' ee abserve Mahashivaratri on the I4th day of Phagun 

Hindus ase : <o a day before, on the 13th. ‘Chaturdash’ js Hindi 
The Kashmin Pandits | hiverlti elsewhere is also called ‘Shiv Chaturdash;: 
for ‘fourteen.’ 50 Mahas! seals 4 Chaturdashi on the 13th of a month. So, ‘ 
Now one ee easieals Sandité celebrate Shiv Chaturdashi, too, but . 
en caaie Krishn paksh of Magh (Jan-Feb). On that OCCasion, 
reaige nee days, don't cook uo ea) mest - worship Lord Shiv. 

Heyrath and local adaptations: The Kashmiri panies call this festival 
'‘Heyrath.’ This name has allegedly been derived the Persian word ‘hairat’ 
(‘surprise’ or ‘astonishment). The festival is said to have got this name 
during the Afghan era in the valley. (In that case the first heyrath must have 
been celebrated in 1820, a few months after Afghan rule came to an end 
and Sikh rule began.) 

The Legend: All Kashmiris believe that snow falls in plenty on this 
auspicious occasion’, which marks the end of the worst part of winter. 
Therefore, on Shivaratri the Kashmiri Pandits sing Sona shin volun dari 
dére/ Mahardza rdza kumar hai dv (Hark! Snowflakes made of gold are 
wafting down/ Prince Shiv, the bridegroom, has come [to marry goddess 
Parvati]’). 

In the nineteenth century an Afghan administrator called Jabbar ts said 
to have persuaded the Kashmiri Pandits to celebrate the festival in Ashad 
(June-July), which ts the hottest month of the year, and when there's no 
question of snowflakes in the inhabited areas. The Kashmiri Pandits obeyed, 
and shifted Shivaratri to July that year. Then, miraculously, as if on cue, 
there was snowfall on the great day. This was a matter of ‘hairat’ for 
everyone. That is how Shivaratri got its Persian name. 

(The miracle might well have occurred. Snow is known to have fallen 
in the higher mountains-above 12,000'-in all months of the year. However, 
unt ee by that name was one Jabbar Khan, who . 
ieee ev s in 1819: too short a tenure to have allowed ) - 

ig change. The Kashmiri Pandits’ legend, however, 


‘5 on the wane. 


In all, the festivities and 


3. Whether this is a m; i thet 
ether this is a miracle or a natural phenomenon, which has to do with the ums 


ee . debated. That it snows on Shivaratri can not be. From rr 
in recent ee mene at February 2003, Kashmir went through its worst a0 
manage for drinking gen oot Kashmir were petrified about how we WOO” 
on Shivardtri da g Water in the summer. Then, on the 21st February. 200 i 
and Budgim we received so much snow and rain that many parts of Srinage 
flakes of Ae Ooded. Those snowflakes were more welcome: and useful- 
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that it was this interference with tradition that resulte 


implies : ie 
In any case, Afghan rule in Kashmir c 


famine. 
brict stint.) 
The sequence of the rituals: 


din a huge 
ame to an end with Jabbar's 


The first six days of the Krishn Paksh of Phaieun (from ‘hur ukdoh’ 
or the Ist Phagun to hur shivam’ or the 6th Phagun): i) As in all lands that 
receive SNOW, houses in Kashmir need cleaning after the long winter, So the 
first thing to be done is to clean up the house thoroughly: and decorate it 
for the festival. Hur is a Kashmiri word than means both ‘singing’ and 
whitewashing. The rituals of the first nine days all have the word hur 
prefixed to their names. i!) The next thing is to buy the things required for 
the rituals connected with this fortnight. These things include walnuts, 
utensils and Vatuk samagri (‘prayer materials to worship Watuk with’) for 
the main prayer on Shivaratri day. Till the 1940s, the walls of Kashmiri 
houses used to be smeared with a paste of clay and cow-dung. That is how 
houses in much of rural South Asia are still 'white-washed.' 

The 7th, 8th and 9th days of Phagun (‘hur sattam,' ‘hur atham’ and 
‘hur navam,' respectively): People attend night-long, congregational prayers, 
preferably in the temples of Ganpatyar, Sharika Dévi, Pokhribal (all three 
being in Srinagar) and Khir Bhawani. 

The Eighth Day (Hur Ashtami or ‘hur atham’): On this day most Kashmiri 
Pandits would (and, if in Kashmir, still do) visit the shrine of Sharika Dévi 
and the temple at Pokhribal (both in Srinagar). This is the birth anniversary 
of goddess Shariké. Those who live outside Srinagar try to make the trip to 
Sharika Dévi's shrine. If they can't, they go to the most important temple in 
the neighbourhood. 

The night of the Eighth Day: Some devotees stay up all night at 
Sharika Dévi's shrine where bands of skilled singers would, till 1989, sing 
devotional songs (bhajans) for the congregation, Devotees normally join in 
the singing. 

‘Why the all-night prayers?’ Vasudev" explains, ‘On this day the planetary 
position and the energy especially in the northern hemisphere are such that 
it is easy to move our energies upwards. To facilitate this, one should keep 
the spine vertical, and hence the tradition of staying awake throughout the 
night on Mahashivaratri.' 

Keeping the spine vertical on such occasions is also said to help us 
receive wisdom though our third eye: the eye of the mind. Once we manage 
'0 Open this eve we will be able to see Lord Shiv. 


_ The Ninth Day: Married women go to their parental home and spend the 
night there, 
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The Tenth Day: These women return to et husbands' homes. 
The 11th, 12th and 13th days of Phagun: These are three CONSeCcutiye 
auspicious days on which the Shivardatri prayers are performed, 

The 12th Day: New clay pots, with flower garlands wound around their 
rims, are arranged in a ritual order in the prayer room. 

The clay pots: Each pot stands fora Hifido deity. The two most Prominent 
pots represent Lord Shiv and Parvati ji. Two other large Pots symbolise 
Wagur and Vatuk Nath, The smaller pots stand for other deities, They too 
are prepared for formal worship. Some pots depict the Bhairavs. 

All the pots would have been baked specially for the festival. (Since the 
last decades of the 20th century some people have started using pots made 
of steel.) The pots are taken into the house, and then the prayer room 
(thokur kuth), with due ritual. They are put on a small, round grass-mat 
(Asan). The first pot taken inside is supposed to be Wagur. 

Sacred offerings of walnuts and pure water are placed in the pots, till 
they are filled to the brim. The walnuts thus get soaked. 

The deities mentioned above: Wagur was the priest who performed the 
rituals at the wedding of Lord Shiv and Parvati ji. He was also the go- 
between who took Lord Shiv's offer of marriage to Parvati ji. 

Vatuk has three possible meanings: 1) 'An assortment of various things,’ 
is the literal meaning. During the main prayer on the [3th day an ‘assortment 
of many kinds of things is used in the rituals. This could have resulted in 
one particular pot being called Vatuk. i1) During his celibate days, i.e. till 
he got married, Lord Shiv was called Vatuk Nath or Vatuk Dev. Therefore, 
on the eve of his wedding anniversary he is worshipped in this form. i) 
Vatuk Bhairav is Lord Shiv's gatekeeper. People worship him in order to 
keep him happy: because he controls access to Lord Shiv. So much so that 
Shivaratri prayers in Kashmir are also known as 'Vatuk Pdja.’ 

Parvati ji, of course, is the goddess whom Lord Shiv got married to. She 
is also called Uma. 

_ The 13th Day/ Trayodashi: This is the big day. It is called Trayodashi 
(literally ‘the 13th’). Special prayers are offered on the occasion. 

The 14th Day/ Salam: The name of this day is taken from the Arabic! 
Islamic word for ‘peace’ or ‘the peaceful one.’ This is a day for festivity: 
and almsgiving. For minstrels it used to be an opportunity to perform . 
Hifidd homes and earn some money. 

"): 


The [5th Day/ The Dunya Mavas (‘the moonless night of the walnuts ' 
This is the day after the night when the moon is at its lowest and the nigh 


at its darkest. The worship of the holy vessels reaches its finale on the [5th 
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h is known as the Dunya Mavas. The pots are then taken t 
wer or stream. Prayers are offered and the soaked walnuts are sino 4 
fom the pots. The empty pots are then immersed in the Water — 
ter. 


The soaked walnuts are later distributed to (and eaten by) members of 


> family and others present. In South India prasadam or prayer offering 
sormally consists of fresh fruit and in North and Central India of sweets 
puring Shivaratn in ashi soaked walnuts are offered. There ane aii 
theories about this. Some people see walnut kernels as symbols of the cycle 
of agriculture because, after all, they are seeds. This cycle gets renewed 
after the long winter. My theory is that they represent the seeds that the 
pekdarat (angels) had strewn all over Kashmir. (See 'A History of Kashmir.’) 

The 8th Day of the Shukl Paksh of Phagun/ Tila Atham: This is the 
last day of the Heyrath festival. The soaked walnuts and other offerings 
continue to be distributed among family and friends till this day. G.N. Raina 
records that 'a lighted earthen lamp would be placed on ari (seat made of 
grass) and [set afloat on] the river... [Children] would [make a bonfire of 
old and unusable] kangris (fire-pots) in the evening, mostly on the river- 
bank. Known as fatun fuun, in [the Kashmiri] language, the festivity was 
symbolic of the end of severe winter in Kashmir.’ 
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The most-revered shrines of Kashmiri Pandits 


Uf the temple of Sharikd Dévi [on Srinagar's Hari Parbat} is the High 
Court of the Kashmiri Pandits, then Khir Bhawani is our Supreme Court,’ 
a 19th century Kashmiri Pandit saying. 


K(s)hir Bhawani 

This is the temple that the Kashmiri Pandit community holds in the highest 
regard. It is dedicated to Ragnya Dévi. The community mostly lives outside 
Kashmir now, However, every year tens of thousands of Kashmiri Pandits 
go to Kashmir on Jeshth Ashtami (May-June) and during the autumn 
Navaratris to pray and seek Khir Bhawani’s blessings. 

The 'milk goddess’: The temple is fondly called Khir Bhawani because of 
the countless devotees who have, over the centuries, offered milk and 
‘kheer’ (rice pudding) to the sacred spring. The Pandits call it the temple of 
Tulmuld, This is the local name of Goddess Ragnya (or Raginia), who is 
an incarnation of Durga Mata. 

Location: The Khir Bhawani temple, TulmulA, ts 93, km. north of Srinagar. 
His in the Ganderbal tehsil. It is possible to go directly from the Srinagar 
airport to the shrine (approximately 25 km). The village where the shrine 
IS located is called Mahesharpora. 
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The temple: The site of the temple predates this millennium, The smal} 

Té e oe “ = rt f ki ‘ 1 is i i . 
temple, made of white marble, is located in the middle of a SPAN (or Kung 
emple, made OF ae 


alls-in an extended hexagon-have been built “TOund th 
, e 


i yi! r 5 W ’ 
or ‘sarovar’) r the spring leads to the temple. 


spring. A tiny footbridge over [Me spi soimestien this is the 
chat typifies the Kashmiri Pandit shrines of the nineteenth and Wentieth 


style cng a 
Zeethyar temple near Srinagars Grand Palace hotel is Another 


enturies. (The 
ono on vast courtyard around the temple is paved with dEVTi, the 
most expensive stone in all Kashmur. | 

The temple that that we see today is telatively recent, Maharaja Pratap 
Singh built it in 1912, Maharaja Hart Singh made some additions. 

There are clear-water streams near the temple, and many chindr (Tees in 
and around the complex. Sacred fish are found in large numbers in these 
streams, in which devotees bathe and then place offerings of flowers. rice, 
sugar and milk. 

The Legend: Sri Ram, the Hindu god, is said to have prayed to goddess 
Ragnya Dévi during his 14-year exile. He told his lieutenant. Sri Hanumin, 
that when the exile was over, he, Sri Hanuman, should shift the Devs 
(goddess') seat from Lanka. According to a variant, Sri Ram wanted to do 
this in order to deny Ravan, the demon king, the goddess’ protection, 
Therefore, this would have happened in the last year of exile. Justice Shiva 
Nath Katju’" gives a third version: "The Dévi was worshipped by [Ravan] 
in Lanka and was brought from there and installed in Tulmula after the 
defeat of [Ravan] by Shri Ram Chandraji.' 

In any case, Sri Hanuman carried out the orders. He uprooted the goddess’ 
temple from Lanka and took it to a place called Shadipord. Later, the mother 
goddess visited one Pandit Raghunath Gadroo in a dream, She indicated that 
she wanted her temple to be shifted to Tulmuli. 

The idol: Justice Katju notes, 'In the shrine in the Khir Bhawani, [the] 
Kund Dévi [goddess of the holy pond] Ragnya Bhagwati is sitting on the 
left of Her Bhairava, Bhuteshwara, and Her complexion is dark. Kall is 
Krishna-Varna [dark skinned] and has dark complexion. But as mentioned 
in the dhyan [prayer, meditation] of Ragnya Bhawani Her complexion is 
very fair, like fresh snow.’ Swami Lakshman joo Maharaj, the greatest 
believed that Ragnya Bhaws roe em pon —- 7 ms ae 
She combines in Herself he wee uenlarh Bu reseae ‘al — 

vee me aspects of two (Maha Vidyas]. 


Fairs and auspicious occasions: Ey 


| ery vear, on the occasion 0! 
Jeshth Ashtami a maj ry ) 


ail over-the ea PS is held here. Kashmiri Pandits, now ee 
of thousand f , € it a point to come here for the festival-as oe an 

S of others. For most Kashmiri Pandits this now is am oceaste 
they re-establish contact with their long-lost friends and relatives. 
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-.<tival is sO important that the government gives ev =o 

The a Sal a eacey al ree as gives everyone in Kashmir 
a day 0 | o— r. Its celebrated on the 8th day 
of the first lunar fortnight of the month of Jeth (May-June). This is ais 
to be the date on which goddess Khir Bhawani or Ragnya Dévi haa : 

3 , ad first 
“revealed herself. 
There is a arse patiering In the evening, The atmosphere is charged with 
devotion. Everyone prays before the image of the goddess. Devotees pray 
that they should merge with the Creator, who has no form, who is cue 
everywhere and who has always been there. In their hands the devotees hold 
 Jamps filled with (butter) ghee and incense sticks (dhip) as they chant their 
prayers. They light these lamps and sticks and trace circles in the air with 
Koth, in the ritual manner. Priests chant devotional hymns. The ringing of 
sacred bells heightens the mood. 

The other auspicious day to visit the temple is on the Shukla Paksh 
 Ashthami of any month, when special prayers (hawans) are performed. 
This is the eighth day of the first fortnight of every lunar month. 

The Har Ashthami day, too, 1s an auspicious time to visit this temple. On 
these Ashthamis the Hindus fast, bathe in the stream near Khir Bhawani, 
and pray at the temple inside. 

The changing colours of waters of the spring: The waters of the small 
reservoir that surround the temple come from a sacred spring. They change 
their colours from time to time. This is considered miraculous and is attributed 
to powers of the goddess. The colour of the water is examined ona particular 
auspicious day every year. It is believed that the colour indicates what the 
forthcoming year will bring for the people, (There is a similar tradition of 
examining the waters of a spring near Basohli in Jammu province.) which 
magically changes colour, turning into black, when warning of disaster. bis 
water had turned black a day before the Indian Prime Minister Indira Gandhrs 
assassination, and before the 1965 war with Pakistan. 


Taboos: Devotees do not eat meat on the days they visit the shri ne. The 
festive occasions are 


owners of the scores of shops and stalls set up on [est 
mostly Muslims. However, things offensive to vegetarians (meat, eggs, 
onions and garlic) are not sold. 

The autumn Navaratri: It is considered auspicious 
to visit the temple of their guardian goddess on ot 
(ninth) Navratri, an aarti (prayer) is held at the templc 
break their fast. On the tenth (Dussehra) day, anne 
burnt. This practice has faded away after the mass-migré 
in 1990. Devotees also visit the Sharika temple a to the 

cre is no dancing or music. Devotees only offer — 
Who is said descend to the earth during this period. 


cd 


for Kashmiri Pandits 
‘ne days. On the last 
after which people 
tc effigy was once 
tion of the Pandits 
hese nine days. 
goddess 
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ancient times. Sri Parijnanashram Swamiji, the Aq; Gy 


ats is believed to have migrated from Khir 


rink with Karla’ This venerable Kashmiri shrine has had a deep link y 
ink with Karis 3 link w 


South India since 
of the Kanara Saniss pe tee 5 Bhawan; 
to Karla more than a thousand a a jens aay during their annual 
festival, the Kanara Saraswills give the main Shiv Linga an ‘Abhishey 
(anointment) of five litres of ies fou Lae tee uaee (0 prepare ‘kheey 
(pudding) for the ‘prasad (offering). Mts Is someliings followed by an 
abhishek’ of ‘teerth’ (pilgrimage) which is taken all the way from ‘Ksheer 
Bhavani’ (Kashmir) to Karla. (Note the spelling, Which is the COPect Safiskrit 
spelling and has not got simplified over the centuries). Kanarese devotees 
put in considerable effort to carry the materials for the anointment over 
thousands of miles. Incidentally, this reinforces the theory | had alluded to 
of the light-skinned, light-eyed Saraswats of India’s West coast having gone 
there from Kashmir. (All over India Lord Shiv has a blue skin, However, 
in Kashmir his skin is white-that's right, white, and not pink or yellow, It 
is sO in several parts of Karnataka, too.) 

The Saraswats of Saurashtra, Maharashtra, Gujarat, Karnataka and Keral4 
believe that their ancestors had come from Kashmir. They worship Sharda 
Dévi. This goddess is the daughter of Lord Brahma himself and is also 
known as Saraswati, the goddess of learning and the arts. The main temple 
of Shirdi Devi is on the banks of the Kishan Ganga in what is now called 
‘Azad’ Jammt and Kashmir. 

Khir Bhawani Asthapan: This sister shrine is in a village called Tikker. 
It is on the Chowkibal Road, roughly | km from Kupward town. The annual 
festival is celebrated in the month of April-May, 

KAir Bhawani in exile: Now that the Kash 


: = miri Pandits mostly live outside 
Kashmir, a Kheer Bhawani 


temple is being set up in Jammd. 
The Shariki Dévi Shrine 
— - also known as the shrine of Chakreshwari, Sharikd Parbat, Sharikd 
at an, - P radyuman Peeth, the Shakti-Peeth, the Sharikd-Peeth, Shri 
axram, the Siddapeeth, Tripur Sundari, Mahd Tripursundari and 


co the shrine is located on the western slope of the Hari 
Péidshahi Senne en wt away from Makhdoom Sdheb and Chhatti 


Jagadamba Sharika Bhagwat; ; | 
wati i | naktt, 
the mother goddess. 'J Bwalt is one of the many forms of Mahashakti 


title of Goddess Pia deal es means ‘the mother of the world.’ ‘It is the 
| . : In ca 1 | fea ’ P E F r | "I t rT 
‘Bhagwati’ me her manifestations, of which Sharika 1s one 


ans ‘goddess’ La a acVachakit’ 
means ‘the great a Hess’ and Sharika is her personal name. 'Mahashakt 


a human form in ee Or ‘the great power.' This divine energy assumes 
‘ Fhik the shape of Goddess Durga and her various incarnations: 

Is ite : | : 

the literal meaning. It actually means ‘the mother of all creation. 
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7 Kashmir, Shdrikd ji is also known as Mar (which. a explained 
nee i ‘hia: enunnh ' ~ bt ae my SAP AINCS 
as the bird or the mynah’ The Kashmiri Mandir 


a Kashmit ism Srinagae’s: Thar Parkas 
—e—r 


above, 
believe that hey home 
sible “ey. She js se them ‘he is the yuardian. 
cadless’ of Srinagar City, She is also then Ishit-Dewi (lavourite roddess) 
i, we - : : bps i Hh fy | : 

Goddess Sharikd has cighteen: arms (asht-dash-b]h jaja: 


pandits drop the [h] sound). She thus combines in hersett 
of Lord Vishina, 


Ihe Kashmiri 
Ol nine incarnations 


There are two possible meanings of the "Hari" in Hart Parhat. That it 
means Vishnt, the Hindu God, would have been a fair explanation if the 
word had been pronounced the central Indian way ("hurry"), However, in 
Kashmir the word is pronounced "herr", which is the Kashmiri word for the 
Indian mynah (a bird). 

It is certain that the hill was once called Sharikd Parbat. Sh4rik’ is the 
Saiiskrit equivalent of “herr”, Inside the shrine is a large stone (a shila). It 
represents Para Devi, the goddess of the shrine, Some writers feel that this 
could be the very stone that goddess Shiriké had dropped into the lake. That 
is not possible because that the entire hill is supposed to be an enlarged 
version of that divine stone. (See also 'A History of Kashmir’ for more 
about the goddess Sharika.) 

This is the second most revered shrine of the Kashmiri Pandits in all 
Kashmir and the most important one in Srinagar. It is arguably as old as 
human settlement in Kashmir, The Kashmiri Pandits believe that by praying 
often enough at the shrine one can get whatever one has been praying for. 
Devotees go there for the more intense forms of Hindu prayer. 

A Government of India document points out, "There is no regular temple? 
at this place but the site where the goddess is believed to have revealed 
herself is pigmented and held in high esteem. 


For the convenience of pilgrims, steps made of chiselled stones have 
been built right from the foot of the hill to the site of the shrine which 
Would otherwise involve a tiresome uphill journey of several hundred feet. 

Mystical geometric patterns: There is no regular idol either.” Instead, 
there is a holy rock (shila) on which a mystic pattern has been etched. This 
's the Shri-chakr (or Mahd-shri-yaittr), It consists of a dot around which 
“itcles and triangles have been drawn, These mystic geometric lines, and 


. | sat 
; There is a smart, modem, temple-like concrete canopy there, even cn ene 
regular’ temple, 


6 a ii = . E a + of an 
a Vilasta’ website suggests that there used to be a centuries old idol 
leNteey 


st i | ais it ma % 
armed here, which was ‘stolen by some miscreants.’ Be that y 


; : net MNO iction of 
re rock with the mystic patterns is the original and mast important depic 
© Evddess, 
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. IS Calleg 
is sometimes called Shri Chakram 


- (Chaky 


not an idol, pe 
Chakreshwari and her shrine 
literally means ‘the circle.’) | | | 

Opinder Ambardar'"’ writes, It IS perhaps a = 5 Goddess Shrichakrs 
that the capital city of Kashmir ts said to have crive Its name Of Srinagar 
(Shrinagra).’ (Chakr, chakra and chakram are variants of the same Word ) 
He adds. ‘The Shrichakra is a symbolic representation of the cosmic Union 
of Lord Shiva and Shakti. The Shrichakra is the most famous ‘Yantra 
[instrument] and Yantra 1s indispensable i the Tafitra [mystic] Worship, 
Every Goddess is represented by an individual ‘Yantra.’ [A]mong al} the 
Yantras, the most famous and venerated one is the ‘Shri-yantra’. The yantr, 
inscribed with specific mantras represents the Divine Mother, who iS the 
cause of creation. sustenance and dissolution of the Cosmos.’ 

Thus, the chakr of the shrine indicates that it is a tafitric (occult) shrine. 
T.N. Moza™ says, ‘A hymn from the famous “Rudra Yamala Taifitra” sums 
up the nature of Shri Chakram [which is] engraved on marble plates. When 
translated [it] reads, "The point, the triangle, the group of eight triangles, 
two groups of 10 triangles, the group of 14 triangles, the eight-petalled 
lotus, the 16-petalled lotus, three circles and the quadrangular ramparts all 
[aJround constitute in [sic] Shri Chakram of the Supreme Dévi. It is through 
Sadhna and Bhakti that one reaches the state of Samadhi. The awakening 
of the Kundalini Shakti depends on the fervent pursuit of Sadhna. Through 
Bhakti one’s Kundalini Shakti is awakened. Abhinav Gupta has given first 
place to Bhakti for God realization." 

Best time of the day: Devout Kashmiri Pandits would go to the temple 
early in the morning, shortly after daybreak, 

Prayers offered, especially at daybreak: The Kashmiri Pandits would 
recite Safiskrit verses in praise of Durga Mata, the same as in the rest of 
India. These include the Sharika Mahatmya and Shakt Shastr verses, which 
are found in pan-Indian texts but are referred specifically to this shrine. 

Ausp icious days of the year/ festivals: The most important days for 
community-prayers (and festivity) at the shrine are- 

Hord Ashtami or Hur Athum: This is the Ashtami (the eighth day) of the 
Xnishn Paksh (‘dark fortnight’) of the month of Phagun [Feb-March]. 
lie sevinide a the month of Ashad [June-July]: Har Satum oe als 
day). ‘v7 Har Athum (Ashtami) and Har Navum (Navmi/ th 
: ao on ee Navmi) is the birth anniversary of yee La 
had dropped a ay, a few thousand years ago, that the bir : 

PPed a divine stone on the demons that lived in the lake 
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on this peheee Is called the ‘taher-charvan’ 
rination of boiled rice and the liver of lambs “van. This is a 

com : ss & oy = = a of at wee 

ditionally, il Mahachandi ‘ arya (lit.: the erand ritual 


| rec! 4 tart nes faver fr : 

reat other Goddess’) would be performed on the three deen the 
: ; coc: tegee Nay oo } ays leading 

the all-important Har Navum. The prayer would begin on the Har Sat 

: as dr Satum, 


is grand finale would oe on the Nar Navum, when a lamb called the Rajé 
Kath would be ritually mneenieae = more recent times (the second half 
she oth century), the all-night singing of devotional songs about Sh ; 
d Har-Navum at the shrine, iat 


(fering made 


a vaaike arika ji 

The other auspicious days are a) Navreh (the New Year Day of the 
Kashmir! Pandits), which occurs during the month of Magh (Mar-Apr); and 
b) the nine Navrdtrd days (Nav-Durgah),. a sii 

The parikramd' (circumambulation) route: \t is considered particularly 
devout to go around the temple (indeed, around the entire hill) during the 
month of Magh. This circumambulation (locally called ‘prakrum’) would 
begin at the Ganishon (Ganesh) temple and end at the Kathi Darwaza. The 
devotee can choose either of two routes: along the wall that encloses the old 
city or along the bottom of the hill. Between the Ganishon and the Darwaza 
ate some important places at which either prayers are offered or the devotee 
at least bows respectfully. These are, in the order in which they occur: 

i) the Satrésh’ (the seven sons of Lord Brahma, known to the rest of 
India as the Saptrishis); ii) the temple of Goddess KAli; iii) the Siddh-Peeth 
(a 1.25acre ground, which has what New Agers call powerful vortices); Iv) 
the Dévi Angan* (lit: 'the backyard of Sharika ji’): it is near this place that 
the two routes mentioned below meet; v) the thapna (establishment) of the 
bird-goddess, Hari: even here, the goddess is signified by a rock; vi) the 
thapnd of Maha Lakshmi ji, the goddess of wealth, this is somewhat above 
the thapna of Hari: vii) the Kauls’ temple, which is in front of the thapna 
of Maha Lakshmi ji; this is Kashmir's oldest Krishna temple; vili) the thapna 
of the Lord Vamdev, who is the Bhairav of Ragnya Dévi; 1x) Ragnya Devrs 
shrine at Pokhribal: it also houses a natural spring, the waters of which are 
considered holy;? x) Hanuman ji's temple. 
[the] random 


number [of 
[prophesied] 


7 ‘It is at this spot that the devotees used to ascertain their luck by 
Picking-up of some rice grains scattered on the boulder ([an] even 
grains meant that] bad [luck was on Its way] and [an] odd number 
00d luck," says Ambardar. 

Ambardar informs us, ‘The holy shrine of Shrich 
Space [which, too, is] known {as the] Devi-angan is also 
Nadu [South India].” 

Ambardar Writes, ‘A “samput yagnya’ used to 


honour of the Goddess Raghnya especially on S 
“USPicious days.” 


adjacent open 
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Opinder Amb 
greatest saints of Kas 
[this three-mile] circumam , Me 
forty days in the wee hours of the morning. 

The physical appearance of Sharikd Bhawani: In some depictions , 
Sharika Bhawani in paintings and literature, she has eighteen arms. In ie 
she is seated on a lion and her clothes are all red. Vamdev, who jg - 
Bhairav, is normally shown next to her. Some ancient texts cal] her the 
‘parrot-coloured goddess, 

Sharikd ji's temple in exile: Now that the Kashmiri Pandits Mostly Ijve 
_ Kashmir, a Sharika temple is being set up in Faridabad (a Suburb of 
Delhi). 


Zeethyar 


The temple of Jeshtha/ Zeshtha Devi is situated behind the Grand Palace 
Hotel, between it and the Raj Bhawan. The Kashmiri Pandits have an 
Interesting love-ignore relationship with it. On the one hand they regard it 
as one of their most important temples. They visit it at least once a year 
On the other hand, many (if not all) Kashmiri Pandits feel that visits to this 
serene temple bring bad luck. Therefore, many of them tend to avoid the 
wane cook i. eee Indian Emperor Ashok, is said to have 
te | uilt an earlier structure at thi because 
the architecture of the present temple j i <i o ae 
very early-20" century (at bec 0 tos a quite undistinguished and looks 
once grand and bare. The ma le j Se a seus ne 
mountain. But it is on the bare - ane ey up the vast Zaberwan 
. treeless side of the mountain. 


The temple is smal 
mall, and set in tl 1 
: : ; 1 middle o ank same 
lines as Khir Bhawani. The famil SE ater nk: on Oe 


° FeS mas sigan ‘ ie 
their decision, stly migrated, the priests have been reconsidering 


Incidentally, the hill 
an 


cient time that the Shankaracharya temple is built on was, IM 
dedicated to 
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the a i sotit (or Zesth) Lidder. | suspect that it wa 

| Boddess as the Zecthydr temple. 

(Mahi-) Shivaratri: 

Prof. Neerja Mattoo a 

It ‘en rat’ OF “the ni 
t be linked to 


Other theories (and details) 

ce that the word Hérag (hayrath) actually mean 

the : the Lord [Shiv]." It is too ancient a concept 
actions of some 9th century A.D. Govemor. 
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chapter 3! 

The First Day of the dark fortnight of Shivara 
phagun) is called Hur ukdoh. 

The Tenth Day 18 called Dyar (money) ddhan,” It is a dav f 
for stakes, much like Diwali elsewhere in India. Today the uae eae 
jo it with playing cards. Before the advent of cards they a sae 

4 J aved WIHT 


Iri (i.e. of the month of 


cowrles. 
The Eleventh Day ts called Gadka (fish). On this d : 
oe SN). Jay ugh : 
urchased to last a fortnight. , oe ee 

The Twelfth Day is the Waeur Baha. 

The Thirteenth Day is known as Hérat Truvdh. 

On the Eighth Day of the Shukl Paksh (the bright fortnight), lamps are 
also lit in various parts o1 the house: at the main gate, in the kitchen, by 
the well and in the prayer room. | ss 

Regarding why soaked walnuts are given to friends on the Dunya Mavas, 
Mrs. Neerja Mattoo’s theory is that at that time of the year fresh fruits are 
not available. 
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vy The Shivardtri section is based, apart from prim 
knowledgeable Kashmiri Pandits, on- Shivardtri: Night of Bliss” by Prof. ON 
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‘Kashmir Tantrism’ by Justice Shiva Nath Katju 
« material from the 


XXXV (2001-2002): I gathered th 
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¢ are not clear and 
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Shiva Shrines of Kashmir 





The following places are connected with Lord Shiva. For details see . 
chapters on the respective districts. 


Anafitnag 
¢ Martand (might have been a Shiva temple). 
¢ Umuoh: Around three kilometres from Verinag. 
e Verinag 
¢ The Waheed Baba Wudar, to the west of Bijbehara. 
* See also the chapter on the ‘Sri Amarnathji Yatra’ for Seve 
more shrines connected with Lord Shiva. | 
Baramulla 
*  Gulmarg was once called Gaurimarg (the meadow of Gauri, Wil 
of Lord Shiva). 
*  Pattan: Two Shiva temples. 
Budgam 


No major Shiva shrine. 


Kupwara 


No major Shiva shrine. 
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pulwama 

° Awantipora was possibly a Shiva shrine 
Jawbrar! las 
» Payer/ Pa Yech 
» Kounsar Nag 


Srinagar city 
There are several Shiva temples in the town. The Sh 
is the most prominent. hankaracharya temple 


Srinagar district 
e Gangabal 
e Meru Vardhan 
e Nund Kol 
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The Sikh Gurus and Kashmir 


| 
a 
| 


K2themir’s cootacts with Sikhism date to Guri Nanak Dey ie. 1465) 
i. This weneradle founder of Sikhism visited Srinager with tas 


—_ = r 7 s =z - = 
+, rs S-f<7) @ ——= += 5 ji ay — 2 
‘aA! a, Sel = eS Like! a KO po llieey. 


Gut Ninzk Dev ji went on his third missionary tour (udasi) in 1516. This 


took him to Srinager, Marten 2nd a At Mattan, the great Gui 
Came upon Pandit Brehm Dds. The Pandi was one of the most distinguished 


i 
Sotcbest c-h al. a ; 
Sam SOO.53 Of ix ime. However, his Jear camming and his eminence had 


When Gurlji saw the Pandit come with a ‘hu uge stock of books’, be 
i= a4 = > +: } Ls = 
RCTS ie Following couplet, “One may reac thousands of books. with 2 


Cari | ae , 
cans aed ee ey Sumy weenie epics or fill one’s 

L2Ts WIth WOILgT: ot 
spend sierra: = of learnin a Cme msW aid Tor gen rations on an end 


one’s lasy dea OF the: yeiae studying And one mav read all one’s h fife all 

His [God's] mare But says Nanak, there is only one truth and that ah is 
Pandit Brah ¢ & cise is the conceit of an ecoistic mind!” 

it Sram Das realised that he had erred He touched the feet of D* 


Gura. He beca: 
me the 
Wes Burk at 1 Mate — Kashmiri to cOnvert to Sikhism. A guradwee 
= Entrance se in 
honour of Gur Nanak ae: Of the eponymous Hifidd pilgimes 


of the noble Gurll’s visit to ther nn On “Leh and Kareil’ has son 2 details 


that leg of his region, especially to Patther Sahib. During 
well. Mission he visited Mansarovar, Tibet, China and Ladakh * 


everthing 


1 Mr A 
J Singh's webs: 
iis b a ‘ a ; 
* slightly different translation of this V4 
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chapte! 3 
Kashmir’s first Sikh Mission 

as oo 
Sikh mission (:manjt) in Kashmir was set 


; up in Srinagar durino 
¢ Gura Amar Das, the third Gurd.. E ing 


The first 
the era © ed 

Subsequently, some seenee converts to Sikhism came under pressure 
io recite their ancestral Safiskel hymns. They complained to Gurt Arjan 
pev ji (1581-1606). the fifth Gurd. He sent Madho Sodhi to Kashmir to 
‘nctruct the Sikhs, through sermons and kirtany (prayer), on how to conduct 
their religious affairs. Sodhi was an expert in the religion. 

Guri Arjan Dev ji ts said to have visited Shadimarg in Kashmir. 

19" century records indicate that in religious matters the Sikhs of Kashmir 
came under the jurisdiction of a Bhai (brother) based in Poonch. And 
whenever this spiritual head died, the Raja of Poonch would appoint his 
successor. The Bhai would visit Kashmir every alternate year and would 
then, in the words of a British administrator, ‘collect his dues from the 
Sikhs.’ 

Guri Hargobind ji’s tour of Kashmir 

Gur Hargobind ji, the sixth Gurd (chhatta pddshah), was the next to visit 
the Valley, around 1620 (or even as late as in 1644). He seems to have come 
by the Mughal route, i.e. Gujrat-Bhimbar and the Pir Panjal Pass. He went 
back to the Punjab through Baramulla, Uri, Kathai, Dopatta, Khanda, and 
Muzaffarabad. The last four places are now in POK. Fine guridwaras? 
have been built at most of these places in his honour. These include the 
Guriidward Thana Sahib in Baramulla, the Gurdwara Parampila in Uri and 
the Guriidward Nagali Saheb in Poonch. During that tour the Guri also 
Visited Wazirabad., Mirpur and Bhimbar Rehran. 

According to some respected historians (British Raj, Hifidd and Sikh 
alike), Gurii Hargobind ji came to Kashmir with Emperor Jehangir. He set 
‘P camp at Shalimar, which was close to the emperor’s camp in the Nishat 
barden. Some Sikh historians say that Empress Noor Jehan called on Gur 

“rgobind ji at Shalimar to pay her respects. 
em Ajit Singh’ posts a caveat. He points out that Jehangir, whose 

i ie have been maintained meticulously, did not enter oe 

i ie c imbentt Panjal Pass route either in 1620 or ae in : ; 
S2)$ that ig Kashmir by the same route as the Gur. re td 

he a ishat garden had not been built till almost fifty year ea 
| ay be (00 sure about this. An unrelated account suggests that dy 
Would e“Tden in 1633, So Ajit Singh is right to the extent that Jehang 

— “S¥€ camped at the Nishat.) 


: & 
kh houses of worship. 
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+ is unlikely to have camped at Shalimar, What We 
urd “acited- and probably camped at- the site of ihe . Now 
,  urddwit [Equally certainly, TeAngt Was lodged oa 

yah-denarat (Hari Parbat), which Is only a few hundreg mets 
palace at Koh = v time that she came down to the town, Alice ‘ee 
oe ee vas the Gurii’s camp. Given the Gur(’s Cnormous standin, 
om wi of religion, it stands to reason that the empress would have 
If 

od on him. | 
gon camped in Srinagar for almost three months. Ajit Singh Writes, 
‘(The Gurii] held congregations [and] delivered discourses [in Kashmir]. At 
Srinagar, Gurii Hargobind expounded the thesis that the Guri’s treasure 
chest is for the benevolence of the poor. 

Gura Hargobind ji also met Kattu Shah, who had converted from Islam 
to Sikhism, and had taken to evangelisation. Ajit Singh adds, ‘[A] large 
“umber of Kashmiris, both Hindus and Muslims, embraced Sikhism due to 
the devoted and committed preaching by Gurd ji. He appointed Bhai Garhia 
ji to preach the Sikh religion.’ 

He initiated the *Chhatti Padshahi’ Gurddwaras of Srinagar and Baramulla. 
He also reconverted to Sikhism such Hindus who had converted to [slim 
in between. 

Historian G.M.D. Sufi says that the Gur, a refugee towards the end of 
his life, died in the Kashmir hills in 1645. However, all the other sources 
that I have consulted say that Guri Hargobind ji died on the 3™ March, 
1644, at Kiratpur (‘a city in the foothill of the Himalayas’). 


Even the G 
for sure 1s tha ' 
Chhatt! padshaht! 


The Story of Srinagar’s Guridwara Chhatti Padshahi 

A Kashmiri Brahmin called Sewa Das had converted to Sikhism. He took 
upon himself the duty of performing sewa (serving the faith and serving 
other people). He would organise religious functions and set up free kitchens 
(langars) during congregations. 

His mother Bhag Bhari was touched by her son’s dedication and devotion. 
She, too, began to chant the name of the Gurd. She wanted to meet the sixth 
Gur. However, she was too old and feeble to go over to the Punjab to do 
So. Besides, she could barely see, | 
thoughts and i na - - wee Gmarjami: he: could pia oa, i her 
devotion was seas He as going on throughout the world. ie 9 
know, And if she were a ner intentions ae, te See to meet 
her. © pray hard enough, he would come over 
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Bhag Bhari began to knit a garment for the Gurt 
name throughout the day. 


Gur Hargobind ji, the sixth Gur, was in Amritsar at the ti 
he feeling that someone In Kashmir was thinking of in ener He got 
contact him. He knew that he had to go to Kashmir, So he left An 12 iNg to 
ahore, Which was on the route to Kashmir oa 

Srinagar = a nmap: during the Guro Ss time. Bhag Bhari lived just 
outside the wall, near the Kathi Darwaz4. When the Gurd reached Srinaga 
he went straight to her house. ‘Give me the garment that you bave seen 
Lnitting for me,’ he told her. “I don’t want to wear any other clothes now.” 

This indicated to the almost-blind Bhag Bhari that it was the Gur himself 
who was talking to her. She fell at his feet. She compared his visit with 
those of the great deities and saints of India. She told him that Sri Ram had 
gone to the deep woods to meet Shabri, a poor Bhil woman, to accept half- 
eaten berries from her. Then as Sri Krishn he went to the house of Bhagat 
Biddu to eat the banana peels that the devotee gave him. As Gurf Nanak 
he went to Ahmedabad to eat the humble bread that Bhai Lallo had to offer. 
‘Now,’ she told the sixth Gurd, “you have come to me. ] am truly blessed.’ 


The Gurd drew water from the earth and gave it to Bhig Bhari to wash 
her eyes with. She did so and suddenly she was able to sce. Word of this 
miracle spread like wildfire. People began to say, ‘Look, the Guri has come 
all the way from Amritsar just to bless this old woman. Besides, he has 


cured her poor eyesight.’ 

Bhag Bhari had a very advanced spirituality. She knew that she was 
going to die. So she sat in a yogic aasan (posture) till her soul left her body. 
sewa Das requested Guru Hargobind ji to light Bhag Bhari’spyre. The Guril 
did so. He then served food to the sangat (congregation) and left for Baramulla 
and Uri. After that he left Kashmir and went to Panja Sahib, Gujrat (a town 
in West Punjab) and then Hafzabad. - 

A well has since been constructed around the spring from which the — 
had drawn the holy water. The Chhatti Padshahi Guriidwara of Srinagar has 


been built on the site where Bhag Bhari’s house used to be. 


She would chant his 


+ 


gh Bahadur ji | 
to Anandpur Sahib to 
apprised him of the 


Kashmiri Pandits petition Guril Te 
In 1675, some Kashmiri Pandits from Mattan went 
meet Tegh Bahadur ji, the ninth Gurd of Sikhism. They | d him as well as 
Yatlous problems that they were facing. Their account ald that if need be 
'S son, young Sahibzada Gobind Rai. The brave ae of getting the 
S father and he would lay down their lives in ae Bahadur 
;"miti Pandits’ problems solved. And that is what martyred while 
“He went to Delhi and, on November 11, 167°, % shmiri Pandits. 
Btting for causes that included issues concerning ar 
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The migration of some Sikhs- to and from Kashmir 


The first Sikhs of Kashmir, as we have seen, were local converts. These 
were mostly Kashmiri Pandits who had converted lo Sikhism: but some. like 
Kattu Shah, had been Muslims before their conversion. The next to Conver 
were Punjabi Mohyal Brahmins, who had been living lor several ECNCrations 
1 what is now Baramulla district. After Maharaja Ranjit Singh took OVer 
the government of the Valley in 1819, some of this community. Mostly of 
the Bali sub-caste- took to Sikhism. 

In addition to local converts, some Sikhs migrated to the state from 
outside. Sukh Jiwan, a Punjabi Hifdd, was the governor of Kashmir from 
1753 to 1762, appointed by the Kabul-based Afghan government. He brought 
a number of Sikhs with him. The Sikhs of Hamal have descended from this 
group. The Sikhs of Tra! (Pulwama), too, believe that their ancestors migrated 
to Kashmir during the Afghan era (1752-1819), 

During the same period some Kashmiri Sikhs and Pandits, notably from 
the Dachanpara area of Kashmir, migrated in the reverse direction— from 
the state to Kabul. 

When Maharaja Ranjit Singh's forces conquered the Valley, another small 
group of Sikhs migrated to Kashmir. However, despite these conversions 
and migrations, the number of Sikhs in the state has always been very small, 
The last census conducted in the state as a whole- before Pakistan and China 
annexed parts of it- was in 1941. In that year 1.64% of the population of the 
State was Sikh, Of this the majority lived in Jammi province 
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In the beginning Kashmir was a gigantic lake. Several thousand years later 
the mountain near Baramulla came falling down and an opening was created 
in the direction of Muzaffarabad (POK). Most of the waters of that great 
lake poured out of Kashmir into what is now POK. However, a lot of water 
remained in the Valley. The large number of lakes that dot Kashmir are the 
most obvious example of this water. Marshes and ‘wetlands’ rank next in 
the hierarchy. And then comes Kashmir’s huge reserve of underground 
water. The water table in not just Baramulla district but also in the poshest 
neighbourhoods of Srinagar is so high that it is almost embarrassing. (Let 
us skip the details. Suffice it to say that in a normal year you just have to 
dig for a foot or two to strike water.) As a result Kashmir is extremely 
fertile. All kinds of trees, fruit and flowers grow here. This much is, a 
scientific fact. 

After God smashed a passage through the mountain between Baramulla 
and Muzaffarabad, and thus drained the Valley, He is supposed to have sent 
His angels over to Kashmir. These ‘Bekdarat’ scattered about seeds of many 
kinds to dry the soil. The seeds later grew into the incredible variety of 
"egetation ihat we find in the Valley today. 

Almond: It Ripens in autumn. The Gazetteer (1890) observes, “The 
weet almonds are considered dry and warm remedies, and are used in 

adaches and debilities. Oil is made of them. A branch of the tree is said 

“ep flies out of the room...” 
a There are several varieties, some of which start ripening as early 
Plentifuy 7 and July. Most, however, ripen in September. The ae “i 
? in ; much of it falls off and rots on the ground. In the #88 on od 
Stored for om (and several vegetables and fruits) were dried In t ons ues 
and the avail Winters. However, with the advent of modern storage = ha ad 
Of In la, t 7 In winters of fresh vegetables from Jamma an but 
stil] ei 5 tradition of drying (dehydrating) produce Is on its way Out OL 
tally gone. | 
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ique tasting ambri apple grows only on Kashmir SOU] a, 
The unique © 


" oT ‘cm F a 4 ‘ a aap 
e for extinction, These apples ripen jn late autumn, 


Ambriz VN noidin 
ee he yrs L ies oe i - : sa : . 
on veld he largest crop per tree and are most valued for Caling. Th. 
r fF 5 \ vie [ihe cat ll = i } f ee j Pan 3 ot feriv, | 
They also yrete eet smelling, fruit, M.Y. Tatng feels, is derive 
af this Sweet . - 


hs lecblatned d from 4, 
co Persian scent called ‘amber’ which is obtained from 4 S€a fish The 
| 2 ' ey? i li i ' i . 
Sanskrit-Pers 


te ‘< orown by grafting a branch of an ambn tree on the Sapling of 
ambri tree 1S = pens bearing fruit in twelve to fifteen Years, [t lives for 
a wild apple es — Al its peak it yields almost a thousand apples, jc tall 
pennants: seth It bears fruit even when old. As fuel jj is Valued 
ame ie a is strong and Its embers smoulder for a long while. Flowers 
blossom on the tree in late April. 

The wood of all apple trees is hard and used for cog-wheels and gun. 
stocks, Apples have also been grown in Ladakh and on the banks of the 
Chenab since medixval times. The Basohli variety, too, has been grown for 
several centuries now and marketed in the plains. 

fhe apple in Kashmiri history: The fruit is called fsonth in Kashmir, 
Some theorise that apples are not indigenous to Kashmir but Were 
in from elsewhere. However, the fact that several wild species are found in 
the forests indicates the depth, and antiquity, of their association with 
Kashmir. In any case, the Kajatarafigini tells us that when Queen Didda 
(A.D. 980-1003) grew old and started worrying about who would Succeed 
her, she summoned the sons of her brother Uday Raja. She placed a heap 
of apples before them and said that she would select as her heir the prince 
who brought her the largest number of apples from the heap. The princes 
all jumped on the heap and began to fight each other to grab the most 
apples. Only Prince sangram Raja Stayed away from the fray. At the end 
of the day Didda noticed that the number of apples that Sangram brought 
to her were about the same as what the others had, but there wasn't a 
scratch or wound on them. And that he hadn't battled his brothers to obtain 
the apples. This impressed her and Sangram succeeded Didda. (He went on 

| , Ss his behaviour with the apples indicates 
why. See also The History , > chapter on ‘Poonch’.) 
Kashmiri apples dates to Mirza Haidar 
asheedi’, in which Dughlat praised the 


brought 


Dughlat’s 16th century ‘Tgp; 
fruit 'y ‘Tarikh e R 
Apricot: [t js it 1s 
lefi . dry on rooftops, (Sj Sey ml Kargil, where the harvested fruit | 
Metal sheets, wh : | 
* re: : -Fays of the sun on the fruit because . 
Valued in Leh, The + “els yield an Oil (stigumur in Ladakhi) ee 
’ ers? wo luble gum. Its wood is hard and used 4 
ey akhi manuscripts and books are le 
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irc fs a . . = 
pire of Kashniur written on. (Some survive in the 


roofing on roofs, for the tubes of the hukkg 


A: Betula tartarica. The bhojpatr—bark of this tree-is what all anc: 
* What all ancient 


archives.) It is 
iz tobace Be 
nd for umbrellas. | (tobacco pipe), 

cherry: Cherry locally known as ‘glass’. There are two varieties 
pabshee (dark) and surkh (red). In some parts the bird-cherry is S, 
it ripens in the carly lal 

Chinar: This majestic tree (Plantanus orientalis) is believed to have been 
brought to Kashmir from Farghana (Central Asia), Iran or Turkey. But by 
whom? By the Mughals? Certainly not. Because when Jehangir came to 
Kashmir he could *go inside’ a particularly large tree while ‘riding on a 
horse, with five other saddled horses and two eunuchs’. So, Chinars were 
widespread in Kashmir well before the Mughals. Apparently, some Mughals 
saw the reddened leaves of a Chinar grove in October and thought that the 
forest was on fire. “Chee nar ast?” (‘What flame is that?’) a Mughal ts said 
to have exclaimed. The name stuck. 

| once came upon a 15" century miniature. It was painted almost one 
hundred and fifty years before the Mughal conquest of Kashmir. It shows 
the Shankaracharya hill and temple—and several chinars. 

And it is not just in the Valley that you find the Chinar. It 1s mative to 
several parts of Jammd province, too, including Sudh Mahadev and the low 
altitude Chirhai Muttal (both in Udhampur), apart from having been grown 
forcibly (with stunted results) in Jammii town and even in Delhi. So, clearly 
the Chindr is indigenous to Kashmir. What the Mughals (especially their 
much loved governor Ali Mardan Khan, 1642-1657) did was to get a 
Chinar-cum-poplar grove planted in every village of the Valley. (It is very 
difficult to grow a Chinar. Barley is planted around the sapling to speed up 
its growth.) 
| Where do you get to see a Chinar? Everywhere in Kashmir, even though 
It’s still quite a rare tree. Its best grove in Srinagar is the Naseem Bagh 
Where the University campus now is (next to Hazratbal). A kilometre from 
Radio Kashmir and the Tourist Reception Centre, Srinagar, !s an elite school 
called the Burn Hall. Opposite the school is a cricket stadium inside the 
oe best Chinar grove. The leaves are ‘aflame’ in October and the 

ortnight of November. 
to ba gn declared the Chinar a ‘royal’ tree, a 
eee his means that you'll be jailed for fell 2 
ase oe 12 metres (less than 40 ) Jts woo ; 

| iture and for the making of papier mache b 

Historian G.M Ds es “ [iy i lk: 
, .M.D. Sufi writes, ‘The Chinar trees mae 


grou } 
Part MS, where they afford a cool and very welcome * 


also grown, 


protection which continues 
ing a Chinar tree. Its girth 
when available, 1s 
oxes. 

delightful camping 
hade in the hottest 
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-.. Coe ‘Pines’ below. 
Chir: oce Pines’ | 


Currant: Grows wild in some 
; es an (POR). ic 
Baltistan ( Locally called the sa-roo. Its wood Is common by 
Pag any parts of the state, including the 


parts of the Valley and is Cultivated ; 
In 


Valueg 
Shyok 


roress. 
wan ‘tis durable. Grows in m 
alley (Ladakh). : 
"aaa Grows between 5,000" = 8,000 = iS called Sanarkat jp 
Kashmiri. Its bark yields a fibre of which strong ropes are made, Paper js 
made of its bark. 

Deodar trees: (The Himalayan cedar.) Grows between 7,000" and 12,009 
(that’s theoretical; up to 9,000° is more realistic). Attains a height of 100 to 
200 feet (30 to 70 metres) and a girth of 20 to 40 feet (6 to 12 metres). tg 
timber is so durable (and thus valued in the construction of buildings) thar 
bridges made of it have survived for more than 400 years. Gives a dark. 
strong-smelling, medicinal oil. 

Elm trees: The small-leaved elm is found tn the lower valleys of Kashmir 
and in Tagar (in Nubra). Its wood is more open-grained and less valued than 
English elm, 

Fir trees: Silver and spruce firs grow in Bhaderwah and Padar (both in 
Doda, Jammd) between 8,000’ and 11,000’. Its wood is not much valued 
Grows up to heights of 100’ and diameters of 5’. 


Flowers: There are major meadows in almost every district of Kashmir. 
There are wild flowers on these meadows-and cultivated and wild flowers 
elsewhere, Many places in all three regions of the state take their names 
after flowers: Gulmarg (the meadow of flowers), Gulabgarh (‘the fort of the 
tose’ or ‘the fort of King Gulab’), Poshiana, Posh Pathri (posh means flower), 
even the Siachen placier. 

Flowers found in the state include the anemone, aquilegia, crocus, daisy, 
gentian, geranium, iris-purple and white, marsh marigold, poppy-blue, 
potentialla, primula, rose, and saxifraga, 

Fruit: It is not my hopeless infatuation with Kashmir which makes me 
ren te ee il ete tan even yaad rf 
counted at least four or la every five or six weeks. (I have also 

! ve blossoms during the course of a year and am 


trying to put th cet . : | 
my lows! ©m all together in one garden, for the public to see and share 


Lal Ded, the mystic poet 
Periodic blossoming of flowers 
this context, doomsday) had co 
would ripen at the same time, a 


however, was inspired differently by ns 
and fruit. She said that signs that Kalyug " 
me would be that pears, apples and apricots 
nd that mothers and their grown up daughter 
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would, leave their homes together to frolic all day and make merry in the 
company of strangers, 

The 1890 Gazetteer, on the other hand, eoes even further than [. It Says, 
‘Hugel, a sound and well-informed botanist, ... considers Kashmir superior 
to all other countries in the abundance and excellence of its fruits’. Of 
course, one Writer of the Raj placed Kanadahar (Afghanistan) higher. Yet 
others complained, as Girdlestone did, that ‘it is rare to get any fruits of 
first-rate quality in Kashmir, simply because they are allowed to run wild, 
no heed being given to manuring, pruning and grafting’. Things have changed 
somewhat since. However, point is well taken. Nature has blessed Kashmir 
with an incredibly fertile soil. We humans too should do our bit. 

Grapes: At least twenty varieties, of which four are of foreign origin, 
grow in the Valley and ripen in September. Other varieties are found in 
particular parts of Kargil. Unripe grapes (kur) yield fine vinegar. 

Hazel: Found at around 8,000". 

Herbs: The forests of the state abound in herbs, medicinal and other. In 
officialese they are called MFP (minor forest produce). These include the 
kuth (costus spacious). 

Holly: Kursu is abundant in Bhaderwah (Doda, Jammu). 

Iris: Four species are found in Kashmrr: the white, the purple (both 
found in graveyards), the yellow and the mauve. Flowering season: April 
and May. The root yields medicines and dyes. | 

Juniper: Called yettu locally. Grows at 11,000°. Along with 
thododendrons, it provides the only fuel available at that altitude. 

Lotus: Grows on the lakes of Kashmir, especially the Dal. Popular 
species: the pamposh (nymphxa lotus) and the Nelumbeum speciosum 
(Egyptian water lily). Blooms in August and September. After that the plate 
of the leaf begins to decay. It is boiled till tender and eaten as ae 
The Hindus revere the plant (because It 's the seat of Lakshmi and ee 
Devi ji, and of Sri Hanuman ji). The Buddhists even more 50 because : 
association with Lord Buddha. Its bean is eaten UnTIpe. (See also *Waternu 
below.) 

Lucerne: Grown in Ladakh and used 

Mango: Grown in Jamma, especially in the 

Mulberry: Eight different varieties grow In abun 
Parts of the Indus valley. In such abundance that the 


and is mostly eaten by bears. Its wood is hard ane st (See 
boats. Its leaves are considered the best fodaer for callie. 


In ! ; : ‘ 
n the chapter on ‘Handicrafts 


as fodder for cattle. 

Basohli area. 

dance in Kashmir and 
fruit rots on the tree 
ed in furniture and 
also ‘Silk’ 
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species are ¢vere 
called krav-0o. 
Olive: Grows in the Chenab valley. 
used as tool handles and for other mechanical purposes. 
Peach: Ripens in the early summer. There are two principal varies 
sweet (modur tsunum) and sour (ful Isumurn). 


Pears: There are two main kinds, the hard and the juicy, the nape -. 
the baggu-goshda. The Gazetteer says that ‘the nat pear has the Preference 
both for eating and preserving . I suppose tastes va wafer th. 


fruit ‘when overripe and decaying, like the European medlar’. as 
Gazetteer puts it elsewhere. And it is the hageu-gosha that gets ‘overripe” 
and succulent. Both ripen in the late summer 


ios 


oa 


Its wood is good for carving: that of the wild pear is brown and 
Printing blocks in Ladakh are made of pear wood. 

Pines: Grows most commonly between 3.000° and 4+.000°. At lower 
altitudes (as low as 1,400") it is Stunted. Sometimes found at 3.500". Exudes 
sweet smelling resin and turpentine, vields Pine needles and its bark is good 
for charcoal. _ SS 
Flum: Does not grow wild in Kashmir-only when cultivated. The fit 
on ea especially baked into the famous plum cakes of Jee Enn 

ery (On Maulana Azad Road in the | of Srina: : 
¢ heart ag en y 

oni or Of Srinagar). Ripens in the earh 
ee “Dan” in Kashmiri 
which ripen in September. ° aa i 
the hank 4s dve} oe a si 
: yeing and the fruit. too 
oplars: The Valley has two vari 


Kabul poplar. In N: ik 
Shyok. _ Cadakh) 


there are three principal varieties 
used in tanning and as a medicine, 
. In medicines. 
elies: the local Kashmiri poplar and the 
Poplar is common till the south side of 
Quince: Known loc | 
ally as the A e Mh 7 ; = ms, 
are used as medicines. am-tsunt, and ripens in October. Its sees 
Rajma(sh): Th 
Sh): The vegetarj . | : 
their Sunday lunch pices of Jammii and Punjab like nothing better fe" 
in many parts of Ja “1 Well-cooked red beans (rijma). These are growa 
© rajma of Bannj 2 eames The best rajma comes from Bhadenwa 
| : Ose : mE: * Sohhours 
longer this kidn second. (Banni and Bhadenvah are neightbe™ 


“y-shaned haan + es a cell 
ans are the longest ae ~ the better it is supposed to be. Bhaderw? 
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chapter? 
‘sa hard lentil (pulse), the hardest of all Je 
| t takes much longer to cook than othe ile fe: 
pperefores "cult to digest. Therefore, it is cate, nt | is also that 
uch more difficult O digest. Miererore, it iS eaten over lunch so that it 
a more time to be digested. Most people cook enough rajma ata fis 
ae rvo or three meals. The leftovers are kept in the fridge and aioe 
| | aste ete VI ‘at ‘ re 7 ‘ | . | 
hen needed. The oe aie ith Seen subsequent reheating, because 
nis hard bean takes several re leatings to absorb the spices. 
eofter when stored overnight in a cooked form. 

Raspberry: Grows in some parts of Kashmir. 

Rhododendron: Grows at high altitudes, around 11,000’, known locally 
as tdzak tsun, Its wood 1s brown and brittle and useful only for fuel. Its 
flowers are made into a jelly. To be found aplenty trekking between Marbal 
and Singpur (Day 3 of the Akingam-Kishtwar trek in the chapter on ‘Trekking 
in Kashmir’). 

Rice: Jammd grows the finest basmati rice in India-much superior to 
that of Dehra Dun. Within Jammdi the best basmati is grown in R.S. (Ranbir 
Singh) Pura, in Jammnt district. Bishnah, also in Jammii district, too, grows 
| good basmati. The rice is harvested and stored for a year or two before it 
is eaten. ‘Old basmati” tastes infinitely better. Therefore, basmati from the 


ntls eaten in India 


This 


It also UTOWS 





most recent harvest is always the cheapest in shops. 

The Kashmiris do not use basmati in their cooking. They prefer a thick, 
inexpensive, coarse variety, because of its odour, flavour and ability to 
blend with their rich cuisine. 

Saffron: The 19" century scholar Dr. King observed that it took 7,000 
to 8,000 flowers to yield 17.5 ounces of fresh saffron, which by drying Is 
reduced to 3.5 ounces. This is why saffron is the world’s most expensive 
botanical product-making it among veretables what caviar is to the animal 
Kingdom. Spain and Iran are the only other saffron growing 
World. 


areas in the 


History: As its botanical name (Crocus sativus) suggests, saffron was 


St grown in Croycus (now known as Korghoz), near Syria. The Arabs 
‘ook it to Spain in A.D. 961. It is believed to have been brought to Kashmir 
the reign of King Lalitaditya (A.D. 725-753). (According to a OE ce 
“tcle, saffron was brought to Kashmir in 500 B.C. The article does 2 
wOstantiate its claim, therefore [ tend to go along with the Lalitaditya as 
— where grown in the state: Within J&K saffron Is &F nF se 
Mir, and within the Valley mainly in Pampore and is caal 
ughal royals preferred the saffron of Kishtwar [Doda | : a smell 
ace], Which still produces fine saffron. Kishtwar saffron doe 


ek 
“t Dut has a Stronger dye. 
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. *t this very expensive product be grown everywhere? p, 
Why cant Bie avey soil-a ‘light ferruginous clay’ to he. 


‘can only grow oO! 


7, 2 


i cl oe | e Prec; , 
+400 metres above the msl. The place must iow 
ie 5 : ve 


styween 1,500 and ia be peter aa ha 
os n 30 and 40 cm. of rain and be covered with snow in Winter 
wilween 2. s : 


. he 
temperature must be sub-temperate. mei oe a aos CAN pro, 
saffron. Tracts of land that have Ne ™ _ as ci sta locally 3 
Larewas. There are five saffron-growing karew as In the Pampore area, 1. 
20 km. from Srinagar, all on the night bank of the Jehlum. The Nationa! 
highway goes right through saffron fields, So, if you travel between Stinagay 
“ive Jammti or between Srinagar and Pahalgam, there’s just no way yoy" 
miss these fields, 

Despite the best efforts, it has not been possible to significantly increase 
the number of areas where saffron is grown. Government attempts in the 
19" century to grow saffron on the nearby Damodar wudar, in the Yech 
pargana and near Martand, all failed, though the soil and climate were 
similar to Pampore. However, the government has been successful in growing 
saffron with profit in parts of Budgam district, which are close to Pampore 
and where the soil is similar, 

Appearance and Uses: When sold saffron looks like little pieces of straw, 
red-coloured, around an inch or two long and as thin as straw. 

The flower whose stamens saffron is made of is called Kong or kong- 
posh in Kashmiri and Crocus sativus in botany. In Arabic-Urdu-Persian the 
final product is called ‘z4f-ran* and in Hindi ‘kay-sir’ (rhymes with ‘fir’), 

The flower has six petals and six stamens. Three yellow stamens surround 
three red stamens. Red (and white) stamens alone are used in the final 
product; yellow stamens are given to the cattle. Each of the stamens, stigmas 
used has a style that is around Scm. long. 7 

Genuine vs. Fakes: Journalist 
a loosely matted mass of dark, 
strong characteristic odour and bi 


25mm. in length, narrow at the 
extremity.’ 


Varieties: Three . 
“ inree categories of saff d in shops: i, mongr3 
and lachha. The thre ‘Iron are sold in shops: shahi, mone 


Price, “© Types have been listed in the order of quality-2nd 


Amit Gupta writes, ‘Genuine saffron forms 
reddish brown, flattened stigmas with 3 
tterish taste. The stigma is tubular, about 
base but broadening towards the uppe! 


Uses: Saffron ic ont 
It is used cm eaten, smelt and valued for the strong colour it discharge>- 
Perfumes and the ee ration of Ayurvedic and Unani medicines, Roman 
the tilak, on their le gehwa (herbal tea). Many Hindus smear 4 paste, 


forehy a 
some saffron, heads after the morning prayers. The paste contains 
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gafiron is also ane BA Ingredient in expensive foods, 8. certai 
binds of pulao (pilaf) in central India and in some Kashmiri wae a 

e tadikhis have traditionally bought saffron in large quantities (J wn 
ounds 4 year). Not to mention Hindus from Kashmir to Kerala. 


saffron is supposed to be a diuretic, a stimulant and even an aphrodisiac 
iis also said to be good for people suffering from diseases of the brain, 
heart, liver and stomach. What this author can vouch for is that dvinkinp 
caffron gefwa generates considerable heat within the body. It thus nnovides 
an internal shield during Kashmir’s cold winters. 

How saffron is grown, Saffron grows from bulbs, not seeds. The plant 
so short, rising hardly six inches above the earth, that one has to sit on 
the ground to pluck the flowers. | 

The land is ploughed and divided into squares of roughly 2.5 = 2.5 
metres. These squares are called kingwari and 72 tolas of bulbs are planted, 
in July or August, into each. The corms are dormant during the summer. 
The bulbs are placed about 6 inches (15 cm.) apart, at a depth of around 10 
inches (25 cm.). 

Put another way, 5 lakh (0.5 million) corms of the correct size are planted 
on one hectare of land. Together, these 5 lakh corms weigh 40 quintals. A 
corm should weigh around 10 grams and have a diameter of between two 
and five grams to be considered suitable for planting. 

Having planted the bulbs/ corms, the farmer can relax for the next ten- 
or even twenty-years, that being the life of each bulb, because no fresh 
planting needs to be done every year. Besides, you can neither irrigate nor 
add fertilizer/ manure to the soil where saffron is grown. However, the 
surface soil needs to be dug up three or four times a year. The crop is good 
if the soil has just the right moisture (too much is bad) and if the rains had 
been plentiful in April and May. 

The yield is low in the first year, better in the second year and best from 
the third to thirteenth years, after which it starts going down again. (I am 
assuming a 15 to 20-year variety- Regardless of type, yield is best from the 
third year onwards.) 

After the soil has yielded saffron for 10 to 
for eight to twelve years. (If saffron was yield 
on the variety, then that land is left fallow 
“— In Spain, one hectare of land yiel 
igs The yield in Kashmir is just two to 
: o_; Kashmiris believe that their saffron 15 Su 

yields six daughter corms every year. 


20 years it has to be left fallow 
ed for only six years, depending 
for just five years.) 

ds as much as 16 kilograms of 
four kilos per hectare. For that 
perior. On average, 
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oom for about three weeks from mid-Qc 


as hl Bae — oem : 
The flowers To see them during the day is nice. By 


ember. + ic i i, | ‘rey 
, moonlight October night 1s an experience 


OdEr tg 
Bloam: “ 
the first days of Nos 


i: “111 on rower 4 ; - ; z 
(and smelling) ent" he 17 century Emperor Jehangir, for stance. 3 
| id crave for. Take the - he 
WOUTT & het 


anjed my father [Emperor Akbar] to this Spot [obvioy 
ang meses eeason of flowers...The appearance [of the flow 
pampore] during T° and when they are plucked they emit a strong 
is best ata ee "1 <eiged with a headache, and though | was 
ig ain el with liquor, I felt also my head affected.’ 
at the time INntOntes | 


“Meron 


sly 
ers] 
smel]. 
Myse]f 


This connection with midnight ts rooted in nen, not romantic 
The flowering of saffron takes pace PERSE | an _— | 

Plucking starts in October and continues en ee The lowers 
have to be picked in the early morning, before = CW evaporates and 
before the sun starts getting hot. Apparently the flowers contain some fragrant 
oils which are volatile. These oils are damaged when exposed to sunlight, 


Poetry, 


Honey: There is some-no, not much-snob value attached to honey 
produced by bees that have fed on saffron. A 1945 publication of the state 
government wrote, “Nectar is found in saffron flower at the base of the style 
and droplets of a sweet liquid ooze out from the peduncle after the flowers 
have been cut. Bees collect this liquid. The old bee-keepers of the Valley 
believed... that no honey is ripe for removal from the hives till the bees have 
collected their harvest from the saffron flower.’ 


Sandalwood: On the authority of Elmslie. the Gazetteer states that ‘there 
is said to be a forest of sandalwood (tsandum) in Wama Divi, in the Kuthar 
paragana, beyond Islamabad [Anaitnag]’. 


Sycamore: These are found in Padar (Doda), to the north of River 
Chenab. 


Strawberry: Grown in Guréz and, increasingly, in the hot plains of 
Jamma, including Jamma city. Ripens in Kashmir in the early summer and 
in the plains in the Winter, 

Vine: See ‘Grapes’ above. 

Walnut: (Please 
Walnut. Walnut 
years they prow 


also see the chapter on Handicrafts, the section on 
seeds are sown in March and germinate by May. In seven 
its best after the Gee - aps a . » However, the anne) rere * : 
when the trees are : Yat. Their fruit ripens in the middle ot —.. 
year-fall 10 the ea and the nuts-four to six thousand per tree . 
used to yield dyes (fo be Breen outer rind falls off in the process an . 
almost black. The a cloth and walnut wood), ranging from green 
the msl. STOWS mostly between 5,500 and 7,500 feet abov 
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walnut ot! is used in cooking but does not burn by itsel 
oils, such as linseed. The four Principal types of fruit: bear; 

aa yt : 1 soda 7 ee Ldring 
kaghazi (1.¢. paper-like), the yield of which is the lowest but 
cuit of which is the a sccboak ia. Which has the finest shade: aoa 
which is not as goo as Hs 1azi: en dun, which has such a soft shell 
‘hat nightingales peck holes rough It; and want, which is the most common 
variety and the fruit of which 1s the most plentiful. 

after a few years of high yield, the amount of fruit a tree produces in 
3 year starts tapering off. Now these trees start sprouting leaves and branches 
abundance. Two or three years of a good yield are followed by as many 
years of no fruit. Walnut wood ts hard and darkens with age. It is used in 
the manufacture of furniture, especially cabinets, gunstocks and handicrafts. 

The bark of the walnut tree is one of the finest Indian tooth-cleaners, 
serving as brush and paste rolled into one. In India walnut trees grow in 
Jammd and Kashmir alone. 

When trade with Tibet was possible, walnut oil was exported from 
Kashmir in large quantities. Funnily, the fruit has traditionally been considered 
‘useless’ (e.g. by Sir Walter Lawrence, and by the market). The Kashmiris 
mostly used the fruit to crush oil out of it, and would export the bark (as 
datun) to the Punjab. It was only tn the 20" century that the fruit itself 
began to be valued as an ‘export’. 

Waternut, horned: (singhara) Locally known as garee, goroo and gor. 
60,000 tons of it grow at the bottom of the Wular lake. Ripens in October. 
Itis dried and ground into a flour of which cakes are then eaten, especially 
by Pandits during their fasts, who say that the Goddess Lakshmi brought 
this fruit to Kashmir. 

Willow: (Salix alba.) Two kinds are found in the Valley: the muska veer 
(musk willow) and vota veer. The weeping willow is rare, but found at half 
adozen places in Srinagar city itself, including the Civil Secretariat. Probably 
an import from Britain. However, the weeping willow has always been a 
native of Rattan Peer, which is to the south of the Panjal range. Also grows 
in Ladakh. Grows up to 10 metres (30"). 

Yew trees: Found plentifully between 9,000’ and 10,500". Its bark is 


Sometimes used as a tea in Ladakh. Not very tall, though with a thick, 
Naked" trunk. 


f, unless mixed 
with other 
walnut are. 
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Birds 

Jammd, Kashmir and Ladakh are located on the ‘flyway route’ of birds 
migrating from Siberia to the plains of India, Because the state has a large 
number of lakes and rivers, it plays host to many of these birds. In all jt 
sustains alniost 300 species of birds. Several birds visit Kashmir in summer 
in order to breed. 

Within the state, in winter most birds come down from the high mountains 
to places like Srinagar City, which are at a relatively low altitude. For that 
reason, the ‘best viewing seasons’ mentioned elsewhere in this chapter are 
normally in winter as far as birds are concerned. 

The following is a listing of some of the important species native to of 
found or seen in the state: 

Baldcoot: Breeds on the banks of lakes in Kashmir. 

Bee-eater: Visits Kashmir. 

Bulbul: Seen in the lower altitudes in winter. 

Chakor: Found in Kashmir. 

Chough: The chunka is common in villages, 

Crane, black necked: Also found in the state. 

Crane, gigantic: Frequently found in the marshes. 
wears = 7 in Kashmir. One is totally black. The . 
tiation o. S “ that the white-necked crow is eaten In P ev 

’ Ng considered especially nutritious In cases 


bronchitis.’ (The Gazetteer, 1890) 
Cuckoo: 


farmers oo ~ kuk in Kashmiri. ‘Byal’ means ‘seed’. cesue 
ides Only after the cuckoo's singing indicates that it is ti 
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nabchick: A water bird found in Kashmir. 
ner: Wisil 

DET od in several parts of Kashmir, certainly 

~ Srinagar city. Near lakes, on lakes, on drainage 
ue i Also found on the lakes of Jammd, especial] y the Mansar, ‘Many 
per are destroyed by eagles, who take up their residence in the 
* vooring mountains for the purpose of preying upon them.’ (The 
Gazetteer, 1890) | 

Duck, wild: A water bird found in Ladakh near the Rupshu lakes. Ducks 
wre even more likely to be found near the bigger rivers. 

Duck, white-eyed: Found in Kashmir. 

Eagle: Found in Kashmir, 

Finch: Visits Kashmir. 

Flycatcher: Visits the state, 

Fowl: The common domestic fowl, along with ducks and geese, is plentiful 
in Kashmir. Capons (kheys kokar) are bred in the Lolab valley. The domestic 
fowl 1s reared in Leh and Nubra. 

Kingfisher; Seen in the state, especially in the Dal Lake. 

Gadwall: A water bird found in Kashmir. 

Goose, bar headed: Found in the state. 

Gull: Seen in the state. 

Grebe: A water bird found in Kashmir in autumn and winter. 


Grosbeak, black and yellow: [t comes down to the lower valleys in 
Winter, 


s the state. 


IN almost every 
channels, crossing 


Hawk: Found in Kashmir. 
Heron: One of 
It is Considered 
Urbans Of the ¢ 
Wards fro 


the three species found here is the same as in England. 
Important [because it yields) the feather-tufts worn in the 
hieftains of rank. Each heron has two feathers, which grow 
m the back of the head; and these in the moulting season are 
birds re ‘ollected by men who watch the heronries for this purpose. The 
Ba often netted, and, after their feathers have been plucked, are set 
dignity is) 4 inflicted for killing one... The feather-tuft, the badge of 
TChly ieny . in a funnel shaped stem, covered with gold wire and ofien 
‘ishing on Numerous herons may be distinguished at their [favourite] 
ake “i ° "Ss and the Common king-fisher is seen at every corner of the 
*alling ; 8 he sun for an instant, and then dropping into the water like 
Mera] fs (The Gazetteer, 1890) 
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The Eastern Grey Heron is one of the species found in the itis 
Hoopoe: Common in Kashmir. 

Moorhen: (dabchick) Breed near the edges of lakes in Kashmir 


Nightingale: The fufbul is found in easnianit, 

Oriol(e), golden: The poshnul, A summer-bird, comes down tO the 
lower valleys in summer. Commonly found. 
Parrot: Not indigenous to Kashmir but common in Jammi, including the 
city. 

Partridge, grey and snow: Found in Kashmir. 

Pelican: According to The Gazetteer, a small kind of Pelican is foung in 
the marshes. 

Pheasant: Varieties found include the snow pheasant, koklas, kullich and 
the Argus. In Kashmiri poetry and idiomatic language it is high Praise to say 
‘hat a woman walks like a pheasant, 

Pheasant, monal: The male is brilliantly coloured, Comes down in winter 

Pintail: A water bird found in Kashmir. 

Pochard: A water bird. 

Raven: The large raven (porok) is very frequently found in villages. 

Quail, common: Found in Kashmir. 

Shoveller: A water bird found in Kashmir, 

Snipe, jack: A water bird found in Kashmir. 

Sparrows, cinnamon: Seen in the lower valleys in winter. 

Stork: Seen in the state. 

Starts: They visit Kashmir. 

Swallow: Visits Kashmir, 

Swallow, sea: See ‘Terns’ below, 

Terns: They gather 
Up to the Jehlum. 

Thrushes: They visit the state. 

Tits: They visit Kashmir, 


Vultures: Species found in Kashmir include the Bearded Vulture. ' 
Waterfowl: Every Species of waterfowl is to be found in Kashmir, 2” 


In plenty, In Winter when they come down from the colder Yargand a” 


Water hen: Found in Kashmir. 
Woodcock: Found in Kashmir. 
Woodpecker: Visits Kashmir. 


by the thousand in and around the Wular lake, right 
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Family Accipitridae 


Family ; Falconidae 


Family : Phasianidae 


Family : Charadixidae 


Family : Columbidae 


Family : Cuculidae 


Family : Strigidae 
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(avifauna) of Diachigim!' 


Grey heron Ardea cinerea 
‘1 s peck i i . AraVil 
Litt epret Aeretta parzetta . 


Pintail Anas aenta 
Widpeon Anas penelope 


¥ raw boyd 
Common Pochard Ayithaya ferina 


oe kite (large) or Indian Kite Milvus migrans 
Sparrow-hawk Accipiternisus nisosipnilis 

Short-toed cagle Cireaetus chrysactos 

Black eagle fetinaetus melavensis 

Golden eagle Aquila chrysaetos 

Shikra Accipiter badtus 

Himdlayan griffon Gaps himatayensis 

Bearded vulture or lammergeier (or lammergeyer) Gypaetus 
barbatus | 


Kestrel Falco tin nunculus 
Peregrine falcon Falco peregrinus japonensts 


Monal pheasant or [mpeyan Lophophrous impejanus 
Chukar partridge Alectoris chukar 
Koklas pheasant Pucrasia macrolopha 


Common sandpiper Tringa hypoleucos 


Woodcock Scelopax rusticola 


Blue rock pigeon Columba livia 
lumba palumbus 


Wood pigeon Co | 
Rufous turtle dove Streptopelia orientails 
nopelia decaoclo 


Indian ring dove Stref me | 
Slaty-headed parakeet Psittacula ffimdlayana 


Clamator jacobinus 


Pied crested cuckoo 
is microplerus 


Indian cuckoo Cuenl 


Cuckoo Cuculus canorus — 
Small cuckoo Cuculus poloiocep rail 


Barn owl Tyto alba 


Little owl Anffene noctua 
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Family : 


Family : 


Family : 


Apodidae 


Alcedinidae 


Meropidae 


Family Coraciudae 


Family : 


Family : 


Family : 


Family 


Family : 


Family : 


Family : 


Family : 


Family : 


Upupidae 


Picidae 


Laniidac 


: Oriolidae 


Dicuruidae 


Sturnidae 


Corvidae 


Campehagidae 


Pycnonotidae 
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Alpine swift Apus melba 


Lesser-pied kingfisher Ceryle rudis 
Common kingfisher 4lcedo arthis 
White-breasted kingfisher /falvcon smyrnensis 


European bee eater Merops apiaster 
European Ruller Coracias garrulus 
Hoopoe Upupa epaps 


Wryneck Jyna torquilla 

Scaly-bellied green woodpecker Picus squamatus 
Black-naped green woodpecker Picus canus 
Himdlayan pied woodpecker Picoides himalayensis 
Brown fronted pied woodpecker Picoides auriceps 
Yellow fronted-pied woodpecker Picoides mahratiensis 


Grey-backed shrike Lanius tephronotus 
Rufous-backed shrike Lanius schach 


Golden oriole Oriolus oriolus 
Maroon oriole Oriolus traillii 


Grey or Asy Drongo Dierucus leucophaeus 


Starling Sturnus vulearis 
Common mynah Acridotheres tristis 


Yellow-billed blue magpie Cissa flavirestris 
Jackdraw Corvus monedula 
Jungle crow Corvus macrorhynchos 
Carrion crow Corvus corone 
Raven Corvus corar 
Pe throated Jay Garrulus lanceolatus 
cllow billed or Alpine cough Pyrrhocorax graculus 


Scarlet Minivet Pericrocotus flammeus 
Longtailed minivel Pericrocotus ethalogus 


oe checked Bulbul Pycnonotus leucogenys 
ack bulbul Hypsipetes madagascariensis 








pemil’ . \fuscicpaidac 


oh. Family : Sylviinae 


Sub. Family : Turdinae 


— 
“ly : Troglodytidae 


Fant, 
my Cinclidae 


Fee: : 
ily Prunellidae 
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Variegated laughing thrush ¢; 
Paradise fly catcher Terns hone eas cs 
Redbilled babbler Stachyris pyrrhopy 

Sooty flycatcher Muscicapa sibirica 

Rufous tailed flycatcher Muscicapa ruficauda 

Kashmir red-breasted flycatcher Muscicapa sik | 
Black-caped sibia Heterophasig Capistrata ey 
streaked laughing thrush Garrufay lineatus 

Little pied flycatcher Mfuscicapa westermann; 

White browed blue flycatcher Muscicapa leucomelanur 
Slaty Blue flycatcher Muscicapa leucomelanura ° 
Grey-headed flvcatcher Culicicapa ceylonensis 


Large-billed bush warbler Bradyprerus major 

Plain or yellow browed Jeaf warbler Phylloscopus inornatus 
Grey headed flycatcher warbler Seicercus xanthoschistos 
Tickell'sleaf warbler Phylloscopus affinis 

Palla’s leaf warbler Phylloscopus proregulus 

Large crowned leaf warbler Paylloscopus occipitalis 
Gold crest Regulus regulus 


Himalayan ruby-throat Erithacus pectoralis 
Magpie robin Copsychus saularis 

White caped red start or River chat Chaimarrormus 
leucocephalus 

Blue whistling thrush Myiophonus caeruleus 
Tickell’s thrush Turdus unicolor 
Greywinged blackbird Turdus boulboul 
Blackbird Turdus merula maximus 
Plumbeous (7) redstart RAyacornis fuliginosus 
Little forktail Enicurcus scoulex | 
Black-backed forktail Enicurcus immaculatus 
Spotted forktail Enicurcus maculatus 
Hodgson's grandala Grandala coelicolor 
Dark-Grey Bush chat Saxicola ferrea 


Stone chat Saxicola torquata 
Grey headed thrush Turdus rubrocanus 


Wren Troglodytes troglodytes 


White breasted dipper Cinclus cinclus 
Brown dipper Cinclus pallas 


Alpine accentor Prunelia collaris 
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Family : Paridae 
Grey Tit Parus mayor 
Green backed Tit Parus monticolus 
Crested Black Tit Parus melanolophus 
Black Tit Parus rufonuchalts 
Yellow Checked Tit Parus xanthogenys 
Fire Capped Tit Cephalopyrus flammiceps 


Family : Sittidae 
European Nuthatch Sitfeuropaea nagaensis 
Family : Certhidae 
Himalayan Tree Creeper Certhia Himdlayana 
Family : Motacillidae 
Yellow wagtail Motacilla flava 
Yellow headed wagtail Motacifla citreolg 
Grey wagtail Mofacilla cinerea 
Pied or white wagtail Moracilla alba 
Large Pied wagtail Motacilla maderaspatensis 
Family : Zosteropidae 
White eye Zosterops palpebrasa 
Family : Ploceidae 
House sparrow Passer domesticus 
ae Cinnamon Tree Sparrow Passer rutilans 
Family : Fringillinae 
Gold-finch Carduelis carduelis 
Himalayan greenfinch Carduelis spinoides 
Common rosefinch Carpedacus eryihrinus 
Pink Browed rosefinch Carpodacus rhodochrous 
Redmantled rosefinch Carpodacus rhodochylamys 
Redbrowed rosefinch Callacanthis burtoni 
Orange bullfinch Pyrrhula aurantiaca 
Sess bullfinch Pyrrhula erythrocephala 
re and Yellow egrosbeak Coccothraustes icterioides 
ea fd breasted rosefinch at 
Family : Emberizidae | Carpodacus puniceus 
Rock bunting Emberiza cia 
ne headed bunting Emberiza fucata 
Ile Capped bunting Emberiza stewarti 


Land Animals 
The following is a se 
year in the State: 


‘Sa Several species 
“Namois) is native to Kisht 
Couples. Its horns £TOW to 


ective listing of species that spend at least part of the 


oF found in the state. The gural (Himii 
War and the Panjal range. Travels alone a 
around eight inches. 
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|; An ‘enigmatic mammal, because it is not clea 

4 goat. Found In Kashmir as well as Ladak ear whe 
: “4 | — : ri 

pronounced Bharal.’ Also called the napoo.) Has long horns just und 


etre long. and its flesh ts considered a delicacy. Also see ‘Sheer blue’ 
r found below 13,000° even in winter, In summer be _ 
| CS Up to 


parha 
cheep © 


ther it is a 
h. (Also Spelt and 


almost neve 
16.000 | 
Bears: Found all over Kashmir, including in Srinagar city itself (in th 
: | z Sec Pi > = te | ’ ok (in r 
sari Mahal-Raj Bhavan-Royal Springs International Golf C Ae i 
nat a . OUrSe area}. Major 
habitats include the Nowbug and Lolab valleys. They normally do not attack 
hymans unless attacked or irritated first. Of course, when they attack they 
normally crush the victim to death. 
Bears, Himalayan black: (Crsus Thibetanus) Called the *haput’ in 
Kashmiri. 
They waken in the spring, after their winter hibernation. They mainly eat 
n be carnivorous as well. To this extent they are 
than brown bears. They spend the summer at 
nd 12,000’, i.e. near the tree-line. When fruits 
d create havoc there, destroying crops and corm- 
fields when they come down to the 
after sunset. In this author's 


herbs and fruit but ca 
infinitely more dangerous 
ahitudes between 10,000° a 
ripen, they visit the fields an 
fields; Jn autumn they ransack maize 
villages in the lower valleys. They move out 
experience they venture oul only when it is fairly dark. | 

Where found: All over the Northwestern Himalayas, especially in the 
Dachigam National Park. These bears are found at altitudes lower than those 
in which brown bears live, and are smaller than the brown kind. 

The Asiatic Black Bear lives on the edges of forests and on steep ane 
hills. In winter, it migrates from the high mountains to the yeamics ~ 
lower down. It hibernates in winter. The rare black bear that Is seen 1 


winter is likely to be weak and sickly. . 4 after sunset 
Most black bears are nocturnal. They star looking for ~ ring areas 
and sleep after sunrise. However, in Dachigam and = 6 They are 
black bears have been seen moving about even during the 07" 
€Xpert climbers. 
_ Food habits: Black bears ¢at wild 
a and nuts. In autumn they mainly 
Sia hard to get. The mating s¢as© 
“lin early spring. -ohmiriensis 
Bears, brown: (Mainly, the Ursws fsabelina [ Kashmir 
; aljed the ‘gure HaP™ * 


Gretos j “ : 
95 iSabellinusy In Kashmir they are © 
1 Winter. en feet tall 


because other 
d cubs are 


fruit, berries, W" 
eat the resin of pinus 
n is In Jate autumn an 
or Ursus 
hibernate 


civ and S& 
Whee ; tween SIX wilnes 
here found: Reddish or brown bears ar “om well above the sno 
they !I¥* 


live in the lower ranges. In summer 
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ake 9 Dachigam, they have been Spotted in Upper 
rete cans agaberan. ) 
achigam, between Dagwan and Nap, summer they eat wild fri 
— habits: In the initial weeks of summer they cal Wild truit herba| 
Food hal * orass. They also hunt marmots and similar animals. A 
roots and fresh £ y steal the cattle, sheep and foals of the rec 


: wf ro messes, the Ls cy _ — ‘ aS 
ae and Bakerwals. In autumn, they eat berries, wild fruit, apr 
arrived (sUl]fdls © | 


peaches, mulberry and nuts. 

Mating takes place in the 
away from men and never kill humans. ; 

Camels: The double-humped Bactrian camel ts found in some parts of 
Leh district, Maharaja Gulab Singh, who seems to have beet an absolute 
visionary in these matters, introduced camels on the Murree-Baramulla route. 
Remnants of his scheme can still be seen in parts of Jamma district, in the 
rural areas behind Nagrota. 

Cats: Commonly found in the state. 

Cat, Jungle- (Felis Chaus): This is a common wild cat found almost 
everywhere, including Dachigam. It prefers grasslands, scrub jungles and 
the reedy banks of rivers. In Kashmir, these cats are found near towns, 
among rocks and in old buildings. The jungle cat is often active during the 
day. However, it prefers momings and evenings. It preys on small mammals, 
birds and on poultry. 

Cat, Leopard- (Felis hengalensis or Felis viverrina): This nocturnal 
animal is found in the forests of Kashmir, especially in Dachigam. It preys 
on small birds and animals. Leopard-cats normally rest in the hollows of 


trees. Sometimes these cats have been seen moving about during the day 
as well. 


| Cattle: Cattle are so abundant in the state that an entire community, the 
Gujars, which constitutes more than 18% of the state’spopulation, is mainly 


dedicated to rearing cattle on a commercial scale. Smaller communities do 
50, too. Then there is domestic rearing. 


ano me p een in short supply in Kashmir, as 19" century 

always less on $i is why with all that cattle, milk production 1s 

indigenou 2 demand. Buffalo bulls and buffalo cows are not 
iS to Kashmir but are found in the hills all the same. 


might be ter cattle Ne not at all common in Ladakh. At most they 
of common Indian ies mer parts of Ladakh. The Himélayan counterparts 
of Ladakh. Yaks. of “ml are widely found in Nubra and the warmer regions 
cattle common to | ean socutately, their descendants, are the type ° 
| 0 Ladakh. (See ‘Yaks’ below.) 
d the Khakar, it barks whenever alarmed. 
on the southern side of Kashmir and 0 


of the Pir Pafijal range. 


: e 
on barren, open p 


ently 
ICOts, 


first part of summer. Brown bears try to Stay 


Ings. Found only 
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peer, musk-(Moschus chryogaster): (Calley ‘Toos’ and 

ahmiri.) This ts a rare species, mostly because it Has been b rOus’ jn 

a through the centuries for its Musk-pods There is no Unted and 

i 


imal because in China musk js extracte 
ee tcausing ILany Injury, Its population 
ie vellow throated martens Cat it. 
eas small and shy animal is found j 
Kashmir at altitudes around 7,500' (incl 
Warhwan valley (Jammd) and Tilail. 
The musk deer prefers high mountains, woodland scrub and birch forests 
It lives above the zone where pines Brow. When it comes down to the lswes 
hills it secks the safety and protection of dense forests. [1 likes to be alone 
and often tries to conceal itself. The MUSK deer feeds at dawn and dusk and 
prefers lichens, leaves and flowers. The breeding season js January and the 
young are born in June. 


Dogs: In particular the Bakerwals (shepherds), who live in the mountains, 
keep large, ferocious dogs that protect their flock as well as them from wild 
animals. 





n the lower 


HE Parts of Ladak 
uding Dachi tein 


£4m). It is also found in 


Large packs of wild dogs have 
damage in-Lar, Dachinpara and sev 
in Warhwan in Doda. 

There is a breed of pointer 


traditionally roamed about-and caused 
cral other parts of the Valley, as well as 


dogs in the mountains near Rajouri. The 19" 
‘entury British writer Vigne also noticed another breed of very small dogs, 
somewhat resembling the fox-dog, but smaller. He saw one that stood only 
tight inches high over the shoulder, but was long In proportion, with a sharp 
hose and a bushy tail. and covered generally with long white hair, Such dogs 
are said to have been imported from Chamba.’ 

Ermine: Found in Kashmir. 

Fish: There is a se 

Fox: A 
Where it is 


parate section on fishing and under ‘Sports’. 
‘large, full-brushed Meltonian’ variety is common in Kashmir, 
| known as the duhy or fuhf. The flying fox, locally known as the 
N8agor is found all over Guréz, especially when the season has just begun. 
'S TOX prefers to live amidst brushwood. It frequents cultivated soi 
I Fox, red (Vulpes vulpes): The Red Fox is found in Ladakh and pee 
: Prefers uSh Woodlands. There it digs a burrow under the ground te ; 
It it might live among rocks or under the cover of —_ vena oo 
Nocturnal animal. Hunger might force the stray Red POX ae nev san 
depen 42Y, though. It is a loner, Its diet aes, eh ee 
th tp On what js available. Also on what that particular : we nartridges, 
Mar, u Red Fox Preys on small rodents and birds: pheasa : ‘ite asl 
“= -Yoles, This monogamous animal is satd to pair [or 
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Fox couples are known to live in the pame Bee ot years at an end. This 
home is often a burrow with more than one OPETUDE: 

Goats: The Kashmiris prefer the mutton of meee - Boat-flesh, 

Goats, mountain: 1) The surrow or buz-e-kohi lives in the Sind valley 
and Dachinpura in the Panjal. Not commonly found. it) The thar (known as 
bras in Kishtwar), too, lives in the Panjal range, In Warhwan, Kishtwar ang 
Banihal, on rugged and dangerous terrain. It ts bigger than the surrow (which 
is about three feet or a metre high), though both have horns of about fourteen 
inches (about 35 cm.) each. The thar develops a splendid fleece as it grows 


old. 

Hingul: See the section on ‘The Hangul’ later in this chapter. 

Hare, Himalayan Mouse-(Ochotona roylei): The Himalayan Mouse Hare 
is found all over the Himalayas. In Kashmir, good places to find it are the 
mountains above Dachigam. It lives on open rocky grounds above the tree 
line, There it resides under rocks and heaps of stones. The steep slopes of 
pine forests are another place where it might be found. In forests, it 
burrows under the roots of trees, Its diet changes with the season-and 
availability. It eats coarse grass. 

Horse, domesticated/ ponies: Kashmir has always had good horses of its 
own. Polo has been popular since at least medizval times. Maharaja Gulab 
Singh imported stallions-including Arab and Turkish ones-and mares. He 
earmarked grass reserves for horses and ponies in general, because of their 
importance as transport in the hills. They Cairy passengers as well as goods. 
This dependence has not lessened even in the first decade of the 21“ century. 

The ponies of the Dachinpara area, on the banks of the Lidder, are 
considered the best, 

Hyenas: Rare in Kashmir. 


Jackal (Canis aureus): Jackals have been seen in the Himalayas. They 
come out after sunset and retire at dawn. They are also active by day. 
During the rutting season, they come out looking for water to drink. They 


also like to lie in the shade of forests, Jackals sometimes hunt in packs for 
small deer or antelopes. 


Kashmiri stag: See ‘Hangul’ later in this chapter. 


Lafgtr, Common: (Presbytis entellus) Langurs live on trees. Or, as 
sciemists Would put it, they have arboreal habits. Langurs live in unisex 
groups. They are sexist but not ageist. Their groups consist of langurs of 
all ages. They tend to live in harmony with other members of the group. 
Therefore, these groups stay together for years, if not forever. 

In winter, there is almost nothing to eat in the snow-bound mountains. 
This forces most of them to migrate to the plains of the Valley. However. 
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Paces where it might be found: Almost everwhere. Leopards don’t need 
iwess or dense groves of trees to flourish They do quite well in the open 
Jim, mong rocks and scrub. For this reason ihéy come im contact with 
Tames Gute often: including in Srinagar cin. Other thin 
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=") when they killed @ human. a BSF soldier. who had 
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nstance (which took place in the summer of 
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Mahal for his early momine aoe 2 W il dlife 


D ooh fem bie 
: 1. 2" ma To + 


i@ State has a 2 leopard attack on women in 
YEhigim one November day in the 1990s, when the wom 


nt 
“tDugh a rome: rToVe. 

_ Leopards tend to walk on roads. paths 0 tracks beaten through forests 
ar animals. Ty ey breed throughout the year. In Kashmir they are 
= Sal road 
Sm Pa ; the Dichizim Nation nal Park. secs -Dachieim 3 —_e Oil the 
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~ 482M to Phalipora, especially in winter, even more so when there 


en were walking 


bens, V™N Sightings of leopards (and bears, and ‘near a ts of 
fea. 2 i Was around 9pm on a September evening in | We 
ae culaman Shasta (of The Hindi) and Chand — 
OST and chird-goat’ shahtoosh expert), and I had walked down 
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Rai Bhawan! to the Dal Lake. We were sitting on the embankm 
en the Cheshma Shaht ghit. By day this ts an extremely bus 
Known sn, and even at 9pm there is some traffic. A jeep came g? 
intersection, and even ab ne oe © from 

. 1 ond marked itself right behind us. We found that a bit of a nuican. 
behind and parked Itse 5 | 4 Mie mene aundain: ISance 
After a while an officer got out and sal :Y e ! ondering if yoy knew 
that there's a leopard right across the road. 

We had been planning to walk back, but now we gratefully accepted th. 
officer’s offer of a lift. The leopard was less than a hundred metres from th. 
Boulevard. So, what had brought him there? The bones and other leftovers 
of the meat that BSF (Border Security Force) soldiers camping near the 
Boulevard had eaten. 

A year before, in the summer, Dr, Mridu Rat (see the chapters on ‘People’ 
and ‘Paintings’) and 1 were walking up from the Cheshma Shahi to the 
Nehru Guest House. There is a dry nallah (stream) between the two. It was 
quite early, just after sunset, and the sky was still fairly bright. A large 
leopard came hurtling down the nallah just as we got there. It was running 
so fast that it didn’t notice us. In case it had you wouldn't have had to 
suffer much of this book (it was much slimmer in 1997). 

The next time that Mridu came visiting, we decided that it was too risky 
to go to those woods in the fading light. So this time we resolved to retum 
to the Raj Bhawan by 5.30pm. As we were walking down from Pari Mahal, 
just when the densest part of the woods came to an end, we saw a BSF 
soldier walking uphill in our direction. ‘1 suppose that you know that there’s 
a leopard right above you, on that rock near the electric pole,’ he said. 

Our blood froze. The Raj 
The leopard, on the other h 
a lift in a vehicle was not ey 
away. (Poor you: for [ liv 

| have spent almost nin 
Mahal woods of Srinagar, 
five half-years, May to 
Governor lives in the R 
Into these woods since | 
and there are more tre 


Bhawan was still almost two kilometres away. 
and, was ten or twelve feet above us. Getting 
en a possibility. We just prayed hard and slinked 
ed to complete this chapter.) 
€ ‘years’ in the Cheshma Shahi-Raj Bhawan-Pari 
(By nine ‘years’ | really mean four full-years and 
October.) This is an exclusive area because the 
a) Bhawan. Casual visitors have not been allowed 
990. As a result the greenery has been left untouch 
noticeable increase ; = ane shrubs than ever before. This has led . 
black bears-also fo 7 wildlife. A family of four leopards and a group if 
leopards in the cc, ur—tive there, the bears throughout the year and © 
© cooler months. One hangul has sometimes been spot n 
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ine area. So have been several foxes, countless jackals (we) 
| i i 6 } : ; arr i = : z t i ~ 
that), SOME wolves and several snakes, including Poisonous : 
ere are some hyenas, too. 18 Ones. Perhaps 


he 
: During these nine years I have sighted leopards six time 
these occasions my guests and T were within a leap or two fda le 

This is a fairly easy Anna! 10 sight, even in spring and autumn rf oe 
seen leopards more often, It 1s purely because | walk through daar een: 
y when I have guests. Woods 


On four of 


onl 

Animals are RUPPOSES to be scared of fire. Once when we got really 
delayed in those woods, and it was very dark, I passed this nugget of 
information on to my iriends Mustafa Quraishi and his sister Sarah None 
of us smokes. So we neither had matches nor a cigarette-lighter. Mustafa is 
a photographer with The Indian Express. He very brightly informed us that 
he had a flash-gun with which he would scare all animals away. When we 
reached the densest (and darkest) part of the woods, | told my friends that 
this was where there had been a leopard right above Mridu and me. So, 
Mustafa promptly clicked his powerful flash-gun. The light blinded all three 
of us. We could no longer see the black road. Once again prayer-and 
guesses about where the road was-got us through. 

Bears are much easier to sight than leopards (and even easter to hear). 
They spend all their lives in an area that is four miles square. | have seen 
their nocturnal movements for so long that | have developed a system on 
how to spot them. In a nutshell, their movements vary with the length of 
the day, and the weather, In June, when days are the longest and it 1s quite 
warm, bears come out later in the night than, say, in October when days 
are shorter and colder, Or, to make it simpler still, 1 have noticed that bears 
teach the woods across the road from the Nehru Guest House between 
730 and 10 at night during the two warmest months. pes sag 
‘ystem and have patience, you are almost guaranteed a sighting of Des 
Within two days. 
us went to Thekkady in 


2 Is that a big deal? I assure you that it is. A group of rephant. At the san etuary 


Kerala (South India) to sight something as obvious as . c y obant, despite? faire 
We saw several glorious species of birds but nota singic cepa’, 


ern abability of 
day wait. Nor did any of the other groups there. sent a ie Some drive 
Such sightings can be predicted mathematically, because TT of wild elephants 
through the woods between Munnar and Thekkady a her 

Suddenly rushed past us. 

Similar ly, some British friends spent several days al 
lO See a hangul outside the enclosures. 

| believe that if you study the behaviour of 
Abits) and certain birds long enough, you can 
"Proves the chances of a ‘sighting. 


Dachigam without managing 


(who have s¢t 


ke: peal greatly 


imals I : 
anim p a system thal 


develo 
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Foxes are the other animals that —— — Vee this arey 
at nivht: and very close to the Boulevard at that . ENT Yet spotted P 
at night: ans ‘td But there is one that ravages pardens near the Nehry 
— ene the Palace Hotel and also close to my hut in the Ra 
ee aivd then proceeds to the Royal ea mes i alt night, The 
next morning we see signs that the killjoy had been there, untortunately 
when we were sleeping. 

But | haven't told you about the fourth time that | came Very close to 
a leopard. This was in February 1994, when there was snow all around 
was looking out of the window of my Ray Bhawan office around noon 
when | saw the sweetest little leopard cub on the lill slope a few feet from 
the window. You know how human toddlers are when they gingerly take 
their first steps: they seem lost in some deep, but happy, thought as they 
take each hesitant step. That's exactly how that leopard cub looked, even 
though with four legs it did not have the same fear of falling down. There 
was the same smile on its face as wordless human babies have when they 
gleefully take their first steps. And its eyes had the same faraway look, 

Leopard, Snow-: (Uncia Unica) Also known as the white leopard, the 
snow-leopard ts called the ‘shena seh’ in Kashmiri. It is an elusive animal, 
very difficult to spot. (Two Germans spent an entire winter with me in 
ZAfiskar trying to photograph this hard-to-get mammal. We spotted some 
rare ibexes instead: but even those not close enough to photograph.) 

This is an endangered species. It has been called a ‘survivor from the 
frigid Pleistocene era,’ 

Places where it might be found: The snow-leopard is found throughout 
the Himalayan range: the higher mountains of Kashmir and Ladakh being 
more favoured than most of the other Himalayas. People have ‘sighted’ it 
quite often in the Suru, Warhwan and Nubra valleys. It is believed to live 
fit Gadiee ne cn to spot it are the Hemis High A ce 
Kishtwar (Jammd) and Cha . hf — ‘a - pee, aaa sk, ek 
relniively Wastois sod lingthang (Ladakh). Within these areas, look 

cep ridge valleys, 

In summer, it lives amidst rocks and cliffs, above th line. In winter, 
it comes down to the Village: h Sees ee ee eS rey 
does the same. tages of the lower valleys and hills, when its p 


An ir 1 7 ; 
hight ae o health of an ecosystem; The snow-leopard hunts al 
. © 1ex, barhal, markh, ‘ a \ deer, 
! : Or, wild goats, sheep, mus 
hare, mMarmots and large birds ’ ; goats, D, 
The presence or absence of snow- 


— tells US a lot about how good o 
“lentists would Put it, this animal j 


(or other) leopards in a Lome 
t bad the ecology of that area '- oo 
S a ‘natural indicator’ of the ecolog' 
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se that ‘ecosystem.’ If you have actu: 
health . a especially those on the hicedl ean 
oie have noticed that a) leopards eat them 
rey’ animals come down from the cold mountains in winter, so does the: 
redator, the leopard, They are the leopard’s food, TI a Miele 
follows them wherever they po, 

So, if there are plenty of leopards (snow-or otherwise 
ight, ‘in an ecosystem) it means that the animals that It eats (‘the pr 
species”) must also be there In good numbers. Now, these ‘prey miter — 
mostly vegetarians (‘herbivores’). If there are many of them in an are . 
‘indicates that there are plenty of trees and shrubs of the night type ‘ ha 
‘ecosystem.’ And tf males and females of these species are found in more 
or less equal numbers in an area, this would suggest that their population is 
ikely to remain the same or even increase. Or, as scientists would put 7 this 
means that “normal reproduction’ is a ‘predominant feature’ of that 
‘ecosystem. 

You might have also noticed in this chapter that while other animals eat 
each other (or vegetables), no one eats the leopard, Thus, the leopard is at 
the top of the food-chain. That is why it is the ‘apex carnivore’ in most 
Himalayan forests. 

Lynx: Called ‘patsalov’ in Kashmiri. Lives in Kashmir and Ladakh. 
seeks shelter in forests, and amidst tall grass and reeds. 

Markhor: (In the ‘Jamma’ volume please see the chapter on ‘Poonch’ 
and, within it, the section on ‘Wildife’.) Called Raphoche in Ladakhi. This 
‘serpent-eater’ is a very large goat. The markhor of Astor (now in POK) 
has huge, flat horns, which rise with just one sweep. The type found in the 
Pir Pajal has horns that are much smaller and rise upwards with two-and- 
‘half or three twists (the third twist might be incomplete). Also lives in the 
Kazindg range, 

This migratory animal moves around the Behram Gala pass (in Poonch) 
the 2 iddle mountains between the Kishan Ganga and vn rivers. 

“dangerous ground’ but not on the high mountains where the IDEX 
“me — S ce birch and pine forests. Grazes on the grassy glens of 
- Karely goes above the snow-line. 


oct rawel in herds. They feel most secure 
© fema St precipitous crag and rock. In December oak 
“Sand younger males. In spring they break company @5°™ ., 
sits docile, Marmot, Himalayan (Afarmota bobak) + 
dl (Marmota caudata): Marmots are found in the higher Himalayes, 


SPecially j Kashmir 
2 ft Ladakh and - sountain ranges to the North ot sashimi, 
SPecially h and the mountain ranges  Garhwal in the 


) in an area (all 


from attack when 
the older ones join 


"ear the holy Amamith ji cave-shrine. (Also 
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north Indian state of Uttaranchal.) The Himalayan and Longtaileg Marmot. 
are found at different altitudes. | 

This cat-sized animal lives in groups in large colonies. It hibemates " 
deep underground burrows all through the winter. During much of Summer 
it is too groggy to react to hunters. [ts responses are rather slow. Hence the 
epithet ‘docile’. Even a child can walk up and grab a marmot. CSPecially fire 
its attractive golden-brown skin. However, don't even try. You'll be Causing 
major offence to religious sentiment in Ladakh if you do. It's considera 
most sinful to kill a marmot. You can see why. 

A species called drin, dring or pua in Kashmiri is frequently preved upon 
by the eagle. It’s loudly when in danger. Found only at high altinides (8,000" 
to 14,000"), amidst rocks. It is dull vellow in colour, with a 


darker stripe on 
its head, back and tail. 


Marmots eat grasses, leaves, roots and the seeds of plants. 

Marten, Beech-(Martes foina) or Stone-: In India. apart from Sikkim 
(north-eastern India), beech martens are found only in Kashmir. They have 
sometimes been seen in lower Dachigim, and even less frequently in Upper 
Dachigam. 

Stone martens live in the temperate and 
They live above the tree line, 
They nestle in the hollows of t 


alpine parts of the Himalayas. 
in forests as well as on barren mountains. 
rees, under logs, in holes in the ground and 
amidst rocks. In the higher mountains they prey on voles and the mouse 
hare. In forests they hunt squirrels and attack birds. Thev also eat chemes 
Stone martens mate in February. Their offsprings are bom in late April. 
eat niet (Martes flavigula) This Himalayan _ 
also inhabits ivinonieat preferably those that are below the tree line. ( ; 
Assam.) The Jellowsthe _ Iropical forests, e.g, the east Indian state : 
Prefers the hour ib rae wuirten hunts by day as well as “ cas 
However. trees a = aia before dawn, It scours the ground for 24 
squirrels and the birds’ a hk —— EUR, EDA SSE e 1 
for Jumping from = * Pheasants, rats and mice. It has a spewit |} 

One branch of a tree to another. 


Mice: Com 
s<emmonty found in the 
Monkeys: In kK ‘aa 


, ashmi eee, €E: : | oe ‘orest 
near Gulmare and amir they are found in the Lolab valley, in the for 


In the lows — z : | = mont 
found in Jemma City Wer Portion of the Kishan Ganga valley. Con 
h On wren ee 
wae ‘ound in Kashmir. 
™ "St Mules. Whether othel 
Parts of Hy | 


P, or those in r In the areas bordering Kulu, Kaidgr - : 
{ animals eee Neighbouring Yargand, have proves - 
“> (0 the mountains when it comes to carrying lose 
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common: (Lutra lutra) Locally called the 

af] it the kula oddur, Found in most of the 
iso 4 dees. In summer, when fish, especially ¢ 
yndet 7A too travel up torrents and streams. 
< wa to go wherever their prey does. In wint 
if the lower mountains. 


(ytters © uder. The Kashmiris 
cos of Kashmir, Often 

5, MifTate unstra 
They eat Ach Theos 

‘ - [Nerefore, 
hey hha er they come back to the 
streams 0 : : | | 

They live amidst boulders and rocks. Also under the roots of trees that 
grow by the banks of rivers. They are often found lying in fern brakes. reed 
neds and bushes. Given a choice they would live in a cold place: in the hills 
and mountains, OF near high-altitude streams and lakes. 

inthe Dachigam National Park they are found all over River Daowan and 
the nallah (stream). They frequently attack the fish of the Fisheries Breading 
Farm at Dachigam. Otters hunt at night. They also eat crabs, frogs, rodents 
and water fowls. Their skin is much valued. 

Ovis Ammon: See “Sheep, wild’ 

Ovis Orientalis: Known as the ‘shapoo’ and ‘urial’ in the Punjab. In the 
areas of Kargil under Pakistani occupation (Baltistan, Astor. Bunji) it is 
called the ‘oorin’, Found in most parts of Ladakh, mainly along the Indus. 
It lives on steep, grassy, hill-slopes above forests. 

Panther: Known as the “seh” in Kashmir. Found in forests as well as 
in inhabited areas. In the forests panthers hang around the paths commonly 
laken by other animals. They go to villages to eat up dogs and other 
domesticated animals, 

Pigs: Maharaja Gulab Singh introduced them in to Kashmir. Because of 
the Muslims” aversion, his descendant (perhaps Maharaja Pratap Singh) got 
nd of all pigs from Srinagar. However, some pigs escaped into the woods 
and are found there in a wild state. 

Porcupine, Indian: (Hystrix indica) Found in some regions of Kashmir, 
0 'n Kishtwar. In the Dachig4m area it has been seen in Phaliphora in 


‘bee: at Waskar at other times and in big numbers between Drog and 
“2vTlar, 


al 


ee Porcupine lives on the rocky sides of hills. It thrives on " _— 
aM lopography—moist as well as arid, open land pil i ad The 
le ibe day it nestles in caves, amongst rocks oF a gem it 
io 'S essentially a vegetarian. It eats fruits and ee ng have shed. 
From Ws the bones of dead animals and the horns a make its quills 
crow, “S¢ It obtains the calcium and lime that it needs | 
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Common House-: (Rattus rat us) Commonly found in the 
Ral omy _ wacto’ Thic te 9 'aeat - ! ae 
| (Capricornts sumatraensis) This ts @ “goat antelope Of the Reny 

row tape t bee a 9 eee an en es . each Ste ; ; 
; ner cas, “ok ithe] mountainous regions ol ‘eastern Asta, [and has) <_ 
“ieee * dark coat.” It is called Ramu, Hal) and Salabhir in Kashmir 

§ and « = . =i a 1g pF j Wh" or ] i a ™ ti 
: es throughout the Himélayas between 6,000° and 10,000" and jp Assam 

ive: | 

am “4 ts. 
at lower heigh cana: by é 
entecti ie weather in shallow cau 

The serow seeks protection from tl mM : llow caves and 
amidst boulders on the slopes of thickly woode | gorges. It eats grass, herbs 
and shrubs. Its mealtimes are around sunrise and sunset. The seroy es 
| ery energetic. In the Dachigim National Park, a seroy Was 


‘lata 


loner, but is Vv 
once seen in a group of hanguls. 

Sheep, blue: See ‘Bharal’’ above. | | 

Sheep, domesticated: The Bakerwals (who live throughout the State), 
the Chopans (Kashmir only) and the Gaddis (Jamma and Himachal Pradesh) 
are the three principal communities that rear sheep on a commercial scale 
Kashmir used to *export’ sheep to Jammu and other regions till the early 
part of the 20" century. Meat consumption zoomed after the 1950s. Since 
then Kashmir has been a net importer of sheep. (See *‘Wazwan’.) The 
Kashmiris eat only sheep meat. (Goat mutton is the norm in most of the rest 
of India.) 

Squirrel, Kashmiri Flying-: (4fylopetes fimbriatus) Found in Kashmir. 

Stag, Kashmiri: See ‘Hangul’, 

Stone marten: See ‘Marten, stone,’ 

Vole, royles: (Alticola royelei) Found in Kashmir. 

Weasel, Himalayan: (Afustela sibrica) Found in the state. 

Wolves: Common in Kashmir, in the barren higher mountains but not in 
the plains of the Valley. Also found in Ladakh. They eat sheep, to the 
distress of shepherds for whom this is a huge economic loss. 

When the nomadic shepherds move uphill to the mountain pastures in 
summer, so do wolves. In winter they come down and move about in the 
vaca — the plains. In summer they live amidst — 

inter they scek shelter in caves and amidst rocks. 


Reptiles and Insects 
Bees: Farmers in Kashmir 
as ten each-in their houses. 
are left in the walls of one 


often Maintain several] hives-sometimes 45 erie 
When rural] houses are built. cylindrical ee 


removed every year ; or te floors to house the hives. These hives are 
Ty year in late September or early October. 
Frogs: Found all over Kashmir. Ip Stina | 


Lizards: Numerous in Kashmir 


aa ake. 
gar city they live in the Da! lak 
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sfosquilacs- ‘It is probable that (between July and September) in no 

vn the world are mosquitoes found in such swarms as on the lak 
at Kashmir and in their wacinity. any part of the body which may - 
exposed 10 their RENE BER ONEs literally black with them... The only way 
- obiain even partial relicf Is to sit between pans of burning horse-dung, 
ihe fumes of which drive them away.’ That was The Gazetteer writing in 
1890. Their numbers have lessened considerably since, and wire mesh 
windows and chemical repellants have done away with the dung. However, 
f you are ideologically hostile to chemical lotions you know what to look 
for instead. 

Sand-flies: Common between July and September. 

Scorpions: The puhur, Plentiful in the Cheshma Shahi-Pari Mahal-Raj 
Bhawan area of Srinagar city. Also in the Dachinpura and Lar areas. Their 
bite can be fatal. 

Snakes: The snakes of the kandi (semi-arid) parts of Jammd and Kathua 
districts in particular (and Jammii region in general) are extremely poisonous 
and cause many deaths every year. Which probably is why snakes are 
worshipped (propitiated might be more accurate) in that area. 

Snakes are almost unknown in Ladakh, (A few non-poisonous species 
have been found.) Kashmir has several species of snakes (far). [tis said that 
none of them is poisonous. This ts not correct. Those in the Sind valley 
certainly are. Some areas beyond Pahalgam are known for the guras snake. 
In Srinagar City, snakes are found outside the municipal limits-in the Cheshma 
Shahi-Pari Mahal-Raj Bhawan area, for ‘nstance. The deadly Harwan Kratt 
is to be found in this belt. Many of the other snakes of Kashmir aré not 
venomous. 

The Kashmiris say, ‘There are no snakes in any | 
peak of the Nanga Parbat is visible.” This essentially confirms what I said 
about Ladakh. You can see the Nanga Parbat only from places that are at 
fairly high altitudes. There it will be too cold for snakes to survive. But what 
about places not that high? 

There are instances of the cobra having been 
a according to the 19" century a. 
oa iters feel that the Kashmiri ajdd, mistaken for @ 

’ aN overgrown rock-snake. 

Either w | | | cnt there are several ty 
Pe ns suppose you've got my point: we o the Lar area (and in 
“fe Tocky e : oe ee the es a he The Dachinpura area has 
"omoys ~~ gale e nee ee —_ t-ecatcher) iS believed to 
unge at « = The Kashmiri gulawut (throats 

an’s throat. 


place from which the 


seen In Kashmir. Also the 
writer Vigne. However, 
boa-constrictor, iS 


pes of 
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Parks and Sanctuartes 

ar khaki, green or camouflage in all these SANCtuaries 
and national parks, Please do not disturb the animals with loud Noises 
adios, music playing systems, motorboats (if there S a river or lake Nearby) 
diesel generators, etc. (fam thought of as , Luddite, an enemy of Progress 
because of my refusal to allow motorboats at many tourist destinations.) 
Please don’t leave behind non-biodegradable garbage. Flash photography 
animals into violence, and scare others needlessly, 


It is advisable to we 


can irritate some 
National parks are a ‘higher’ category than sanctuaries. 


National Parks 

Dichigam National Park: This is the prima donna of the parks ang 
sanctuaries of the state. Dachigam means ‘the ten villages’, that being the 
number of villages which had to be acquired and resettled in order to create 
a wildlife sanctuary here. It covers an area of 141 sq. km. In the first half 
of the twentieth century it was the exclusive hunting preserve of the Maharaji 
of the state. In 1951, it was converted into a national park. Entrance to 
various parts of the park is still strictly regulated. (Please contact the Chief 
Wildlife Warden, whose office is in the TRC, Srinagar.) 

The flora of the park includes a silver-birch forest and conifers. It is the 
main home of the hangul, an endangered species of antler deer, akin to the 
European red deer, an endangered species. (See below.) The hangul (Kashmiri 
stag) has huge antlers and a white patch on its rump. The park has around 
twenty species of mammals in all, including black and brown bears, the 
musk deer and leopards. In addition it has more than 150 species of avifauna. 
There ts also a trout (fish) farm in the campus. 

The Draphima Guest House, where Prime Ministers Pt. Nehru and Mrs. 
Gandhi used to stay, is not available to tourists. However, theoretically it is 
possible to rent a hut in the Panzgam, Laribal, Gratnar or Sangargulu 
villages for an overnight (or longer) stay. A Tourism Department leaflet 
from the 1960s says, ‘[The park is] open throughout the year [and] there 
IS NO prime viewing season,’ 


Biosphere Reserves and Wildlife Sanctuaries 


(‘Biosphere Reserve’ is the category that ranks after ‘National Park’) 
The Overa-Aru Biosphere Reserve: 76 km. from Srinagar; close (0 
Pahalgam. Animals that live here include the musk deer, the brown bear and 
the leopard. There are many types of birds as well, This reserve begins 4 
3,000 metres (i.e. more than 9.500 feet) above the sea and goes right UP 
to 3,425 metres. A government publication says, ‘Prime viewing time for 
the upper areas is from May to August. In the ue areas. for bird view INE 
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post time 1s March to May and for animal Viewing from Sentir hee 
the ‘Self-catering holiday cottages can be booked ‘G. ptember to 
Maren. * ian TRC. Srinagar, who als wough the Chie¢ 
“aife Warden, PRC, Srinagar, who also authorises entry toe. C 
wildiite * ii. Sis °€S Entry into the reserve 
the Overa Wildlife pa Spread over 32 sq. km. More than a 
_ies of mammals (best season: Sentemhe At 
JE ES eee petal epoca Nr amber 10 April) and eighty 
Iypes of birds, nolaply sin species of pheasants live here. (Best bird 
watching 1s between March and August.) 

The Gulmarg en ppnetcin 48 km. from Srinagar. This reserve 
covers an area of 180 sq, km. It is at 2,400 metres above the sea (around 
7,500 feet) at us lowest and climbs up to 4.300 metres (almost 13.000 feet). 
Mammals: the Himalayan musk deer, bears-both brown and black—and the 
red fox. Best season: September to March. Birds: highland species, migratory 
as well as resident. | 

The Gulmarg Wildlife Sanctuary was declared a sanctuary in 1987. Its 
boundaries: In the north are the Butapathri’ Baba Réshi Forests: to the south 

' js the Poonch Forest Division; the eastern boundary consists of the 
. t . 
Bunadawas! Drang Forests; and in the west are the Khanpathri Forests and 
the Poonch Forest Division. The sanctuary ts spread over 139.25 square 
kilometres. It is more or less rectangular. It falls between 33°.55' and 34°.06' 
North (latitude) and between 74°.17' and 74°.29' East (longitude). 

There is a majestic mountainous range, with moderate to steep slopes, 
around the sanctuary. Among the important peaks in this range is the Affarwat 
Peak (4143 metres). The area drains the Ferozpora Nallah as well as several 
smaller streams that join it. 

The sanctuary aims to protect, conserve and multiply the endangered 
| musk deer as well as the Himalayan Brown Bear, the Leopard and other 
| ‘mals and birds found in the area. | 
| . ae The vegetation in this area is both diverse and pretty. It —_ 

‘ 3 , ypes 
| hrs forests as well as ornamental ‘ground flora.’ The main type 
: o Within the sanctuary are": - 
aln., : . , pec 
| alpine Forests make up more than 80% of the sanctuary. rhe PPr. 
at grow | rere ‘ndrow) Kail (ins 
‘aii ere include the Silver Fir (Adies pinaren) 
“allichiana) Ss ; ‘eh “us baccata), Maple (4cer 
Pictum) ang pruce (Picea smithiana), Yew (faxus ¢ * i or bho} patt 
(Betula > Haan or Horse-chestnut (Aesculus indica). Bure 3 
Ah; mS) grows in the 3000-3500 metre zone. 
Ee ; | ; 7 
| Been “ores. Above the tree line (10,000 feet 
| Narlet z "€ pastures, This is a series of lush mea 
Nodode eer and flowering herbs and shrubs, dotte 
| Ons, TOW 
i na The Sea ‘Idlife Sanctuary is the home of 
* Mush ‘ ‘Musk Deer: The Gulmarg Wildlife tere. This is 4 ‘critically 
“t (toos, in Kashmiri) Moschus moschiferus. 1° 


) is a vast expanse 0 
dows (margs). A me 
d with junipers an 
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cies.’ Legally speaking, itis an animal protected under Se 
| . ~ oe E SChee 4 


ction Act. The climate and forests of this san ‘ile 
Sant 


ecdarerer © Peale | 
tof the Wildlife ! 
mana ‘deal habitat for the musk deer. This animal IS found in the Diy 
4300 metre zone. It lives In several types of high-altitude forests, Where "i 
juniper, rhododendron and skimmia crow. In winter it can Sometimes 4, 
seen at altitudes below 2100 metres. : 
Mammals: The Gulmarg Wildlife Sanctuary IS also the home Of mar, 
Linds of mammals. These include the Leopard (Panthera Pardus), the | pe 
Cat (Felis bengalensis), the Red Fox (Vulpes vulpes), the Yellow Thies 
Marten (Martes flavigula), the Himalayan Brown Bear (Ursus CIOS), the 
Himalayan Langdr (?reshyus entellus), the Rhesus macag ue/monkey (Macaca 
mulatto) and the Himalayan Black Bear (Selenarctos tibetanus), 
Avi-fauna: The Gulmarg Wildlife Sanctuary also has a rich population of 
birds, It is the breeding ground of many rare species of resident pheasants 
and a number of summer migrants from other parts of the Indian sy. 
continent. The birds that visit or live in the sanctuary include Himalayan 
Monals, Common Koklas, Himalayan Snowcocks, Hoopoes, Woodpeckers 
Crows, Nut-crackers, Bulbuls, Fly-catchers, Warblers, Chats, Thrushes, 
Dippers, Tits, Creepers, Wagtails, Sparrows, Pipettes and Owls. 


The Hangul (Cervus elaphus hanglu): 
. This Kashmiri Stag, a type of red deer, is close to extinction. The hangul 
is a variety of the ‘bardsingha’, 

Viewing season: The hangul is a forest animal. It changes its feeding 
grounds with the season. Which means that it goes from one forest to 
another looking for good grazing grounds. Like many other animals, it lives 
in the lower hills in winter and goes uphill in summer, 
ee sheds its horns in late March, It then climbs up to the top 
. = ss Where it still is winter. In contrast it is spring in the plains 
a unr. By autumn (sometimes by late-August) the horns are likely 
ee ee By then the lower hills of Kashmir would have staré 

ing, too. So the hangul returns to them. This is when the hangu! s# 


feeling horny (I sw | 
torny. Vea as? sea Mdavhe that's 0% 
the word was iced, Pun crept in all on its own. Maybe that's A 


rams). The ve rutting s€ason among male deer (and among & 
well, HAnguls oe ins Out to their females, but this alerts hun es 
In winter, too. hes Ges Or killed when they are found outside san in 
them relatively easy to < completely ‘legged in the snow » m a 
Rutting: This ; 

A 1 ‘ We | 
Excitement ik noe 2 énnually recurring condition or period of sae 
around mid-Septembe Nye activity in male deer.” For hanguls " th 

4nd ends in the middle of October. During 


oats and 
nters as 
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ales separate from other males, while females form vroun: 

sb) The fawns are born in May, Eroups. (Sounds 

viet rime’: The best lime at Dachigam js around 

set, This is partly because during the day cars move about near t! 

- fvourite oak patch. The hanguls, naturally find th ‘igo 
da danger to their lives. vat Cars a 


SuUNTISe and wel] 
pinguls 
quisance: an 


va bovitl The decorative rims of Kashmiri saddles are made of these 


ons. 
Habitat’ Places where the Haneul is found’: This endangered species 
ves only in the moust femperale forests of ‘Kashmir Valley, and some 
neighbouring areas. Llolloway and Schaller noticed that this dear was found 
only ina region that was 65 km wide. This area is to the north and east of 
he Rivers Jehlum and Lower Chenab. It stretches from Zahurah in the north 
to Ramnagar (J ammu) in the south. The only place outside the state where 
a few Hanguls might be found is Siyabehi in neighbouring Himachal Pradesh. 

The hangul spends the summer at high altitudes. It is found mainly in 
north Kashmir and, theoretically, in Kishtwar and Bhaderwah. (See also 
‘Dichigim National Park’ above.) In the Valley it is supposed to live in 
Bandipori, Nowbug, Dandwar and the Sind valley. Some stray groups of 
hinguls have also been seen in the Dara [Forest] Reserve, the Brain Reserve, 
the Khonmoa Reserve, the Shikargah Reserve, Lolab, Desu and the Overa 
Wildlife Sanctuary. In the 1990s, it was also sighted in the Raj Bhawan 
campus in Srinagar. It occasionally visits the erstwhile Srinagar City Forest 
(now the Royal Springs Golf Course). Hangul tracks have been found on 
snow at Waskar. 

The best place to look for hanguls is the DAchigam area. So is. Ine 
corridor between the Dachigam National Park and the Overa Wildlife 
Sanctuary, 

Social behaviour: HAnguls move about alone as well as in groups A up 
fo twenty-five members. In winter, bigger groups of as mer 3 
hinguls have been seen in Dachigam, especially near Drapham? ip ee 
quse these groves 
Nagpur oak patch. Hanguls go to oak patches to rest because ils 
Provide the best cover in winter. Groups break up in Sprine: dots th 

SS 4: Bi cet : le -diy ever seen in ine 
“egregation is along gender lines. Co-ed groups are hardly eve ouls are a 
summer, (That’st arties got their name.) The hanger | 
i (ihatshow stag parties £0 the young, with no 
matriarchal lot, The hinds [female red deer] took _ all the fawn cat 
ielp from the Stags. Mother-fawn relationships last ae except during the 
en itself. Mature stags do not live with the hind: : 

f season. 





-. These sore rities 


. summe i 
the su « alone or im 


Femala | | ; 
male hanguls form small groups during "ee. mov 


Cons; 
oa of between twelve and sixteen members. 
a £roups of between two and nine. 
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Why do they form groups at all? boa come — IS an ObVioys 
in summer they fee] more secure, SO their groups are smaller, |, 
winter even the predators come down to the lower hills. The weather, thus, 
is an important factor. Food 1s a third. Members of a group Inform fach 
other about where the best prazing vrounds are, 

Hanguls are quite territorial, Each group and, within a group, each member 
has its grazing territory. Like the human nomads of the state they have 2 
winter territory in the lower hills and a summer territory in the higher 
mountains. A well-defined route (or ‘corridor’) invariably connects the two, 
Interestingly, just as the human nomads of the state think of the winter camp 
as their ‘real home,’ so do the hanguls. This ts why Déchigam is so popular 
with the hanguls. Most of them consider Dachigam their ‘real home’ and 
repair to this sanctuary for the winter, 


rd SOT) a 


What the hangul eats: The plants that the hangul likes most are Fraxinus 
hookeri, Jasminum humile, Haemerocallis fulva, leaves of Morus alba and 
Salix. Its favourite fruit are Aesculus indica and Quercus robur. [t also eats 
the Smilax vaginata, Dioscorea deltoidea, Rumax patientia, Colchicum lutecum 
and Polygonum amplexicaule. 


Population’ An endangered species: The an af ha te a 
| pe : o population of hanguls in Dachi 
has been declining rapidly since the 1940s. Both Hindus and ost ox 
hangul flesh. So do leopards and black bears. 
betaae there Were around 3000 hanguls (according to A.R. Wani and 
400 ca : ae his population was estimated at 2000 and in 1950, at 
wi ri ae tid Schaller conducted a census during the rut. He felt that 
And tl noe Were Ich. Holloway (1970) counted just 140-170 hanguls 
besa te oe " the B0vernment’s efforts, the hangul population 
detailed census and sttihieid eee a gal ag 
| at there were as many as 320 han 
guls, At 


the time the J&K Wildy 
ildlife De | 
March 1980 partment was putting th ber at 55 
» <v¥eryone agreed that the figure my daasgae at 550. In 


In March 1983 j 
the hangul Population was estimated at 550, According 


to the Wildlife Protect 
3 on Department in 19 
It Was as high as 860 (Mir inayat Ullah) nae — 


And then came mit: 
i Militancy. . 
cn Population dropped eet 7 
mment stepped in ava; ewher 
(Rouf and Rashid) The 1999 °y 1995, the population had risen to 290 
i 325 hanguls in Dichigam pr Per ented that there were between 270 
and arry: Bs 1 pro : 
around the Dachigam Nationa pean Petwween 435 and 520 et es 


that th | 
“re were 350-470 hanguls in ns 5 a of March 2000 estimated 
ark, 


umed. In the early 1990s, the 
€ between 140 and 170. The 


er 35 Wildlife, Sanctuaries, Fishing 
p ; 
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predator’: Leopards, ae Daars and Snow leopards sisi 

af these snow eOpaESE VPs in tomy Dachigam. However i. hangul, 

nlack bears live In SAE RTRUD a | ark, During the initial iis toe and 

(ine early ns) anal ~~ fe " oe - those woods Were withou oa 

responsidle for the rapid decline in the hanguts’ Population. However ie 


because of militancy the average human has been too 


. : scared to vo j | 
Therefore, there has been an increase jn fO into the 


ands. the ni he ae aa 
an bears in the area: right up to the Shaeraclanors ovis Ce 
Shahi and the Part Mahal in between. (The upside of this is that aaa 
humans have reduced their visits to this area, the illegal felling of tre oe 
has declined sharply. The Zabarwan Mountains have much thitkee forests 
now, And if your sympathies are with wildlife in general and not just veil 
hinguls, there is much to celebrate.) | 


The hingul is one of the few mammals available for leopards to eat 
Therefore, too, they have been disappearing fast. (So have been the dogs 
maintained by the Indian para-military forces in that area.) 
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The Rivers of Kashmir 
ena eeereennenisiSbaiass 


The Jehlum 


Kashmiri Muslims call the Jehl 


um, by the names Veth, Vyeth and Behet. 
The Kashmiri P 


andits call it the Vitast(a) and Vyatast. The ancient Greeks 
Knew it as the Hy daspes and Bidaspes. The rest of the sub-continent (and, 
officially, even J&K) knows this great river as the Jehlum, Maharaj K. Koul 
calls it ‘The Great Artery of Kashmir’ while Arora has named it ‘The Great 
Waterway of Kashmir.’ 


Origin: Mt originates in Verinag, at the feet of 
Anaiitnae district in southern K 
depending on what you 
near Baramulla town. 

The Kashmiri Pandits beliey 
small spring near Verina 
(Islamabad). The river 


the Panjal mountains in 
ashmir. Some 203 km. (or 195.2 km., 
count) later, it leaves Kashmir Valley at Kichhama 
e that the river real] 
g. It combines with 
flows into the Wular | 


y begins at Vethvatru, a 
streams at Anaitnag town 

ake. Here the river deepens and 
widens considerably. It then leaves for Bardmulla town, At this point the 
river is about 10° deep and 


roughly 100 metres/ yards wide. After that the 
mver travels to Uri and finally Kichhama. 


Delta, plateaux: The J ehlum’s delta in Kashmir is the huge Wular lake. 
On the wular’s southern side are plateaux. These are alluvial in origin and 
about 300m. higher than the river bed. 

Towns on its banks: On its banks several 
over the centuries. as Were famous sh 
of these towns are Srinagar, Baram 


Bamba tribe has traditionally lived On the river's right bank. 
Dimensions: M4 aharaj K. Kou! estimates that ‘in its course from Khanabal 


o panyari, the point where it enters the Wular, the fall of (the) Jehlum Is 
165 feet in the first 30 miles and 55 feet jn the next 24 miles. From the point 


important towns were — 
rines and temples. The more importan 
ula, Sumbal, Hajan and Sopore. The 
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we it leaves the Wular to Baramulla town, its fall is very atin ry. 
mer when the river is al its lowest, the averape breadth E ~S et. During 
wink’? depth is 5 feet,” He adds that “the catchment seas coe) ee 

. i long (and between) 40 and 75 miles (W 


' and 
area of the valley (is) 


2 one ide), So, the Jehty 
Po the rainfall of some 3,900 sq. miles.’ © Jehlum 
eae 


rhe river Winds Hts Way gracefully through Srina 
even kilometres. There used to be as many eleg 
cringe, The number seven is considered lucky everywhere, and in the 
se of Srinagar the sobriquet ‘the City Of the seven bridges’ had been 
rr centuries. So, when, in the 1950s. an eihth bridge had to be 
7 § simply named the 
zero Bridge, 4 name Wt retains to this day when the number of bridges has 
erassed ten. The average width of the Jehlum while in the city is about 65 
metres, Its deepest point in the city is at Batyar (near Ali Kadal), where it 
‘salmost eight metres deep in the summers and five metres deep in winter, 


Sar city for almost 
ant bridges over jt ip 


sound f ois - 
built, rather than jettison the figure seven, this bridge wa 


ts journey in the Valley. Above Khanabal these include the Sandrin. the 
Brang, the Arpat from Kothar, the Kekemag and the Achabal. Below K hanabal, 
the Lidder, a major river in its own right, comes down from the Tarsar lake, 
collects the melting snows of the Lidder valley and merges with the Jehlum, 

As the Jehlum continues its course, it is joined by the waters of the Arpal 
Nag spring, and the draimage from the Wasterwan and the mountains of 
Tral. 

At Shadipura the biggest merger- ‘marriage’ (shadi), to use the local 
expression- of them all takes place. At this point the Sind (Indus) empties 
‘self into the Jehlum. The expanded river then passes through the gigantic 
Wular Lake after which it is joined, at Doabgam (‘the village of the two 
Walers’) by just one more major stream, the Pohru, which brings with it the 
Xcess Waters of the Lolab valley and water from the slopes of Kajinag. 
Parts of the Pohru (as those of the Sind and the Vishu) are navigable. The 
Ramshi stream is another tributary. 

Tributaries that meet the right bank of the Jehlum are: 1) Major tributartes: 


id a a a8 
os and the Sind; ii) Minor ones: Arrah, Bandipur, Erin, Harbuji and 
OnNy. 


fributaries, Many mountain streams and rivulets join the Jehlum during 


| Rivulets 
shai! Vj 


and streams that join the Jehlum on its left bank are i) the 


‘shw’ Vishav from Kokernag which meets it below Bijbehara; 11) 
hic “mlara from the Pir Panjal; iii) the Doodh Ganga from — 
Culm ees With it south of Srinagar; and iv) the Sukhnag ea 

arp : Pe oe ys : alle a 
Man ® area. These iributaries drain the Pir Panjal and are sme 


Y Of the tee: . 
the tributaries that join the right bank. 





Fa rye Down's ¢ . 
- Parvéz Dewidn’'s Kashmi, 


Onality of water. The waters of the Ningal, the Sukhnag and the Sing 
streams we much favoured love drinking. Abdullah Khan, a medieval Governor 
‘asisted on getting his drinking water fetched from the Ninga 


of Kashmir, ) | be . 
(The Ningal empties itself into the Wular, while the 


to Srey everyday 
Sukhoagy and the berozepur streans end ina marsh near the Jehlum,) 

Ratti Vill the beginning of the 20" century boats used to ply on the 
Jehlum rill then, this, the biggest river of Kashmir, was also its main 
‘highway’, Boats plying on the Jehlum would carry men and materials from 
one end of Kashmir to the other. It picks wp considerable Speed between 
Bardmulla and Kohala. tis navivable from Khanabal to Khadinyar, a village 
five kin. ahead of Baramulla town. 

However, in winter, beyinning around November, the waters of the river 
recede, makine tavication difficult, especially in the stretch just above 
Srinavar city. | have been trying to revive this tradition. In the stretch 
within Srinagar there were points where the bottom of our boat would hit 
hard objects, espectelly the remnants of old bridges. 

Fime taken’ The Jehlum travels for 75 km. between Anaftnag and 
srinagar, (The road distance between the two is only 56 km.) Boats travelling 
downstream cover the distance from Khanabal/ Anaftnag to Srinagar in 
around twenty hours, Upstream from Srinagar is different. Houseboats take 
four days. "Light doongas’ do it in around 2% days. 

A ‘light doonga’ will take half a day to travel from Baramulla to Sopore. 
It's another day and a half from sopore to Srinagar, using the Nuru canal. 
In case you take the route through the Wular, add another two days. 

The downstream boatride by ‘doonga’ is much faster, The Srinagar- 
Wular journey takes about 20 hours. You can do Srinagar-Nuru-Sopore in 
roughly 22 hours. sopore-Barimulla will take six hours. Downstream journeys 
by shikara will take half as much time, 

Timings vary according to the time of the year and, thus, the level of the 
Water. 

the rafting route: The stretch on which boats can ply, from Anafitnag 
el a omer ase ana en hy a sl te 
eae . ; varamulla the river enters a gorge and is extremel) 
mon he jy ee kau et velo. At the eer nn 
town and Khanabal is norinall api a oe one ne 

Navy too dry to permit boating. 


y 
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whe 18 aS 


follows: 

Anaftnigz 

Vazir Bagh (fine groves on both banks) 

Khanabal (has a Dogra era rest house) 

eT a from Khanabal; old Hindu lemple ruins 
Sangam bridge (a mob burnt the old bridge in 1931) 
ge aes (grand temple ruins; the Tral valley is ibiive this 
village) 

Payech (Hindu temple ruins) 

Kakapur 

Ladoo (somewhat away from the banks are some Hindu 
temple ruins) 

Khunmoh 

Pampore (13 km. before Srinagar; Woyin and Khrew are 
nearby) 

Pantha Chuk (the old stone bridge is about eight km. from 
Srinagar) 

Pandrethan (three km. from Srinagar; temple.) 
Srinagar/Munshi Bagh 

Srinagar/Chhatabal 

Shadipur (25 km. north of Srinagar. From Shadipur to 
Sopore the route is normally through the Wular. However, 
when the level of the water is high, the Wular can be more 
or less bypassed by taking the Nuru canal, which connects 
Shadipur with Sopore.) 

Sumbal (five km. from Shadipur.) 

Andarkot (1.5 km. from Sumbal. See also the entries on 
‘Sumbal,’ ‘Shadipur’ and ‘Andarkot’ in the chapter on 
‘Baramulla’ for more about the channels that meet the 
Jehlum.) 

Hajan (35 km. from Srinagar) 

Banyari (River Jehlum meets Lake Wular here.) 

Sopore 

Dubgam (11km. from Baramulla; a vil 
bank; River Pohru, which comes down fr 
the Jehlum here) 


lage on the right 
om Lolab, meets 
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e Baramulla 

e Sheeri 

e Gintmul 

e Bunyar (Hydro electric power plant) 


e Un 
© Lalpul (The last village under Indian administration, After 
that the river flows into the occupied Kashmir.) 

Hydel power: Today, the 105 megawall Lower Jehlum een Power 
Project, the Valley's biggest. is fed by this river. The 480 MW Uri Hyde! 
Project also draws its energies from the Jehlum. 

Floods: The Jehlum overflows almost every third or fourth year. The 
plains of Anafitnag and Pulwama districts, and thus parts of the National 
Highway to Srinagar, get submerged. Crops are destroyed and road traffic 
to and from the rest of India ceases till the flood abates two or three days 
‘ater, Koul notes, “Many disastrous floods are noticed in the vernacular 
histories, but the greatest was the terrible inundation which followed the 
slipping of the mountain at Khadanyar below Baramulla town in 879 A.D. 
The channel of Jehlum was blocked and a large part of the valley was 
submerged. In 1841, there was a serious flood, which caused much damage 
to life and property. The flood of 1893 was also a great calamity... At the 
time of floods more than 45,000 cusecs is the daily discharge of the water 
excluding the breaches. In former times the villages lying along the river 
were obliged to keep the artificial embankments in repair (and) flood-gates 
existed... For many years this obligation had not been enforced, and under 
- sani ol om Walter Lawrence, the State Settlement Commissioner, 

le embankments below Srinagar city were repaired, and the floods of 1892 
were kept in check,” 

The ' thin 7 yg 4 
1998 — rr : at to an extent these floods are necessary. From 
of the iver, Seaerat ges oY insufficient. Garbage piled up on the banks 

ne eta People actually started praying for a small flood. Their 
prayers Were answered in 2003 Floods also mn} : the 
suihedil in | De S also motsten land and add to the 
suosol water and the mini-floods of e ly 2 

Fahiiee ik. Riscdlen*thes: early 2003 were a relief. 

Wociis i aaa 5. rhe Kashmiris have for centuries tried to prevent 
enum. Suyya was the chief enoineer : antivarman 
(A.D. 855- engineer of King Avantivarm 
4» 899-883). He deepened the go - - 7 + the 
an dé employed European civil eno: | > same 
again. They failed. Later in the Dora cn eee 
| © Dogra era, perhaps in the 1920s, electrically 


powered dredgers w . 
tia Cre em lo ‘ed + x a | | d 
remnants of this large seed net “this time with great success. The grap 
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The sind River 


aes tributary of River Jehlum, it has two Sources, The 

i u —“ ! he . F te ® e a : | : . 

net near the dZoj! La when the Snow dCCumulated ther on The 
‘ CFC melts. The 

two Streams Merge at 

With cons) 


orig Be 
other stream comes from the Dachinpara area. The 


Raltal to become the Sind. It now begins to jlow lerable sr 
and ferocity over large rocks. Ihe gorve below Sonamarp is st " ve 
i This stretch 1s dificult to navigate. Till Gagangir ‘s ig ae 
own a sIOPe. The stretch above Gagangir freezes over hele vee 
part of winter. : est 

A few kilometres after Sonamarg the valley begins to open 
aver begins to widen. 

As it proceeds westwards, through the Sind valley, several tributaries join 
it The Kanknai stream merges with it near Kajipura villave (in the Lar 
grea). The stretch between Shadipur and Ganderbal is navigable. 

The Sind ‘marries’ (i.e. merges with) the Jehlum at shadipur, 

The Sind Valley; Vhis 1s the largest of the many valleys that exist within the 
all-encompassing Valley of Kashmir, The old trade route between Kashmir 
and Central Asia went through this valley, much along the present National 
‘Highway.’ The valley begins near Baltal and ends at Ganderbal. It ts thus 
around 90 km. long. 

After the green meadows of Sonamarg, we enter a gorge that is thickly 
wooded on both sides. Several rocky hillfaces here are used to train people 
in rock-climbing. The landscape then gives way to a pleasant, open river 
valley. Between Koolan and Gagangir (7.200) the river mainly flows over 
flat land. Here the river widens greatly, in part because of the centuries-old 
islands of alluvium that have formed inside it. Fir trees grow on these 
islands. The flat part of the valley begins shortly after Gund (6,500°). For 
along while we remain in the river valley. Then, around Ganderbal, we 
enter a short wooded stretch. a 

Treks through this valley have been listed in the chapter on Treng 
The best time to trek in most parts of the Sind Valley is June, July to =i 
August is next best. However, snow on some treks does not melt tll early 
July: the Lidder-Kalan trek, for instance. 


The Lidder River — 
The sources of River Lidder (‘the yellow river’) are the Ee wel 
Mountains of Pahalgam. Its tributaries include the Aru and lie 0 
vallahs’, Its waters are treated at Bumzoo and are wal re cae ae 
oe Water for Anaiitndg town and the villages aroun : King Zain-ul- 
is ehlum north of Anaiitnag/ Islamabad town. sg Lidder were 

‘ein S9l constructed a canal by which the walters of the 


up, and the 
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anducted to the semi-arid Martand plateau near the town, The areas in and 
va “ we pare known as the Lidder valley and include fascinating 
— =e noe iee ee ik naariatts yatta’) Z 
Oe ie valley. The valley is about 60 km. long. It begins at the 
i oes al Volihal and Shri Amamath ji and ends near Aish Mugam, Which 
< inthe fertile plains, Western visitors have traditionally preferred Gulmarg 
a region the Lidder valley has been their favourite 


as a resort. However, us se 
his is mainly because of the beauty of the place: 


especially for trekking. | 
with forests, meadows, glaciers and tall mountains. 


The Brang and the Sandrin 

These rivulets have their origins in the Kokernag and Kapran areas 
respectively, both in Anaitnag district. They irrigate agricultural land, provide 
drinking water and play host to a large variety of fish, including the trout, 

The Brang (also spelt Bring and Brengi) is one of the headwaters of the 
Jehlum., It takes its rise at the feet of the Brari Bal. It ts known as the Tansan 
stream till it reaches Woyil (Woylu), There i is joined by a much larger 
stream which brings the waters of the Nowbuy valley. As it goes further 
west and reaches Hillar, the waters of the Kokernag spring combine with it. 
Then just west of Anafitnig the whole stream unites with the Arpat and 
sandrin rivers at village Harnag, west of Anafitnag. 

The Brang ts fordable throughout the year upto the Woyil. After that it 
is fordable mainly in winter. However, when the melting snow flows into it, 
the Brang becomes a large and somewhat difficult stream. Since medizval 
limes there has been a kudal (bridge) over it near Urigam. 

The Sandrin (or Sandran), is one of the sources of the Jehlum. It rises 
in the mountains near the Nandmarp pass and flows through the Shahabad 
valley to Hamag. Its bed dries almost completely between Kut and Tamman. 
In any case its bed is broad and, therefore, not very deep. The melting snow 
makes it a vast torrent. The waters of the Vettarittar Nag merge with it. 


The Veshau/Veshav/Vishay 


‘The river of Vishnu’, is one of the 
the feet of the Panjal range 
Kashmir. : 


sources of the Jehlum. It originates al 
from the Konsa Nag spring in south-west 


The Ain-e-Akbari Says that the V 
from an orifice in the Mountain, a 
Which the waters tumble : 
[t adds that ‘Hindu dey 
this mountain] 
belief that it js 


eshau is a stream that ‘issues picturesquely 
nd at the same place is a declivity dow" 
from a height of 18 yards with a thundering ae 
‘otces throw themselves down from [the] summit [0 
and with the utmost fortitude sacrifice their lives, the 
eens securing their spiritual welfare.’ 
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eginning the river flows north, Then ». om 
in the begin en Near Kanew 


« with it. A few kilometres | “Han the Chit 


nai ater the Verc:,: 
, merst Crsini, flow; | 
igd) Mets 5 a sah - > HOWine fro 
Ma pass, 100, joins tt. A little ahead. Near the cataract of 7 ey the 
1 La a a rh . 4 ae a = : : | HF fl 
a cuts through the rock and Majestically flows down to th . ‘ 
yest © Plains of 


hereafter, the Veshau Hows south-east along the hills for two 

a 7 x i . ~ ; ir : 0 
Litomet#es. before turning north. The clear Stream wit r 
iho 


ia through loam and in due course becomes 4 
ui a 


three 
dirt ie bed of shingle 
Irty TV wide cz 
metres) river. That this was almost always so, and not i 20" 
century deforestation, 1S clear from the 1890 Gazetteer. A part of the 
shopian area receives water rom two branches of the Veshau. Warvama 
and Abulwana are watered by the Tougur branch. The Burni is the other 
stream. The Veshau meets the Rembiara stream at Nowana village, Together 
they pour into the Jehlum through the Sadarinaji ‘nallah’. 


The Kishan Ganga 

Known in POK as the Neelam, this river originates in Drass (Kargil). Its 
waters are extremely cold and play host to large quantities of trout. [1 meanders 
through the hills of Tilail, Guréz, Keran and Arnah, before emptying itself 
into the Jehlum at Domel (lit.: “where the two meet’). Its waters have, even 
in centuries past, rarely been clear, carrying as they do detritus from the 
brite mountains that they pass through. 

lhe route: The river gathers strength in the Tilail valley. Therefore, some 
British Raj surveys place its origin there, It then flows west. After a while 
Nis joined by the Raman Sind, which comes from the south. It then meets 
the wide Burzil stream, after which it bends towards the north-west towards 
he Guréz valley and the Dawar area. Thereafter, the river goes towards the 
South-west and pours its waters into the Jehlum near Muzaffaribad in POK. 
From Start to finish the river is almost 290 km. long. 

During the winters the upper part of the river, above Guréz fort, gets 
‘ozen almost completely, 

Through most of its course the Kishan Ganga is either rough OF has A 
ra etek png iii ing ben 
omy However, towards | ts end, near Muzaf! — 7 ae a 
its see and, briefly, makes it navigable. From = a aaa 
illage — low, it is fordable near Gurez fon an seas ‘s at most places 
harteis valley that it creates (shortly aller Kanza hurinit settlement 

and steep to permit cultivation or even ht 


Weve 2 | | 1 . ice to look 
r lf » é = . < t er Nl 
at, » the same qualities make the course of the river fa 
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The road from Kashmir to Skardu (in POK) begins at Kanzalwan, Near 
the source of the Burzil stream. It Bae through ae nee pa of the Kishan 
Ganga valley. Indo-Pak relations being what the; are the road ISIN disuse 
However. even when the state was united, the road would get snowed under 
in winter (as is the wont of most roads at ese altitudes ™ Ladakh and 
Kashmir) and the Dogra Maharaja's troops would need to repair it afresh 
every year around May. 

Main tritutaries: The Kishan Ganga receives the waters of countless 
little streams. Its more important tributaries are 1) the Raman Sind, which 
joins it from the south of the Tilail valley; ii) the Burzil stream of north-east 
Guréz: iii) the largish Matsil stream which brings the waters of the northern 
parts of the valley of Kashmi; iv) the Kel Dara, which brings the waters 
of the region south of Chilas and Astor. The Kel river flows in the opposite 
direction and rushes towards the Kishan Ganga tll it collides with the latter 
at a richt angle with such velocity that for a moment it halts the Kishan 
Ganga and creates a large whirlpool just above the point where they meet, 
v) the Kankatori or Samgan joins the Kishan Ganga in north Dawar, opposite 
Sharidi: vi) at Titwal it is joined by the Jagran river, which contains the 
waters of the Shamshabari and Kazi Nag streams as well as the drainage of 
Karnah valley, 

Fish: The river abounds in fish. However, as in the rest of Kashmir 
people of the Kishan Ganga valley are not very fond of eating fish. The roe 
of the fish (i.e, the mass of eggs in its ovarian membrane) is poisonous and 
causes illness. 


The rivers and streams of Budgam district 
Please see the chapter on ‘Budgim’ for longer entries on the following 
rivers and streams: 
* Sut Haran 
e Nara Nag 
® Sukh Nag 
¢ The Ahij branches into several streams such as the Mal 
Kol, the Lar Kol and the Sona Maen Kol, which irrigate 
Beerwah area. 
® Pushkar Nap 
* Gandhak Nag 


The other major streams of the distr; , | 
Ferezpord Naliah istrict are the Shaligang 


lah and the 
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Adventure Sports in Kashmir 


Hunting 
licences and royalties: You need a licence to hunt. Licences can be obtained 
in Srinagar from the office of the (Chief) Wildlife Warden, which 1s 
conveniently located in the TRC. In Jammu, you need to go to the office 


of the Wildlife Warden. 
In addition, you have to pay a royalty for the trophy. Indians and foreigners 
» to different fee structures. 


pay for licences and royalties according 

There's a flat fee for ‘special’ game. For the other two categories (big and 
small game) licences are available for the entire season or for a few weeks. 
Obviously the season-ticket works out cheaper in the long run. 
ites are three kinds of licences, depending on the size of the 

Pe réstriclions. 

ion season for big game 1s throughout t 
leas 7 e snow leopard, the musk deer, the bro ? 
to kil! —- because these are protected animals. It is 

Then wha though mee is no legal restnichOn — - 

oe ca . hunters Kill? They hunt the barasingha, TT ae wee ae 
€ fox. Game m ammon (wild sheep), the ibe, the ~ a. aekoite 
OW-cock) unted by them includes snow partridges, ne ) 
- the monal pheasant (sunal) and other pheasan’- 


game. A nd 


he year. However, you 
wn bear or the hangul 
taboo in Ladakh 
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a) ‘Special’ Game 


Species 





Himalayan Brown Bear (?) 


Surrow 


trophy 
150 cm. from nose 
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Size of horn/ 


to tip of tall 
20 cm. 


Kashmi, 


Shooting Season 








15 May-end of 
Oct. 


16 April-15 Oc 


Wild Yak 60 cm. 16 April-15 Oc. 
b) Big Game 


Bag Size of horn/ Shooting Season 


Species 
limit trophy 
Barking deer § cm. 16 Oct.-end of Feb 
Bharal ] 60) cm. 16 Apr-15 Ort 
Chital 60 cm. 15 Dec-end of 
March 
Goral 2 & cm. 15 Dec-end of 
March 
Himalayan Black Bear 2 150 cm. from 15 May-end of 
nose to tip of tall Oct 
Himalayan Thar l 30 cm. 15 Dec-end of 
March 
Hog Deer l 30 cm. 16 Oct.-end of 
Feb 
Ibex | 80 cm. 16 Apr-15 Oct 
Neilsar | 15 cm. 16 Oct-end of Feb 
Sambar | 75 cm. 15 Dec-end of 
March 
Tibetan Antelope | 2? cm. 16 Apr-15 Oct 
Tibetan Wolf Zz 80 cm. nose-tail 16 Apr-15 Oct 
Wild Pig 2 15 Oct-end of Feb 


c) Small Game 


Species | Bag limit Shooting Season 
Chakore, partridges and 10 | 16 Oct-end of 
jungle fowl Feb 

Dove (Kulmova) 15 16 Oct-31 May 
Geese, ducks and teals 70 16 Oct-7 Apr 
Hare § 16 Oct-31 March 
Pheasant 5 16 Oct-31 March 
Snipe, woodcock and 10 1 Sept-16 March 
sand grouse 

snow cock (Ram chakore) 6 16 Oct-31 May 


and snow partridge 
a 
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The Wildlife Warden can direct the holder of 
sic species or any species in a particular area’. Secondly. the Wildlig 
Warden ¢an decide not 10 release the trophy Most importantly, the - 
gash penalties for shooting animals of less than the minimum 
rophy) given above. | 

Water birds: Some ducks breed in Kashmir, in the wetlands of Hokarsar 
and in the Haigam lake. Mirgund si the third area “protected” for the huntine 
af small game. However, hunting is permitted even in these three areas only 
an Sundays. TO hunt on the other days you'll need special permission from 
the Game Warden, Srinagar. 


licence NOt to shoot 'a 


re are 
size (of hom 


More varieties Visit Kashmir in winter. Broadly, the shooting season 


garts in the first week of September and continues till the end of May. 


Golf 
Srinagar's 18 hole Kashmir Golf Club (KGC) is on the Maulana Azad Road, 
right next to the TRC. There is also a 6-hole Palace View course on Gupkar. 
The International Golf Course (Royal Springs Golf Course), on the Boulevard, 
opposite the Centaur Hotel, is rated among the best in the world. All three 
are for members only. 

The 19th century KGC is believed to be the second oldest golf course 
in India 

Gulmarg has a legendary golf course, for long billed as the highest im the 
world. (Leh's brown, almost grassless, members only, course now has that 
distinction.) Peter Thompson, the Australian expert, redid the course in the 
1980s, bringing it up to internationally acceptable standards: 7,000 yards, 
par 72. The nine holes of the original course have heen retained, partly for 
reasons of nostalgia. It is still the highest green golf course in the world. 

Temporiry memberships are available at the KGC and at Gulmarg. though, 
for the while, but not at the Palace View course. If you are staying at an 
upmarket hotel (as golfers often do) do ask if your hotel ts 2 COIpOte 
member, The KGC allows non-members to play on certain conditions. 
, In 1993, my team and | created what is now a 9-hole ee tt 
(2,079 metres above the sea: a four-hour drive from Jammu town. | 
"Public course, Just go there and start playing. Unless asked not to, Vou 
"29 do the same even at Gulmarg, for the present 
"ete's a nine-hole course in Pahalgam. being @ 
s. @My has several members-only golf courses, the Te a Leh. 

~“mpur, Rajouri, Nagrota and Miran Saheb (both Jammu) 2 


| 


Kash mir 
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Fishing | 
Brown trout can be found tn several rivers and lakes of Kashmir and Doda 
The biggest recorded catch has been a 14.5 pound trout. There js Carp in 
the Dal Lake. 

Kindly do not attempt to catch fish in the Buddhist areas Of Leh. Zanskar 
or Padar (Kishtwar). To do so would be ee slaughtering a COW In the 
Hindu parts of India. You would be offending local sentiment immeasurably. 

Similarly, Kindly do not fish in sacred lakes like the Mansar (Udhampur 
Jammu) or sacred ponds like the one in Mattan (Anantnag, Kashmir), 

The season’ Kashmir and Deda: By and large the fishing season Starts 
around the beginning of April and lasts till the end of September. If Weather! 
Water conditions are not good, it could start as late as the middle of April 
and’ or wind up as early as mid-September. 

Pre trout season: For snow-fed streams it is from the 15th March to the 
30th September. For the spring-fed it is from the Ist April to the [5th 
October. 

fhe plains of Jammii: Jammiites avoid eating fish in months that do not 
have an 'r’ in their names (1.e. May-August). These are the months when fish 
in the plains are believed to have eres inside. 

Locations’ Fish is found in Kashmir at almost all altitudes. in 
Waters at 5,000", as well as snow-fed waters at 14,000". 

The better known locations for rainbow and brown trout are: 

a) Rivers in the lower valleys of Kashmir and Jamma 
1) Bandipora: The Erin’ Madhumati 
li) Bhaderwah: The Neery River 
iii) Guréz: The Kishen Ganga 
iv) Kishtwar: The Mughal Maidan 
¥) Kokernag: The Bringi River 
Vi) Pahalgdm: River Lidder 
vil) Tangmarg: The Ferozepur Nallah. 
and in cold water streams like the Sindh 
From May to July the Kishen Gan 
torrents’ in the afternoons. The 
Current sometimes slows down 

Fishing js £00d throughout t 

and Erin’ Madhumat} nallahs/ 


spring 


and Arapat. 

ga, the Lidder and the Sindh are ‘foaming 
big trout lie near boulders, around which the 
(0 a gentle pace. 


he season in the Ferozepur, Bringi, Kulgam 
rivers, 
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b) Springs 
i) The Gangabal 
i) The Kokernag spring 
iii) The Kotsu spring 
iv) The Verinag, spring 


like the Verinag and Isthal are rood for fj 


} ing my Pp = 
Springs Shing all through the 


season. | | 
¢) High-altitude springs 


i) The Kishensar 
ii) The Sheerasar 
iii) The Vishansar 
iv) The Nundkol 
Reservations (bookings): There are trout ‘beats’ all over the Valley. You can 
reach most of them by Jeep or car. You can book a beat for up to three days 
ata time, by contacting the Directorate of Fisheries at the TRC, Srinagar. 
If residential rooms are available in a fisheries’ lodge near the beat chosen 
by you, they too can be booked at the Directorate. The Directorate keeps a 
six-day week and is open on all working days from 10 am to 2 pm. 
Reservations for the forthcoming season start from the 2nd January. 
Restrictions: Rods, reels and ‘spinning’ are not allowed. Fly fishing, wet as 
well as dry, alone is. Live bait is not allowed either. Only two rods are 
allowed per beat. The ‘bag limit’ is six fish of more than 25 cm. Fishing 
licences can neither be transferred to nor shared with other people. 
Purchasing tackles: There are two shops that have been selling or renting 
out fishing tackle since the early twentieth century. Both are on or near the 
Bund (parallel to the Residency’ Sherwani Road). These are M. Gaffara and 
“ons, near Ahdoos' hotel: and Munnawar Shah and son, opposite what used 
0 be the ANZ Grindlays Bank (now J&K Bank.) | 
a or Department of Jammu and Kashmir sugg 
2 flies: 
* Alexandria 
* Butcher 
* Coach man 
* March brown 
* Muddler 
* Nymphs 
* Peacock 
* Teel and Green 
* Watsons and ‘Fency' 
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Season tickets: Those with ‘season’ tickets or licences can fish in al! fi 
vedic Pree eis. i A; . me | cat 

saen where fishing is permitted, during the season, as long as that beat has 
not sisaaety been booked for that particular day. Those =_— half-season 
oe anv five ‘all-week beats’ and twelve every day’ beats 


. = hi “ cl : a 

licences can fish In , am a 
where fishing is permitted, again as long as that beat has not already beep 
' c ; - i “ _ ™ : i 


booked for that particular day. 


Indoor sports | | 
The centrally heated Indoor Stadium at Hazuri Bagh was India's third biggest 
when tt nee inaugurated in the late 1980s. It still is one of the biggest. It 
can seat 4,050 spectators. The stadium has facilities for archery, badminton, 
basketball, billiards, boxing, cards, chess, gymnastics, shooting (indoor rifles), 


table tennis, tennis, and weightlifting. 


Heliskiing 

Heliskiine is essentially for skiers with money to spare. It consists of going 
up to very high slopes in a helicopter and then coming down from there on 
skis. 

Skiers ideally want the snow under their skis to be soft. This has to be 
snow which is absolutely fresh, on which no one else has skied. Those who 
go in for any kind of serious exercise always need to know how today’s 
performance compares with that of yesterday. The freshness of the snow 
has an added advantage. It lets skiers leave clear ski-marks on the snow 
which they can see when they reach the bottom of the slope. 

Besides, it is so much smoother to take turns on fresh snow. *Fountains’ 
of snow rise up when a skier takes a turn on snow that is soft and 
powdery, The sense of achievement is even greater if the skier is able to 
do a new slope every day. Just being on fresh snow is in itself a rare 
experience for those who have to ski at crowded resorts. 

So, where Co you get snow that is powdery and deep and, if possible, 
fresh? At 9,000" or more above the sea. Above 15,000’ the availability of 
oxygen becomes a problem, so the most adventurous skiers aim for slopes 
between 9,000° and 15,000’. 

Gulmarg proper, which begins at 8,709", gets this kind of snow for @ 
few weeks, because it is at the lower end of the band, So those who intend 
to ski over relatively long periods (5 days or more) need the higher slopes. 

The Thajawas glacier just before Sonamarg is considered the best place 
for heliskiing in all of India, and one of the best in the world. | 

Naturally there aren't any chair lifts to the higher slopes for those lookine 
for untrodden snow or a new slope every dav. ia aaiy case the number © 
amc ae . wn this kind of skiing is so small that it isn't wor 

ie tO put up chair cars there. 
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So nelicoplers are needed to take them to the lop of tf 
ec, They ski down to the bottom, where « a lone and deposit 
mnie We ; 


ie to take hem back to ~ fop of that, or ie 
- This is heliskiing, # sport still largely unknown jn India though ; 
round since the 1980s. Only expert skiers are advised to ee it's been 
the dangers involved. Lesser skiers risk breaking theiy ad . = 

ysed 10 those steep slopes. E ICY are not 
This was one form of tourism in which tourist arrivals to Kashmir di 
decline in the 1990-96 period. But then we are talking ‘ise a = 
bers: barely 150 heliskiers a year. Ne OF Very small 


pF Ould Fe 


a 
‘ lope, 


because 


not 
num 

This kind of tourism 1s good for the economy: a small number atin 
sending big money. (Most heliskiers go back with at least a =o Te 
carpel each. Only one out of a few hundred backpackers ‘hie a e 
Rs,100 per bed per day houseboats would do that. And assuming in 
backpackers and heliskiers are equally callous about the cnvifouinent one 
heliskier means one beer can and one Kodak carton tossed away at a fine 
while 2 hundred backpackers mean a hundred cans and a hundred maprine 
each t..¢.) 

At least in India this sport is receiving official encouragement. In 1993, 
Mr. SS Bhalla. then Joint Director (later Director), Tourism, identified for 
me Kailash Kund (14,500°) in Bhaderwah (Jamm{) as a slope with enormous 
notential. (I was then the Tourism Secretary to the Govt. of Jammi and 
Kashmir.) Sylvain Saudan, the French expert who works out of Switzerland, 
liked the idea, because this way he as wel! as we could utilise for heliskiing 
the three weeks of January before he shifted to Srinagar. 

We got a private helicopter chartered for Mr. Saudan, Mr. Ashraf and 
me to survey these slopes while there still was soft snow on them. (Mr 
Ashraf, an expert skier, was then the Director Tourism, of the state.) 
ee a we were to fly to Kailash Kund ( Jammt) - = om 
ove rece ae en heeded Spee eek acieile slope 
stil] i. to organise. By then the a ee eerie Mantalal- 

‘Temains untested, even though the infrastructure for tourism In 


Las tot: : j 
"(which are close to the bottom of the slope) !s quis ew 


~ and Logistics : 
a Saudan, used to, till 1999, fly batches of 16-17 ski a 
Fp. agar during the period that powder snow was available. — ne 
| oe skiers would be from Europe, and they would, in me seven 
highes eY equivalent of Rs.2-2.5 lakh per head tor al Srinagar). 
"eur re ing and lodging (normally at he oon aan skiing. His 
Bests Pi a fixed number of helicopter sortie a 

Ould reach Srinagar one Sunday and 


5 and, 0 
leave the next. 
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Saudan would fly the entire batch to Sonamarg in a large Pawan Hangs 
Mi 17 helicopter every morning. (Sonamarg can be reached quite easily by 
road. It takes ninety minutes or so by car or Jeep Irom Srinagar if the roaa 
is good, and a little longer by bus.) However, Irom the base camp ay 
Sonamarye he would tly skiers in smaller groups in a Cheetah helicopter to 
the top of the slope. Mi 17s (pronounced ‘Inge seventeen) Can seat as many 
as 18 passengers at that altitude, whereas Cheetahs carry just three 
passengers. 

One of these three, by regulation, 1s supposed to be a security officjal 
I's a different thing that heliskiing groups always try to get around this 
regulation. So at least in theory only two skiers fly up, and thus ski down 
a slope, at a time. 

It's that customised. 

The kind of people that Saudan would get were sometimes right out of 
international “People’ columns. 

Why so much about Saudan? For one, he was the only person promoting 
heliskiing in Kashmir. He got his clients through a small network of travel 
agents in Europe who handle adventure tourism. 

The equipment needed for heliskiing is what would be required for 
normal skiing: normal skis, a ski suit, snowglasses, a cap, gloves, the shoes 
and socks that you'd wear for normal skiing, sun tan cream .,. The only 
additional item is the helicopter which, in any case, the tour operator arranges. 


Season 


White Christmases are mainly to be found in songs and novels these days. 
Unless Vou are in Ladakh or really up north in Europe/ Canada. In Srinagar, 
Yeats em i - a Europe, in a normal year it doesn't snow till New 
later. The position : ne Slopes in the Alps become skiable only slightly 

Theoretic similar in Jamma and Kashmir. 
time that : on ven of January, most of February and a bit of March is the 
You can go heliskiing in J&K. However, Saudan would play safe 


and start the first batch after vk. 
towards the end of Februar he 26th January. He would wind up shop 


Heliskiing elsewhere 
It Were Eur, 
-Urope; 1 

Slopes) that sce ene for ecology (not to mention India's aweso™® 
| g pomeas to India in the first place. In Europe slope 
0" and Close to a resort are a rarity. The gre n 
a. and is known to have caused avalanches 
skiing has been banned in most European coun 


es labove 9.9 
£licopters disturbs the 


the Alps, Therefore. heli 
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the USA there are increasing restrictions 
or other ecological damage have bee 
even the state will have to have se 


In 
af late an Australian has been encouraging this Sport in Himact 
Safanv Indian actnall "= "machal p 
m not aware of any Indian actually organising heliskiine 1 
wet an angry complaint from an eminent Indian mountaineer lough we did 
monopol) rights given to Saudan for particular slopes We Seung the 
o there were enough slopes to ¢o around for Wrote back 


N reported at lez 
cond thoughts. 


rades 
‘4 Hi. 


sayin everyone. | did r,- 
fromm the mountainee again While | remained Tourism ‘.... a 
would have been very nice if he, too, had stepped into this i ough it 
Skiing 

Gulmare: 


Guimarg has some of the finest skiing slopes in the world. 

In the 1990s, the number of skiers visiting Gulmarg (8,709°) did not 
decline in the same measure as the drop in tourist arrivals in the rest of 
Kashmir. What happened instead was that a different kind of skiers, mostly 
students and NCC cadets, took over from the affluent recreational tourist. 

Mostly sponsored and subsidised by the Youth Welfare Department of 
the Govt. of Jammii and Kashmir, these young boys and girls from selected 
local schools convert three or four huts of the J&K Tourism Development 
Corporation (JIKTDC) into ‘hostels’ and camp there, three or four to a 
room. And they pay hardly around Rs.350 for a 21-day course, which 
includes food, accommodation and, of course, skiing. 

The same JKTDC huts, as well as several hotels, have now been spruced 
up to receive older, more upmarket skiers. The skiing itself is quite inexpensive 
though. While rates are likely to be revised, as of today you can rent a pair 
of skis for as little as Rs.30 a day from the Ski Hire Shop, with another 
RS30 a session for a privately employed skiing instructor. 

What makes Gulmarg such an exciting ski resort is its immensity. oT 
he i a From the last week of December et on ener lees 
gentle so “— oe ‘ ats usand people are able 
1, and : where even beginners can ski. Over a thousand peel 

. 0, ski there at the same time. vateur skiers in 
okes 1989, the coming together of so “_ pres 4 
Dinus the Would result in lasting friendships: KI" ! 

ships. 


romances 
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r exciting slopes in the Gulmarg = - the ones that Slide 
ry . wt cA “th , he Fl: aT “ | 
a m sy patthar (roughly 14,000’) to the K Wanmarg ridge (roughly 
dow ~ . cretch being at a phenomenal height, the snow remains 

1(),Q000) His 3 


Liable till the end of April. (By way of contrast, at Gulmarg Proper the 
ehwible OP TR © 


fen pets wel’-and thus slushy—by mid March.) In 2003, i, - 
ery GYELerh Bye) 


Th id April.) 
caneenie and March the Al Patthar-Khilanmarg Stretch has Soft, 
wile ~ snow, which is the ultimate skiing experience because the snow 
aan your skis has a cushioned feel and because fountains of snow waf 
a when you take a turn on the curves. The gradient of this slope 
meets international skiing standards, 

The three and a half kilometre stretch between Khilanmarg and Gulmarg 
is almost a kilometre wide, This means that almost a thousand people can 
ski on it at a time, This slope is not too difficult for intermediate skiers, 
though even Olympic-level skiers will find enough challenges in it. 

A chair lift will take you half a kilometre up, which translates (because 
the skiing route Is curved) into three quarters of a kilometre of skiing, The 
ski track that runs along the route of the chair lift is quite well laid out. 

A cable car has been installed between Gulmarg and three quarters of the 
way to Khilanmarg. As a result, one more longish ski slope has become 
available to those who find the walk up to Khilanmarg too much like work. 

The Indian Institute of Skiing and Mountaineering, a Govt. of India 
organisation, is likely to start conducting once again fairly inexpensive skiing 
courses at Gulmarg soon. Skating facilities are also available at Gulmarg. 
Rock Climbing 


Among accessible places, the hills on the national highway, just before 
sonamarg, are the best in all Kashmir. 


Mountain climbing 


‘Open peaks" in the Kashmir Valley 


ee Altitude 

i 

Maramukh na 76° 20 33° 36 

Koh-i-Noor et 1OOU a 

Kolahoj 

ae 5425 76° OI 33° 49' 
5992 76° 05' 33° 43' 


Metres 
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The three peaks most popular among mountain climbers are th 
he Haramukh and the Koh-i-Noor. The Koh-i-Noor belorwacts ¢ Kolahoi, 
vil peaks. Two of them were first climbed in 1g98. CG i hy of 
astern peak. Karbir, who was Bruce's Guikhe et : ee 
7 . TO the 


fthe three peaks, the southeastern one (5137m). A British expedit 
Sn expedition 


highest o ane | aise 
climbed the middle peak, the Kunyirhyan (5098m.) in 191], 


Trekking 
There is a separate chapter on Trekking, 


River rafting 

The chapter on Rivers gives an idea of which rivers are navigable, A general 
note of caution: River rafting is a very dehydrating experience. So make 
sure you drink plenty of non-alcoholic fluids. 
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Trekking in the Valley of Kashmir 





Everyone who has ever trekked in the mountains, indeed anyone who has 
ever walked in the countryside, knows that country paths sprout side-roads 
ever so often. Most of the time your instinct tells you to ignore the side- 
road. However, sometimes the path splits into two: and both its branches 
look equally important. 

This happens in the Sonamarg-Haramukh trek and the Harndg-Baltal and 
Khem Sar-Kulan sections. 

Therefore, you need to keep asking for directions each time that there 
is. a fork in the road. Now, the problem is that the shepherds that you will 
meet on the route will mostly be Bakerwals: the cowherds will probably be 
Gujjars; and most of the ‘settled villagers’ will be ethnic Kashmiris, Each 
group speaks a different language at home. | have chosen phrases that all 
of them are likely to understand, 

Essential phrases/ Asking for directions: 

‘har’ is like the ‘ha’ in the English ‘hat’, ‘ta-raf? rhymes with ‘rough’. 


- sa. Urdu 
Where is ...9 ... ki-dherr hai? .« Kachh? 













Kashmiri 

















| vent to Bo to ee mu-jhey ... j4-n4 hai. meh-chhi... gachhun 
z Which direction is ..9 s+ Kis ter-raf hai? ... Ya perr yan ya pert? 
Plac . 

im : to stay reh-nay kee jap-pih ro-zan kachhu 

ey a pani trésh 

ee khind bat 





. Some important words: 
lake . “Bal* is a Kashmiri 
nver or lake’ 
chapter, 


) “Sar’ and *-bal’: ‘Sar’ is Hindi-Sanskrit for 
Word that means: ‘a place near the banks of 8 


' | 115 
as w You will come across these two suffixes throughout t 
> Well as elsewhere In this book 


te [as YOu Pornt that way] or that?" “Per is prono 
SSN “purr, except that the r's are not silent. 


] Literally: “In th 


unced 
much like the 
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ii) Hapat: ‘Hapat’ means ‘bear.’ Places with the Prefix ‘hanar’ 
h ‘ , population of bears. Pal’ generally 
ave * 


ji) Indian English: A “roachead’ is the point till which you « 


x 5 a , + oe - i ir ayy criy i a 
, vehicle. A trekker 1s someone who treks. Jeepable’ means that aa 
ak Z 1 ’ i “ Ct] a ’ 4 + 7 ) 7. _ + | s » : 4 i ] Can 
drive on that rough road’ tt Jeep (Or a similar rugged vehi 


Cle), ‘Motorable' 
road. In practice most 
etch or distance js one 
ve to walk. except for 


means that in theory a car (or bus) can drive on that 
motorable’ roads are only Jeepable.' A motorable str 
on which you can travel in a vehicle, You don't ha 
the exercise. 

Best time to trek: The best time of the year is £encrally June to October. 
This is regardless of whether you are trekking in Kas 
Ladakh. It gets uncomfortably cold by mid-October, 
tend to be dangerous when the snow 
heavy rains upstream. 


hmir, Jammi or 
Rivers rivulets/ Streams 
melts, and when there have been 


Crossing rivers: The snow in the higher mountains melts in June and July 
(and earlier in the lower mountains). Sometimes there are floods in 
September. Therefore, before crossing a river in these months in particular, 
please try to check if it is in spate. Afternoons are always more dangerous 
because the snow melts the most around noon. By afternoon the level of 
the water is at its highest point of the day. 

Trekking on snow: Soft, melting snow can be tricky to walk on. In most 
mountains it melts by mid-June. In the higher areas snow continues to melt 
ll July, 

Ifthe place mentioned is at around 4000 metres, chances are that it will 
be covered with snow till mid-July. 

Equipment: The government has set up a small shop in the TRC, Srinagar. 
Itrents out essential equipment, including light tents, sleeping bags, backpacks 
and boots, 

The ‘layout’ or structure of these notes: In the ‘routes’ given below we 
irs mention the ‘day’ on which that segment is to be trekked (e.g. Day 
3). After that, normally in brackets, we mention how much you will have 
© walk (from the previous night’s camp, which is normally not named this 
ime around] to the place where you will camp that evening. And after that 
°"€N go into details about that day's trek, which we had outlined briefly 
thin brackets, 

Once you get the hang of this style, you will find it quite simple. , 
ener event Noles af caution: The Tourism Department of the State Oe 
*Urage trekking j Valley during the 1990s or the © 
fi * Years of th ng in any part of the Va ey d . onditions. Therefore. 
Ore Plannj sa century, because of the disturbe . intend to take with 
Officers ia 4 trek, please discuss the route that you In diy, even if I 

© the department (at the T.R.C, Srinagar). Second'y, 
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have mentioned a guest-house, tourist punigalow lat or other formal 
accommodation, please cross-check its availability oh eed, its existence) 
before setting out on the trek. Several government rest houses are meant 
only for government servants. a 

The treks mentioned in this chapter are those traditionally favoured by 
trekkers. However, jeeps and other vehicles now ply on some segments of 
some treks. 

More important, the routes and descriptions given below are only indicative. 
Thev are intended to give you a very general idea of how to plan your 
itinerary. They are not a substitute for detailed maps or trekking guides, 
Neither this author nor the publisher is responsible for any harm that might 
be caused to the reader because of any shortcoming in the information 
given below. 


Anafitnig 


Trekking routes: The district is quite a favourite with trekkers, especially 
because it is the district where Pahalgim is located. The more popular 
trekking routes in the district are: 

1) Pahalgam-Chafidanwari-Sheshnag-Panchtarni-the Holy Amarnath cave- 
Sonamarg (4-5 days): This is the most frequented trek in all Kashmir. This 
trek is known as the Amarmath Yatra. 

; M) Pahalgam-Chafdanwari-Sheshnag-Rang Marg-Humpet-Kanital-Lonvilad- 
Panikhar-Kargil (7-9 days) (details below). 
iii) Pahalgam-the Tulian lake: 


You can reach reach the Tulian j 
iociiat eer hr he Tulian in a few 
hours, via Bai Saran. You can p 


ossibly return to Pahalgém the same day. 
Anafitndg district to Srinagar 
PahalgAm 


see also the ch; iD 
ri vice on ‘Pahalpdm’ (2,150m.), where several same-day 
> TOF amateurs have been Suggested 3 


Pal | I 1 : - a . 
Sis ve ae Nolahoi-Yemhar-Si ndh-Kulan/Gund 
eee M-NOldhoi Glacier: 7 7 | 
Kolahoi-Pahaleam ck lexuee days one way: 35.6 km.; Pahalgam- 
This is an @asy treat | : | 
3,500m. (depending really t° highest that you climb up to is 3,200m. oF 
and mid-October. your Mood). It can be done between mid-May 
Day I: (1%, 
(2,408m. ‘. oe oe mom Pahalgdm to the 
and takes around four a 60¢s through a forest, follows River Lidder 
view of pine grows, as 4 From certain Vantage-points you get 4 fine 
the Lidder vanishes un ie as the Tulian peak above Pahal gam. At Ard, 
Uxhumb, to reappear a while later. 4 


district 


sloping meadow of Ard 


4 


a =r a © 
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4 house, 2 hote!, a tourist bungalow and puest-houses are me 
res able. However. people often pitch their own tents. It is 7 
aii by car or jeep. Ard is a little village Overlooking ga : 
= comes down from the Armiun side of the Kolahoj c 
he meadow. Aru is the headquarters of 


nt to be 
Possible to do 
Ineadow, A stream 
lacier cuts through 
an All-India Institute of 
wountaineerins.- “ 

Day 2: (11-13 km./ Ahr. from Ard to Lidderwatt [3,048m.]) Immediately 
afer you leave Ari you will have to climb roughly 500", However, after that 
he track is either flat or has a very gentle incline. Most of it is through a 
forest. The track will often be close to the Lidder. You will have to cross 
the stream that comes down from the Kolahoi ¢lacier before you reach the 
Lidderwatt glacier. Lidderwatt ts a meadow amidst dense forests. There’s 
ariver on both sides. Therefore, water is plentiful. Here, too, you can camp 
in the open or in a rest house. The Tourism Department has an ‘alpine’ 
(self-catering) hut. (You can trek from Lidderwat to several other places, 
many of them in the Sindh valley.) 

Day 3: (To the base of the Kolahoi and back to Lidderwatt, 8-10 hours 
retum.) The base of the Kolahoi Glacier is at 3,354m. and is an easy 11- 
I3km/ 5 hour trek from Lidderwatt. Today you will mostly trek along the 
Lidder river. By and large it will be an easy walk. You will first go through 
a pine forest. After a little more than two hours you will reach Satlanjan, 
a large open space. Here you will need to cross several little streams by 
foot-bridges. You will pass some shepherds’ huts. Half an hour later you 
will be able to see the Kolahoi Peak (5425m., to 5,734 m.) standing alone 
majestically. It is sometimes called the ‘Matterhorn of Kashmir’. To get a 
b00d look at the peak you will need to go along boulders and scree to the 
“out of the glacier (3,500m.) You will have to return to Lidderwatt for the 
"eit The return trek is faster. Thus you would have trekked 26 km. or 
“IehMt to ten hours today. 

f re na 'rek: Most people start moving back towards nag cee 
tse - You can do that. Or you could proceed to Kulan’ Gund | 
‘0 Srinagar or Sonamarg as indicated in Day 7 of the trek below. 

OU Could gq 4 ey details below) and return to 
Pahaletm o 60 to the fabled TarSar (see the details 

Paha N the fifth day, (7 
Mill waty on a all); Day I: (Under four hours to Ard) iia Tcaaont 
the Vi fee trail that runs along the main road _— : " a 
Lider fi the next few days as well. It follows the west we ae 
‘lometres ' for much of the way. The campsites at Ar are one 

ve the main meadow. 


Our | 4 mi. 
NB the 1990s and the carly 2000s it functioned from Batote in Jam 
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See ged tise! Ser Woe cen oitch vour tent for the nicht there. 
in laa & — = _ = — = i 
_— 7 ee i a a 2 = | =. : ie 
bo. 4. (Eige to ten bours to the Kolaho: base and back to Lidderwan) 
= ak it. = ins = i =: in be, = ai ws hee = = : = 
Ler te Seto ver carn ReCSaibe UN VWeZieT 2i ue Peak Pets frac wel 
- =i ain aililaie | ml - — , -, hb fa f = e [z = 
before moor Toadies wou will climb up to the base of the Kol3hoi: fire 
5 qj 
rr = — ll m 7 . a a: 
CPOs! eS Pass aa Ue] Pe. TOCKS 
an on 1 ah = = 1 5 ae , 473. mh 
rom the bese wou can: 2) go up to the glacier (5425 m_ to 5.734 m), 
im. i = al = L. LF? 1S L. i Li 
Of D) CiomD up ihe mcae opporte the Aolzno., orc) ford the Lidder and then 


climb. foc an hour and a half, to the Dod Sar. You can see the Kolahoi in 
amy Ome Of these three ways. You can even combine daws 3 and 4. Either 


Se, a ee an oe a oe ~~ —s eS = ea im 
steep Ciimd, Senind the Govt. Rest House. After vou have climbed the ridge. 
re are 5 ot) =: a mm. "i ~ 
ae Peo! Wil Bo tire and fro across little streams 
i¢ Khem Sar Lake, 3,435m.) Three 
es he - 2) to the Sonamous Pass (3.960 m.) on the left: 
- wm 2 = i Gi. Tere 54 Bas ees + ’ e ; 
pass in iné middle, and c) the path on the right to the 


Yembar 255 f we tele she a 7 
hours ore V€t us take the gully on the right. It will take almost three 
as EP 2 gentle slope to climb to the Yemhar Pass (variously estimats 


t 4.035, 4.115 ar = : 
as ae, TIS and 4.350 m.). However. the downhill trek after that can 
be tricky. You can camp by the lake. 


Day Aree ur kines - | 
to Kulan is 2 4 : Te - —— or Gund, the roadheads. The exact distance 
+ Km.) You will find two tracks branching out from near the 


lake. both towards the Sj 
nMé Sind “aT aes - ae Ante | or , 
(2,085m.) and the Smaller n valley. The bigger one goes down to Kulan 


Semel £2 | ene to Gund. The latter goes through forests of 
iné and birch. Yor ee = . 
(A roadhead js ‘m wren ans Path. Both Kulan and Gund are roadheads 
that the road od. ms 9 Which YOU can drive in an automobile. After 
places where is aL uek begins. In this case Kulan and Gund are the 
ire (the trek ends and the jeep road begins.) 


There are buses from G 
road from Kulan to Sonamarg. ‘0 Sonamarg and Srinagar. There is als0 


Day 6) (Six hours’ 12 km. to ¢ 
routes i¢ad out of Sekiwas 
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JO 
petours and add-ons: a-\) From Ara: North of Arg Villap 
ee i etek ff i - TF nay pk i ' iC ure « 
yllies It takes three to four hours to reach them, and dino a - 
fe ~ = @S TOR: to 
at back. ms Be : . 
f natively, you can trek from Ard to 


a-li) Alter 
eras (camps | si 
p-i) From Lidderwatt 79 Bet the Tar Sar Lake, you will first need 

i ream above Sekiwas. The stream can be quite d st need to 


ssh aieheseuneiiel Ve Various pic 
) of the nomadic Gujjar tribe. > picluresque 


the st oe | 
crass the : a | | dNeCrouUsS whe 
 epate. (The Snow melts in June and July.) After that there is 4 a 
ascent tO the Tar Sar. (in all, the Tar Sar Lake is 35 km from Pahaleam.) 


The 10-13 km. trek from Lidderwatt to Tar Sar takes between 2.5 and 3.5 
hours. and a little less on the way back. (Sce detailed trek below.) } 

b-ii) You need not return from the Tar Sar to Lidderwatt. There is a ridge 
beyond the lake. You can climb it tll you get to a pass. The descent from 
the pass will take you to Srinagar’s Dachigam Sanctuary. From there you 
can take a bus to the main city. 

b-iii) You can proceed from the Tar Sar to Sekiwas, three kilometres 
away, and camp there. 

c) From Sekiwas you can go to Sumbal (in the Sindh valley) in two 
days. On the first day you will climb up to the Sonamous Pass (3,960m.) 
and camp in Sonamous for the night. (Sonamous rhymes with ‘puss’.) The 
next day you will go down through forests till you reach Sumbal. From 
there you can take a bus to Srinagar or Sonamarg. 

Lidderwatt-Tar Sar-Pahalgam: This is an casy trek. The highest that 
you will climb up to is 3,795m, It can be done between mid-May and mid- 
October. 

Day I: (10-12 km. to the Tar Sar. It's Day 4 actually, because you can't 
begin your trek at Lidderwatt. For the first 3 days, please see the ‘Pahalgam- 
Kolahoi Glacier’ trek above.) You will first trek along the stream to the east 
of Lidderwatt. You wiil pass through a forest. Then you will need to gO 
over boulders to reach the Tar Sar lake (3,735 to 3,795m.), which is 12 
km. (four hours or less) from Lidderwatt. You will pass several Bakerwal 
huts on the way. You can return to Lidderwatt for the night. The return trip 
‘ould have taken you around 8 hours. ee 
¥ - From Tar Sar you can proceed to the Mar Sar lake. = a 

ist climb up a ridge and then descend to the Mar Sar. In he 
“Noose this option, you will have to camp al Mar Sar. You might not 
Mle to return te Mo : a 

ig to Lidderwatt the same day. 
he i é: (Day 5, really) Assuming that you had returne 

‘Hlght, you can now go straight from Lidderwatt to Pahalgam ¢ 

ich rate go straight from u! | pahalga 

“" Taises the question: couldn’t you have come from 

'dderwatt, skipping Ard?’ ‘uid have. And you ™ 

. Skipping Ard? Yes, you cou 


d to Lidderwatt for 
halgam 1n 5 hours. 
m straight 
ight have 
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saved a day. It's just that uphill it would nave cote ee unless yoy 
were on a pony, or unless you had driven up fo —— , 

Adrernative: You can descend from the Tar Sar to Solar in 2 days, or 
even in one strenuous 27 kilometre day, and take a bus from Sotar or Tral 
to Srinagar. (See ‘Pulwamia’ in thts chapter.) 

Pahaleam-Ard-Baltal-Sonamarg: (4 or > days) Every year around 
[50,000 pilgrims trek trom Pahalim to the Sri Amarnath }V cave, Many 
of them proceed trom the Holy Cave to Sonamarg, instead of returning to 
Pahalgam. The whole trek takes four or five days. Here is an alternate, 
slightly less frequented, direct roule to Sonamarg. 

Day 1): It will take less than four hours to get to Ard, travelling along 
the main road and, often, along the nver, Day 2) (Around four hours to 
Nafran.): After Ard it will be uphill for a while. You will travel mostly above 
the Natran rivulet. You can camp near the Nafran meadow, Day 3) (Four 
hours to Harndg.): It will be a stiff climb to the Harbhagwan Pass (4,200 
m.). After that it is a short way downhill to the Harnag Lake. A good place 
to camp 1s the edge of the lake furthest from the pass and closest to Baltal. 
Day 4) (Four hours to Baltal.): From here it will mostly be downhill to 
Baltal. The track from Sri Amarnath ji joins the Harnag valley just before 
Baltal. You can camp at Baltal, or hitch a ride to Sonamarg. Baltal is the 
roadhead. In season there are plenty of trucks and jeeps going up and down 
between here and Raigad (on the Highway). Day 5): You can walk to 
Sonamarg (4 hours) in case you didn't get a lift, or because you want the 
exercise. 

Detour: From Harnag you can climb up the nearby ridges (three to four 
hours each way) to see the Kolahoj mountains. Return to Harndg for the 
night. 

To Kounsar Nig (The Nag itself is In ‘Anaitnag.” This trek wends its 
way through the Pulwaimdé and Anafitnag districts.) 

Aharbal-Kounsar Nag: (1/2/3/4 days, return: depending on how much 
you want to walk and how much you want to do in a vehicle.) You can 
drive right up to the Aharbal Waterfalls (see ‘Pulwama’ district). Or you 
could break journey at Shopidf and then resume the drive to Aharbal. You 
can even drive to the tiny Nongawattan valley, 
ieirace ; gs on alone patbal to Kongawattan,) A pleasant trek through 
, : “ay <- (16 km, to the Kounsar Nag. Night 
halt near the lake, or at Mahinag.) The first stretch would be along the river, 
on even land, through Mahinag Village. Some time later you will need to 

cross the river and then climb UP around a thousand feet toa pass. The path 
beyond the pass descends to the lake, You can camp near the lake in case 
you wish (0 stay on and climb the neighbouring peaks. Or you can begin 
your return journey the same day. In that case you can camp at Mahindg 


Pu 


' 
' 
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y are t00 tired to make it to Kongawattan. If you aren’t an 
le waiting for you at Kongawattan, you might eve 
vounsar Nag-Srinagar (1.€. return) in one long day 


d if you have 
N be able to 


ifyou. 
5 yenic 
grinags!™ eae 

racidentally, kong means aero, Wattan is pronounced y 
ang means ‘gathering. (Water with ane Soft ‘tC means ‘nation.") Thus 
 congawattan means ‘the gathering of saffron.’ Don't go by the name. 
- gyffron is not known to have been grown or gathered there. 

Add-ons: To Réasi (Jamma): It ts possible to go from the lake to Réast 
in Jammt. Here is a rough description of two possible routes: 1) Cross OM 
lake. Then cross the snowtield below the Brahma-Shakti peak. Go up to, 
and then cross, the pass. The route leads to Réasi. ii) Go to the northern 
ond of the lake. Three kilometres from here, towards the south-west, is 
another pass that opens, on the other side, into Jammé province. 

Avil-Kounsar Nag: (3-5 days, return.) Drive or take a bus, 61 km., 
from Srinagar to Kulgdm. Day /; (16 km, from Kulgam to Avil.) Avil is on 
the right bank of River Veshau’ Vishay. Day 2: (16 km. to Kongawattan.) 
You will first climb up a very stiff slope. This will be followed by a descent 
to Chita Pani (lit. ‘the white-water’). Once again the track will go uphill, 
only to descend to Kongawattan. Day 3: (As on ‘Day 2° of the “Aharbal- 
Kounsar Nag” trek, You can return the way you came, proceed to Réasi 
or come back as in the ‘Aharbal-Kounsar Nag’ trek.) 


/ 


ith hard t's 





Baramulla 
Pir Pafijal: treks across: These have been covered in the volume on ‘Jammt.’ 
Tilail: The simplest way to get there on foot is to trek from Warigat 
(Stinagar district) through Gafigabal. (See ‘Srinagar’ district in this chapter. 
In particular see Day 2 of the ‘Sonamarg-Vishen Sar-Kishan Sar-Gafigabal- 
Haramukh-Wafigat” trek) | 
lac are two trekking routes from Sonamarg, t00. i) The — 
— Nai) route, past the Kishan Sar and Vishen Sar lakes. (In . 
“Plet, see also the section ‘To Gafigabal and neighbouring lakes 
~_— and within it the ‘Sonamarg-Vishen Sar-Kishan ing ne 
arkh- Wagar’ trek.) ii) The Bara Nai route, along the Raman * van 
vail can also be reached from Skardu (POK), the Shingo eran 
Tre ' Plains by climbing over the Grati Nar. 


ths o, 

Alp vee of Gulmare: 

Alpay : | 

Gulmarg rake; (pron. ull per-therr) (13 km// An 
'EIY gt ) This icy lake remains frozen till mid-June. 
th Sep, lead + I " , ing on the 
© fe S to it. Ice is often found floating 


hours each way from 
A pony-track. not 
ake, which 1s at 


throughout the 


Yeap ; x the Alpather peak. The peak generally = i peak from 
*bilanmn chind the ridge that separates the ae apharwat-Alpather.) 


8 (Suggested route: Gulmarg-Khilanmarg- 
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Kashmi, 
(pharwat: (c.14,000") 2 hours from Khilanmarg. There is a pretty t 
ope fata Tid ' ag el 7 

Jake at the top. 


Baha Réshi, the shrine of: (See the main entry in the cha 
ele Tee ree a 


* 


lue 


Pter On 
‘Baramulli.’) From Gulmarg you can drive down 5 km. (less if you walk) 
through a dense forest to this famous shrine. Popular with Muslims, Hindus 
and Sikhs alike. 

Banibali Ndg: (2,.926m.) five hours each way from Gulmarg. This IS 3 
small lake above the Ferozepur Nallah. It has been formed by landslides. 

Ferozpur valley; This is a roughly 1,200° descent from Gulmarg towards 
the south. The trek from Gulmarg to the beginning of the Valley takes 
around 73 minutes along a gentle gradient and a picturesque path. It is a 
very pretty valley where people camp, picnic and fish. The Ferozpur nallah 
(stream) runs through the valley. 

There are many springs in the Apharwat mountain. Their waters come 
down to the Ferozpur valley throughout the year, but more so in May and 
June when snow starts melting. The waters of these Streams run under 
fields of snow and carve pretty snow-caves in the process. The Ferozpur 
nallah is formed when the waters of these streams merge. 


There is a path to the west. It leads to the 


Ferozpur passes and then 
Poonch (Jammd). 


Gagrimarg: This is a green valley above Alpather. There are small lakes 
nearby. The trek between the two takes about two hours. 


Aantar Nag: (4,039m.) This is a little mountain-top lake. The whole trip 
from Gulmarg and back can lake three days. 


| Ahilanmarg: 4 km./ 45-60 minutes each Way. This is an enjoyable uphill 
journey from Gulmarg (0 a meadow strewn with flowers. From here you 
get a panoramic view of the Wular and other lakes, as well as the surrounding 
peaks. (Irekkking route: same as for Alpather above.) Ponies for the climb 
are available at Gulmarg, 
Henmes 8: The trek to this grassy meadow goes through pine forests and 
many glades. It is a popular camping ground, 
weit: Nallah: Ten Kilometres. from Gulmarg. This is a stream that 
eimates near Apharwat and Alpather. Its waters are a mixture of pure 


spring w: . i | 
Pring water and melted snow, It winds its way through forests of pine. 
Poonch-Gulmarg: This 


the volume on ‘Jammo.’ rek takes S¢vera] days and has been discussed |! 
Tosthja Maidan: The route js: Gulmarg-Danwas-Tejjan-Tos(h)a Maidan 
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ae Trek , 
coaptet 789 
cam hin? Aloud 
aude co the chapter on ‘Budeam’ district.) 
Gee aie 1a! Sheen a mal 
— has traditionally been a major resort, 40 kin. south of Sry 
«mare j | AP ae 
a es begin there. - 
 asmarg- Sunset Peak-Yusmarg: (5 days.) Day 7. (16 km. from 
, ae, t ' . ; 
an.) The track ts undulating and. passes ease 
hrough 


yysmarg 1° Durga-Lot 
Shae 


yoods- it leads (0 a tiny valley. (13 km. to Danzab; or 18 km. to 
the glacier. ) The track Bees up a pentle incline, apain through 
rst Bakaya Says. ‘Aconites, a poisonous herb, is found in abundance 
we You can camp On the Danzab meadow or, further south, at the 
: glacier. Day 3: (To Sunset Peak, 15,567', and back to the 
ld first have to cross the Romus. The track along the night 
rank of this stream leads to the foot of the glacier. This ts one of Kashmir’s 
afer glaciers 10 climb on. You need to go up and over the glacier to get 
ythe peak, Bakaya says of the ‘main rocky peak’ that it ‘looks like a giant, 
souching lion.” From the peak there's a grand view of the plains in the 
south. Regardless of whether you had camped at Danzab or at the foot of 
he glacier the previous night, it would be a good idea to return to Danzab 
for the night. Day 4° (Return from Danzab/ the foothill to Durga-Lotan, 13 
ot 18 km.) Day 5: (16 km. to Yusmarg) 
Ahernative: On Day 4 you need not return 
go 10 km. south west from Danzab to Chitta Patthar. 
Yusmare-Chitta Patthar-Tatakuul Peak-Yusmarg: (5 days) Day I: 
(6 hours from Yusmarg to Frasnag.) Frasnag is a spring known for its 
icy waters. It is 6 km. to the west of Durga-Lotan. Day 2: (10 km. to 
Chitta Patthar.) In the second kilometre there will be a bridge over the Dood 
Gaigi. Cross over to the left bank of the river. Now follow the river tll 
he valley comes to an end. You can camp at Navuk, near the small gorgs 
Where the river emerges. Day 3: (TO the Tatakuti Peak, 15,560 and back 
“a Patthar. ) Travel south along the same path as — re 
m nver’s left bank. After a few kilometres and after crossing @ on ii 
oe turn west. After that you will — ony roo Behram 
all in reach the Chhoti Gall pass (4 tO a . ter, Therefore. 40 
a eee a see ‘Shopidil-Thanna Mandi’ in this oe nest to the base 
the heat Gali pass by mistake.) It 1s ; ae way ¥ 
eo. nd sharper still to the Peak itself. cru nie Dood Galigd 
Vall akaya says, ‘There are many mountain tarns in this a 
“Y Which are w “ae ear with steep P* 
vorth a visit. There are 


laciers, '09: - 
Othe Jamm; glaciers, 10% 0s. (Retum | 


rgrtom of the 
camp.) You wou 


to Yusmarg. Instead you can 


ou could 
o Yusmarss ee 


Mernat; 

ve: Instead of returning from Frasnag | 

ee t g from oe es 
Gulmarg. (See the ‘Yusmarg-Tosha Maidan-Gulmare 
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Yusmarg-Tosha Maidin-Gulmarg: Day I; (5-6 hours to Frasng 
Day 2: (16 km. to Dorein.) Cross the bridge over the Dood Gafipa, Clim} 
up through 1 forest to Miskan, Continuc climbing up a very long moor and 
cross a river to reach Diskal (c.11,000°). Alter that there ts a slight descen 
to Dorein (¢.9,500"), which has some Bakerwal huts. Day 3: (10 hours to 
Bandi.) Climb up a gentle slope to Hakakhal. You will next pass the Lal Shah 
Alam ridge before reaching the grassy Tosha Maidan valley (10,509 
Climb from the Maidan, up a gradual slope, to the Kralnag pass (12,002) 
From there it is downhill to Bandi (11,200°), where the Bakerwals camp, 

Toshi Maidan (also Tosh Maidan) ts a large, mostly plain, sometimes 
undulating, pasture east of the Pir Pafjal range. Hills rise gently on all sides 
of the green plain. The pass of the same name connects the Valley with 
Poonch in Jammt province, (See also the entry on ‘Tosh Maidan’ in the 
chapter on ‘Badgam’ district.) 

Day 4: (6 hours to Gulmarg.) When you go downhill from Bandi you will 
meet the track that goes trom the Ferozepur Nallah (Kashmir) to Poonch 


QJamm*). Take this track. It goes down a sharp slope, through a forest, to 
Gulmarg. 


Kupwara 
The Lolib area: 
Sopore to Dorsa: Stage J: Sopore. Stage 2: 20 km, to Chogal. Stage 3: 


> km, to Handward. Stage 4; 23 km. to Drugmulla. Stage 5: 13 km. to 
Kambrial. Stage 6: 16 km. to Dorsa/ Dorsu. 


Baramulla to Dorsa: Stage I; Baramulla. 


Stage 3: 12 km. to Kitardaji. Stage 4: 19 k eee. 
to Patal Nag. Stage 6: 13 km ses 1? km. to Khaipur. Stage 5: 16 km. 


ne : lo Kambrial. Stage 7: 16 km. to Dorsa. 
4ISU lo Worsa: Stage Js Aley og a 
a aan age I: Alsu. Stage 2: 11 km. to Nagmarg. Stage 3: 16 


Pulwama 
Kungwattan-Aharbal 
Tar Sar-Tral: 


Stage 2: 12 km. to Pantsal. 


The Tar Sar is a hip ; ) 
is Puhaiphetie . neh altitude lake. The ‘Lidderwat-Tar Sar-Pahalgam’ 
this chapter ows = Vlacier-Kutany Gund-Sonamarg/ Srinagar’ treks in 
be thus: Day J: (§ km . > ace the Tar Sar. The descent from the lake can 

. "1° Nag Baran.) The gradient is gentle and the slopes 


dre green. Day 2: (19 k ; 
followed by a pentle 4 i ae The first stretch is an uphill climb, 
Narasthan ruins. Tral j escent. Bakaya recommends a visit to the 


IS ¢n rout sia Ss 
Narasthan and Tral.) te. (See the chapter on ‘Pulwd4ma’ district for 
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“nik ar 
a : the suburbs of the city 
ponte Mahadev: (lor 2 or 3 days) 

This is an easy trek, Drive (by bus/ taxi) to Bren, which is just behie, 

achat garden. Day /: (Around 5 hours to Lidwac’: > Just behind 
he Nishat garee! pe Bet 7 0 Lidwas.) As you go uphill 
you Will tind a nee coming down towards you. You will have to cross 
; quite often. Ihe stretch between Bobjan and Lidwas js sleep. Lidwas is 
- cena valley. The stream that you've been crossing originates here. Day 
3: (Night halk: Srinagar) You can go up to the Mahadev peak (c.13,000") 
and return to Lidwas in four or five hours. The first stretch uphill might 
be over a snowtield, followed by rocky terrain. The Hindus consider the 
peak holy because of its association with Lord Shiv (Mahadey), You can 
go down to Srinagar on “Day 2° ttsclf, or relax at Lidwas that night and 
return the next day. 

Instead of returning to Bren, most people prefer to descend to the 
Shalimar or Harwan gardens of Srinagar. City buses serve both places. 

Some people do the entire trek in 15 hours tn a single day: Srinagar to 
the peak and back. 
Dara-Hain: 
(Same-day return, or in 2 leisurely days. An easy trek.) Drive down the 
Boulevard, past the Mughal Gardens. The road bifurcates just after the 
Harwan garden and reservoir. The right fork goes to Dachigam. The one 
on the left goes to the picturesque Dara village, which is four kilometres or 
so ahead. From here a trail winds its way up to the top of the Hain 
mountain. After that it goes down, through the woods on the other side, to 
Hain village. There is a Forest Hut close to Hain village. 
To Gafigabal and neighbouring lakes and peaks | 

Sonamar 2-Vishen Sar-Kishan § ar-Gafigabal-Haramukh-Wangat- (6 days) 
, np = is considered ‘moderate to difficult’, ihe tet eae 
en Mm. The best period is mid-June to mid-October. 

of high-altitude lakes. 
tet not expect to obtain any supplies of ni ; 
teach (2,740m.) is on the highway between Srinag 
dmarg by bus or taxi. 


Distan . . : 8 hose in kilometres. 
Ces NVEN | not ell with Inos : A 
2's hee given in terms of hours do not J ficult, especially In the 


“gabal 


sions on this route. 
nd Leh. You can 


duse Stretches along the route are quite di 

Day )_tisahgam-Atawat alternative. ee Nichanai) 
: ; ; i 1¢ nf | 

The tp il (6 hours’ 13 km. to Nichinai, also spelt ae dge is on the 


“Ml begins from near the steel bridge at Shitkarl. The bri 


Parvez Dew4n’ , 
£4) = Kashmi, 
loohaway. YOu need to turn right (north west) from 

dy ashpatri. After less than a kilometre You wil] 
r Shak Dharan (or Shok Dari). The dZajl La will Now he 
ey le ta-see the Sonamarg valley and the Thajawas 
a steep birch forest and over rocks before 


“aly arti the 


care Wea Rte 
aly ruta anal SEAL I | | 


1] fr 
PUykpay ds Sah 


. b ii A wah 
Teds ty ry Vea wlada 


behind vou You will be al 
ae wna throueh 

saci ay will then . ae + , 

a hace ‘a scarserndly: bos thie Sichanai nallah (stream). Geo Upstream along 


sas fa val pratt _ : : : F ry inc re . 
he fh atv to the base of the Nichanai pass, You will find a nice camping 
‘" Vlad na” aah ; 7 a ih : 4 i; k 
ci Water is available. Hrown bears are found in this area. 
ath Lali 


eawind tere 
ann ; 3 thin. O-7 lis. from Nichanat lo Vishen Sar, also spelt Vis(h)nu 
Sar) Trek upstream, If the snow-bridge hasn't melted you might have to 
eo over it, (Caution: Snow bridges can be very dangerous when they are 
ee y Cross the Nichanai natlah, It will take almost two anda half hours 
of eradual Simbing from the right, followed by a steep aaCEnt that is equally 
tong This will take you to the top of the snow-covered Nichanai Bar Pass 
(4.080m) On the lett of the pass are many jagged peaks. A stream flows 
down trem the pass to the other side. Follow it downhill, along its right 
bank. You will come to a flat stretch. You should then cross the stream to 
eet to the Vishen Sar (3,677m.) Its twin, the Kishan Sar, is a kilometre 
away: to the north-west, and a stiff 150m. higher. The Kishan Sar is 
dwarfed by the tall Mount-Vishna. The lakes are full of trout, but you need 
a licence to fish. (Get one in advance from the Directorate of Fisheries, 
TRC, Srinagar). There's a good camping ground and lots of good water. 

Vhe Vishen Sar (named after the Hindu God Vishnd) is a pear-shaped 
lake, roughly 750 metres long and 500 metres wide. It is said to be quite 
deep. Its waters come from a glacier in its south. The overflow from the 
Kishan Sar lake (named after Lord Krishna) enters the Vishen Sar from the 
west. Despite that the lakes have different colours: blue and green. The 
Waters of the Vishen Sar go on to form the Raman, a tributary of the Kishan 
Gafgi. There is a small valley and tall mountains around the lake. 

The lake is situated in the mountains between the Sind valley and Tilail. 
Its own valley is small, flat and filled with flowers. There is a bridle path 
that Connects the two: it starts from Sonamarg in the Sind valley and goes 
right im te Tilail. This path goes past the Vishen Sar. 
pe te Kit a naan wate 
SH ie arora sony rom the right of the Kishan Sar you will 2p y 
a en ye ut {a thousand feet) to a 4,191m. pass. It will be 4 
Short but difficult climb. Mount Vishna il be on vour left, A river B05 
down from the Pass to the othe rh : i = SE YOut re rd cane 
over snow. On the lef — e side. Descend along it. It's a Sicep ale 
ice floating on it fas e see a small, deep blue lake with pie al 

serwals Know it as the Yem Sar, or the lake 
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ord Yem or Yam? is the Hindu deity of d 
|| grow into a wide plain. You will find another lake : 

fa mountain. This 1s the Gad’ or Gada Sar, Many different dints 

snd herbs oroW here. Medicinal herbs that grow ip this area 

J pivak. The shepherds are paid Rs.35 for ey 

lect (2001 prices). These fetch twice th 


death (L cath.) After a 


te While 


l¢ bottom 
Nds of plants 
Include kuth 
ery kilorram of herbs 
at amount at Kangan, 


that they col 


which is the nearest village on the national highway. There's fish in t 
“a rect a “lh 14 7 7 i i e = i In 
cream and brown bears in the vicinity. The camping ground is ear 


kilometre before = facet oF we ‘Borge - the base of the Kasturgand 
mountain. (From there you can reach Guréz in three or four days.) 

Dav 4° (6 hrs. to Sat Sar/ salsaran, 3,695m.) There are two routes to 
Sat Sar, also called Satsaran. a) Climb sharply up a winding path to the 
snow-covered Kasturgang mountain. This will lead to the pass right above 
the Gad Sar. The path might be hard to find for the first kilometre because 
plants would have grown on it. The descent from the pass to the Sat Sar 
is equally steep. b) Follow the small stream and go around the mountain. 
The stream will vanish for almost a kilometre into the deep Rasabal cave. 
It reappears at the foot of a gorge. 

The Kasturgang (called Kasturgand by some) is strewn with flowers. 
The musk (kastoor) deer lives here. The Mengandub peak is above this 
pass, 

The last stretch to Sat Sar is through boulders. Sat Sar is made up of 
a cascade of seven lakes. There is a good camping ground nearby. 

Day 5: (5 hrs. to Gafigabal) As you go down, along the stream, it would 
be advisable to stay to the right of the rocks. There is a sharp descent of 
akilometre in the beginning. Thereafter, you will start climbing up the steep, 
winding and often snow-covered path that goes up the Zajt mountain to the 
Zajibal Gali (pass) (4,146m.). (Zaji is sometimes spelt Zoji. | have spelt ‘ 
Zaji to avoid confusion with the dZoji La.) You will get a panoramic view 
of the Haramukh and other peaks from the pass. From there It will be 
downhill all the way, though stiffly and tiringly so, '0 the Gafigabal oo 
(3,570m.). A stream links Gafgabal with the nearby Nund Kol lake, - : 
"ata lower elevation. There ‘< trout in both lakes. Close at hand, me ee 
vategabal, is a picturesque camping site. An excellent eT aah 

Son the left bank of the Nund Kol (3,508m). In fact, 


Prefer tg camp at the Nund Kol. 


se | | ar death, comes up 5° 
3 tis interesting how the Hindu concept of Yam, the el ee 


ve a the neople of Srinagar 

irequently among the Muslims of Kashmir. Rural folk sce paar and live 

Off food grown in the villages. Traditional Kashmiri Musim DY shat the 

ee to stay away from an animal that they call the Yam, 
imal will eat up their children. 
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5  opean- cung+ bull, which rhymes with ‘hung’ ang 
Lake Gangabal: (Pre ii. k kis d 


‘dull.’ The ‘a’ between them is more oT less ae eg ag? cai to 
he Hindus. Thes go ona pilgrimage to Gafigabal a a - a Bhad: 
fahadon). or roughly the 20° August, every year. (See “Srinagar” districs 
for details.) ; 

Most shepherds know the lake as the Haramukh Sar. 

Many trekkers spend Day 6 at the Gaiigabal, fishing. in that Case please 
add a day to the length of the trek. And please obtain in advance the 
necessary permissions from the Fisheries office in the TRC, Srinagar. 

Dav 6 (le-19 km. 6 hrs, to Nard Nag) You will first pass the Nund 
Kol and then go downhill along the stream. There will be a brief climb, 
followed by a descent, before vou reach Trunkhol. After that you will 
descend through a forest, on a path that slopes down sharply. You will find 
pre-historic temple ruins at Nard Nig (see ‘Srinagar’ district). The jeepable 
road begins here. You might be able to get a lift. Or simply walk along the 
mostly even road to Wafgat 


_ If you are in time you might be able to catch 
a bus to Srinagar, which is 


an hour and a halfs drive (50 km.) away. 
Alternatives: You can go directly from i) Sonamarg to the Kishan Sar; 
or li) Wafgat to the Gafigabal. Or, you could linger on at Gafigabal and go 
to the nearby lakes. (See the entries on Gafigabal and Nund Kol in the 
chapter on ‘Srinagar’ district.) 


The Hindu pilgrims’ route to Gafigabal- GanderbaV/ Prang-Gafigabal- 
Nara Nag(+ days) 
Day {> ~rinagar-Ganderbal-Prang (or Kangan) by bus or other vehicle. 


From there leave very early and walk to Ramaradhan, where Parshu Ram, 
the saint, would meditate. Climb up the Barat 


t mountain. It is steep at times. 
Night halt on the open Mahalesh meadow(c.9,000°) where juniper can be 
found. Warning: Dangerous snow-storms are known to have taken place 
here, killing thousands of pilgrims. Day 2: A comfortable 10 km. to the 
Brahma sar. Pilgrims perform shrddj; (death anniversary) rites here. Day 3: 
Either i) a comfortable 10 km. 


her 1) 8 to Gafigabal, over gently sloping meadows; 
or ii) 16 km. to Gafgabal through the Hamsdar Pass, the Kola Sar valley 
and Nundkol. The latter route is difficult bur considered more sacred. Day 


ae ws Nace Nag. Entirely downhill, mostly through fir forests. En 
route you will pass Trunkhol. : = 


athe step downhill fer Busher. (I there's a vehicle went for nu 8 
Mighinray aot look i ‘ — in two hours. Or walk to Wafigat or the 
“ce Nard Nag-Gafigabal (Two or three-day return) 
drive all the way : Suan n " ae have your own vehicle, you can 
forests, up to Butsh ‘Yay 1: Climb three steep kilometres, through 


er. This is followed by six more gradual kilometre 
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pil] (the last stretch being stiff). Then g 
up f Trunkhol. If you are planning 
he forests © “or Pe@NMING 8 3-day 45; 
night at Trunkhol and go over to the nearby Kola Sar and 
via the Hamsdar pass, he next day. Or, if you want to 
wo days, carry on to the Gafgabal on Day | itself and 

for the night. Day 2; Return to Nara Nag the way 

Other routes: a) Via Sarabal-Tsurlat-Loo] Gul 
start from Srinagar. The subsequent stages are: $0 km. Se 
oul 24 km. to Koodor. 13 km. to the Sarabal sia ‘¥ ; we 
pase of the Tsurlat Pass (12,500"}. 7-8 hours, Via the Lool Gul i. 
(13,500"), to Gafigabal. (From Sarabal you can climb up to the Haramukh 
Peaks.) 

b) The stretch from the Gafigabal to Srinagar, via Atawat and Bafdipur 
can also be done in 4 days (one way) through the following difficult and 
tiring route: 

Stage 1: (Loolgul Nag to Trisangam is around thirteen difficult and slow 
kilometres.) Leave Gangabal. Climb up from the head of the lake to Lool 
Gul Nag and proceed to the Erin nallah, From the Lool Gul pass you will 
see a valley, Leave the Kola Sar, which will be on your left, and go down 
the Trisangam nallah into the valley. It is a steep descent. You have to cross 
a torrent. Get to the right of the stream. You can camp at c.11,000° where 
anallah joins the Trisangam. Fuel is plentiful. 

Stage 2: (19-20 km. or 12 hours to Atawat) After you have crossed the 
bridge at Trisangam, it will be sharp 7-8 km. climb to the Magan meadow, 
Which is at around 12,000". Around a kilometre and a half after Magan, a 
Very difficult, very steep and risk-prone descent begins to a village. The 
descent after the village is not as bad, but is still quite difficult. Then you 
heed to ford two Streams. Camp where you can. 

Stage 3. (15 km. to Bafidipur) The worst will be over after the first 6 
m. that you do today. A kilometre later you will enter a bigger valley * 
will be able to see the Wular lake, The road from Guréz will join you — 

Mere. You might vet a lift on the last, motorable, stretch of the road. 

Stage 4: There are buses from Bafdipur to Srinagar. ease. 

°) To Gafigabal, via Posh Pathri: (5 days; recommended wr ack ke 
“*Plember) Drive 80 km. from Srinagar to Erin, via Bafdipur. | " Posh 
nly meant for advanced trekkers Day I; (11 km. from eon : k 
Pathri 2.440m 1, ee awe he rest house. The initial ‘ m. 
shetch ic m.) Cross the Erin river near the re = through Kundara village 

“a Pin b. and the track is good. You ‘ong e jnitial 8.5 km. ascent 
lo imimar athri, Day a (1 I km. to a at lake is above Sarabal. wd 
3 (19 en G'S up a steep gradient, The Shir +1 to the left of the Guy 
Lh ‘lo the Kund Sar, 3,800m..) Take the tra! “the first 2-5 km. being 

almost entirely uphill to the Kund Sar lake: tn 


P then speng the 
Brahma Sar lakes 
do the trip in just 
return to Trunkhol 
that you came. 


(5S days, each way). 


Mts. [ry is 
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difficult. Day 4: (11 km. to the Gafigabal, 3,570m.) The ect frst goes 
suet siaclor This is followed by a 3 km. descent. : pene: while 
later the track turns left and goes uphill to the top of a ay 3 
vou go downhill to the lake. Ice axes and ropes are needed to navigate 
crevices. You can camp at the lake or at Nund Kol. Day ° (16-19 km. D 
Nara Nag.) It's mostly downhill. The motorable road begins at Nara Nag. 
From nearby Wafigat you can catch a bus for Srinagar. Or, with luck, you 
might even be able to hitch a ride from Nara Nag itself. 


re. fler thet 


To the Haramukh peaks 

History: Hara is the Kashmiri name for the Hindu god Hari. Mukh means 
‘mouth’. So the name of this mountain, which has three major peaks, 
means ‘the Lord’s mouth’. The local people had never climbed this difficult 
mountain, partly because of its sacredness. Or perhaps it was their apparent 
impregnability that got these peaks to be associated with the gods. 

British climbers changed all that. M.A. Stein scaled the mountain in 1894, 
Gen. Bruce, in 1902, was the first from the Gafigabal side. In 1912, Dr. 
E.F. Névé and Col. Millais took the southern route. (Harish Kapadia writes 
that the Névé-Millais expedition took place in 1899. He dates Bruce’s conquest 
to 1907.) 

The trek: Day 1): Start from Srinagar. It is 50 km. to Nadihal. Day 2): 
24 km. to Koodor. (You can combine Days | and 2, and reach Koodor on 
the first day itself.) Day 3): 13 km. to the Sarabal meadows. Set up the 
base camp here. 


For ‘Day 4)" there are three options. If you want to do all three peaks, 
add two (or three) days to the trek. 

Day 4-a); The northern (‘Triangulation’) peak is 16,000° high. You can 
see it from the camp. The climb begins from the rocky side, which is to 
the left of the glacier. It continues through a chimney that starts below the 
glacier and goes on to the top of the ridge. From here one can go to the 
peak either by continuing up the rocks or by climbing over a snowfield. A 
day return is possible. 

Day 4-bj: The middle peak is at 16,500". You can reach it from the 
northem peak. You will have to cross a snowfield. A day return is possible. 


In the case of both these peaks, a day return is advised. Leave the bas¢ 
camp very early so that you retum as early in the aftemoon as possible. If 
your return is delayed you might get caught in the clouds, with all the 
attendant dangers. 

_ Day 4-c); The 16,872" eastern peak is synonymous with the mountain 
itself. You could possibly ascend it from the base camp and be back the 
same day. However, most people do it in two days. On Day 4 go to the 
Sarabal lake, then eastward to the Shirsar, and thus to bottom of the 
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de of the mountain. Now you will h 
housand very steep feet, over loose stones sid beck, 
Lours you will reach the bottom of the northern peat, . rs. In 


for the night. Bakaya observes, ‘There is a small almost | 
| t sheltered from the wind.’ evel place for one 


si | . 
soutien We to climb 


IN about three 


tent, 4 bt 
on Day 5. begin from the base camp. Continuing sh 
chould be able to reach a snowfield in just under three Katie Af 
will come to a potentially dangerous ‘sword blade edge.’ sewn ae 
will be at the bottom of the middle peak. You have t0 go ‘a of i on : 
9 towards the middle peak, then down to a saddle, which — — 
jangerous. The final stretch to the main (eastern) peak is from its wes ‘a 
side and is steep. You should be able to get back to the base camp (Sarabal} 
‘n about twelve hours. a | 
Return to Srinagar either the way that you came, or through one of the 
nwo routes nentioned under “Other routes’ in the section on *Gajigabal’ in 
this chapter. 


arp uphill, you 


Kashmir-Kargil 
Lehinwan-Pdnikhar (Kargil)-Heniskut 
There is a trek that normally takes 13 days from Lehinwan to Heniskut. 
(Make that 14 days if you stop at Sukhnai.) But do you have 13 or 14 days 
to spare? And do you really want to trek between places that are connected 
by bus/ truck? It is possible to drive from Kargil to Panikhar, Parkachik and 
Ranedum. So, you might want to do just one, or two, of the sections of 
this trek. You might, for instance, want to end this trek at Rangdum (Kargil, 
Ladakh). (See also the ‘Kishtwar-Panikhar’ trek in the volume on ‘Jammi’) 
Lehinwan-Panikhar: (6 days) Day 1): Leave Lehinwan. 16 km. to Inshan, 
Day 2): Around 28 km. to Humpet. (The distance between Inshan and 
Humpet is 28 km.. depending on the route that you take. Sukhnat 1s In 
between. It is 16 km. from Inshan. If you have an extra day, spend he 
night at Sukhnai.) Day 3): 13 km. to Kanital; Day 4): UT Km. © one 
(Lovinad) Gali (pass); Day 5): 6 km. to Chalong Nallah; Day 6). 16 km. 
lo Panikhar- 
a | fo Ranedum: (3 days) Day 
ae Ik (if you take several short cuts you f° to Rangdum; 
urs); Day 8): 22 km. to Gulmatongo; Day 9%, 20 km. Dae 
RKangdum-Heniskut: Day 10): 5 hours from Rangdum to oe ite 4 
1) 6 hours to the K: Se. » Day 12): 4 hours te Kanji; Day 17? 
ONS to 1 lo the Kanji La base; Day /4/. 
eniskut. 


7)- 22 km. from panikhar to 
uy can do this lap in about 5 
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argil (Ladakh) 

is perhaps the only trek that takes you 
(Kashmir, Jammo and finally Ladakh), 
ariety of cultures and landscapes. The 
short motorable distance from 


Pahalgim-Warwan (Jammia)-K 
(8 or 9 days. A difficult trek.) This 
through all three regions of the state 
As a result you will get to get see a ¥ 
trek begins at Chafidanwari, which is at a 
Pahalgam, | 

Days 1 and 2; (Pahalgam to Chafidanwari by bus or taxi.) For details 
about. the Sheshnag/ Zojipal stretch: see the chapter on ‘The Amamiath 
Yatra’. Briefly, it is thus: 


Pahalgim 0/ 7,500 Leave by car. 
Chaiidanwari 16 km/ 9,500. Trek begins. 
Pissu Top 3 km/ 11,500 

Zojt Pal! Bal 4 km/ 11,000 

Naga Koti 3 km/ 11,500 

Shesh Nag 3 km/ 12,500 


Leave Pahalgam by car/ bus early in the morning. Begin your trek at 
Chafidanwari. You will be at Zoj! before noon and at Shesh Nag two hours 
later. You can spend the night at either place. 

Day 3: (Roughly 16 km. to Purmandal, depending on where you had 
camped the previous night. The assumption in the next few lines is that you 
had camped at Zojipal.) You will need to cross the Sheshnag stream, climb 
up to Sonasar (which is around 200m. higher than Zojipal), skirt the mountain 
on the ight, walk some distance along the lake, climb up to a snow- 
covered, very difficult, c.13,000" pass, cross over to the other side, and 
finally go downhill for around 6 km. to scenic Purmandal. Day 4: (6 km. 
to Sukhnus.) Sukhnus is in the Warwan valley (Jammi province). 

Day 5: (16 km. to Wompet.) Bad track, but picturesque area. Wompel 
oe camp. Day 6: (20 km, to Kanital.) The track is tricky again. 
a. te ia through little streams. Kanital, too, is a Bakerwal camp. Day 
(14 000") ig ‘g Donara.) You have to go up to the Botkol glacier pass 
for ites e ca oe s POSIEINELY dicey-and huge. It just goes on and on 
Downhill a few eee > UP to the Nun-Kun (in Kargil, Ladakh), 
easick ne Dioner i side of the glacier, though sometimes over snow, !5 
will mostly travel Seema camps. Day 8: (16 km. to Suru.) You 
bridge that grows eer of the stream till you reach a _ 
stretch is not advisable in w € Weather gets warmer. (Therefore, this 
a half ahead. » “atm weather.) Suru is around a kilometre 4n 

Kargil is $0 } 
km. from iin} Yon (Between the two is Sankoo, which is 
of the way. catch a bus or hitch a lift in a truck for mo 
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dhernatives: a) Instead of leaving the Amarnin, v: 


rs ' - ee ae Senta itrnts aT ot test 

you can tum towards W ary afl at Wawajan Shek Was Vn este Lexipal, 

ei Zundran valley) the next night end raseh coup. OP at 

Rangmare (Kundran valley) the nest night and reacn Sukhnus the doy itis 
hal. ; 

b) You can go directly from Wompet to Donara in 2 single stare. tus ths 


route is tougn. 
at - | ater ri a r 

Detours and aaa-ons: From Sukhnus you can go further into the Wirwen 
yallev in Kishtwer. 
pahaledm-Rangmarg-Butt Panchal-Panikhar 
(7-8 days.) Day I: (16 km. from Pahalzam to Chafidanwari. You can do 
this stretch by bus or taxi. Or you can trek the distance in 4 hours.) 
Chafidanwari is at between 2.896m. and 2,923. If you travel to Chafidanwari 
in a vehicle, you can save a day and do the second day's trek on the firs 
dav itself. Day 2: (13 km. to Shesh Nag. 3 


= 


376m.-3,658m. 
stretch. to Pissu Top, is very stiff, but mercifully is just hail 
long. Day 3: (16 km./ 8 hours to Zabarmarg Rangmarz. 
Shingkum La’ Saninalla pass (4.250m.) is as still as the 
the pass. Day 4: (15 km./ 9 hours to Humpet 
picturesque Humpet is up a far more gradual slope. 2:ong 
(18 km. to Kanital.) Trek till you reach the bottom o7 tie geacist, is a 
can pitch your tents. Day 6: (11 km// 5 hours to ts ae iui stb 
4.800m.) The trek is uphill on a gentle slope and througs . | 
fragmented glacier. The major peak that you see fromm we gn 
Bobang. Pitch your tents on or near this pss, whica 1s “4 - ta 1 s 
7: (8 hours to Donara.) Go downhill throug? 2 Sie eS ected 
hours to Pnikhar, 3,100m.) Trek along River Chelong, °°" 

by bus to Kargil town. There’s an irregular Dus '0 | cacnealiliedl (7-8 


Le 
a 
~ & 
we 
a 


ewar (Jam 3] 2 


i Na inad 
An alternative route: Pahalgam-Lonvilad! Lovin grt Panchal- 
=. + telal la 1st Shh 
Panikhar’ trek. On ‘Day 5° camp at Kanital Nallah. just © Galli. ¢ 46002 
Of the glacier. Day 6: (11 km. from Kanital Nall © ee Panikhar, 
tnd along the Chelong Nallah. You can do this SST" ‘une remaining 
1 Day 7 you could trek just 6 km. to Chelong 2" 
., (Please see the volume on ‘Jammt’ given in 
énikhar, They cover much the same gro 


days.) Days 1 to 5 are the same as in the “hort of the base 
ah to Lovinae har wid 

You can camp at the base of the Galli.) 24 nin one oF THO 6235 

16 km.) 

v 

olume have not been repeated here-) 


for treks from Kish : 
und 25 2Dov*- Deus 
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Kashmir-Jammu 
: afi Doda ; ; cae 
Anantnag ie feorn the Anaiitnig district of Kashmir to the Doda di 
es _ Se Sis z le | 

re described in this section. he Achabal-Kishtwar route ; 
ditional trek. However, you can do most of even that 


Strict 
S the 
rOute 


Several rou 
of Jammu a 
most popular Ure 

‘jeep. 
. cehbbal-Kishtwit (4 days.) There are ee gala lo Achabal, 
Kothair is a few kilometres to the RR \ rae lhe Chingam 
ass gets snowed under by November. Day eq km. from Kothaie to 
Dooso! Dyus/ Deosar, ¢.7,400".) The trek Is mostly through an open Valley, 
Camp at Dhaksun or Rajparan above Dooso, or in the forest rest house op 
the meadow. Day 2: (19/ 22 km. to Synthan.) Two paths lead to Synthan 
(also spelt Simthan). ‘The bridle path (for ponies) 1s longer than the track 
for trekkers. Climb 400° to Kodan. Walk to Harshan. Climb up to the 
Chingam pass (c.12,300’). (Also spelt Chingram.) Descend to Synthan, 
which has a forest rest house. Day 3: (21 km. to Chatru.) Descend to the 
Tsingam Pass, which is half-way to Chatri. Day 4: (8 km. to the Mughal 
Maidan, followed by another 18-20 km. to Kishtwar. You can do this in one 
or two days.) Around 6 km. after Mughal Maidan you will meet the Wanwan 
river. Walk along it for around 3 km. Cross it, then travel along the 
Chandrabhaga for 2 km. and then climb up a steep slope to the Kishtwar 
plateau. 

Aothair: (Also spelt Kother.) Ruins of an old, square, Hindu monument, 


a well as a tank, exist in the village. There are some iron mines three 
kilometres away. 


Dooso; The vill 


age is situated on the night bank of the Brinhar stream. 
There is a large v | 


| alley between the hills nearby and the next ridge. 
Akingam-Kishtwar: (5 days.) Akingam is five kilometres from te 
Achabal gardens. You can go there by bus from Srinagar. Day J: (19 km. 
ath Akingam to Wangam.) Bakaya recommends a visit to the ‘interesting 
Te fir ear, Day 2: (19 km. to Karabuduram, ¢.9,200°) 
on on aoe of a pretty, elevated valley. This is followed by 
Karabudurum "Dey a © Marbal, and thence to the meadows 
of it over snow oy % (19 km. to Singpur, ©.6,900".) A. stiff climb, = 
equally sharp fo, : the Marbal Pass (11,550") is followed by a — 
stream. Day 4: (18 & Mist 3 km., and then gentler along the nace 
a descent to Chatty wig. te Mughal Maidan.) The first half eT 
The Sinchun Konl irae ee Is on the banks of the Kashir Koh! a 
tis a small villa PPosite, Mughal Maidan is a further 7-8 km. a . 
Kishtwar,) Wheres ona plain, above a Stream. Day 3. (18-20 a 
“round 6 km. you Will meet the Warwan river. Walk 2° 
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nd 3 km. cross it, then travel along the 

«aril - pe of | 

, ae climb up to the Kishtwar plateau, 
Aanen & 

and " 


sali This is a historic pass. Shah Shuja, the lupitive former Amir of 
: bul helped by Raja Te) sInghi Gt mishtwar, Iried ty nivade Kashmir 
Ka 4 this pass around AD 1820, A rim Khan. the Afohin i vermera 
(hroup” countered them by marching towards the pass with 
ea retreated when he heard of Azim's advance. Ty 
a tamed snowfall on and around the pass. 


Chandrabhaps for 2 ben 


an army, 
lo save face, 


pahalgdm-Kishtwar: (Around ‘) days.) Days I-4: (4 days to Sukhnus: 
coe he ‘Pahalgam-Warwan-Kargil’ trek In this chapter. Day 5: (8 hours 
from Sukhnus to Inshan, also. spelt Inshin.) Even though there will be 
secasional ascents, you Will mainly be losing height today. Day 6: (40 km. 
ia Marau, in one or two days.) Day 7: (Night halt at Sarwa.) Day 4: (Night 
halt at Nauzil.) Day ¥° (Reach Kishtwar) 

4 variant: Pahalgam-Inshan (.lammi)-Shangas (Kashmir) Day 6: 
(16 km./ 5 hrs, from Inshan to a camp.) There is no populated area midway 
between Inshan and Gauran, So camp at any decent site that you find after 
you have trekked for 5 or 5’ hours. Day 7: (16 km./ § hrs. to Crauran.) 
You will go up a trail that’s rocky and sometimes soggy to the Marpan Pass 
(c.11,500°). The descent will be stiff till you reach a valley. Day 4: (24 
km. 6 hes, to Shangas.) It's mainly a comfortable trek today. After 1) km. 
you will reach Naubug. The climb to the Hockim Gali pass follows. The 
descent is mostly through woods, 

Shangas is a roadhead. You can travel from here to Srinagar by bus. 
Pulwama-RAjouri 


Shopida-Thanna Mandi: (5 days.) There are buses from Srinagar to 
Shopidf. Part of this trek is on the Mughal Route. Day /: (Shopiai to 
lurapur or sukhsarai.) Walk along the right bank of the Rambtara river. 
ee begins around the time that the valley starts getting eae 
a B0e5 through a Incadow, past flowers. Sukhsarat iS SIX . ; ~ 
xt he tr “amp at either Hurapur or Sukhsarai. the advantage © Ls a 
mM. sight, : that you can do the Sukhsarai-Poshiana stretch a i : 
ip s pal nine-hour day. You will thus save a day, and will be 
“?Y 2's night halt at the Aliabad Sarai. | 

of er: This is an ancient village, originally called Surapur OF the "ie 
fot thar 4 t 48 a legendary minister in King Avanti Varman's an 
'A lot o - been built here to protect the route has a side the 
omnia In Kashmir call this place ‘Hirpur.” On the Ka) 

nN “Hurapur’ is more popular.) , aaaetieell dela 

from Hurapur to the Aliabad Sarat, 9,700") 


Ne 
ay 2. 
| : 3 metimes 
y in the day today. It is sharp uphill after that, 50 


, ne 
toy. , ANGE Carl 
PFECiDices, 
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The Aliabad Sarai: A sarai (seral, a in COPavanseral) is a hospice, a 
dormitory on a highway, where travellers would spend the night. Since 
Aliabad was a major halting place on the Mughal Route, being = miles from 
Bhimbar (in the Rajouri district of Jammu) and 46 miles from Srinagar, the 
Mughals had constructed a saral there. The Gazetteer notes, *(It) offers bag 
accommodation to travellers [and] stands alone in wild and dreary solitude, 
Some supplies are procurable [when] the pass 1s open... The roads from 
Rajaori vid the Nandan Sar and the Darhal pass debouch here.’ 

Day 3: (18 km. from the Aliabad Sarat to Poshiana.) Climb up a gradual 
slope to the pass (11,500°), which ts bracketed by peaks that are between 
14.000° and 15,000°. You will then descend to Chitta Pani. Shortly after the 
pass, you might have to walk over snow in May, pernaps even in early 
June. After you cross the Chitta Pani (“white water’) stream, the track will 
start climbing once again, for 5 or 6 kilometres. The last stretch to Poshiana 
IS easy. 

Poshiana is one of many seasonal villages in the state inhabited in summer 
and forsaken in winter. Nomadic shepherds’ cowherds desert most of the 
other seasonal villages well before snow blankets their pastures. Not so with 
Poshiana. It exists mainly as a halting place on the Rajouri-Kashmir route. 
It used to have a sarai, Don't count on staying with the villagers, though. 
They normally sell grains and supply ponies to travellers. Water is not very 
easily available. The village is well above the right bank of Chitta Pani. The 
huts have been built on terraces. Their roofs rest on the incline. This, to 
an extent, prevents them from being damaged by snow-storms. 

Day 4: (16 km. to Behram Galla.) A sharp descent leads to a stream. The 
track goes along the stream after that. and is undulating. There Is a rest 
house in Behram Galla. Day 5: (16 km. to Thanna Mandi.) You need to 
climb up to the Rattan Pir pass (c.8,200'). In the process you will pass 
through forests of chestnut, elm and deodar. After that it is downhill to 
Thanna Mandi. There are buses from Thannd Mandi to Rajouri, which is 
23 km. away. 
a a - = lead down from the Rattan Pir pass, Poonch ; 
could instead be huss: (24 - ri - ee en irs ce 
Rattan Pir — Take ti alana wom Behrens Calls. t0 Suran.) Climb 10 

* fae the right branch of the path. Go down a sharp slope: 

You will reach a stream. A while later th ; yi Chitta Pini 
stream and will lead to Suran, Fro er the track will cross the | aaa 
town, which is 16 km. away. AS ea SON aS EF 
Pulwim4-Udhampur 

Aharbal-RéAsi: 


: See the | 
“Add-ons”) he Aha 


- -K ap = 4 zs _ hin thal, 
In this chapter. rbal-Kounsar Nag’ trek (and with! 


“anne tf 
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From Srinagar to Muzaffarabaq 


So long as travel to the occupied areas remains 
in this chapter have no preres! use for the average reader. It is mainly a 
historical record of the trekking routes that existed til! 1947. The only y 
who use these routes at present are the ‘Visitors Sans Visas’ whe have cen 
crossing over from Pakistan and POK (Pakistan Occupied Kashmir) since 
around 1988. ny of ese: fonles are partly or entirely ‘motorable’ today. 

Almost all distances in this chapter are in miles: that being the unit 
favoured before 1947, and still preferred in Pakistan and POK. | mile= 1.6 
kilometres. Some distances have been given in ‘kos,’ a South Asian unit. 
which is equal to almost a mile and a half, or around two and a half 
kilometres. Wherever the distance has been given both in hours and miles, 
it means that that particular distance is only a good guess. The timings given 
assume able-bodied men in their late teens or early twenties. 

Many of the routes mentioned below pass through Jammd province. 
They have been included in the ‘Kashmir’ volume because all of them start 
from or lead to Kashmir. Some of the starting (or terminal) points mentioned 
are in Pakistan and not in POR. 


restricted, the routes given 


The main trekking routes that pass through what is now called a 
Abbotabad to Srinagar: Day /: (Abbotabad to Mansehra: 15 miles.) 
Day 2: (16 miles to Garhi.) Day 3: (10 miles to Muzaffarabad.) ~ oa 
miles to Hattia.) Day 5: (11 miles to Kafda.) Day 6: (12 miles to wal 
Day 7: (12 miles to Shahdré.) Day 8: (14 miles to Giigl.) Day C8 
to Baramulla.) Day 10: (31 miles to Srinagar.) ee 
Gujrat-Bhimber-Shopian-Srinagar: Day Ie (le * Bhimber.) Day 
Daulat Nagar.) Day 2: (8 miles to Kotla.) Day 3: cc me 6: (13 miles 
4: (15 miles to Saidabad.) Day 5: (13 miles to ~e ) Day 8: (14 miles to 
lo the Chingus serai.) Day 7: (14 miles to oe Day 10: (8 miles to 
Thanna Mafidi.) Day 9: (11 miles to Behram Galla. 
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ye tds Cel miles to the Alfabad serai) Day 72 (|> Miles try 


roan Hy (8 miles to Shopiif.) Day i (V1 miles to Ramfi,) Day 


[tiryuur.) Muay 5 Stnaeer) 
f§. (Is al : ; a lniiianaas’ Day 1 (12 miles from Guira 
Gulch ot ee es Lid 19 Hilles to Ria 
 eiaaey pa 2 (x miles to Kothi.) fea. | tle | ) Mimber,) Day 
Daulat eee Gaidabad.) Dav 5: (12 kos to Dharamsal,) Day (5 ke 
: “ wer Day 7 (6 kos to Dhund.) Day a (4 kos to Kotli) Dery 9. 
lo Ron eth Nii MW : (7 kos to Poonch.) Day #7. (9 miles to Kahin 
a oun ane calls Kahoita Forward.) Day #2) (8 miles to Aliabad 
= : C wiiia a Hyderfibad.) Day f4: (10 miles to Cri.) Day [§: (54 
miles to Srinagar.) | 

Guréz to Astore: (Astore is also spelt without the C. In any case the 
‘e’ is silent.) Dav J: (5 kos from Guréz to Bafigli Bal.) Day 2- (5 kos to 
Gatdmi.) Dav 3: (S kos to Kajanmar.) Day 4: (5 kos to Loyuhallol.) p 
5-45 be (0 Ispeh.) Day 6: (5 kos to Chugam and Maitseh.) Day 7: (§ kos 
to Gurukot.) Day 8: (5 kos to Astore.) 

Guréz to Muzaffarabad: Day /: (6 hours! 15 miles from Cruréz to 
Bakthaor (Bakhtawar).) Day 2: (3 hours’ 4 miles to Geshart. ) Day 3: (5 
hours’ 7 miles to Dodi.) Day 4 (4 hours’ 9 miles to Matsil.) Day 5: (6 
hours! 13 miles to Thien.) Dav 6: (3 hours’ 6 miles to a campsite ina forest 
some 1,800" above Thien.) Day 7: (S hours/ 10 miles to what used to be 
called Mokhta Malik ki Kothi.) Day &: (6 hours/ 11 miles to Sharidi,) Day 
9° (4% hours’ 12 miles to Dadnial) Day [0; (35 Y miles! 12 miles to Tali 
Lohat.) Dav ff. (4 hours/ 9 miles to Lalla.) Day /2: (4 hours! 8 miles to 
a campsite a kilometre south of Darral, near the river.) Day 13: (4% hours! 
10 miles to Baran.) Day J4: (3 % hours! 6 miles to Chow Galli.) Day 5: 
(3 hours’ 8 miles to Balagraa.) Day 16: (5 hours/ 11 miles to Mandal.) Day 
/?7: (5 hours! 12 miles to Muzaffarabad. ) 

Guréz to Sirdari: Day 7: (5 hours/ 12 miles from Guréz to Kanzalwan.) 
Day 2; (4 hours! 11 miles to Thaobat, now known as Tao Butt.) Day 3: (2 
hours! 5 miles to Sirdari.) 

Murree-Kohala-Baramulla-Srinagar: Day I: (12 miles Murree to 
Dewal.) Day 2; (9 miles to Kohala.) Day 3: (11 miles to Chatrkalas.) Day 
- (12 miles * Rara.) Day 5; (12 miles to Tindali.) Day 6: (10 miles to 
( ie ee Uap agg jm len 8: (15 miles to Chakothi.) Day ‘ 
Bardmulli.) Day 12: (14 miles to mens NeOMeTE) Day 11: (9 st 

Muzaffarabad-Natt ert, ow TS: OF eaten set , 
Day I: (4 aa “to (aka Nastichun) a, af 
hours! 8 miles to Pach ah) yom Muzaffarabad None) Oe ri) 
Day 4: (3 hours/ 6 ; Bran.) Yay 3: (4 hours/ 9 miles to Nosudda Nose 

mules to Titwal.) Day 3: (4 hours! 10 miles to Haji Nar.) 
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ny 6: (5 hours’ 10 miles to Drangiyari,) Vay 7; (3, hours/ 10 Miles to 
nada.) Day & (5 hours! 13 mules to ¢ hogal,) Day ¥° (S hours/ 13 miles 
P sccore) Day FO: (1S miles to Patan.) Day ]]- (17 miles to Srinagar.) 

Srinagar-Tos(h)a Maidiin pass-Jehlum (Pakistin): Day 1: (5 % hours 
14 miles from Srinagar to Makahimi,} Day : (4+ hours’ 10 miles lo 
Drag.) Day 3: (3 hours! 7 miles to Wattadar.) Day 4: (\pproximately 17 
miles to Arigim.) Day 3: (5 hours 9 miles to Mandi.) Dav 6: (5 hours/ 12 
miles to Poonch.) Day 7: (6 hours! 16 miles to seri.) Day §: (© hours! 13 
miles to Kotlt.) Day 9 (5 hours: 10 miles to Gulpur,) Day 10). 
13 miles to Radaini.) Day 7]; (6 hours’ 15 niles to 
hours’ 1] miles to the Gatiali Ferry.) Day 73: (11 mile 
[3 hours] to Jehlum.) 


(6 hours/ 
Mirpur, ) Day 12: (4 
S plus the sailing time 


Notes about some of the 


villages and towns me 
routes: 


noned in the trekking 

Many of these Villages are in 
Punjab). The rest are in th 
(Poonch, Mirpur, 
Naosherd are in 


“AIK,” 
© part of the stat 
Kotli and Rajouri district 
Jammu Province.) 
Abbotabad is in the Hazara region. It 
Well maintained ciyi] line 
Arigim (aka Yarj gam 
that leads Up to the Tos 
Dali Nar stream, lis 


Some are in Pakistan (in W 
€ actually administered b 
5, 45 Well as 


est 
Y India. 
important towns like 


has tra 
§ and Cantonment. 


) 1s a village in Poonch. It is on 


ha Maidan Pass. Below jt 
Population is a mix of 


ditionally had a quiet and 


the slopes of a hill 

is the right bank of the 

Gujjars and ethnic Kashmiris, 

Around Arigam there are several dhoks (pastures Where nomadic Gujjars 

Camp in summer): notably the Phalwaran, the Sundar, the Sultan Pathri and 
the Linjiburji dhoks, 


to the Dards. This iS a 
the Kishan Gafigd, some three 
| forests, pastures and mountains 
‘ine dedicated to Baba Datd Khaki 
rove of willows. 

always been 4 ferti 
Lis built above the ri 


; Saligran has le, green and Prosperous village, with 
ie ght bank of the Neelum/ Kishan Gafiga 
that leads to Muzaffarabad. There are terraced mountains 
RS quite b Nice fields leading down to the river below it. In en it 
to the Bun me So the People of the village have, for centuries, been shifting 
un Ok in the mountains w 


mi 


henever the weather gets too hot. 
of y a Vey long village in Lower Dawar, built above the right bank 
- | - ” # i 
Ahn shan anga. Among its historic 
Med Khan 


al buildings is the house of Sher 
ah. It also has a mediaval mosque. 


+219" century Raja of Karn 
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Behram Galla isa litte village in Poonch, Iti on a hill th 
bl me . : iE ral a a or i aa 
between the Suran and Purnor Streanns, fill the carly twentieth ce 
* i i “7 al : : i = i . i a 3 . 

had a sonal], squnare mud sera for travellers. On the hill across th 
AL mn 4 i , oe ‘ 


mMury ji 
ican old stone fort, 


Bhimber bo an important, historic town. Even in the |g" century it had 
two rest-houses for travellers, Il 1s on the rijeht bank a the Bhimber slream, 
tis roughly 47 kilometres (40 miles) north of Cruyrat, 35 kilometres (22 
miles) east of Jehlum town, #0 km. (50 miles) north-west of Sialkot and 
940 kim. (150 miles) from Srinapar (by the Pir Pafijal route), There are low 
hills around the Lown, 

Bhimber is soaked in history. The old town is almost entirely built of 
stone. It has from time to time been an independent kingdom. The Mughals 
annexed ite and built.a serdi in the heart of the town. By the 19" century, 
the seri had been converted into a police station and official residence, 
After the Muphal empire collapsed, Bhimber again declared its independence, 
Then, in the early 19" century, Raja Gulab Singh defeated Bhimber’s last 
king, Sultan Khan, on behalf of Maharaja Ranjit Singh of Lahore. Ata slight 
distance from the old town is a mediaval brick fort, in addition to the ruined 
palace of Bhimber’s own kings. 

Some of Bhimber’s importance owes to its being the old ‘roadhead’ for 
people travelling, to Kashmir, For that reason tt has, for several centuries 
now, had places for travellers to stay at, as well as a camping ground. 

Chakothi is the first town across the line of control, when crossing 
over from the Indian side into the occupied territory. 

Chatrkalas is a traditional halting place and has a Dogra-era dak bungalow. 

Chogal is a major, sprawling village built near River Pohrd. It is famous 
for the medixval shrine of Sheikh Ahmed Saheb and an old mosque. The 
19" century traveller Vigne wrote glowingly of the panoramic view from 
the hill near Chogal. The view was ‘replete with most of the beauties of 
sylvan scenery... composed of ridges and hollows, plains and cultivated 
spots, partly rescued by the hand of man, from the profusion of pine forest. 

by which they are so extensively covered, and around all is extended the 
noble and unbroken amphitheatre of mountain by which this end of Kashmir 
is bounded,’ 

Chow Galli leads to a pass that is snowed under in winter. 

Dewal, like neighbouring Murree, is in the hills, but at a lower altitude. 
There are woods nearby. Dewal has an old fort and a 19" century dak 
bungalow, 

Dharamsl (Dharamshala) is a generic name for rest-houses attached '0 


rihdd temples. On the way from Saidabad to this particular dharamshals 
you will pass the castle of Kambir. 
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ahs ft cnlee mn | 
a “< not 2 Ver} FOO place to Camp at because NO facilitiec 
ee al - 2 ", ee mats ate 
oe Besides, it is extremely hot in summer. However the ae 
aighle. Bests ae 


arhy BDii. 
| fish in plenty, nearby River 
” yields good sh einai . 


‘9 the Beerwafh) area. It is in the foothitt< aca. 
prafg is in the Be \) a ts tn the foothills Or the mountains that 
sha Maidan. There is 2 forest nearby. In the 19% wes 
4 to Tos" here. Draft meine ee 
oF , | ie a Py ee 1c > os . am 
| 1" ke a Cu SLOTT! Nous wie. EA Cole has i medieval mosques. 

- = erry ret oe “Sr ey fren, Le . tena: = . 
prafigival! 14 the .SUmMmmMe.f Camp (din it) Oi a Guyjar clan. lt OOTISTSts of 
: * ' Par Toe ii 7 ni * gi a 
 lerze pasture and 2 forest nea! ne MN est bank of the Bangas stream The 
watishannar (ak2 Nastichun) Galli (pass) lies just above. A pa 
bere to Shalarah and then goes on to the Karnah Valley. 
~ pgdnial has 2 mediaeval musdfir khdnd (travellers* lod 


traditionally been an important halting place 





th leads from 


22) because it has 
Z place. This is a village in the upper 
part of Dawas and is on the nght bank of River Kishan Gafca. 
Garhi is a large village in the hills. It is on the left bank of River 
Nainsukh. There used to be a ninetee 


eteenth century rope and suspension bridge 

scross the river. Its rest house dates to medizval times. The road to 
Muzaffarabad town first goes up to the Duballi pass and then comes down 
gently towards the Neelum’ Kishan Gajfigd. 

Gatiala Ferry is a historic ferry, exactly halfway between Mirpur and 
Jehlum, being 18 km. from each. The ferry connects the Piswal and Pindi 
villages of Jehlum. It takes more than three hours to cross the Jehlum by 
traditional boats. Modern, motorised boats, of course, are much faster. 

Geshart is the name of a majestic mountain with birch forests, a stream 
that flows in that area and a village. Nomadic shepherds graze their flock 
on the pastures of Geshart. 

| Gifigl is a village above the river. There is a waterfall halfway between 
Kathai and Gifigl. It has a medizval double-storeyed travellers’ bungalow. 

Gujrat is a major town in the Punjab (Pakistan). It took its name from 

* Gujjar (cowherd) rulers of the area. 

Gulpur is in Poonch district. It is in a valley above the right bank of the 
Poonch Tawi. The Tat stream is on one side of the village and River Bitarh 
On the other. The fort of Troach is on a hill almost two kilometres away. 

Haji Nar might or might not ever become a major tourist destination, 
ay Of its relative remoteness, but trekkers have always been in love 

| MS natural beauty. It is near one of the branches of the Shamsabart 
Then in the north-eastern part of Kamah. It is on the road to Shalirah. 
» -atishannar (aka Nastichu d Kukwa Galli passes are in the mountains 
mediately abo ” 7 n) an us " raditional routes to the 
Valley of roa Haji Nar. Both passes are on the traditi 
Kashmir. Dumb village is at a very short distance. 
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The beauty of the village lies in its large grazing ground, which 
dient of the mountain Is so gentle tha; it — 


ground it and a stre 


also because here the era ee = 
height without tiring the traveller at al. 

Hattiaa (or Hatti) is a small village in the foothills. It has 2 medizrya 
travellers’ bungalow on the banks of the Jehlum. In that era the river Was 


crossed by a rope suspension bridge. 

Hirpur (aka Hurpur) isa traditional halting place at the centre of @ Valley 
The Mughals had built a serai here. ° 

Kahata is in POK. There is a Kahuta in Pakistan, too, and js far more 
famous because of Pakistan's nuclear facilities. To distinguish between the 
two, Pakistan uses the name “Kahuta Forward’ for the Kahita of PoK. This 
Kahita is some 13 km. north of Poonch, on the route to the Haji Pir Dass, 
It is a small, fertile village. built on a plain above the Bitarh stream There 
are hills all around. (There is a third Kahita, too: in the direction Of Lolab.) 

Kaiida is a small village with a travellers’ bungalow. There are three or 
four streams within a radius of 6 kilometres (4 miles). The road to Murree, 
too, 1s nearby. | 

Kanzalwan (7,400) is in Guréz valley. The Dards call it Kanzalwer. |: 
les on the traditional paths leading to Bandipur (in the direction of Srinagar), 
Astore (through the valley of the Gagnai stream) and Skardu. Bandipur is 
25 miles’ 40 km. away. Kanzalwan is built on the left bank of the Kishan 
Gafiga. There is a precipitous but wooded mountain nearby. 

Three springs give it its water. Irrigation comes mainly from the Burzil 
(or Burzt Dak) stream. 

Kathai is a village on a wide plateau above the river. There is 2n old mud 
fort nearby. 

Kotla is a small town with an old history. It is fairly prosperous and has 
grown considerably in the 20" century. 

Kotli: There are several towns of this name. This particular Kotli is on 
the left bank of the Poonch Tawi on a large flat basin surrounded by low 
hills. It is roughly 45 km. south of Poonch and around 65 km. north of 
Mirpur. Naoshera and Bhimber are in the south-east. 

Notli has always been an important town, and has been 2 tehsil 


headquarters since at least the Dogra era. In the late 20" century it "2 
upgraded and made a district. 


Ey th F = : at 
Po ty a i" century Kotli was so popular with travellers that Bat | 
@, that “There is a Wretched Adrddari, usually occupied ° 


Eur er ee 
eo This was in addition to ‘a good brick-house 0” the 
£n dank of the Katir river.’ 


Koti is Very hot 


es 


In summer, 
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4}a, also Known as Pathan (the Pass), js 33 
am from Hattian. A path from here lea 

n 


kin, NOortheas: 
, important highlight of the highway in 
an mr | 


\< Of Murree 
ds to Poonch. i lurreg 


: a las, olweav 
, ara’ ate Vt: MN. the Peis. ; 
. i to the Maharaja S State. It IS built high Abe he tish-tuleg 
i ipit0¥ left bank of the Jehlum. Even in the Dogra era it we Cragey and 
ace: BE Which a fine dak la. WAS @ favourite 
¢ ourists. because Of which a fine dak bungalow Was built favourite 


veh & Ruti is located on a track rooted in history. Not on... « 
il in the direction of *Dharamsil,’ there are Wo paviions ey fm 
na bank of River Ban. They ane perhaps of Mughal Vintage. The Devout 
male is close to the Dharamsal-Koh & Ruti track. . 

\fakahama is a suburb of Srinagar, It is a big village and is in two parts 
Ban MMakahama and Pet Makahama. Together the two are called Haid (“the 
nyo’) Makahama. The shrine of Reshi Saheb is the main highlight of Ban 
\fakahdma. 

Mandal’s importance owes to the fact that it is t 
‘mmediately before Muzaffarabad. It is generally believed that there Is not 
a single village in all of ‘AJK* where the entire Population speaks the 
Kashmiri language at home. A third of the population (four of the thirteen 
original families) of this small village has lraditionally been of ethnic Kashmir} 
origin. | wonder if they know even a single word of the language of their 
ancestors. 


he best halting place 


The village is some 20 kilometres before Muzaffarabad and is built on the 
night bank of the Neelum/ Kishan Gafigd. On the other side is the Pakoti 
stream and across the stream is a village called Draw. The twin villages, 
linked by an old bridge, are called Mandal-Draw. 

Maiidi is an important historical town in Poonch, located in a narrow 
valley. The Gagrin and Dali Nar streams merge at a short distance north of 
the town. The main Mafidi township is on the left bank of the river. 
Medieval government buildings, notably the summer house of the Raja of 
Poonch, are on the other bank. The Hil Baoli spring is known for its good 
Water, 

_ This is a trading town. For that reason there was a custom house here 
nthe 19" century. The people of Mafidi would trade wool products (mainly 
bankers and local tweed), salt and ghee (clarified butter) with Kashmtr, The 
majority of the population here has traditionally been Shia Muslim. r 
% Mirpur; Today Muzaffarabad is the ‘capital’ of the occupied areas . 
‘ad’ Jammd and Kashmir. However, Mirpur was the biggest town {ha 
the Pakistg ’ | sd eure - a of Jamma and Kashmir in 
947 fani forces managed to occupy in all ¢ oe + Mirpur town. 
Wives = Stage Muzaffarabad was only a Bay ae secains villages. 

“P'S Prosperous because of ood agriculture in the neigh 
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nportant roads meet at Mirpur. Jehlum (Punjab) j. . 


Pop ve 
Kotli is some 65 km. north. Chaumukh IS only 16 be 
table in Mirpur 1s high. As a resy] m. 


it there be. 


Besides, several 1 | 
40 km, to the me water 
7 ove “| The cb lh Pate ee | 7 hat 
ae - jenty of good drinking water. val SME SEES A TE aaa 
always been pit". cur before it on the trekking route mentioned in ob: 
deficient villages gree hat 
e , 


chapter. “~ the Naoshera region, has historically had Wide roads se. 

This ww a We suilt the Raghunath Sami temple, which ee 
S a ae old building in town. The Bhagatwallah Baoli (spring) i 
aa historical structure. In Sea it has several medizval temples 
mosques, Muslim shrines and a en pa a | 

Murree, like so many other hill stations in undivided India, started ox 
as a health-resort. The British would send their ailing employees to places 
like Murree (then spelt Mari), to recover. It is some 65 km. from Rawalpindi 
Islamabad (Pakistan). 

Since at least the 19 century, a school has emerged which claims the 
the resort has been named after Mother Mary, who is supposed to be burie4 
here. (See the chapter on ‘Lord Jesus...’) 

Nattishannar (aka Nastichun) Galli has always been the pass (and 
route) most preferred by those travelling between what used to be called the 
Uttar (north) pargana (district) and the Karnah valley. Its Kashmiri name, 
Nastichun (also spelt Nastachun), means ‘cut-nose.’ The pass is green and 
has plenty of grass growing on it. Travellers like the pass because it is wide. 
ponies loaded with cargo can go through it and it is closed for only three 
months in winter. (During those three months, November to January. 
travellers use the all-weather Kukwa Galli, which is at a lower altitude.) 


On one side of the Nastichun pass (i.e. in the south) ts the tall Shamsabari 
range and on the other (i.e. in the north) are the much lower Nattishannzr 
mountains. 
ceua a the chapter on ‘Rajouri’ in the ‘Jammd’ volume. 
aia gol co new town. There are countless Naosheras in north 

OW ol one each in Kashmir, Jammda and the Punjab.) 


Nosudda and Nosheri are . a 
dre two se . aancle ae KS 
of the Neelum/ Kishan Gar parate villages, built on opposite bam 


Dariya Saheb, ga. Nosheri is famous for the shrine of Sultén 
Nurserai a 

thus. is a ae —, been the headquarters of a police precinct and, 

Neelum/ Kishan ee town. It is built well above the left bank of 

river. The Shrine ee Ona steep hill. Kuri, an old town. is across the 

the town, There io ssa" Shah Saheb Norserai is the main attraction © 

Water. » & spring in Ndrserai, known for the good quality of 6 
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poshiaind is a small village perched in the middle Of a stee 
vie is plenty of grass all around, Few flat Spaces are Secite 
a, Therefore. over the centuries, travellers have been Camping on the fla 
rops of houses. North of Poshiang IS a road that goes up to the China Pan 
pass (14,540) and one into the Valley of Kashmir, The Pass normal! ) 
spat in the first week of June. Beyond the Pass 1s the smal] Chitta mart 
Pp near the lower end of 


P Mountain. 
able to camp 


(white water) stream and waterfall. You can cam 
he waterfall. 

Radani is a small town in the Naoshera area. The Shrine of Nar Ali Shah 
Saheb is Its best-known attraction, 

Rama is a large village. There is an old travellers’ lodge nearby. Four 
or five miles from here, in the direction of Shopian, is an old sera; There 
‘sa dharamshala close to Ramu, being around two miles away. There is also 
a camping ground nearby. 

In the direction of Srinagar, too, there are serais. The Khanpur serai is 
6 miles from Ramu. The Ram Bagh serai is now part of Srinagar proper, 
being in the grand Dogra temple complex near the bridge of the same name, 
on the road to the airport. 

Rara is on the left bank of the Jehlum, close to the point where the 
Nainsukh (Kunara) river merges with it. 

Saidabad village has since medizval times been a traditional halting place 
for travellers, partly because essential commodities are easy to obtain. There 
is a 19" century travellers’ bungalow made of stone near the village. The 
Samani Serai is a few hundred metres further ahead. 

Sera (or Serar) is an old market town in Poonch. It was an important 
halting place on the Poonch-Kotli route. As a result it had two Hifidd 
dharamshdlds and a baradari (pavilion) for travellers to stay in. All three 
Were in a poor shape even in the early years of the 20" century. 

Shaldrah is famous for its fort. Like the township, it is on the left bank 
of River Kamil. The township has for centuries been the headquarters of a 
‘ehsil, the unit immediately below a district, and has thus always had a small 
service-sector, 

__the brick and stone fort is one of the better ones in the state. Unusually, 
lls ona plain and not on a hillock, and it has no moat or ditch ee : 

'¢ Dogra Mahérajas built it in the 1860s. There used to be a medizval —. 
Khdn cra Stonger than the present one, atthe same sis: Ot ig 
hort amah attacked Shaldrah, also in the 1860s, he : 


: : ‘ mosque. 
Near the fort’s main entrance are a stream and a 19th century 


; idi : =. # awal, on 
I Jae has always been an important village. It 15 1 Gm een of 
: a bank of River Kishan Gafigd. Sharidi has been the heaaqu 

€ precinct since at least the 19% century. 
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ance also owes to its being located on the 
, olden times people crossed over to the oth 
chan Gaiga by a rope bridge (sampa). The river below it h 
the a A ‘ too dangerous for preter. | 
oucten ; a] Sdheb's shrine has been built in a walnut grove above 
Syed seg ‘<a flat ground near itl, on which trekkers normally camp 
Sharidi has a medieval mud fort. By the 19" century jt tas 
become a garrison and the fesicence or ie c “ Police Station 
(thdnédar). The fort has been built on a li oC ove the Madhumat 
It has square outer walls and a watch tower at each corner. 


Part of ils import 


Oute from 
as. I 


Cr bank. of 


Kashmir to Chil 


stream. 


The fort 


stream. : ae 

Ruined Hifidi temple: A. little less than " SuGMRIRE rom the fort js 
a ruined Hifidu temple made of stone. It, too, 15 at an elevation and above 
the Madhumati. One has to climb up 63 stone steps to reach what must 
have been a fairly impressive structure. It had a double porchway, Jus 
its outer walls, which are massive and made of stone, would today cost 
more than the price of a dozen middle-class houses. 

In medivval times the temple had the reputation of having a fabulous 
treasure buried beneath it. It is said that the Raja of Karnah decided to 
steal the treasure. His force tried to prise the stones loose. They were 
unable to find any treasure but, in the process, they shook up and unsettled 
much of the structure. Which is why the temple has been in ruins for 
several centuries now. 

Bates wrote in the 1870s, ‘This fane [temple] seems to be venerated 
by Hifidis and Mohamedans alike, the ministering priest stating that 
whoever approaches it with a pure heart, whatever his religion, obtains 
the fruition of his petitions.’ 

Sirdari is at the western end of Guréz. It is close to the right bank of 
the Kishan Gaiiga. In the 18" (or early 19") century the entire old village 
was washed away by a flood. So the village was rebuilt above a small 
stream. 

Tali Lohat is a traditional halting place. Travellers camp near the 
stream, as well as in large rocky caves at a little distance from the village. 
It is a relatively prosperous village because even in medixval times Its 
kadal bridge was of a higher quality than the rope bridges of the hills. 

_Thaobut, as we have seen in the chapter on ‘Azad’ Jammi and 
Kashmir, is an incredibly green place. (It is now spelt Tao Butt.) The 
place is in the Guréz region and is situated near the right bank of th 


+e | | ee ea 2 : e 
Neelum/ Kishan Gafiga. It is close to where the Gagal stream meets th 
Kishan Gajiga. 
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Titwal has, since late Toeciaavell times, been the 
F ' th — / 4 : 1 
fice precinct. In the 19° century it also had “ 
der why. Was Titwal a border town even 
ustom house? Later I noticed that in th 


headquarters of a 
Custom house. (I used 
then? [y wasn't. Then 


! al era there wer, 
why 4 ¢ ca ere Were ¢ 

ces as deep inside the Doer3 2 ustom 
houses al place. p Dogra state as Draiig. Obitiusty 


hese custom houses charged some internal tax and not just front 
. | 7 omntier 


to won 


taxes.) 

Titwal is on the left bank of the Neelum/ Kishan Gafiga. The Ofizi Na 
stream joins the river a little below the town. The road to Kamiah is ace 
the Qazi Nag. The concept of toll-bridges was known even in the Dopra 
era. They replaced the old rope bridge with a sturdy kadal (Kashmiri. 
type bridge). However, they charged a small fee from everyone who 
used the new bridge. 

Wattadar has a large open ground on which nomadic shepherds camp 
in summer. It is in the foothills of the Kralamarg mountain, Wattadar is 
also on the best traditional route from the Valley to the Tosha Maidan 


pass. 
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geared Tourists and a Scarred Heritage 


in the spring of 1999, tourists flocked to Kashmir in a way that they had 
vot in the 13s ten years, when militancy began. That April there were days 
when there WaS not a single hotel or houseboat bed to be had anywhere in 
srinagar. SOME tourists who landed up without reservations had to spend 
he night in a park close to the Dal Lake. 

1 was the Tourism Secretary of the state at the time. At least one TV 
channel found fault with my department for not having provided enough 
beds to cope with the sudden rush of tourists. 

The Kargil war changed everything. 

In May 1999, war broke out in parts of Kargil and Leh (both in the 
Ladakh region). In the previous winter, Pakistan had occupied several hundred 
kilometres of unguarded territory. 

Kargil is in Ladakh and not in the Valley of Kashmir. It is a nine or ten- 
hour drive from Srinagar. There's a very tall mountain range between the 
two of them. If, God forbid, a bomb is dropped in one of these two 
regions, the sheer distance and the huge mountains between the two will 
prevent the radiation from reaching the other region. 

But try telling the tourists that. Like Tom Clancy in the incredibly shoddily 
researched Line of Contral they assumed that Kargil was close 10 Srinagar. 
(Shame on Clancy, though. Can't he afford a couple of researchers?) The 
Srinagar airport was closed to civilian traffic for a few days when the war 
= This reinforced the tourists’ view. (1 am still not going to let Clancy 
off the hook. He should have at least looked at a decent atlas.) ‘ 
ie tourists began to trickle out of Kashmir, ven a ron 
years, in the Valley was as peaceful as it had been in the thi 3 

te Is that tourists are a sensitive lot. They 
ey think the reality 1s. 


react not to the reality 
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/ ff Kashmir'’s tourism 
The fluctuating fortunes of Kashmir s f 


| - late 1980s, one of India’s best known PIIVAIE Sector Consultants 
nthe : c twenty-five percent of the economy of Srinagar city and a 
ta ot ada’ economy dependes On ue ee 

1988 is the best year that Kashmir’s tourism depen: | 1as = ia had. That 
year Kashmir received 7.22 lakh (0.72 million) mane 1e next year 
fail eaive’y started in a small way. Tourists irom the rest of India Started 
cancelling their reservations. Tourists arrivals that year plummeted to 5,58 
lakh (0.55 million), | 7 ’ 

And yet in 1989, more international tourists visited Kashmir than ever 
before or after: sixtyseven thousand of them. Why were their reactions 
different from those of Indian tourists? Again it was a matter of how the 
reality was perceived. 

Indian tourists received information about the happenings in Kashmir 
immediately, and quickly changed their travel plans. The international tourist 
plans @ year in advance, and also receives bad news about the place to be 
visited much after the domestic tourist does. 


The same is true of good news. By 1996, the situation in Kashmir started 
changing for the better. Local tourists (i.e. Kashmiris going to Gulmarg, 
Pahalgam and the Mughal gardens) were the first to respond. October 1996 
saw unprecedented crowds of local tourists everywhere, (Incidentally, ‘local 
tourists’ Were an insignificant category before militancy bevan in 1989. 
Perhaps being cooped up inside for a decade has resulted in this change. 
By the year 2004, there were between ‘wentyfive and thirtyfive thousand 
local tourists each in Gulmarg and Pahalgam every Saturday, and a similar 
figure every Sunday.) 

Domestic Indian tourists started coming in the second half of 1998 (after 
d major press campaign authored by us). International tourists Were the last 
to be convinced that Kashmir was a safe place to visit. 


. Incidentally, international tourists have never accounted for more than 
Hine per cent of the total tourist arriva 


ls in Kashmir in any normal ar: nor 
less than eight per cent. a CNEL Ys 


1990-1997- The decimation Of tourism 
ne ‘decimation’ doesn’t even begin to describe what happened to 
shmir oe between 1999 and 1997, ‘Decimation’ means ‘to reduce 
One-te : = if it ; b4 | F : 
a ~ . Even If it had meant "‘to reduce fo a tenth of the original 
ene He does not) it would Still be inadequate 
| When tourisn Vint 
biiitiek by mi ERI, the Cconomies of Srinagar and Kashmir did not 
i ¥ udrtler : | : j [ 
the last normal year, vely. My own estimate is that in 1988. 


Or a fifth respects 
lourism a : | 
economies. “counted for 1] and 9 percent of these (we 


han 
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1990 full-fledged militancy started in Kashmiy That y 
to ynousand tourists came to Kashmir. The it Year 
C year's already depleted figure, Was by OR 


prev il 1997 when there were sixte 
¢ Wal} 


| O little Nore 
Herc “i nPared to 
FCEML. Thin; 
| ) en thousand tourists, 

vay, 1997 Saw very little violence. But stil| the tourist vi 

yes because he did not know that thinys lac 
oe they had started changing by 1994. when 
os of the city more OT less came to an end, That year Sopore 
oi bastion of the militants, By 1995, thines had Improved sq 
aye next year It Was possible to hold fairly peaceful elections, But 
i not KNOW that. So he stayed away. 


1 
> TeMained 


“aS reluctant to 
I changed in Kashinir. 
Brenade attacks jn the 
ceased to 
Much that 
the tourist 


1998-2004: Revival, fall and revival again 


A friend and [ were sitting in an ice-cream shop near the Dal Lake. The 
shop also doubled as a phone booth. This was in October 1998 and a 
young Bengali couple was calling home. My Bengali isn’t toa good (despite 
my being addicted to Bengal’s art cinema) but I could make out that the 
couple was telling their family that they were in Jalandhar (Punjab), 

1 went over, introduced myself as the state’s Tourism Secretary, and 
asked them about the Jalandhar bit. They laughed and told me that their 
family would kill them if they knew that they were in Kashmir, 

Still, the couple was part of a trend. There was a major upswing in 1998, 
That year 1.1 lakh (a hundred and ten thousand) tourists came a-visiting, 

| don't believe in paid advertising. Like David Ogilvy I believe that an 
inch of editorial endorsement ts worth more than a thousand inches of paid 
advertisements. In mid-1998, we launched a huge press campaign. This 
included taking two journalists, including one from India’s biggest news 
agency, for a midnight trip of Srinagar’s monuments, to show them how 
safe Srinagar wes even at night. The news agency gave us a huge write- 
up. So did every major publication and TV channel. 

Most important, | invited the tourist trade of J&K Tourism’s star 
Performer, Katra, to Srinagar and got them to meet their counterparts in 
Kashmir, My message to Katra was simple: send us tourists and you will 
not go unrewarded. | had already sat down with those who owned hotels, 
houseboats, Shikaras (boats) and ponies in Kashmir, and worked out 
discounts of between thirty and sixty percent. As a result the tourist would 


we in Katra a small 
ie less than normal even after we had paid our brethren in Katra a sma 
ommise; ge 
Tssion. It was win-win for everyone. 
T me through 


big Ourists started pouring in. Exactly 86 percent of them ca 
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managed to get twice as many tourists (2.17 
ar. most of them before May. To this day #z, 
j after the onset of militancy. Had #2. 


Despite the Kargil war we 
tlakh/ 0.21 million) the next ye 


remains the highest figure achteved eS ee. thas 
war not taken place, at the rate al which we were gOINg, WE WOuld Certzint, 


have exceeded the highest-ever figure by leaps and Dounds. 


oma - 4 a Ps re ‘ A a . 
In fact, had militancy not happened, by 2003. Kashmir would have —— 
ntv lakh (two million) tourists ewer} vear: a tenth of them 


is based on a model that factors j- 


bas 


receiving, {we 
being from abroad. (This estimate er age 
India's econamic boom of the 1990s and the sharp rise In pilgrim traffic 
to Katra as well as Sri Amarnath ji.) 

In anv case, Kargil happened and once again tourists started assuming 
the worst of Kashmir. Arrivals started dipping again, though this time nos 
as badly as in the early “90s. 

Then came 2003. The government launched a huge campaign all over 
India to reassure tourists: and filmmakers (once the mainstay of Kashmir’s 
tourist economy). Once again the tourist began to sAim& of Kashmir as safe 
enough to visit. 

The results were immediate. By the first week of July 2003, 2round 
ninety thousand tourists had visited Kashmir, raising hopes of 2 repeat of 
1999. 


The economics and sociology of tourist behaviour 

Just ignore the subtitle if you find it dense. If you've actually read this book 
so far you might have discovered that you can trust me not to be pedantic. 
But I do have some theories about what that subtitle hints at 

| used to know a person, a Bombayite, who edited India’s most respected 
film magazine. | was then the head of the district administration of Jammi. 
I met him at a film festival in Bangalore in 1991. He wrote in his column 
that I had taken a break from my work in Jammt to get away from 
militancy. 

The next day I protested that there was no militancy in Jammit. | added 
that the state’s winter capital was as peaceful as Delhi or Bombay. He 
refused to believe me. So I invited him over to be my guest in Jammi end 
see things for himself. 

| He said, “But I'll still have to get down at Srinagar airport and then crive 
all the way to Jamma. I could be attacked during the drive.” 


tr 


Non-Indian readers. not familiar with the geography of the state, might not & 
the joke. Jamma, like Kargil, is an entire day's drive away from Kashmir. A 2 
range of mountains stands between Jammi province and Kashmir. Jemmi bes S 
own airport. Besides, it is as free of militancy as, say. Delhi. 
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on | told journalist Sunil Sethi about this incident, he 
sett Akbar, ‘Bombay needs to re-establish diplo © quoted from 
i * . I . ; 
guthot Natic links With 
ndid. » edi ‘as an extreme ex i 
| - friend the editor was an extreme example, But other 
“mych better, even though they knew where Jamme wa 
nol as who had grown up with me, had attended expensive 
#8 india toniest college, had great academic scores 
ari i: ye 
pighest paid ae “navaliew abi 
“ of them tended to genera ise about the state. They assumed that if 
ere 3S 3 war on in Kargl, some of the bullets might Stray into Kashmir 
4s welll And if there was militancy in Kashmir, it must be there in Jamma 
‘00 Therefore, all of them refused to visit Jammi@ in the 1990s. (The joke 
a the state about such tourists 1s that they reach for their Woollens the 
minute they reach boiling Jammu, because it is snowing in distant Kashmir.) 
So, what's the point that | am trying to make? 


Clite types were 
Ss. These were 
Private schools 
and now held the 


1 is that in the same 1990s, Jammd tourism grew by an incredible 
twenty percent (or more) a year. 
What explains this contradiction? 


Class and exposure to the media does. The people who thronged Jammia 
in the 1990s (and beyond) were mostly did well to do shopkeepers and 
middling businessmen, They earned more than my friends in salaried jobs, 
no matter how well paid. But they hadn’t been to fancy schools and 
colleges. They did not speak good English. They didn’t read profound 
newspapers or magazines. They probably didn’t read anything at all. As a 
result they tended not to generalise. They got their information not from the 
media but from people who had just returned from Jammu. 

Exactly the same is true of tourists going to Kashmir, Ladakh or anywhere 
else. My brother-in-law, an outstanding American academic with an American 
Ph.D., tried to discourage me from travelling in Guatemala and the Honduras 
because there was a problem in El Salvador. (For the record: ] came back 
alive.) Others dissuaded me from applying for a British Commonwealth 
‘ssignment in Colombo because of the situation in distant Jaffna. 

_ The media is not to blame. They faithfully report, “Three killed in encounter 
n Shopian.’ The generalisation takes place in the reader’s mind. He doesn t 
= how far Shopian is from the tourist resorts of Kashmir. ee 

‘inagar dateline in the report and drops his plans to visit Kashm 
- ane ofa war in Iraq). anne, ich are less 
like ass 'S another factor that influences tourist behaviour, i salendes 
, : ©» visit a place associated with violence than the * "igdlé income 
hg ’ tourist boom of 1999 initially consisted mainly ‘ if mages of Sti 

- The rich followed. The same happened with the pllgritles 
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and intellectual: | 5 eae 
But frov cafe are the tourist resorts of Kashmir?" | have attempte 
‘But how safe are f 
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‘Appendix’ to this book. 


answer this question in the 


A scarred heritage 


The generalists 

Every month we have an official meeting in a heritage conference room in 
Badimi Bagh. This is the picturesque cantonment that the Dogra Maharajas 
had got constructed on the Zaberwan mountains, next to Srinagar, The first 
time that I went to this room [ was stunned by its Avratambaried ceiling, 
ordered by one of the Mahdrajas for his generals. It was the tnost tasteful 
and elegant Khatumbanid | had ever seen. Quite frankly, I] envied the building’s 
present occupants. 

But I had no reason to. The same Mahardjas had got constructed the 
office that | now occupy, for the then Governor of Kashmir. (The post was 
renamed ‘Divisional Commissioner of Kashmir’ in the L950s.) | suspect 
that even the architects and craftsmen were the same. For 
own office room restored | noticed that it had exactly the same ceiling. 
Except that the ceiling looked neither tasteful nor elegant. In fact, it was 
barely visible. Some genius had smeared it all with white plastic emulsion 
paint. 


when I got my 


So, are the present occupants of Badami Bagh lookin 
in a way that we civilians are not? 

Two years ago I was in Central Europe on one of my research vacations. 
At Kiev, | was awe-struck by the stonework of their heritage buildings. 
Now, all cubes of stone have six sides. The public can see only one of 
them. The other five sides are buried inside the building, covered by other 
similar stones. Kashmiri architecture, from Awantipur and Martafid to 
Khangah-é-Mu'alla and the Dogra buildings, uses plenty of stone cubes. 
The Kashmiris use a very tough, locally available. grey stone called dévri, 
which is almost as expensive as marble. It is so hard that it lasts for 
centuries. if not millennia. 


The Kiev stone 


times bigger than 
attributed this 


g after their inheritance 


cubes were superior in tw 
the stone-cubes 
to the Olympic gold 
More important, the 
rough convex instead. T 
{0 give the appearance 


O respects. They were several 
used in Dogra palaces and offices. | 
Winning muscles of the Ukrainians. 
side “XPosed to the public was not flat. It was 2 
his side of each Slab had been carefully chiselled 
of having been left in its natural state. 
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rer | returned to Srinagar, my father fel] ill 

Atte qthe Bs dimi Bagh hospital. | noticed the 
of Te ore made of exactly the same 
tars 
pill 
exce ti 


ics oe _ the Dogra-erg stone 
*T Stone-cubes ac : pera 
nat the cubes were smaller, (Makes Sense, cons; le ns eee 
' 2 7. TTT aan a ot “Iering th: i 
n't win evel bronze medals.) However, some bright person a Mt we 
ic = aaa * cme hite oc 7 . : a. at re rch 
hose priceless stones a neat whitewash. It’s like Whitewashing met ble. 
were the Dogras partial towards Badimi Bagh? Not at all. The wall 
, | ry cea . pe a we ae Ol. Le wa : 
no 19" century Old Secretariat complex in Srinavar have the sam ki 4 : 
Me Fe a ny Vvercic Oo ee Ne KIN 
ugh ina bonsal version. The side lacing the Public has . 


4 + tho 
. a been left 
see the stones throug 


oh convex even here. If only we could 
h the coat 


q Pour ; 

of 19908 whitewash. 
put then the boundary wails of the Grand Palace Hotel (formerly the 

Ober! Palace), made of expensive stone, have also been whitewashed - 
The conclusion so far, | Suppose, ts that heritage buildings are tia 

precious 10 be left to the generalists. This is work best done by the experts. 
Or maybe I should simply give up and stop complaining. 


The experts 

In 1999, | had gone to Srinagar’s Pari Mahal with some guests. I was 
horrified to find the ‘experts’ smearing cement on this 17" century Mughal 
building. The story of this particular battle with the ‘experts’ is a long one, 
maybe best told in a footnote in my memoirs. Briefly, the second highest 
authority in that “technical” department said, *What is Parvez getting so 
upset about? We will first reinforce the Pari Mahal by coating it with 
cement. Then we will paint the cement a nice pink, to look like the original.’ 

Local television got to know of my efforts to get the cement removed. 
They reached the spot and tried to embarrass me into saying something 
nasty about the ‘experts.’ We in the government have a rule that we don’t 
criticise sister departments in public. Certainly not through the media. | tried 
to parry the television crew’s questions. [ was in an awkward position. | 
couldn't condemn the coat of cement and I couldn't support it. 

I tried to hide my bitterness by joking about how the Mughals didn’t 
know the first thing about architecture, so we were trying to improve their 
building. The Mughals might be considered the greatest builders that the 
Indian sub-continent has ever known, I said, but they hadn't ee 
engineering schools. Nor had they heard of modern building ee 
a I kept trying to suppress my pain as | watched the vand 

# much-loved building. 

. ends who saw the show tell me that the camera ? 
“*’, Which were moist to the brim. 

om men don’t cry. I don’t either. But 

s€ IS reason enough to. 


oomed to my 


what we are doing to our 
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jumped to the conclusion that 


E°Vernmeny 
th the heritage. 


By now you might anne 
agencies can't be trusted wl 
wut maintenance grants 
Annwal ae coaaiaidloes (and individuals) were any better. hoc - 
I wish that ee with Kashmir or militancy, This ts true of all of india 
oe thal the disowning of our heritage began some time = 
those hideous cement temples that an industria 


has nothing 7 
My theory Is th: lh 
1947... The rst a »r itself) in the middle of the twentieth anaes 
built si eos te Geaitech: with bathroom tiles on the outer Walls 
sewed i the 19708. Around the same wets ine Kashmiris stopped building 
mosques and zidrats (shrines) 1n the Kashmiri-Luristani style. The Sikh 
eurudwaras were the last to succumb. 

Give little brats crayons and theyll muck up the walls, fortunately of 
their own homes. Give older brats a spray can and the whole neighbourhood 
is their canvas. Give young lovers a sharp nail and a monument and they’|| 
carve their undying love for each other on its walls, 

Give India's junior level government engineers (and the managing 
committees of India’s religious shrines) a monument and funds and soon 
they'll start making their little ‘improvements.’ Kerbstones made of priceless 
dévri everywhere in Kashmir, especially on stately Gupkar, have been painted 
with zebra stripes. Obviously some engineers and contractors had funds to 
spare, and did not want any part of the budget to remain unspent during 
that financial year’. The dévri wall of Srinagar’s heritage Nehru Guest 
House was given a neat coat of paint despite my oral pleas to the technical 
guys doing it. 

Let these ‘technical experts’ loose near the Taj Mahal and they'll start 
adding flourishes to its marble that Shah Jehan couldn’t have dreamt of. 
And I am not joking. 

Some time ago, the authorities decided to charge a small entrance fee 
from all those who want to enter the Mughal gardens of Srinagar. An 

excellent decision. Now, obviously a ticket-counter had to be created. with 
a window through which a clerk would receive the money and hand out 
tickets. The experts who were given this task decided that the best way to 


3 Their personal coffers are enriched 
are in spending their annual departm 
Tafigdar, Shopiaa or Kupwara is t 
heritage wall in the middle of Srin 
on those silly 19th century 
temple complex (to take an 
that this disease is limited 


In direct proportion to how successful they 
ental budget. Building roads in remote Gurez, 
60 much like work. So let's paint up some 
agar instead. Better still, let us smear whitewash 

Paintings on the walls of the Purmandal (Jama) 
actual example, in case | have given the impression 
(0 Kashmir). 
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ake’ ae Garden. This lot would hay Le 
myne Nisha have drilled 


of Ty to create a tickel-window. In the 
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collaps© “4 | tle He , 
cctually it is pointless to shed tears for that 
ag repaired the experts In charge reconstruc 

hi i " Le en ae Leon : ey 

it fancied: modern bricks, irregular 


ae Outer wall 
Co l TOU } "T 
oe EVent, the fi, BM the Taj 
Nishat couldn't take the drilling, A Vide ne Mtnred-year a 
HON of it sim 
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m eh ye : 
| Pah Wall. Each time that 
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It With; Whatever Materials 


Stones, ce; 
abyat th” * - « aly emMent es 
i ti q . a | oF 5 1 ik to i 

they it clashed with the original. You can hate uy Whatever, Never 
mind | ale me for saying what | ne 


pout to, bul eee ee ane 2001 my team re-did a huge section ef a: 
wall. But we used exactly the same sun-baked mahdrdjj bicke of this 
original. Those bricks ceased lo be made in the oth fue, . the 
cannibalised them from the remains of old ruined buildings in icone 
Srinagar. n 


Inside the Mughal gardens things are no different. 
iris the Nishat, the Shalimar or Bijbehara, the me 
~ replaced with cement ones. Ditto for paths and water channels that 


were originally made of stone. There are ugly rumours about whose houses 
the stone originals are adorning today. . 


3 Regardless of whether 
dizval stone fountains have 


The vandalism at the Bijbehara gardens is so acute that few Kashmiris 
(leave alone others) even know that there are Mughal gardens in that town, 
Around the 1980s, water stopped flowing in the channels and fountains 
there. Farmers living upstream diverted it all to their fields. Their population 
had more than doubled, so they needed the water. 

But what about the experts who decided that they could improve on what 
the 18" century Mughal prince Dara Shikoh had built? Obviously, they did 
what all modern experts have to do. They replaced expensive and long- 
lasting antique stone with cheap and ephemeral cement everywhere. But 
what they did to the central tank shows that they had skipped classes the 
day their teacher had taught their class about water and its level. 

The ‘Dara Shikoh Mughal garden’ at Bijbehara is built in the ‘four- 
Square’ pattern made famous by some cancer-stick manufacturers. Right in 
the centre, where the crosshairs meet, is a tank. The ‘crosshairs’ of this 
garden are water channels, which radiate in the four directions. One of 


hem carries water into the central tank, and the other three take the water 
Out, 


Originally the central tank was exactly as deep as the four channels. : 
® last decades of the 20" century some technical experts made slob 

Wice as deep, Now what happens is that the water of the upper half = 
ing out, while that of the lower half stagnates, breeding asia 
“Sirable Organisms. 
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have created weird cement structures 


xpers : . 
aybe four feet square, at various 


: (* a reyiie 
In addition, these © fs plac thly 
half feet high and may eg eee Ih 
These are either large planters or picnic platforms (Or 
anted to create mysteries of the Monchenpe-king 
hat on earth are those yon menhirs means for 


purpose as the cement platforms in Bijbehara,) 


one and a 
that heritage garden, 
maybe the experts os | 
(Asterin: “Hey, Obelix: W ) 
Obelix: “For exactly the same | mann . 
Ta tan it all, some experts have built a pardener’s 5 ied in the middle of 
To top | as ' ans because the garden needed some uglification, Keeping 
” oes fconete ched. This one houses an clectric transformer, 
it  « Gils generalist. | don’t know much about technical things, byt 


1 would have built those two sheds in some obscure corner of the garden, 


if not just outside it. 


The managers of religious shrines | 

The $"" century stone temple at Boniyar is one of the oldest in the state, Its 
various keepers have jazzed it up with all kinds of embellishments. (See the 
chapter on ‘Baraimulla.’) The temple at Baramulla proper has similarly been 
‘improved’ with modern materials, which have no business to be in that 
temple. The hilltop Shankaracharya temple in Srinagar, too, has been improved 
with non-traditional materials. 

The shrine of Sri Amarnath ji is one of the holiest in all Hifidddom. It 
has a naturally formed ice-/ifigam, which starts melting in late July. Some 
well-meaning people have laid neat slabs of marble on the platform on 
which the ice-fif#gam forms. Marble is a central Indian material, not used 
in traditional Kashmiri architecture, Hifidad or Muslim. Aesthetics apart, a 
body of opinion feels that the /ifigam might melt several weeks later if 
allowed to form on natural stones and earth as in the past. These have now 
been covered with marble. And marble retains heat. 

As you might have noticed earlier in this book, in 2001 we discovered 
an ancient cave temple of Lord Shiv. It has idols of the Lords Shiv and 
Ganésh. After all these centuries the features of these two idols have been 
eroded considerably. One has to gaze very hard in that dimly lit cave to see 
the features at all. Some people, who have no business to meddle in religion, 
have painted both idols, as well as the grey lifigams next to them, with 
saffron paint. (The same people have installed all kinds of idols and huge 
metal bells, the vibrations of which hasten the melting of the ice-difigam, al 
Sri Amarnath ji, which should best be left in its natural state. They have 
brazenly written the names of their outfits on these idols and bells.) 

: I have been to the Boniyaér and Baramulla temples only once each, and 
shrines that I en aa ones is about the ‘modernisation © ight 
© share my pain with you, in the hope that you ™ 
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apter 49 SCarred Lo 
jerstand. SO far | have been able to conving 


C only tw 
the sheikhs of Raj Bagh and two senior y two 


ee civil engineers. 
The Khangah-é-Muvalla ts a dazzling exposit 
variety of handicrafts: from carved (and Polishe 
yood, from brass work and chandeliers® to calligraphy and khatambahd 
The door jambs consis's of almost ten tiny levels, an art that a snk 
vanished. Above all, it isa living museum of Kashmiri papier m ) 
word, the architecture of this shrine is the pride of Kashmir. 

In 2001, some experts decided to enclose the open corridor Of the u 
floor, the one that the public can see from a great distance 
They enclosed it with European windows. [| me 
of the shrine who very graciously asked me to 
| hope | am able to. 


The shrine and mosque of Naqshbafid Saheb is said to be one of the best 
places in all Kashmir to see lattice work (zdli-pinjra) at, When | went there 
in July 2003 I found that the windows of the Friday Mosque had all been 
replaced with neat geometric designs. These Western motifs were used in 
the architecture of the elite educational institutes of Ahmedabad (Gujarat) in 
the 1960s. They have nothing to do with Kashmiri or Islamic architecture, 

Now, stand in front of the entrance of the shrine. On your immediate 
right you will find an elegantly filigreed green wooden window of the kind 
that the Nagshbafid Saheb shrine is famous for. However, on the left are 
three ‘modern’ glass windows in the gothic style that post-1970 Kashmiri 
architects have confused with the Islamic mehrdb (arch). 

Something similar has been happening at the Jam Masjid of Srinagar in 
the new millennium. A tin roof had replaced its traditional burzd (natural 
foliage) roof, perhaps in the 1970s. But at least the tin was painted a nice 
Islamic green, or left in its natural, inoffensive, silver colour. Around 1998, 
someone painted it red. ] pleaded with its management against this. 

Then in 2002, the elegant open, arched doorways were covered with 
Blass. This was done to keep the pigeons out. Aesthetically, the result was 
not unpleasant. However, [ have two problems. Firstly, this mosque, first 
uilt in the 14" century by engineers from Laristan (Iran) and Khurasaf has 
a begun to look like a 20" century American church, with a crucifix in 


* Middle of the panes. More importantly, shouldn’t all repairs conform to 
Original? 


ETOUNS of people: 


. of Kashimir's incredible 
1) dEvri stones 10 filipreed 
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across the river, 
ntioned this to the keepers 
suggest how to set it ripht. 


of W That’s how it is done in the Western world and in the affluent parts 
“St Central and East Asia. 


The chandeliers alone are of non-Kashminl origin. 
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Srinagar's Jama Masjid is easily ihe grandest extant monument in al 
Kashmir, That is because of its tall. dignified timber columns. Whether jt 
‘5 the Jama Masjid, Naqshbaid Saheb, the Khangah-¢-Mu alla or Aish Mugam 
(near Pahalgam), the timber 1s always: left HS natural state This is what 
gives it its beauty, its elegance, its distinctively Kashmiri character, 

However, wood is also prone to attack from all kinds of pests, So, in 
2003, well-meaning members of the Jama Masjid management painted these 
timber columns, as well as the awesome timber ceiling, a muddy-brown. 
What inspires awe about those pillars is that each of them is made of a 
single tree. Every column is seamless. The muddy-brown paint not only 
tampers with the mosque’s original architecture, it also takes away its 
majesty by concealing the grain of the timber. 

So, is there no solution? Dilshad Sheikh, a wood-and interior design- 
expert, has suggested an invisible *woodguard,’ which protects wood without 
changing its colour. 


What right have I to interfere? 


Often when I make these suggestions | fear that my intentions might be 
misunderstood. After all, as a Delhiite and a government servant perhaps | 
have no business to interfere, no locus standi. The managements of the 
Jama Masjid and the Khangah é Mu’alla have been extremely sweet and 
understanding. They have allowed me to make changes at and near their 


venerable shrines in the manner that | think comes closest to the original. 


However, in two other cases things were not so cood. 

The Mughal gardens of Srinagar are owned and managed by the 
and Floriculture Department, of which I was the Commis 
2000, I had gone to the Nishat and Shalimar with 
Director, Floriculture. We found that the beautiful old wooden shrine on the 
Uppermost terrace had been converted into a brick Structure. A second 
storey was being added, and the shrine had encroached considerably on the 
garden. All three changes were a violation of the rules. On our pointing this 
out to the management of the shrine we were told that ‘rivers of blood 
would flow’ if the government made any attempt to enforce the law by 
removing the encroachment. 
aie Sttion and a lea an es temple oppose he ane 
85% formed the he _ in Jammii’s Gandhi Nagar. So we 
eee Well dic. deministration in writing and decided to 
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sioner. In the year 
Mr. Mohd. Amin, the then 


At Tsrar (Chrar)-é-Sharief 
The shrine complex 
After the main shrin 


oe the disagreement was only about architecture. 
ad been Seton fire in 1995, so it needed to be rebuilt. 
© was rebuilt in the modern style in 2001, 1 volunteered 
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nowevel some private members on the COMMittee 4 
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INSistence On trace: 
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tecture amounted to ‘interference in religious nate tonal Kashmir; 


arc| | | 1 ge cang 
resigned from the committee, ters.’ That did it, | 


quickly | 

it is a losing battle. At Tral (Pulwamé) 1 put my heart, soul ; 
time into the reconstruction of the Khangah-é-Fajz Panth. +: enormous 
succeed in convincing the local residents that the shrine be rebt ei not 
like its wood and papiér mache precursor. However, at cant » look 
concurred on its overall layout. We also agreed that we would an . 
of dévri_ stone. use plenty 

Two years a0! visited an exquisite medieval palace in Warsaw. That 
isn’t a big deal, except that only a few hours before we'd seen a documenta 
film about how that part of Warsaw had been razed to the eround during 
the Second World War. So, how did this palace survive, I asked. It didn’t 
the guide explained. What we see today was rebuilt in the 1970s, brick by 
brick, exactly to the original specifications. 

Ah, I can hear some readers groan, Parvez Dewan and his European 
ideas. 

No. This attitude towards reconstruction has nothing to do with Europe. 
All civilised people do the same. Above all, this is a very Kashmiri attitude. 
If only we in the modern generation knew. 

The Jama Masjid of Srinagar has been destroyed by fire several times. 
The version that we see today was built between 1674 and 1677, Emperor 
Aurangzeb asked for the plans of the 14" century original to be obtained. 
After that it was ensured that every brick, every pillar of the new mosque 
adhered to the original plan. 

So we don’t have to learn from Warsaw considering that Kashmir’s own 
traditions are so well defined. 

Middle-eastern towns are so proud of their medieval city walls. Few 
residents of Srinagar have ever seen the splendid city walls of their own 
lown. Nor has anyone below the age of 35 ever seen Srinagar’s majestic 
Patther Masjid. In both cases encroachers (squatters) are to blame. All we 
need do is to remove those illegal encroachments and these two masterpieces 


Will become visible again, 
go wan 

The battle is also being lost at private heritage residences. People Wal 
These jut out into the air 


to | ‘ 
Pull down their world class wooden balconies. 
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the river without any brackets to support them, Twenty peo 
at a time, without the fear that the balconie 
iver. What a tribute to the strength of 1, 
the craftsmen who built those bale, 


ple Can 
> Might 


above 
sit on those balconies 
collapse and fall into the r © timber 
used, What a compliment to 7 ) Iconies, 

Everywhere in Kashmir these heritage PeHeNCes, made OF Wood ang 
sturdy, thin, sun-baked bricks, are being replaced by moder houses, One 
of my favourite such houses used to have aw nite EXTEN, It has since been 
painted pink. On the day that | wrote these words another heritage White 
house was painted a pale blue. 

My favourite ‘pension’ in Prague has a rundown heritage look Outside 
as is required by Czech laws. Inside it is smart and modern. 

lam making a feeble attempt to stem the tide. I believe that there are at 
least a hundred and fifty heritage residences in Srinagar city alone. | haye 
been trying to catalogue them Ina personal capacity. | have also put Circular 
blue plaques on some of them, an idea that I picked up in London. 

The cover of this book is another attempt in that direction. It is made 
up not of photographs of monuments as they are, but of paintings of Chrar- 
é-Sharief and the Khanqah-é-Mu'alla as they used to be. As | wish they 
were even today. As I, and many others who love Kashmir’s rich culture, 
would always like to remember them.° 


ee Incidentally, about our muscles vs. those of Ukrainian stone workers. 

Nhe ¢ Witew, er rnes Ci complex. After | wrote this chapter | went to Nard 

ase - — district). The stone slabs used in the temples there were 

Prd. - eger t an those in Kiev. In fact, the slabs at Nara Nag suggest 4 
~ style mystery. How did the workers carry those slabs? 
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Kashmir: Frequently asked questions 


(Note: While efforts have been made to update information to January 2004, 
all telephone numbers, tariffs/ rates/ fares, timings and even the availability 
of facilities mentioned in this chapter, indeed in this book, are subject to 
change.) 

How safe is Kashmir? 

In 1989, militancy erupted in Kashmir. 

Even at the height of militancy there were no ‘militancy-related incidents’ 
in Sonamarg or Gulmarg. Once when I said this at a meeting, hotel owners 
from Pahaleam protested. They pointed out that there hadn't been a single 
violent incident at Pahalgém either. | stood corrected. Aru, where one 
solitary incident (a kidnapping) had taken place as far back as in 1995 
wasn’t the same as Pahalgam. However, there have been attacks on the 
annual Sri Amarnath ji Yatra (pilgrimage). 

Before 1989, murders and thefts were almost unknown in Kashmir. In 
the summers pickpockets and expensive call girls would trickle in with the 
tourists, mainly to service them. Even in 2004, there is perhaps not a single 
local pickpocket anywhere in the state. 

Prostitution was banned in the state early eT ean “aie. 
years or so we read in the papers that “a vice ring *™ There definitely 
However, by and large there 1s no prostitution in the a” : ane 
iS no red light area. (Before the ban, Maisuma Bazar In iat 
Urdu Bazar-now Rajinder Bazar-of Jamme aa an ae In the 

Almost all middle-class and low-income Kashmiris hacia privacy 
Upper income groups, too, Very few people drink, cf d people drunk on 
of homes, their own or their friends’. 50 you won't fine P 
the streets. 


in the 20" century. Every five 
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‘Eve teasing’ was. and is, unknown In Kashmir. Till 1989, £roups of 
women, decked in gold, would come home from weddings well past midnight, 
unescorted by men. That someone might molest them or steal their golq 
was a thought that would not even cross their mind. 

Thines have changed because of militancy, but only slightly. The killings, 
mostly in the remoter villagers are, of course, a reality. However, thej; 
incidence is not much higher than in several Indian states that are otherwise 
‘normal’ and free of militancy. Crimes not related to militancy are still rare. 

As a Delhiite | can not help noticing the crime statistics that appear jin 
the Delhi press. Whether it is Delhi, Mumbai, Kolkata, many international 
capitals or Kashmir, there is always a small chance that one will meet with 
some violence. Since 1989, there have been only four incidents where 
tourists have been affected: not counting the aforementioned attacks on the 
Sri Amarnath ji Yatra. 

By and large tourists should have no cause for fear when they travel in 

Srinagar, Gulmarg, Pahalgim and Sonmarg, as well as on the roads between 
these four resorts and on the national highway. Personally, | have been 
trekking in the mountains of Kashmir without any ‘personal security’ (i.e. 
without a weapon or a bodyguard). However, the government will not 
encourage trekking in Kashmir and Doda till the law and order situation gets 
even better. 
Availability of tourist bungalows in the smaller towns of Kashmir and Doda 
In the 1990s, many tourist bungalows and cafeterias were shut down. 
some were burnt, while others simply went bad due to almost a decade of 
disuse. By the time of writing this book, tourist infrastructure had been 
restored only in Srinagar, Gulmarg, Pahalgim and Sonamarg, and, to a 
lesser extent, at places like Qazigund. Yusmarg is an excellent place for day- 
trips. Therefore, you won't notice the condition of the once-grand tourist 
village there. 

50, please check the availability, even existence, of accommodation at 
resorts other than the four mentioned above, before planning or spending 
the night at the lesser known resorts. You will get this information at the 
TRCs (Tourist Reception Centres) of Srinagar and Jammi. 

Disruption af some training facilities 

Due to militancy some institutes in Kashmir that trained people in 

mountaineering, skiing etc., either closed shop or shifted to places like 

mata MeROTS, if you find cautious phrases like ‘skiing lesso™ 
supposed to be available’ that’s what's being alluded to. 
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Ganderbal 1500 
Gulmary 2671 
Hafidwara 1596 
Kargil (Ladakh) 2740 
Kishtwar (JammQ) 1580 
teh (Ladakh) 3522 
padam (Ladakh) 3657 
Pahalgam 2134 
Qazigund 1673 
Shopiail 1660 
Sogam 1500 
Sonamarg 9470 
| Sopore 1500 
Srinagar 1593 
Tangdar 1575 
Tangmarg 2537 
Titwal 1500 
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rhe important towns o 
Population 


The town 


Achabal 


| Anafitnag 
Awantipora 


Bandipora 
Baramulla 
Beerwah 


| Bijbehara 
| Budgam 
Dorti-Verinag 


Gafiderbal 
Gulmarg 
Hajan 
Handwiira 


| Khan Saheb 


Khrew 
Kokamag 


| Kulgam 


Kunzar 
Kupwara 
Magam 
Mattan 
Pahalgam 
Pampore 
Pattan 
Pulwama 


Qaziguiid 


Shopiari 


| Sopore 


Srinagar 


- Srinagar Cantt. 
Sumbal 
| Tral 

Tsrar (Chrar) € Sharief 


Uri 
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Population, 2001 


5,835 
63,437 
6,250 
25,714 
61,94] 
3,915 
19,703 
13,932 
16,727 
13,944 
664 
9,916 
10,624 
2,038 
7,208 
4,858 
13,523 
1,901 
14,711 
4,306 
6,367 
§,922 
16,595 
11,409 
15,521 
4,307 
12,396 
53,246 
§.94,940* 
13,477 
10,757 
11,607 
7,378 
5,256 
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*Srinagar City has expanded into Budgam district in particular, Its total 
population in 2004 was around 12 lakh (1.2 million). 

Excursions within Kashmir: the four main directions and routes 

The Valley of Kashmir consists of accessible resorts as wel] as distant 
mountains. You might consider doing the resorts in clusters, arranged 
according to the route that they lic on. Srinagar is almost at the centre of 
the Valley. Roads radiate tn all directions from Srinagar, thus: 

1) South: Pahalgim, Mattan, Martand, Qazigund, Pampore, Jammg. 

i) Northwest: Gulmarg, Baramulla, Kupwara, Sopore, Guréz, Tanedar, 

ii) Northeast: Kheer Bhawani, Manasbal, Sonamarg, Baltal, Leh, Kargil. 

Iv) Southwest: Yusmarg, Tsrar-e-Sharief. 

The places listed above do not occur in the order mentioned. 

The excursions favoured most by Indian tourists are given below. Bus 
services and taxis are geared to these circuits in particular. International 
travellers have never accounted for more than 9% of all tourists in Kashmir. 
However, they tend to go off the beaten track as well. The whole purpose 
of this book ts to encourage tourists to visit more than just the popular 
excursions, which are: 

1) Srinagar to Gulmarg (day return or night halt) 

i) Srinagar to Pahalgam and nearby resorts (day return or night halt) 

il) Srinagar to Sonamarg (day return or night halt) 

lv) Srinagar to Daksum (via Achhabal!l and Kokernag) (and back the 
same day, till the accommodation there is renovated) 

Vv) Srinagar to Wular Lake and back the same day 

vi) Srinagar to Yusmarg (and back the same day, till the accommodation 
there is renovated) 

vii) Within Srinagar: Dav One: The Mughal Gardens (Nishat, Shalimar 
and, if you obtain permission, Cheshma Shahi and Pari Mahal), the Dal- 
Nageen Lakes and the Shankaracharya temple. Day Two: Jama Masjid, 
Shah-€-Hamadan, Makhdoom Saheb, Shdrika Devi, Chhatti Padshahi 
Guridwara, Dastgir Saheb, Patthar Masjid, Budshah’s mother's tomb, 
Hazrathal. 

i) In the direction of PahalgAm, Qazigund (and Jammf) 

If you travel south from Srinagar, on the national highway, in the direction 
of Jamma you could cover: Pampore, Avantipore, Anafitnag, Achdbal, 
Nokernag, Daksum, Martafid and Vérinag. These places are on or to the 


= of the highway. By making short detours you can also do Panzath sal 
Oru, 





wer (lix 


API 63 
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sagt to Anafitnag and then Pahalpam 
ar Tt: S 7 ; 1 r = i. t = 
am Anaitnte you can 7 60 10 Aish Mugam Seer } 
a Banaleain | . (Routes aa er Mati: ayes 
erally, Pahalgdim and Aru. (Routes i and | 44, Matta 
q. te um 8 Cover the A ’ 
An 


myhwad districts.) no 

since the 1980s, Seer Hamadan has become 
prophet Muhammad (pbuh), that Is now dis 
pccastons of the Eid-e-Milad-un-Nabi and the 


# je ) oe "i era 5 Se : 5 
ec main road. As a result thousands of loca! people as ial. 
‘ i | ul 


io Pahalgam pay homage. A shrine is being built to house 
footprint of Prophet Muhammad (pbuh) on a black Stone), 

How do you get to the highway from your hotel’ 
see the hilltop Shankaracharya temple? Of course, YOU can. At its feet 
there's a tri-junction. If Jan Baker's and the petro! station are on your left 
and the Dal Lake behind you, then the road in front of you will lead Straight 
frst to Broadway Cinema and then to the saffron fields of Pampore, then 
Awantipora and so on all the way to Jammii and Delhi. 
From Srinagar to the Ahanabal crossing 

(All distances are in kilometres.) 


famou ; 
. S for a holy relic of 
Played every year on the 


rists going 
the relic (a 


houseboat? Can you 


0 0 Srinagar (Lal Chowk tower) 
1.8 1.8 Srinagar (TRC/Radio Kashmir/ bridge crossing) 
0.9 Zit Srinagar (Sonawar Chowk: the road from Lal Chowk 


comes to an end and merges with the highway. Tum 
right to go to Pahalgam’ Jammu) 

1.3 4 Broadway cinema is on the right. 

ee a Athwajan (Bang on the roadside, on a 10° hillock on 
the left, are graves. Legendary Kashmiri poets are 
certainly buried here. Some claim that one of the graves 
here is that of Habba Khatoon.) 

0.8 8.5 Panthachok (the road on the right at this point goes to 
the airport) 

2.2 10.7 Sempora chowk (the road on the left goes to Khrew) 


26 13.3 Pampore chowk (the road on the left goes to Khrew 
from here, too). See ‘Pulwama’ district. _ 
35 16.8 The Central Sericulture Research Instititute, Pampore, 


is on the left. (Distances mentioned for this entry, and 
the next two entries, are approximate.) —_— 

%S 17.3 There is a country road on the left. It eae . s rae 
a palzolithic site where elephant fossils have 
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There is a blacktopped road on the 4; 
Pulwima. A signboard here reads, 
Anaftndg 39km./ Pulwama 14km,’ 
The saffron fields of Pampore begin Where the trees 
and bushes come to an end and the road dips Somewhat 
The fields are on both sides of the road. : 
The road on the left goes, through saffron fi 
Tsandhar (also spelt Chandahara, as at the bus shelter 
that has been built at this point). This is Where the 
famous poetess Habba Khatoon was born and lived ti) 
she got married. 

Saffron fields come to an end shortly after the pol 
station (on the right), 


eht. ft leads 
“Stinagar l6km / 


elds, to 


ice 


The Avantisvara temple ruins are on the left. The name 
of the village is variously spelt Jawbara, Jawbera and 
Jawbehra, In academic texts it is referred to as Jawbrarj. 
syed Mantaqi Saheb’s ziyarat (shrine) is on the right. 
The Awantipora (Awantiswami) ruins are on the left, 
The road on the right leads to the Awantipora airport 
(not normally meant for civilian flights). 

Between Kilometre stones 33 a 
will be roadside stalls where they sell cricket bats and, 
In season, fruit. (The kilometre stones On the national 
highway differ from the distances given by us here by 
perhaps 2km. However, the kilometre stones between 


Khanabal and Pahalgam coincide with our 
measurements.) 


Anafitnag district begins. (Hereafter all distances have 
been rounded to the nearest kilometre.) 

Sather Sangam/ Chhechhkut Village will be on both 
Sides of the road. This is where cricket bats are 


manufactured, Most of the factories are on the left and 
quite close to the road. 


The Sangam brid 
Bijbehara, 

A tri-junction 
Jamma, via QO 
road on the |e 


nd 34, on the left there 


ge: this is roughly where rivers merge. 


(Khanabal). The national highway (to 
azigund) continues on the right. The 
ft goes to Pahalgam. 


en dix 
Appr 637 
in the Khanabal fri-junction to Pahaledm 


Fre 


$5 Take the branch thar 20¢e5 | 
56 A major road on the right : 
| from Khanabal to Pahalyam is straight ri (The road 
avery few kilometrac .. SISO However af 

every few kilometres or so there will be side. oe 

+ Ae ' ; lde- 
The Be that branch off to the right wil 1 oa oe 
Achabal or Mattan or both. For Achabal ey lead to 
oe a : _ : 2 add, ps r a 
this point is the best. The other good road to eae 

: i aot ks a AC 
is from the National Highway; Vérindg Heres ‘ 
F ry Pe amd i ' ’ a - —_— r, t 
you are travelling from Srinagar, or even Pahalea 
that road would be longer.) mh 

57 Anafitnag town (Islamabad). 
6 63 Mattan Chowk. The road on the rj 
Martafid, Harut-Marut and Achab 


eft, 
BOS to Ach 


ght leads to Mattan, 

al. 

3 66 Bam Zoo. A road on the right leads to Mattan. 

; 71 Seer. (The Seer Hamadan shrine is well inside the village 
on the left.) There’s a side-road on the right at the 
point where the village ends, This road, too, leads to 
Mattan. 


b 76 Aish Muqam. (The shrine is on top of a hillock on the 
right.) 

\4 90 Sarbal. On the left, across the river, is a small shrine. 
This is the baithak (seat) of Baba Sakhi Zain ud Din 
Wali (of Aish Muqam). He performed a chilla here. (A 
chilla is a 40-day solitary meditation with considerable 
hardship to the self. The goal is mystic communion.) 
A side-road on the right goes uphill from here. This ts 
the ‘Circuit Road’ that leads to ‘tourist huts.” Take this 
road only if you are certain about which “hut’ you are 
booked at. 

6 96 Pahalgam. 


ll) Towards Gulmarg-Baramullé-Sopore-Wular 


This route gives broad directions for the ‘Baramulla’ and ‘“Kupwara’ districts. 
distances given below, up to Parihdspora, are accurate to the nearest 500 
Metres.) 

The road from Srinagar to Baramulla (and then Uri) is omen ioe 
a have been on this road for fourteen kilometres, oo oa af 
at . called Narbal (better known as the Narbal crossing). nalawes: 

* Point, the wide side-road will take you to Tangmarg an 
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However, to go to mos! places in Baramulla district (including SOpore. 
Pattan, Baramulla proper and Uri), or to Kupwara district, stay with the 
main road instead. 

So. how does one get to this main road if one starts from Srinagar City? 
The simplest is from the Hyderpora Chowk (a cee IS @ Crossroad). 
which is on the road to Srinagar atrport. If you've reached this Crossing, 
vou have reached the road that will take you to Gulmarg or Baramulla. (jf 
the airport is in front of you and Srinagar City behind you, then the roaq 
to Gulmarg and Bardmulla is the one on the right.) 

But vou are more likely to want to go to Gulmarg from one of the hotels 
or houseboats of Srinagar. In that case let’s go back to Jan Baker's, If js 
is directly behind you, then the wide road in front of you is the Maulana 
Azid (or MA) Road. It begins at Jan Baker's and ends, four kilometres 
later, at the Batamaloo Bus Terminus, which is where you need to go first, 
This straight road runs somewhat thus: 


The Maulana Azad (MA) Road 
0 0) Jan Baker's 
0.2 0.2 On the right is the Kashmir Golf Club. 
The side-road on the left will take vou to the Tourist 
Reception Centre, Radio Kashmir and then, past the 
bridge, to the SPS Museum, the Lal Ded Maternity 
Hospital and, ultimately, to the airport. 


0.8 Hotel Broadway in on the right. The open ground on 
the left is the old polo ground. 

0.1 Ll The side road on the left is the upmarket Polo View! 
Link Road. 

0.1 1.2 The Holy Family Catholic Church, right. 

0.9 2 Maisuma Bazar, right. 


0.4 2.4 The Budshah Bridge over River Jehlum. The Dogrd 
Mahdarajas built the white Greco-Roman building across 
the river, on the right, in the early 20" century. It now 
houses the state legislature. 

The Hifidd temple on the left, also across the river, is 
dedicated to Handman ii. 

0.2 2.6 Jehangir Hotel is on the right. There ts a crossroad. 
The road on the left is the Hari Singh (or HS) High 
Street. It leads to the Amiri Kadal. The one on the 
right will take you into the old town, including the 
offices of the Divisional and Deputy Commissioner 
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Another crossroad. The road on the left 
to the airport and various nl 
including Tsrir-é-Sharief. (S 
road also goes directly to the Hy 
crossing, but now that YOU are in the city sca 
as Well continue straight on the MA Road. ‘ 
The High Court, right. 

The five-storey (Civil) Secretariat. right. 

There's a wide side road on the right. It leads to Karan 
Nagar and, ultimately, to Gulmarg and Barimulli. You 
should really be turning right at this point because the 
Batamaloo route ts likely to be choked with vehicles. 
However, this route ts too complicated for a newcomer. 
So, you might as well bear with the traffic jams of 
Batamaloo for the next kilometre or so. 

The MA Road comes to an end here and the road that 
you have been on turns right. However, there is also 
a road that goes straight ahead, almost as if it is an 
extension of the MA Road. This road will take you to 
the highway that leads to Gulmarg’ Baramulla. Ignore 
it, for it goes through a residential area. Turn right 
instead. 

The Batam4loo Bus Terminus, left. 

A tri-junction. The road that we should have taken at 
‘3.5’ above joins us, from the right, here. 


ae Coes directly 
Wes in Budeim district 
ce Route iv below.) This 
aforementioned 


Getting from the Batamaloo Bus Terminus to the road to Gulmarg/ 


The tri-junction. 

The Tatoo Ground crossing. The road straight ahead 
will take you to Gulmarg/ Baramulla all right, but through 
a very congested market. So, turn left. 

The Bemina chowk. The road straight ahead will take 
you to a residential area. Turn right on the much wider 
road instead. Now, essentially, you are on the highway 
to Gulmarg’ Baramulla. 
The Shalteng crossing. (Th 
Shariefabad.) 


e road on the left leads to 
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(The road on the right will look quite leMpting: on your 
return journey, Ee will jomn up with *5.4° above. So, 
ignore it for the same reason.) Now you are out of 
urban Srinagar and on the highway to Gulmarp) 
Baramulla. You just have to follow the highway to land 
up al Barimulla (and then Uri). 


On the road to Gulmary/ Bardmulla: Gl the Ndrbal crossing 


Lh. The Parimpora crossing. 
7 1S.4 The shrine of Syed Ahmed Shah Kirmani, right, 
| 19.4 The Narbal crossing. Go straight for Baramulld, Sopore 


the Wular, Uri, and all places in Kupwara district. 
Turn left for Tangmarg, Gulmarg and Baba Résbhj. 
Nidrhal to Bérdmutlé 


() 19.4 The Niarbal crossing. It is a pretty road for several 
kilometres, 
22 21.6 Mirgund: the Government Silk Farm is on the right, 
LT Zia The Devar/ Parihaspora crossing. (See the detour 
below. ) 
31.3 Pattan temple | 
32.3 Pattan temple 2 
17 49,3 sangrami crossing: the side-road on the right leads to 


Sopore and then to Kupwara district. 

3 52.3 Singhpora crossing: Singhpora is up the slope on the 
left. Apparently, the ancient Chinese scholar Hiuen 
T’sang visited this village. 

7 59.3 Baramulla 


li-a) If you take the side-road on the left to Gulmarg (at ‘19.4’ above), 
you will pass Tangmarg en route. 

The road between Tangmarg and Gulmarg is wooded and pretty. You will 
soon come to a point where a side-road will branch off to the right, to the 
famous Baba Réshi shrine. By taking a very small detour at this point you 
can go to Baba Réshi. You won’t have to return from Baba Réshi to this 
point. The same road (it’s a loop, actually) will take you to Gulmarg- 
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~The Devar’ Parihdsporg CONNIE ty ap, ! 
p) Detour: The 40 the Main Purihasnors 
il- 
int. "lbs ax hire - Dae Nae one : F 
ra 13,3 The Devar/ Parihdsporg Crossing, lake the Side-roaq 
0 on the right, It js a wobbly road that Must once have 
been vood. | 
, 4.3 A faded SIEN points uphill lowards ‘chological ruins. 
Turn right here. (Distances Liven for this detour 
| hereafter, are accurate to the Nearest 10) metres.) | 
| o1 244 Crossroads. The road on the left, Steep UPhill, leads to 
= the minor ruins. 


For the main ruins. Proceed right. 


slope. You will Pass SSM Pol 
left. 


19) =-26.3 The main Pp 
From the faded sien to the 
0) 24.3 


on the milder uphill 
ylechnic, Which is on the 


arthaspor4 TUINS are on the right. 
Minor Parihdspora ruins 
A faded sien Points uphill lowards archxological ruins, 
If in a vehicle, turn night. (If you are ravelling on foot 
you can climb up the brief, Approximately 10 metre, 
Slope here.) 

0.1 24.4 (Assuming that you had turned right at ‘24,3,") 
Crossroads. Take the road on the left, which goes 
steep uphill, 

02 24.6 


There will be a grassy path, uphill, on the left. Because 


it is grassy you might even miss it. [t runs along a 


barbed wire. Turn left here. You can travel another 


200m. or so in a vehicle. 
02 248 You can drive on a country road, past an iron gate, till 


YOU come to a sign that says “Devar Yakhmanpora 
Ground Water Bank.’ Leave your vehicle here, Ignore 
the short path on the right, which leads to the offices 
of the ‘bank.” Instead gO straight, on a path that is 
Slightly to the left. You will have to g0 through (or 
Jump over) two more iron gates. 

The minor ruins. 


02 959 
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ii-c) BarAmull4-Uri 
(Distances for this section were measured with a speedometer accurate 
only to the nearest kilometer.) 


0 Baramulla’ Highway: On the right is a major side road 
that leads to Sopore and Kupwara. We go Straight, 
Baramulla: The shrine of Syed Janbaz Wali is on the 
right. 
18 A ziyarat, right, is below the road level. 
20 Boniyar. Brig. Rajinder Singh (see ‘History’) Was 
martyred here, right, at the spot marked with a plaque. 
20.5 Boniyar: Ancient temple, left. 
21 Boniyar: On the right 1s a ‘viewpoint’ from which the 
reservoir of the Uri Hydel project can be seen. 
22.5 Boniyar: Sheikh Muhammad Abdullah was detained here 


in 1953, immediately after he was removed from power 

and placed under arrest. | 
23 Boniyar: The storage tank of the dam is on the right 

Gulmarg, left, is a four-hour trek from Bonivar. | 


There is a wooden aqueduct/ canal below the surface 
of the road, right. The Mohura-Bonivar canal is made 
entirely of wooden ‘sleepers’ and Was constructed by 
the Dogré Maharajas in the early 20" century. It will 
Stay with us for the next 6.5 km. A walk along the 
picturesque aqueduct is a non-strenuous activity that 
fon as well as middle-aged adventure-lovers indulge 
24.5 Rampur: The aqueduct is now on the 
mostly remain on our left). 


river at Rampur is famous for ii 
: ts mahaseer fish. The 
Dogra Maharajas had con * ile 


eee Structed an anglers’ lodge 
oe It is next to the road and is now with the 


left (and will 
It enters a tunnel here. The 


Rampur: the aqueduct/canal js 
now begins 


remain away 
Part of the a 
fo right, so 
(Jehlum) on 


close to the road. It 
0 steer away from the road, and will 
queduct/ canal crosses the road from left 


that ©xcess waters spill into the river 
the right. 
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The aqueduct is wel 
through little tunnets 
right as well as Jeg 


ibove the roa 


I ley 
'C 
al places. mn 


Here, POR 
Two wide, rust-co ed ni 
the canal on the on PES Bring water down from 
‘ti aii Pir ee on : : Mohura POWer plant i 
: ‘ew: Hy Pass { OK) js On the left. Pakistan an ° | ) 
i egany in 1947-49. India recaptured | oe 
was later returned to Pakisté red ie 1965. It 

© TOF territory 


| : IN in exchay 

a & r 5 : . Ww 

elsewhere. Bagh, a tehsi] now in POK. ik 

loft, + IS also on the 


Data temple, left. Late 20" ¢¢ 
added a red pate. This ancien 
similar to the Sharda temple of Muzaffarabad (POK 

The latter is said to be the only Shear fc 6: 
temple in all of undivided Kashmir, ——e 
Uri hydel project, right. (It has 14 km. of tunnels in all 
Offices of the project are about 1.5 km. from this 


point. 0.6 km. of this distance js through a splendid 
tunnel.) 


ntury benefactors have 
{temple js Stylistically 


Bagh tehsil is behind the mountain here. 

Lagama: On the left, up a Hight of steps, is an old 
government rest house. The milestone reads. ‘Bandy 
Okm.” Actually we left it behind us a kilometre or so 
ago. A few metres ahead, on the same road to Uri, is 
a side-road on the right, which slopes downwards. A 
sign here says, ‘Zivdrat Panj Peer + Gurddwara Chhatti 
Padshahi: 3.5 km.” If you choose to walk down to the 
Guridwara, it 1s just 0.5 km. from here, taking the 
steep short cut. 

This is the third most important Gurddwara in all 
Kashmir. On Baisakhi day (generally 13 April) Sikhs 
from all over the Valley come here in around two 
thousand vehicles, after having paid homage at the 
similarly named Gurdidwaras of Srinagar and Baramulla. 
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: Ales ; ' at f : 
iii) In the direction of Sonamarg (and Baltal and Ladakh) 


Let's vo back to the same Jan Baker's. Turn around. Pane van Bakers is 
sn vour right, Go straight. Less than five hundred metres later you will 
. is oe anetiOn On the right will be the Boulevard. In front, slightly 
en eft will be a little bridge. Cross It. Go straight. After a kilometre or 
so (at Kohna Khan) there will be a major road on the ieee Aan a temple 
made of stone slabs next to the road). Ignore the road on the left. Follow 
the main road for another kilometre or so till you reach oe fork. The 
road on the left leads to Dastgir Saheb and ‘downtown Srinagar’, lake the 
one on the right and follow it as it turns and twists. After another kilometre 
or so the road will swing to the left. (A smaller side-road on the right will 
branch off towards Raindwari.) After that the road will take you straight to 
Hazratbal, the Naseem Bagh University Campus and, ultimately, to Sonamarg 
and Leh, 

(If you want to avoid the crowds of downtown Srinagar, turn right at 
the above-mentioned tri-junction. Travel on the Boulevard for a few kilometres 
till you reach the Nishat Gardens. The Dal Lake comes to an end at this 
point and turns left. The Northern Foreshore Road (NFR) branches off 
from the Boulevard at the same point and also goes left. To wit, it takes 
over from the Boulevard and runs along the lake. Follow the NFR and you 
will reach the Naseem Bagh University Campus.) 

iv) Tsrar-e-Sharief-Yusmarg 
Travel on the MA Road (see details above) till you reach the ‘2.7km.’ point, 
just ahead of the Jehangir Hotel. Turn lett here. 


The road on the left will go, past Iqbal Park and the Bakshi Stadium 
(both left), the Shergarhi Police Station (right) and the Silk Factory (distant 
right), over a longer (Ram Munshi) bridge (across a mostly dry riverbed). 
Now you will reach another road junction. The first road on the left leads 
to the Zam Zam hotel (right) and the SIDCO office (left). Ignore this road. 
Instead, take the second road on the left (the central road), It goes past a 
Sikh Guridwara (right), through Barzula Baghat, to Tsrar-e-Sharief and 
Yusmarg., 
Best time to visit/ The tourist scasons 


Kashmir is an all-weather destination. W 
you are looking for: and your conv 
governed by vacations in their part 
The ‘year’ begins in April-May 
Delhi and Central India follow in 
a lull because there are no vacati 
fo roughly the fortnight before 


hen you visit it depends on what 
enience. The majority of tourists are 
of the world. 


With tourists from Gujarat and Maharashtra. 
June and the first half of July. Then comes 
Ons In any part of India from the 15" July 
Durga Puja. Tourists from Western Europe. 
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ell as domestic tourists not accompanied 
WW — : a | 1 4 
* september to carly-November it is the T 
mies 


hen again there iS a Lull till the Christmas Vacations 
_ Guimarg is fit for skiing, upper income lourj : 
4 bas well as from the rest of India. 
ae and of March. This ts also w 


Y Children Hill th; 
di TUL this ga .F 
Irn of Bengali tibiae ™ 


- AS soon - 
“OVS as § 
StS start coy ee 


no This spell lasts it, “ae ™ 
' hen East Asian lourists visit Kee 
April is late-spring and almond blossoms w shies "i mir 
june are good for getting away from the heat of the plains. By lh ius 
Srinagar City gets aay warm. Day temperatures sometimes touch ae 
Temperatures start falling after the 15 August. My family, like the Bengalis, 
prefers autumn because of the profusion of fruit. (The fruit con. IPalts, 
in late May.) 


sfason begins 
Saffron flowers bloom for about three weeks 


first days of November. To see them during the day is nice. But seeing (and 
smelling) them on a moonlight October night is an experience even emperors- 
notably Jehangir, the Mughal—would crave for. 


ould still be 


from mid-October to the 


The leaves of trees other than evergreens start turning yellow or brown 
by late-September or early-October. Before filmmaker Yash Chopra became 
an honorary citizen of Switzerland he would always try to capture Kashmiri 
autumns in his films. 


The prettiest sight of them all is Chinar groves ‘aflame’. (Chee= what: 
nar= flame.) The leaves of this majestic tree turn reddish-brown and Stay 
that way between mid-October and mid-November. ‘What flame is that?" 
(Chee nar ast?) a Mughal ts said to have asked in Persian, on seeing groves 
so red that they seemed to be on fire. Thereby giving the tree a new, 
Persian name. (The older, Kashmiri name is boni.) 

The weather 


Mean maximum and minimum temperatures, in degrees celsius (°C), are 
given below. They are based on data collected in the 1960s, *70s and "80s. 
The low-rainfall years between 1998 and 2002 were somewhat vet 
ftom the general trend. April 1999, for instance, was incredibly pleasant, 
During the day one did not need woollens at all. On the other hand it “ 
through much of April and May 2003, making them colder than me e 
Previous years. Therefore, because of global climate change, the 
below (and suggestions for clothing) is only indicative. It would he co 
check the Weather from the newspapers or television before deciding on 
"ype of clothes to take along. 
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Srinagar weather 


(Pahalgam is slightly colder. Gulmarg and Sonamarg are infinitely more 
50.) 


Month Maximum Minimum Recommended clothing 


January 4.4 -2.3 Very cold. Heavy woollens, gloves, cap, thermal 
underwear, warm socks 

February 7.9 -0.8 Very cold. Heavy woollens, gloves, cap, thermal 
underwear, warm socks 

March 13.4 3.5 Cold, like Delhi in January. Woollens needed. 

April 19.3 7.4 Cold. Woollens needed. Can be slushy, 

May 24.6 11.2 Bring some woollens along, Can be slushy if the 


snow is still melting uphill. It gets quite cold 
whenever it rains. 


June 29.0 14.4 Tropical clothes. T-shirts weather. 

July 30.8 18.4 Warmest month of the year. Srinagar clocks 38°C 
for one or two days almost every year. 

August 29.9 17.9 Starts getting cool after the 15". Some people 


need a light sweater then, 


September 28.3 12.7 Light woollens in the evenings. T-shirts durin g the 
day. 

October 22.6 a8 Light woollens mostly, but some Octobers are 
quite cold afier the 10", 

November 15.5 “0.1 Nights are quite cold. Coats are needed even during 
the day, 

December 8.8 -1.0 


Very cold. Heavy woollens, gloves, cap, thermal 
underwear, warm socks 


Conventions and seminars 


Srinagar has been a venue for conventions since at least the 1960s. Organisers 
would use the banquet and other halls of the better local hotels. In the late 
1980s the state government, in collaboration with a subsidiary of Air India, 
set up the world-class Sher-e-Kashmir Internationa! Convention Centre 
(SKICC) on the Boulevard, overlooking the Dal Lake. It is attached to what 
then was the only five-star hotel in town. the Centaur. The SKICC has half 
a dozen meeting halls, a 600-seat auditorium, a large banquet hall (the size 
of which can be varied) which can be converted into a meeting hall, 
catering facilities and a lounge which doubles as an additional banquet hall. 
The technical wherewithal exists for simultaneous translation. 
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Area Popn. Best Temp Max 


aici Tem 
(Sq.km.) Fime —s- Celsius ; 


Min 


: : — Celsiu: 
[i km 0) April- = 38.4 va 


(circum- (neighb- June, Nights are 19.8 
ference) ouring | Sept- cold even in Consider- 
villages: Nov.; summer. So ably 
730 est.) Jan-Mar. are colder 
afternoons if than 
It rains. Srinagar, 
with 
much 
heavier 
snowfall. 


place ——. 
pla Rainfall in mm 













= lit . 
Gul E Between &R> (in 1993) 


and 1874 (in 1994) 


Pahilgim 10sqkm 4000 April- 32.2 Cooler Minus Between 98] (in 1992) 


(approx) (est) June, than 18.5 and 1636 (in 1996) 
Sept- Srinagar at More 
Nov. any given = snow/fal] 
time ofthe than in 
day. Srinagar. 
Srinagar 416 (city) 12 lakh April- 36.6 Minus Between 440 (in 1991) 
2,228 (estima- June. 11.8 and 961 (in 1992) 
(district) ted) Sept- 
Nov. 


Notes: Temperatures: All temperatures are in degrees Celsius. 

January is the coldest month and July the warmest. 

Rain and snow: Kashmir does not quite have monsoons like the rest of 
the sub-continent does. Gulmarg has rain almost throughout the year, Sawa 
spring and autumn, normally in the afternoons. September is the — 
when Kashmir receives its heaviest rains. March is the month of the a 
snowfall. However, there are exceptions. Sometimes the heaviest snowla 
is in February, especially in Gulmarg. 

All figures are for average annual rainfall a 

Area and population: Gulmarg has no resident pepe 
the other hand has a small village within, with a populatio 


nd are in mm. 
lation. Pahalgam on 
n of around 2,000. 
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The Sri Amarnathji Yatra 

Around a month before the Yatra, JEK | ourism places huge advertisements 
in the major newspapers of India. These ads give silo of how PrOsSPpective 
pilprims (yatris) can ‘repister themselves for the Yatra (pilgrimage) at the 
nearest branch of the desipnated bank (which in 2002 and 2003 was the 
Jammé and Kashmir Bank Limited). 

Medical facilities: Special dispensaries are set up at the two roadheads, 
Pahalgéim and Baltal, Considering the circumstances, the facilities are Guite 
good and include X-ray machines. There are doctors at the major halts, 
Shesh Nay, Panjtarni and Chafidanwari. They are mostly there for (free) 
consultation and advice. They have some (free) medicines: naturally never 
enough considering that more than 1,00,000 of the pilgrims actually consult 
at least one of these doctors. 


Srinagar: where to stay and other essential information 

Population: The main city had a population of 8.94 lakh (0.89 million) 
in 2001. Including the suburbs it would be around 12 lakh (1.2 million), 
spread over two districts, Srinagar and Badgam. 

Languages spoken: Kashmiri, Urdu, English 

Telephone (STD) code: 0194 

Religions: More than 90% of the population is Muslim. There has 
traditionally been a substantial Hindu and Sikh presence in the city, with a 
very large number of temples and some major Gurudwaras. The town also 
has a small Christian community and two fine churches. 

Location: The Valley of Kashmir is immediately north of Jammii and 
south-west of Kargil (Ladakh). Within the Valley, Srinagar is almost in the 
centre. It is 52 km. from Gulmarg and 96 km. from Pahalgam. 

Srinagar 1s 293 km. from Jammi, 204 km. from Kargil, 434 km. from 
Lech, 630 km. from Chandigarh, and 876 km. from Delhi. 


Where to stay: 
The choice ts firstly between houseboats and hotels. The difference between 
the two is of atmosphere and experience, not price. Both come in upmarket, 
deluxe versions as well as their very inexpensive cousins. If it is to be a 
houseboat, then the normal choice is between the popular Dal Lake and the 
quict Nageen Lake. There are also mid—-and down—market houseboats on 
the Jehlum, near the Bund; in the Tsont-e-Kul, near the Dal Lake: and in 
sundry channels, e.g. the one near Radio Kashmir, behind the TRC. 
If you decide on staying in a hotel, you'll have a fairly wide choice. 
There has traditionally been only one officially cenified 5-star hotel in 
Srinagar: the public sector Centaur on the Boulevard on the Dal Lake. Each 
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has a view of the lake. The lawns are ere 
save taken most of its rooms on : So Howeve 
» “NE-lerm ba 
» are the Tw 


mm 
ts | » Rov 
roadway and the Grand Palace, thus 


| Sis, 
ee open to the public. © luxury hotels 
‘hat at 


Self catering holany ponages: There are Public-secty 
1 Cheshma Shahi and its neighbouring Pari Mah S€Ctor 
i money and anne mn 1, 2 and 3 bedrooms. All of the | 
eyum-dining room, a kitchen and one or two bathrooms + have a living. 
linen, crockery, cutlery, adequate kitchen utensils and a. = ne rent covers 
to pay extra for ne ras, though. There’s a 33% oatamn You have 
August, and a 50% concession from November to ees Vin July and 

Guest Houses: You will find them in the follow; ’ 
area, Lal Mandi, Wazir Bagh-Iqbal Park, Gopji Sih gat tf naj Bagh 
Gagribal road, Dal Gate, Khayyam Chowk, Khayyam Pasi c. b) Old 
(Dal Gate); c) the Amira Kadal area (including the Court fe 
Bigh, Budshah Chowk, Maisuma Bazar and Lal Chowk. a 

You will also find guest houses in Brain (Nishat), Nagin 
(Sathu). Shivpora, Sonawar, Aab-e-Guzar, Aluchj | 
Pandrethan, Bagwanpora and Rawalpora. 

During much of the 1990s, all but three or four hotels in Kashmir had 
to be mothballed because there was no custom. Most of them reopened in 
1999. As a result, some facilities might not be up to scratch. But then tariffs 
are among the lowest in India. Except for the luxury hotels, as of today 
there is little to choose between two hotels or houseboats in the same price 
range. The names of the better-known hotels are as follows. 


in lown 
ee Self-catering ‘huts’ 
: [hese are excellent Value 


: Naqashpura 
Bagh, Ram Bagh, 


After the name of each hotel we have mentioned its categorisation (done 
by the government), then, in brackets, the phone number (where available), 
followed by the tariff for single-and double-bedrooms, in that order. Hotels 
that have been able to work out their tariff for the season are obviously 
better prepared to receive tuurists than those that have not. 


Luxury hotels: 
Centaur Lake View (245234 1-4; 247573 1-33; fax 2471877): On the Boulevard. 
Non-English speaking people call it the ‘Santoor hotel’. It was a five-star 
hotel before 1989, Has deteriorated considerably since, though the rating 
remains. Bad food. Rs.1800 for a standard room. Rooms are unlikely to be 
available as long as it has bulk bookings from the government. | 
Broadway (2459001-3): Centrally located (on Maulana Azad Rien oe 
to the £olf course). Four-star before 1989. Has been renovated and refurbishe 
“ince. Rs.2000 for a standard room. 
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The Grand Palace (2470101, 2456701, 2456701; fax: 2453794); Near 
the Raj Bhawan. Three-star before 1989, when it was the Oberoj Palace, 
And yet in most ways more upmarket (and expensive) than the Centaur Or 
Broadway. Its recent renovations have made it look like a business, rather 
than resort, hotel. Indifferent food. USP: the mountain range behind, the 
best lawns in town and a stunning view of the lake. Rs.5000 for a standarg 
room. 


The other hotels 


Central Srinagar 


Convenient location; low rates-except at Ahdoo’s; little scenery; crowded 
during the day. 


Location Name Cate-Telephone Tari? (in Cursine/Remarks 

of hotel gory Indian rupees) 

Residency (Sherwani) Road 

Ahdoo’s Bo 2471984.2472593 1000 (double bed) Kashmiri, continental. 
Grand B 2476583 700-1000 DR Kashmiri. continental. 
Odeon C 473435, 473536 200-300 DR North Indian. 
Lambert Lane 

Ruby A 2474724 730 DR Kashmiri, continental, 
Shiraz A 2471835 300-400 DR Partly open, no catering. 
Lal Chowk 

Bharat Hindu B 2473598 [30-250 DR Vegetarian. 

Bombay Gujarat E 2477807 250 DR North Indian, 
Crown G Not open in 2004. 
Juniper C 2471031 Restaurant open. 
Kashmir B 2475975 330-500 DR Kashmiri. 
[International 

Kashmir Khalsa C 2477029 150-200 DR North Indian. 
(Amira Kadal) 

Kashmir Valley C 2479092 200-300 DR North Indian. 

Naya Kashmir Ee 200-300 DR No catering. 

New City Centre B 2455566 100-200 DR North Indian. 

New Orion FE 2474271 250 DR North Indian. 

New Standard C 250-300 North Indian. 

Mew Cork E 2473580 200-280 DR Kashmiri. 

Orion C 2472431 450 DR Please check availability. 


Contd. 
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contd 2475929, 24724] 
: Z “Et Fe ly F 2 2 . | 
ves View ( 50-300 [ip Kashmir 
geen) 2474163 
- [: ane 25()- 
punjid 4 400) [)}4 North Indian 
Jar Cc 2473065 240-400) Dp 
stand | : Authentic, Middle-budpet 
Kashmir Levey) Peal 
Clieck availability of 
rooms. | 
7479556 gn TT 
Taj 7 | silat 450 DR North Indian. 
the Bund (Ab-e-Guzar) 
Heera Mahal iE 200-300 DR North Indian. 
Moll Mahal EB 2478699 200-300 DR North Indian. 
Rizwan D 2474446 150,200 North Indian. 
Jehangir Chowk to Neelam Chowk 
Akbar E 2470791 150, 200 North Indian. 
Broadview E 247446, 2478066 150, 200 North Indian. 
Fayaz E 2474453 200 DR North Indian. 
Jehangir A 2471830, 2471831 450,700 Kashmiri, Continental. 
Naaz FE 2473223 150, 200 North Indian. 
MA Maulana Azdd Road 
Bi Zone E 2473428 200 DR North Indian. 
Sarai Payeen 
Ellora, Wazir BR 2430528 350-400 Vegetarian. 
Iqbal View E 2477251, 2474485 150,200 North Indian. 
Kapoor Hotel = E 300-400 Vegetarian. 
Goni Khan 
New River View B 300-400 North Indian. 
Near Lal Ded 
Hospital 
mn ar but still not 
‘ . ron, but stl 
Zero bridge (Open spaces, a view of the river, good pOCaTIOMs 
Noisy) . 
m: Indian. 
Remano B 2476770 250-300 cana ‘ 
eeeh | ' [nqian. 
Pi E 2476363 150-200 Neen ss 
! an. 
sae 2477904 250-300 Bane SP 
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Hasera 


Heemal 





Imperial 
Lake View 


Madhuban 


Part Mahal 


Pine Grove 


Shah Abhas 
Welcome Hotel 


“abarvan 


/amrud 


A 
A 


A 


On islands inside 


Paradise 
Chachoo Palace 

Green View 
Heaven Canal 
Island 

Lake Side 

Mir Palace 

New Green View 

New Shalimar 

Savoy 

Sea Face 

Sony 


Sundowns 





D 
D 
DD 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
) 


i 


Near the Dal Lake 


On the Boulevard (Vhe arca most favoured by tourists: as a result rates are fjos 


2473990 
2456670 


2472805 


2453860), 


fax 2453677 
2ATR 667 


2471613, 2478885 


2472405 


2479334, 247986) 


fax 2476553 


2479553, 479704; 


fax 479667 


2471441,2471442, 


fax: 2473387, 
2427336 


2473123, 2473124 


the Dal Lake 
2453859 
2473943 
247864 | 
2430235 
2457117 
2473339 
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$00, 700 DE 


Most rooms are 


with long-term 
fucsts. 


900, 1200 
1100, 1500 


50), 70) 
1250, 1600 


550, 700 
900-1000 
SR 1400 DR 


1850 EP; 3000 
AP. 


2740 DR AP: 
1450 EP 


EP 1200: AP 
2100 


100 DR 

106-200 

200, 250 
150,300 

200-300 

150, 200 
150, 200 
200, 300 
100 

100) 

100 

100 


Kash mir 


eT.) 
FLashmiri, Continental 
North Indian. Pubdie 
Sector. 


Kashmiri, Continents! 
Kashmiri, Continental. 


North Indian. 


Most rooms are with 
long-term puests, 


Most rooms are with 
long-term gucsts. 
Kashmiri. Continental 


Kashmiri, Continental. 


Continental, Kashmiri. 


Continental, Kashmiri 


No catering. 

North Indian. 
North [ndian. 
North Indian. 
North Indian. 
North Indian. 
North Indian. 
North Indian. 
North Indian. 
North Indian. 
North Indian. 
North Indian. 
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The Dal Lake area 
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Central Srinagar 
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The state public sector | 

The JK TDC gives the best value for MISE I TOW, = ilaat ne well. 
located, inexpensive, reasonably well-furnished PPOPERNCE» ihe Tourtse 
Reception Centre, between Radio Kashmir and the Srinapar Goll ub, isa 
landmark in its own right, (2474000, 2475915, 24 12044, [an 2476107.) Ils 
rooms are slightly better and marginally more CAPCHISIVE than at the TDC's 
Heemal on the Boulevard, The TDC has a number of self-catering: “huts’ 
in the exclusive Cheshma Shahi area. These huts have |, 2 or 3 bedrooms, 
with a drawine-dining room, kitchen and utensils, The TDC runs a restaurant 
at the centre of this sprawling complex. Don't expect room service, thouph, 
These huts are the most economical, vet upmarket, option in town for 
families that like to cook their own food. However, it 1s untikely that any 
of the huts in this complex would be vacant between May and October 
2003. Or in the foreseeable future. 


Restaurants 


The Kashmiris love eating. Downmarket restaurants and inexpensive bakeries 
for local people will be found even in the smallest of small towns, and in 
major villages. And yet, no Kashmiri will ever vo tO a restaurant to eat a 
wazwan. Restaurants serve items from the wazwan feast mainly for tourists, 

The following will help you locate the restaurants that tourists frequent. 
In Srinagar, midmarket restaurants are clustered around 1) the fashionable 
Residency (Sherwani) Road-Polo View junction. Polo View is more upscale 
than even Residency Road; ii) the entire Residency Road. The character of 
this 2.5km-road changes as one travels from one end to the other. The 
Emporium-end of Residency Road is more Westernised and upmarket. Lal 
Chowk is at the other end of the road. It is more Punjabi-Kashmiri: and 
cheaper. (Its flavours are also more authentic.); ili) Lambert Lane is a side- 
lane that branches off from the Residency Road near Regal Cinema. Deep 
inside you could once find inexpensive South Indian’ Gujarati food. Once 
there are enough tourists, hotels like Shri Sdrati might revive; iv) across the 
Amira Kadal bridge there are Inexpensive Hindu (Punjabi) restaurants; v) 
wa ~ ai vr meen ney (Sherwani) Road. At the Golf 
has been unavailable to tourists gee ‘ a ager of them, Nedous’, 
the MA Road gradually goes dow : . on Like the Residency Road, 
Chowk is near the other end In “are et eS We travel west. The Budshah 
those aewwaints anion i ue area Uieie are fewer restaurants, and 
has a clutch of midmarket ihitein igs = mew Speer lane bee 
restaurants. So do some of the ice c Boulevard has several hex 
viii) the Dal Gate to Kohna Khan to Da . a ald off from the Boulevard, 
| stgir Chowk road: Here you will find 


Se low-priced hotels, often designed for Gujarati tourists. They have 
mid-range dining rooms attached. 
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inagal Hospitals and doctors 
adie facilities: All over India bright youn 

le of Kashmir have greater faith in 
The any other part of South Asia. As a result 
Oe aed with wanting to become doctors: the 
ve their name the better, Therefore there are first rate 
/ every neighbourhood. As elsewhere in India, there 
arkel However, you are likely to find more docto 
square tilometre than elsewhere, 

all district headquarters have a ‘district hospital,” 
200d hospital, too. Gulmarg has some medical facilities. 


E people aspire 
allopathic Mmedicin 

the youth of 
fancier the medical 


— 
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Lo be doctors. 
¢ than people 
Kashmir are 
depree 
doctors and clinics 
are chemists in every 
'S’ private clinics per 


} are ‘ 
Pahalgam has a fairly 


The Sher-e-Kashmir Institute of Medical Science, Soura, is the best in 


the state and one of the best in North India. The next in order o 


in all Kashmir is the SMHS Hospital, 


Name Address 
Government hospitals 
Bone and Joint Barzulla 


Bone and Joint (Emergency Ward) Barzulla 


CD (Chest Diseases) Drugjan 
Casualty 

Childrens’ Hospital Wazir Bagh 

Emergency 

Chittaranjan Karan Nagar 

Hazratbal 

G.B. Pant Sonwar, Badami Bagh 
Emergency Cant. 

JLNM (Jawahar Lal Nehru) Rainawari 
PCO 

Lal Ded (casualty) Hazuri Bagh 


Lal Ded (for women) Hazuri Bagh 


Psvchinges nc: 
Sychiatric Diseases Kathi Darwaza, 
_— Raindwari 


: hmir Institute edi . 
Science (SKIMs) of Medical Soura 





Phone 


2430149 
2430155 

2430612 
2477147 
2451264 

2452021 

2451317 
2452434 

2420233 
2452531 

2456668 
2452025 
2477332 
2476542 
2451316 
2452017 
2452018 
2477527 
2452518 
2426256 


2420682 
2420683 


Contd. 
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242135] 
2421353 
2421354 
242226) 
2422520 
2422582 
2422583 
2422592 
2422593 
242297 | 
2425618 
2427064 
2427242 
SKIMS Emergency Ward Soura 2423508 
SMHS (Sri Maharaj Hart Singh) Karan Nagar 2452013 
245229] 
2452297 
2458853 
2477378 
2477379 
SMHS Casualty Karan Nagar 945131? 
2479063 
Private: 
Kashmir Nursing Home 


| Gupkar Road 2477546 
Khanam's Hosp. and Nrsg Hme 


Iqbal Park, Magarmal 2452552 
Bagh 2477354 
Raj Bagh 2478907 

121: 2477510 
Medicare Buchwara, Dal Gate 9472128 
Ramzan 9435070 
8,Gogji Bagh, opp. 2434045 
Amar Singh College 


Lord's Favour Nrsg Home 


i 


choppine 
phere aol — like in 
yi Hn Icnty of | 

rou are no designated markets for niet I both. 
ke chapter on ‘ lanceratts - have tried to ili | 

raft. For mstanice, the Khanqdh-e-Mu'alla area (G4 re to get which 
for ‘tilla’ work embroidery, hormally around the : oe street) is 
chirts (qameezes). The area is also good for pherans a of Women’s 

The Nowhatta area around the Jama Masjid and the Nad s | 
Kadal-Zaina Kadal Area, 100, are good places to obtain tila i. ero 
and kundan jewellery, as well as to get pashmina shawl. he 

The handicrafts that Kashmir is famous for are Basket-we ° weg 
Chain-stitching, Copperware, Crewel-work, Embroidery Fir — 
jewellery. Kangris, Leather goods, Namdas, Paper, Papiér Mache Peet ) = 
Pherans, Shawls, Silk, Walnut furniture and Wicker-work. ee 

Officially, shops yi supposed to open between 9 am and 8 pm in the 
summers (1 Apr-31 Oct) and 10 am and 8 pm in winter (1 Nov-31 Mar). 
Most shops are closed on Sundays. In winter many close as soon as it gets 
dark and cold. 

The major shopping areas are: the Bund (once the promenade of the elite, 
now in some disrepair, the furrters and some top notch carpet and shawl 
shops are still there); Residency Road (all items: for local people as well as 
tourists); the Boulevard and shops inside the Dal lake (for handicrafts only; 
they cater only to tourists); Hari Singh High Street (for jewellery; mainly for 
local people); the so-called ‘Government’ Central Market near the New 
Secretariat (for handicrafts etc.; mainly for tourists). 

Local perfumes are a dying art. Habib-ur-Rehman, in an inside lane 
opposite the L4l Chowk clock tower, Is one of the few who sell them. 

Residency (Sherwani) Road ts fairly long. [t begins with the Government 
Arts Emporium, housed in what used to be the British resident's house. The 
otiginal house was destroyed in a fire in the 1990s. it Is being rebuilt. The 
Emporium used to be the city’s finest treasure house of Kashmiri handicrafs, 
It still is fairly good. Sometimes you can bargain prices down by upto 7%. 

Next comes the Polo View segment, which ts the most upmarket. Lambert 
Lane can be expensive but has always had a reputation for quality. At 
local people shop there. The closer you get to Lal Chowk epee 
downmarket the shops get. There are inexpensive furriers near and bent 

celam Hotel at Lal Chowk. 


nwo hinds of things visitors to K 
and handicralls. Kashmir has : lake back With 
handicrafts. However ; 
“rhea | CT, In 
cule whe 
handle 
fgmouls 
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Tours and Transport 


As of today there are no organised day-tours. Most tourists (86%) arrive 
by road from Jammu or Katra. Their taxi drivers include in the fare Visits 
to the principal sights of Kashmir. Luaury hotels and houseboats yf the 
upper end have their own arrangements to show you the sights, for a fee 

The public-sector JERK Tourism Development Corporation URTDC) 
arranges guided day-tours for srenps. | 

Both the JRTDC and private tour operators (esp. Raja-Rani Travels of 
Mumbai) offer packages that include accommodation, meals and airport 
(ransfers. The JRTDC wants bookings to be confirmed at least 20 days in 
advance. 

Local buses start from the Main Bus Stand near LAl Chowk. The city 
also has a fairly efficient network of mini-buses. 


The terminal for inter-city buses is at Batmaloo, beyond the New Secretariat 
and High Court. That's where, in the summers, you ll vet buses bound for 
Gulmarg, Pahalgim and Sonamarg as well, 

faxis: Insist on paying according to the rates fixed by the taxi union (or, 
better still, the government). The June 7003 rates per taxi are given below, 

An Ambassador taxi for the full day (9 hours), including fuel charges for 
the first 100km., comes for Rs.465, One union quoted Rs.1,050 per day. 
For Sumos the rate for a full-day hire is Rs.787. (There are extra charges 
after 100km.: some unions charge extra after 110km.) After that it is 
Rs.7.91 per kilometre for Sumos and Rs.10.20 for Ambassadors. Drivers 
charge Rs.25 for every hour that they have to wait. 


The fares given below were approved in August 2002. This is the fare- 
schedule that the ‘Drivers’ Union’ fave me in June 2003, There was no 
new ‘rate-list’ between then and June 2007. Therefore, all these rates, 
especially those for Sumos, are only indicative. The rates mentioned for 
‘Amb[assador]/ Van" are more or less accurate even for June 2003. The 
fares are in Indian rupees. In some cases rival taxi unions have cited 
different rates. This has been indicated in brackets. 


From the TRC to Sumo Amb/Van 
Airport fone way) 350 300 
Airport (return’ pick up) 350 550 
Anafitndg one way 400) 
Anafitnay retum 600 
Around Srinagar (Jama 400 400 


Masjid, Hari Parbat, 
Hazratbal, Shah-e-Hamadan) 


Contd. 
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contd. 
galtal (one Way) 2000 1800 (or 1500) 
Raltal (return, with 3200 3500 
night halt) 
Riramulla one way 500 
Baramulla return 700 
Daksum 1600 1450 
Daksum, Achabal, 1550 
Kokemnag (return) 
Delhi (one way) 10,000 
Dharmshala (one way) 6,500 
Mughal Gardens, city, 800 770 
S’charya temple 
Gulmarg (return) 1030 1080 (or 1045) 
Gulmarg (one way) 950 
Jammu (full taxi) 2310* 3025 (Amb, petrol) 
2475 (Amb, diesel) 
2250 (van) 
Jammu (per seat) 330 605 (Amb petrol) 
495 (Amb, diesel)450 
Kargil (one way, full taxi) 3000 3000 
Kargil (one way, per seat) 440 600 
Kargil (return 3 days later, 5600 6000" 
full taxi) 
Leh (one way) 8000 8700 (or 7500) 
Leh (retum 7 days later) 11000 13,000 
Manasbal, Kheer Bhawani 800 900 (or 750) 
(return) 
Manasbal, Kheer Bhawani, 1550 
Wular Lake (return) 
Mughal Gardens 400 400 
Pahalgam (one way) 1150 
Pahalgam (return) 1550 1550°* 
Pahal gam (sightseeing with 2150 
Achabal, Kokermag) ‘ 
Shankarécharya temple 300 = 
Sonamarg (return) 1500 cae 


Contd. 
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Contd. aa 
Sonamarg (one way) tee 
Sopore one way 
Sopore return 600 
Tangmarg (return) 800 750 (or iy) 
Ver Nag (return) 1400 1350 
Wular Lake return 1300 
Yusmarg (return) 1100 1250 
Yusmarg and Tsrar-e-Sharief 1045 
(return) 


*Sometimes there is a discount on the full-taxi fare for Jammi. 

**Night halt: Rs.100 per night in the case of Pahalg4m and most other 
places as well. 

“The return fare to Kargil could be as low as Rs.5000. 

A full taxi means 5 passengers in the case of Ambassadors going almost 
anywhere. Sumos going to Kargil seat 7 passengers. 

Tourist buses: During the tourist season, you can get comfortable, mid- 
market coaches for Gulmarg, Pahalgim, Sonamarg and even Leh’ Kargil 
from the stand next to the TRC. 

Packages: The Tour and Travel Division of the JKTDC offers ‘packages’ 
that cover everything from arrival at the airport to departure, and 
accommodation, meals and sightseeing in between, Outside the state the 
JKTDC’s offices are the same as those of J&K Tourism. In Srinagar and 
Jammu tts offices are in the TRC. 

Srinagar: Ph. 2456670, 2457930, 2472644. Fax: 2457927, 2476107. 

Jammu; Ph. 2549065, Fax: 2546412. 


The JKTDC's ‘packages’ include: i) Golden Triangle’ (US $290 per 
head): 8 days’ 7 nights in Kashmir (Srinagar, Gulmarg, Pahalgam and 
Sonamarg); ii) “Kashmir-Ladakh” (US $295 per person; each group must 
consist of at least 4 persons) 8 days/ 7 nights (Arrive Srinagar, see Gulmarg 
and Kargil, and depart from Leh.); iii) ‘Skiing in Gulmarg’ There are packages 
ranging from Rs.2,999 per head for 6 nights to Rs.9,999 per head for 29 
. Sroup must have 6 to 12 members; iv) Sri Amamiathji Yatre: 
nights ooo Yatra-Pahalgam-Jammu-Mansar-Jammu. 8 days? 
(ale or delux ) fy RS.5.999 per person, depending on type of coach used 
wie ee o © STOup must consist of at least 8 persons. Pony charges 
head exeJamman me oevmoon package: 6 days/ 5 nights: Rs.8,59 rf 

Re 4 aut; 5:5:999 ex-Srinagar; vi) Kashmir special: 11 days! ) 


nights, Rs.4.9 | ag are 
indicative) PCT head, ex-Jammu (European plan), (All rates 4 
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Most ‘packages include reception (and send-off) - 
accommodatlon on twin sharing basis, meals, local trans 2. . the airport. 
Jn case you are put up in a ‘hut’ rather than hotel — } and sightseeing. 
nersons Pet bedroom. Thus there would be twice a mt eis SUll_ be two 
as there are bedrooms. In some economy packages share oe in a hut 
as 4 persons per room. Children under 12 pet a 50% veuacs 45 many 

ackages require groups to consist of a certain minimum le en 
The IKTDC wants reservations to be confirmed 20 days in ad ae Ee 
some cases and 30 days in others. YS In advance in 


Access 
Air: Srinagar is served by Indian Airlines and Jet Airways. Some of their 
daily Delhi-Srinagar flights halt at Jammu, too. The information has been 
updated to January 2004. However, it is only indicative and subject to 
change. 


Flight Schedules: 

From To Days Dep. Arr. 
IA Delhi Jammu daily 11:40 12:45 
IA Jammu Srinagar _— daily 13:30 14:05 
1A Srinagar Jammu daily 13:10 13:45 
lA Jammu Delhi daily 15:05 16:15 
LA Delhi Srinagar 10:30 11:40 
lA Srinagar Delhi 14:40 15:50 
IA Leh Srinagar Sundays 08:09 08:40 
lA Srinagar Leh Sundays 09:30 10:05 
Jet A Delhi Jammu daily 12:00 13:10 
JetA = Jammu Srinagar _— daily 13:45 14:20 
JetA = Srinagar — Delhi daily 15:10 16:30 
JetA Delhi Srinagar _ daily 11:15 12:35 
Jet A Srinagar + Jammu _ daily 13:30 14:05 
JetA Jammu _ Delhi daily 14:40 15:55 


Indian Airlines operates 


mn the summers, in case there is a rush of tourists, 

additiona! flights as well. 

eae rete: It might be possible to 

340,000 (not including waiting charges) fo 
Y part of Kashmir Valley (e.g. Guimars, 


book the State Helicopter for around 
a return journey to almost 
Pahalgam, co Amamath Jl, 


= 
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Gurez or Tangdar), The fare to Kargil and Leh is higher.The helicopter Seats 
§ passengers. So, essentially the fare is Rs. 2,000 per passenger each Way 
to some plices and Rs.2.400 to others. However, only full bookings for 
round (return) trips are accepted. 
ue crews have to pay Rs.40,000 for every hour of flying time, Payments 
are accepted only in the form of crossed bank drafts. In case the helicopter 
sortie gets cancelled (which happens off and on) the draft is returned to the 
passenger. 
\ At the time of publication, this facility was available only for missions of 
mercy and for officials. However, the government is considering extending 
the service to all tourists. | 
Contact the office of the Divisional Commissioner, Kashmir (telefax: 
2452558). 
Telephone nos. 
Indian Airlines, TRC, Srinagar: 2452328, 2450257 
. S n0?34. 2431696 


a ay ess Motors, near Burn Hall, Sonwar, Srinagar: 2475511, 
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ee oreigners a : fe. are required to fill in a form, which they are given as soon as 
_ they e rit Arrival Lounge at Srinagar. The lounge has a mini-tourist 
c i centre e. There is an office of JK Tourism (phone: 2430635), as 
well as eur manned by representatives of houseboat, shikara (boat) 
oie for tourists to make reservations. 
Sa. stig. : airport is i In Budgam district, and around 14 km. from the centre of 
fromith s ‘hog . outer limits of Srinagar City begin just two kilometres 
om Stee n addition to taxis, there normally is a bus from the 
airport to the city iCTourist Reception Centre). The bus charges Rs.25 per 
¥ Rail: raroct 
Eon ane aa ilway station is in Jammu, 300 km. away, There are 
= y trains from various parts of India to Jammu. You can 
ammu to ‘ Srinagar or travel by road. 
Re f dt: ; 
fr i tk oe el by 1 Na a to Srinagar from Jammu or Leh. The road 
, at 7 osec (et 
the begin - ee 1 because of snow from roughly the 15' November t0 
fe be 10) ti i a | 
the e year. “He S ne The road frc om Jammu i Is meant to be open throughout! 
- £ oweve r, heavy snow fall or landslides caused by heavy rains 


sometimes block ok < the Toad aes > or three days at a time. 


: from both Jammu and Leh to Srinagar. However. the 
Way f of tra avelling b: etween | srinagar and Jammu (and Srinagat 


1 There a are bus ses. 


™ Ost pr &) p ul; ar } 1 
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and Katra) . bY om sie tent a You can get them at the Jammu 
city station oF bus one : by enone more or less 4S taxis, If your 
. cnt big enough to fi = aa Sumo’, you can either team up with 
= ther group, OF Pay the SeenON: Most tourists hire Tata Sumos for the 
Sr journey. as well as sightseeing within Kashmir. 
Pap Kashmir is famous for its multi-course Wazwan. On averave there 
wre oitterem 2 mutton dishes and half a dozen chutneys in this sit-down 
feast. More than a kilo and a half (three pounds) of mutton and chicken will 
he placed on your plate, NUSIHEE you eat it all or not. Even scaled-down 
versions have 11 mutton courses. Elaborate wazwans, on the other hand, 
could serve as much as two kilograms of meat to every guest, in, maybe, 
30 dishes. | 

The Wazwan restaurant at the TRC is supposed to serve a scaled-down 
version: fewer dishes and smaller portions. However, do intimate its 
management in advance that you want a frami (the plate the wazwan ts 
served in) before landing up. Standards are not what they were before 
1989, but still are among the best in town and the full (or even scaled- 
down) Wazwan is not always available. Besides, the restaurant is not always 
open. (See also the chapter on *Wazwan.’) 

The Welcome Hotel has a surprisingly good mini-trami. 

Standard, Lal Chowk, is a first floor eatery, not at all fashionable or slick. 
Prices are middling, not low. However, it serves among the best individual 
Kashmiri dishes in town. | 

For Chinese food, Lhasa, just off the Boulevard, is easily the best choice. 
Tibetans run it. _— 

Nun Kun, a public sector restaurant on the Boulevard, ane beyond the 
Nehru Park (island), has great ambience. The food is good, but Ue serving? 
so small that it works out far more expensive than Lhasa. | 

Confectionery: Kashmir (like Tibet and Ladakh) does et es 
sweets or deserts. Therefore, it has taken to Western confectionery a aii 
other part of South Asia has. Kashmir doesn't have the kind 4 — ee 
get in, say, Delhi or Mumbai. But prices are among the a. wh wee 
Almost all the bakeries of Kashmir, including those 1n thee: san) OP 
Villages, give you value for money. | | 

The best. without doubt, is Jee Enn (ph. 478628), on MA (Maulana 

, : + aan ie Jane at Dal Gate), 
Azad) Road, close to Broadway Hotel. Glocken (1n 4 little  aedible 
run by the (East) German wife of a Kashmiri, used to Ti halt its old 
Cheese-and walnut-cake. However, somehow Glocken 4 pone Hazratbal 
“elf of late. Since the late 1990s, Moonlight Bakers, UnIVeIst "bors (at 
ph, 2428484), has made the best walnut cake (‘tath OS aenien Road) 
ate ca Road/ Dal gate tri-junction) and Mughal Daroa 

NY ood, too. 
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Alcohol: As of today alcohol is served only at the Grand Palace anq 
Broadway. Only one shop in town sells liquor. 

Timings: Restaurants close early, unless there is custom. If there js 4 
boom in tourist arrivals, as there was tll May 1999, restaurants will accept 
orders till around 10 or 10.15 pm. If there is a slump, they close as early 
as 9 pm. The Nun Kun starts winding up as early as 8 pm. So do restaurants 
that cater to local people and not tourists, 

As of today credit cards are not accepted in Kashmir. The two luxury 
hotels (Broadway and Grand Palace) make an exception, though. 


Gulmarg: Where to stay and other essential information 

Population: Gulmarg has no resident population. 

Languages spoken: Kashmiri, Urdu, Gojri. 

Medical facilities: There is a Government Hospital (ph. 254441) in 
Gulmarg. Better facilities exist at nearby Tangmarg. 

Telephone (STD) code: 01954 from everywhere; 951954 from most 
parts of the state. 

Religions: All nearby villages are entirely Muslim. There is a church, a 
temple, a Gurdwara and a mosque in Gulmarg. 

Location: (8,700 feet’ 2,730m.) Gulmarg is 57 km. from Srinagar. 

Attractions: See the chapter on ‘Gulmarg.’ 

Where to stay: i) There are almost a dozen private hotels in Gulmarg. 
Lower income Indian tourists generally tend to avoid spending the night at 
Gulmarg. 11) Self-catering huts: The public-sector J&K TDC lets out one, 
two-and three-bedroom huts, with attached kitchens. iii) The J&K TDC 
also rents out rooms in the Gulmarg club. 

The printed tariff generally applies only for five months a year: May, 
June, August, september and October, The trade often gives a 25% 
concession during the remaining months. Sometimes tourists from within 
the state are offered a 50% discount during July, when schools in Kashmir 
close for vacations. However, during the winters you might have to pay 
extra for the heating. 

Hotels currently in operation are as follows. (Their tariffs, as well their 
being open to tourists, are subject to change.) 


i 





7 
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Hotel Telephone DxSnel DxD BR Snel DRR 
ccossguuenill 254519 | 
ee 254402 on 
Afar” cif 
cin Frew , 200 
Green Heights 254404 900 1200 
Gulmarg Inn 25450] 600 1200 500 1000 
Highlands 254430 1600 2000 Health 
754407 
Hill Top 254445 950 1400 Health 
254477 Club 
Kingsley 254415 840 1440 
Fax 254416 
Nedou's 254428 2500 3000per 1200 1500 
percottage cottage 
Pine Palace 254466 2340 1825 
254504 Suite Ap 
Shanu Lodge 254483 
Welcome 254412 850 950 
Yimberzal 254447 500 800 
Zum Zum 254465 340 


DBR: Double bedroom. Sngl: Single occupancy. Dx= deluxe. In addition, 
the hotels levy a 10% service charge, and government taxes. 

The information in the above chart has been updated to January 2004, 
except that which is in italics. 

There also are rooms for hire at the Gulmarg Club. The public sector 
J&K TDC (ph. 254507) has several self-catering ‘huts’ for hire. These have 
a living-dining room and kitchen, in addition to one to four bedrooms and 
toilets. Kitchen utensils, crockery and cutlery are included in the rent. All 
rates are EP. Huts with 4 bedrooms: Rs.2000, Huts with 2 bedrooms: 
Rs.1500; Huts with one bedroom: Rs.800. There’s a 4% tax on the above 
mentioned tariff for all ‘huts’. 

Food: There are no celebrated restaurants in Gulmarg. In fact, outside 
the hotels there are only the wayside eateries. Most ncople eat at their own 
hotel, or, more often, cook their own food. 
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Tourist Information Centre: There is 2 JAK Govt. Tourist Office in 
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Pahalgam: where to stay and other essential information 

Population: The town has a tiny resident population. Pahalgam had 
2.626 residents in 1981, and 5,922 in 2001. The rest move in or out 
according to the weather: and depending on how good or bad tourist 
amivals are. 

Languages spoken: Kashmiri, Urdu 

Medical facilities: A government medical officer (ph. 23232) is 
permanently stationed at Pahalgim. 

Telephone (STD) code: 951936 (from within the vallev); 01936 from 
elsewhere. 

Religions: Islim is the religion of almost evervone who lives in or 
around Pahalgam. However, there is 2 major guridwara in town, plus 
ancient temples and Muslim shrines nearby. 

Location: Pahalzam is 96 km. from Srinagar and 45 km. from Anaftnag. 
It is located on the banks of the Lidder river, at its junction with the Shesh 
Nag. This tiny town is at elevations between 7,200° and 8.500 (2,130m. 
and above). 

What to do: See the chapter on ‘Pahalgam.’ 

Where to stav: i) Hotels: 

Hotels functioning in the vear 2004 include- 


The Upper end 


Name Ph. StAP StEP DxAP DxFP DbAP DbEP SBR email 

Heevan 243119 3000 2000 1700 

Mansion 243354 1300 12700 
243356? | 

Mountview 243323] 2900 2800 1900 
F2433>] 

Natraj 243218? 1000 800 700 
243225 

Pahalgam 24327547 2500 , 7: 
aEaeS 2000 1500 
F243267 

Woodstock 243259 3600 2500 1500 1000 


Contd. 
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category 8 
Name 


Hill Park 
pine View 
shepherds 


Category C 


Name 


Brown Palace 


ice Rack 
Raj Palace 
Taj Mahal 


Volga 


White House 


Category D 


Name 


Grand View 


Ph. 


243286 
243357 
243274 


Ph, 


243255 
243280 
243276 
243261? 
243361 
243292 
243293? 
24329] 


Ph. 
243273 


Category not known 


Noor Mahal 
Pine Peak 
Lidder Palace 
Raj Mahal 
Metro 
Faradise 
Regent 

Plaza 

Centre Hotel 
Khalsa Janta 
New India 
Greenland 
Hill Park 
Maharaja Palace 
Alpine 


otAP 


700 


StAP 


StEP 


600 


StEP 
800 


Loo0 
830 


StAP  StEP 


243227 
243304 
243237 


243261? 


243082 
243251 
243324 
243278 
243346 
243234 
243365 
323087 
243268 


= 


243211 


Dx, DxFk 
LAP Dx EP DbAP DbEP 
1000 700 
400 


DxAP DxEp DbAP DbEP 
400 
OC) 
BOO 
600 


400 


400 


DxAP DxEP DbAP DbEP 
60) 
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SBR 


SBR 
200 
300 


SBR 
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Service charges: 10% extra, The tariffs of the hotels Woodstock, Pahalgam 
and Mountview are accurate to July 2003. They charge between Rs.309 
and Rs.700 for additional persons staying in the same room (EP). On AP, 
Moutview charges Rs.1200 for additional persons. 

The tariffs of the other hotels are approximate and only tndicative, They 
are likely to be 25% higher by the time this book ts out. On the other hand, 
depending on the time of the year and how good the season has been, you 
can get a discount of up to 50% on the printed tariff. The hotel association 
emphasised this even during a booming season. 

However, the telephone numbers of all hotels are accurate to mid 2003, 

In the case of some telephone numbers | have put a This indicates 
that the number given to me by the hotel association of Pahalgdm is different 
from my own notes. 


a 
* 


F* means ‘fax.’ 

Ph. means ‘phone number’; St= Suite; Dx= deluxe room; Db= double 
bedroom; SBR= single bedroom; AP= American Plan; EP= European Plan. 
All rates given above are in Indian rupees. 

(All tariffs, as well as whether the hotels mentioned are actually open to 
tourists, are both subject to change.) 

All the hotels mentioned have attached restaurants. Both the Pahalgim 
Hotel and Woodstock have conference rooms. Heevan alone admits to 
having a bar, All 6 hotels of the upper end, as well as Raj Palace and Grand 
View, have cable TV. The hotels of the upper end have telephones in 
rooms, 


li) The (public-sector) Tourist Bungalow, Has a huge garden attached to 
it (and a roaring river next door). At Rs.300 for a double bedroom it is 
much cheaper than private hotels of that class. 

ii) Guidebooks will tell you that there are two (government-run) 
dormitories. There were, would be more correct. They were damaged 
during the 1990s, 

iv) (Self catering) Huts: There are one-and two-bedroom holiday huts, 
with attached kitchens, run by the public sector Jammu & Kashmir Tourism 
Development Corporition (J KTDC). Very good value for money, Huts with 
one bedroom (two beds): Rs.800 a day; huts with two bedrooms (4 beds): 
Rs.1500 a day. 

v) Guest Houses: There are also around 25 guesthouses in Pahalgam. 


They have between two and five rooms each and charge between Rs.300 
and Rs.800 for a double room. 


_ YI) Camping Site: Rajavas, a wooded plateau with a view of the valley, 
is the best place to pitch your tents at. 
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gy and large the trade charges the full printed y 
om September anc October, There is a 25% off. 
a het months. In July, when schools jn Kashm 
av getimes the IRTDE wives a 30% discount to Vi 
a: if there arent enough bookings, the hote]s simply 
intel. ee 
The J&KTDC runs the Tourist Bungalow as well ac the ‘huts’ 

qumbers are BAj 206 = sit mn Pahalgam, Or YOu can cor 
Manager, Reservations ( Fours and Travel Division), Tourist Re 
Srinagar, phones: 2472644, 2476107, 


Me only jn Ma 
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Shiut down in 
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ception Centre, 


Food: There are no celebrated restaurants in Pahalyam. Most vi 
fine at their hotel or cook their own food (it in a self-catering hut). There 
are several inexpensive eating places in the main market. They mainly serve 
north Indian food. However, some of them try to cater to Gujarati and 
South Indian tastes, too. 

Tourist Information Centre: The Tourist Office of the J&K Government 
js prominently located in the main market. In fact, it is the first building that 
you are likely to see when your vehicle stops at the drop gate to pay a small 
toll. 

Business Centre listings: There is no formal business centre in Pahalgam. 
Pahalgim Hotel and Hotel Woodstock have conference rooms, though. 
However, in the main market, and elsewhere, there are several PCOs from 
which you can make trunk (long distance) calls and send faxes. During the 
Amarnath Yatra, PCOs with ‘STD/ ISD" facilities, are set up at several 
points along the trekking route. 


sitors 


Tourist Information Centres 
Offices of Jammu & Kashmir Tourism are at: — 
Delhi: 210-203, Kanishka (hotel) Shopping Plaza, ean 
(opposite Meridien Hotel, Janpath crossing). Ph: 23345373; fax: 
Jaktour@ndf.vsnl.net.in | pages 
Mumbai (Bombay): 25, North Wing, World Trade Centre, Cuffe Parace, 
Colaba. Ph: 22189040. Fax: 22186172. 
jaktour2/@bol.net.in 
si 950. 
Kolkata; 12, Chowringhee. Ph: 22285791, fax: 2228 7 Road. Telefax: 
Chennai (Madras): Il Floor, 36/36-A, North — 
28235958, 
Jaktourl @nd4.vsnl.net.in 
Ahmedabad: Airlines House, Lal Darwa?. = Complex, 
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Glossary and Notes 


We have tried to explain all local expressions in the 
ones used most frequently have been listed below. In 
word or abbreviation has been left Out, could you plea 
index. 


main text itself The 
Case some unfamiliar 
s€ try referring to the 
-bal: ‘Bal’ is a Kashmiri word that means: ‘q place near the banks ofa 
river or lake.” It also means ‘lake.’ 
chowk: Crossroads. The 
village or town square, 
gurudward: Sikh temple. 
HP: Himachal Pradésh. 
and Ladakh regions 


point where roads meet. Also, sometimes, the 


the mountainous State th 
to the east and south. 
Jeepable road: A rack 


at neighbours the Jamma 


on which only rugged Sports-utility vehicles can 
ply. 
Kol, kuhl: water channel, 
gali, galld, ld: These are, respectively, the Urdd, Dogri and Ladakhi 
words 


for ‘mountain pass.’ 


a ‘ammi and Kashmir; the name of the state that Kashmir is a part 
OF, 
ling/ lingam: A stone 


shaped like a phallic symbol, found in most Shiva 
lemples. 


| Loc: Pakistan has il] 
“4shmir. India actually 
legal “CCupation of th 
actually administered by 
UIs not an + 


egally occupied 35.15% of the state of Jammi and 
administers 45.62% of the state. (China is in the 
€ rest.) A ‘Line of Control’ Separates the portion 
India from the portion illegally occupied by Pakistan. 


, i | . ; tom ee 
ts international border’ (IB) because neither side accepts it ; — 
eat Pose as a border but lacks the legal status of one. 


‘ne same pur 
Mandir- Hifda temple. 
Masjid: Mosque. 
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motorable road: *Motorable’ means that in theory a car (or 
drive on that road, In practice most ‘motorable” roads are only ‘jeepab 
A ‘motorable stretch’ (or motorable distance) is one on which ae fc. 
travel in a vehicle. You don't have to walk on that stretch, except i te 


bus) Can 


exercise. 

-nag: Spring. 

nallalr. Stream. 

pass(es)’ mountain passes: What Is a pass? A pass, more precisely 3 
mountain pass, is a gap between two mountains. It is the highest point on 
a segment of a mountain road. There might be more than one passes on a 
road, and the next pass might be higher stil. 

There always are mountains on the right and left of a pass. These 
mountains are much higher than the pass. The job of a pass is to help you 
cross from the place behind you to the place in front, without having to 
climb all the way to the top of the mountains on the sides. A pass is called 
a galli in Urdu! Kashmiri, a galla in Dogri and fa in Ladakhi. 

pbuh: Peace be upon him. This is an expression that is written (or 
spoken) after the name of Prophet Muhammad, whenever the name is 
written (or spoken). 

POK (Pakistan Occupied Kashmir): These are areas of Jammti & Kashmir 
that are under Pakistdn’s illegal occupation. Pakistan has divided these areas 
into three: 1) AJK (Azid Jammfi & Kashmir): This ts a narrow strip that 
begins in Jammii district and goes through Poonch district to Muzaffarabad. 
ii) The Northern Areas (“Shumali [aqayat’): This mostly consists of the 
occupied areas of Ladakh. ili) The Shaksgam area of present day Leh 
district that Pakistan has carved out of the state and gifted to China. 
Because this particular segment is now with China, it (along with Aksai 
Chin) is referred to as COK (China occupied Kashmir). 

-pura/ -pord/ -pur/ -pore. A suffix that means ‘-town,’ as in ‘Bridgetown’ 
and ‘Cape Town.’ 

RA: Rehmatullah Aléhi, a invocation of the blessings of God. It is normally 
written or spoken after the names of saints and other good Muslims. | 

roadhead: A ‘toadhead’ is the last point to which you can drive op 
a vehicle. There are no ‘motorable’ or ‘jeepable’ roads beyond this point. 
(On the return trek, this is the point where the motorable road begins:) 

-sar: The Hindi-Sanskrit-Kashmiri word for ‘lake’. 

sarai/ serai: A rest house, as in caravanseral. 

shaligrdm: A little stone, often a large pebble, which repress™ ally 
deity. Shaligrdms are rarely found alone or even in small numbers. N° rows: 
they are arranged by the hundred, if not by the thousand, in neat 
Each shaligrdm represents a different deity. 
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gloss 
Joyoiial Muhammad, peace be on him, had only 
ved’ 00 il his daughter. She married Hazrat All, w 
H: “ner Righteous Caliph of Islam. The descendants Of the Holy 
pecome PBUH) through Hazrat Altand Hazrat Fatima are known as syeds, 
prophet (P the most important abbreviation to remember. 
| Reception Centre.’ In Srinagar in particular all LOUTISE activities 
Tourist eid or begin at the TRC. (See the chapter on ‘Srinagar’ for 
ee these activities.) Jamma has an equally elaborate TRC. Leh, 
more 4 ef other major destinations have TRCs but most of them confine 
= } : : : = 5 a : 
Katrd ane roviding Information and, often, renting out Sports equipment, 
themselves €0 P : other than Srinag 

‘hich is to say that most TRCs (other than Srinagar and Jammiti) do not 
Whic sidential rooms for tourists. 


One Surviving 
ho Went on to 


It stands for 


Oe A trekker is someone who treks, 

yp: Uttar Pradesh (a central Indian state: India’s largest). 

urs. This is something like a Catholic Saints’ Day. It is a 
occasion held at shrines, and is marked by prayer. At most shrines the urs 
is held once a year: often on the death anniversary of the saint. At some 
shrines (notably that of Khwaja Moinuddin Chisti at Ajmer Sharief, Rajasthan) 
it is held twice a year. The Islamic calender (Hijri) is lunar. Therefore, the 
dates of annual events shift every year. However, in many parts of South 
Asia (including Kashmir) urses are observed according to solar calendars, 
nomally the one used by the local Hindu community as well. Urs, incidentally, 
is a singular. 

Valley with a capital V: The Val ley of Kashmir. All other 
normally been spelt with a small ‘v’ in this three-v 


yatra: *Yatra’ literally means ‘trip’ or ‘journey.’ There are several important 
Hindu shrines in the Himalayas, especially in J&K, HP and the UP hills. 
Devotees hormally trek up to the shrine once a year on a designated day 
(or set of days), These yatras normally take place in summer. because in 
Winter it would be difficult to reach the concerned shrine because of the 
a In a religious context, yatra means ‘pilgrimage’. 


inne have a fixed starting point, normally a temple at the bottom 

Procession ‘Canes gather there and then trek up to the shrine in a longish 

colourfil fa h yatras terminate at the hilltop shrine where, often, a 
hills i eld. Yatris (pilgrims) return to their homes in the plains or 
Pilstims na Procession but when they please. - 

other Gaia. In the hills are normally connected with Lord Shiv or the 

Wife $$ Durga (in one of her several manifestations). Lord Shiv’s 


yi = # 5 a 
et oes Parvati, is one of Durga Mata’s best-known incarnations. 
ii a, the Mata’s maiar f achalt. * Mata Vaishno Devi 
land p a'§ major forms (especially that Sri Mata Vais 

and Ragnya Devi) J rms (especially 


are connected with the story of Sri Ram. 


religious 


valleys have 
olume book. 


SS 
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<iydrat:: In most Islamic lands this is a word that, in combination with 

another word. becomes a verb that means ‘to go on a pilgrimage.’ However 
in Kashmir it means ‘Islamic shrine.’ 
Administrative units: Districts, provinces, blocks, ete, 
In this book, blocks and tehsils have been mentioned only where needed lr 
tell the reader where a particular place is located. To avoid confusing the 
reader, the expressions ‘region’ and ‘sub-division’ have been used as jn 
plain English, and not in their Indian legal sense. 

District: India is divided into around thirty states. [ach state is divided 
into districts. The state of Jammia and Kashmir has 1/4 districts. 

Tehsil: For the purposes of Jand revenue and law and order administration, 
each district is further divided into a number of tehsils (called taluka in some 
States). 

Block: For the purposes of rural development, each district is divided 
Into several ‘blocks’. Some blocks have the same name and headquarters 
as tehsils. Their territories are ‘coterminous’ to some extent. However, 
normally there are one and a half times as many blocks ina district as there 
are tehsils. 

Pargana: Akbar divided Kashmir into 34 parganas. There are few people 
alive in Kashmir who are aware of this fact, or even of the concept of a 
pargana. Fewer still can name the 34. And yet these Mughal! administrative 
units do sometimes give a group of villages an identity. The concept of 
Parganas seems to be current only in states like West Bengal. 

Names like Jammi, Srinagar, Leh etc.: Jammd is the name of a town 
(popn: around 0.9 million), which is located in Jammié district (popn. 1.5 
million, including the population of the town). Jammai district has 9 towns, 
including Jammd town, and 1192 villages. Then there is Jamma province, 
which consists of six districts (popn: 4.3 million), including Jamméi district. 
Jamma town ts the headquarters of Jammti district and province. (It is also 
the headquarters of Jammii tehsil. The district has 5 tehsils.) 

All districts of Jammia and Kashmir have a headquarters (i.e. ‘capital’) 
of the same name. Also, all districts in the state have a tehsil of the same 
name as the district. 

However, this rule does not apply to regions that have identities 
(geographical and cultural) going back several hundred years. Thus, ‘Kashmir’ 
and ‘Ladakh,’ do not have capital cities (or even tehsils or districts) called 
Kashmir or Ladakh. Nor is there a village or town called ‘Nubra’ or ‘Zafiskar ‘ 
That's because Nubra and Zafskar have been distinct regions for centuries 


now. (On the other hand what is now called the Jamma region wasn't 
always called that.) 
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Srinagar is the headquarters of Kashmir repion Valley and 
dity eC 2 oo nmif if 5 pa " : Alte re " 
has traditionally been the capital of Ladakh district How ona 
-eeot has been split into tw . eeu ever, now that 
district has been split into two (Leh and Kargil), Leh 4 si Sma 
honours with Kargil town. ve SS TOWN shares the 


The state of Jammo and Kashmir consists of three 
regions, namely, Jammu, Kashmir and Ladakh. Revions 
by nature, and are not administrative zones. Offici 
two provinces Kashmir (which includes Ladakh) 
Kashmir, the region, trom Kashmir, the province. 
‘Kashmir Valley’ or “the Valley of Kashmir’. Since most people know tha 
Ladakh is not in Kashmir Valley, confusion is thus avoided. a Gas saa 
have capitalised the *v" in ‘Valley’ only when it refers to the ritaie Kasha 
Valley, and not the innumerable other valleys, some small, others nro 
sized, of the state. Kashmir, the province, consists Of eight districts (SIX In 
the Valley and two in Ladakh). Kashmir, the region/ Valle ', has sx signe 

Thus, Kashmir the region is not the same as Kashmir, the province. 
Jammd is. Ladakh ts a distinct region. But as of today there is no administrative 
unit called Ladakh. 


Just thought that you might want to know, 


distinet Leographical 
have been determined 
ally the state consists of 
and Jammi. To distinpuish 
We olen use the expression 
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627, 628 


Mother Goddess, 496, 497, 504, 506, 509, 
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Muftis, the 40] 
Mughal gardens, 149, 157, 239, 240, 241, 


250, 257, 275, 295, 591, 618. 624, 625, 
628, 634, 659 


eight in Kashmir, 239 
Mughal Maidan 600 
Mughal miniatures, 283, 331 
Mughal Route 197, 222, 233, 266, 515 
Mughal rule in Kashmir 
dates, 69 
Mughalistén 394, $34 


Mughals, the 62, 


144, 247, 373, 381, 
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69, 70, 71, 72, 73. 138. 
146, 147, 166, 177, 183, 193, 194, 194, 
197, 198, 222, 223, 229, 257, 266. 274, 
275, 282, 283, 295, 297, 298, 299, 305, 
310, 311, 316, 318, 320, 346, 384, 3R5, 
386, 387, 391, 392, 393, 394, 395, 399, 
406, 407, 408, 410, 415, 417, 450, 458, 
§23, 527, 391. 600, 601, 602, 606, 
608, 623, 634, 645, 659, 663, 674 

Kashmir-related art, 330, 331, 333, 
334 

Muhammad (pbuh), Prophet, 145, 343, 386, 
388, 390, 468, 635 

Muhammad bin Qasim, 469 

Muhammad Daniyal, Sved, 169, 49], 

Muhammad Shah, 42, 73, 389 

Muharram, 67, 151, 349, 482 

Mujahid Manzil, 87, 108, [13, 231 

Mulbek, 34] 

mulberry, 299, 300, 344, 369, 525, 540 

mules 548 

Mullds, the 401, 403 

Mullis, three kinds of 40] 

Multan 402 

Munshis, the 413 

Muqam, 126, 137, 141, 142, 143, 144, 165, 
171, 208, 209, 342, 343, 347, 381, 456, 
476, 480, 490, 491, 564, 628, 635, 637 

Muqam (music) 342 

muqam (or maqam) in music 343 

Mugam e Shah Wali 208, 209 

Murad, prince 

marries Kashmiri girl, 61 

Murree 275, 276, 452, 456, 540, 604, 
606, 608, 609, 610 

Murshidabads silk connection 300 


museums, 229, 239, 243, 332, 341, 627, 
638, 678 


Mushrin 413 
Mushtaq Latram, 36, 40, 53, 120 


music, 36, 46, 47, 54, 171, 342, 343, 344, 
345 


music, folk 344 
Music, Kashmiri 342 
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musical instruments 343 

Muslim Augaf Trust, 85, 466 

Muslim Conference, 84, 85, 88, 89, 101 

Muslim mystics, 471 

Muslim Saints, 183, 201, 253, 254, 478, 
479 

Muslims, the, 36, 40, 43, 64, 66, 67, 69, 70, 
74, 76, 80, 81, 82, 84, 86, 87, 90, 91, 94, 
96, 106, 114, 115, 121, 122, 123, 126, 
127, 128, 137, 145 147, 151, 157, 165, 
178 192, 196, 200. 201, 207, 215, 718, 
220), 225,227, 233, 246, 247, 252. 254, 
308, 317, 326, 327, 328. 346, 349, 354, 
356, 357, 358, 359, 360, 362, 367, 371, 
373, 374, 376, 379, 380, 381, 382, 383, 
384, 385, 386, 390, 396, 398. 401, 404, 
405, 407, 408, 409, 410, 411, 414, 42), 
438, 447, 454, 455, 461, 464, 468. 46%, 
470, 471, 472, 474, 478, 481, 483, 485, 
488, 498, 499, 505, 516, S18, 549, 536, 
258, S88, 672 

Kashmir’s first contacts with, 34 

Muzaffar Khan, Sultin, 271, 274, 433 

Muzaffarabad 70, 76, 99, 123, 167, 178. 
207, 269, 270, 271, 272, 273, 274, 275, 
277, 278, 408, 409, 417, 420, 421, 423, 
515, 565, 603, 604, 605, 607, 609, 672 

mynah, divine, 

mystics, 126, 242, 251, 263, 471, 475, 488 


Nadihal 169, 303, 491, 595, 596 
Nadim, Abdul Ahad 344 

Nadir Shah, 63, 64 

nadroo 175 

Nafran 586 

Nagali Saheb, guridwara 515 
Nagar 95, 286, 323, 655, 656 
Nagarkot, 41 

Nagas, the, 180, 182, 429, 598 
Nagbal, 156 

Nagberan 224, 540 

Nagpur 555 

Nagrota, 540, 57] 

Naid Khai, 169, 182, 49] 
Naiks, the 396, 397, 399 
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Nainsukh 607, 61] 

Nairs, the, 33 

Nakwaer Pal [98 

Nallah Mar canal, 360 

Nalwaé. General Hari Singh 179, 273 

Nambfidiri Hrahmins, 32, 33 

namdas 2&7, 288, 293 

Ninak Dev ji, Guri, 514 

Nandan Sar 266, 602 

Nandmarg 564 

Nanga Parbat 173, 189, 19%, 551] 

Naoshera 603, 604, 605, 60%, 610, 611 

Naphtalites, thé, 372 

Nagberan 224 

Nagshbafid Sdheb 169, 230, 231, 251, 488, 
49], 492, 627, 628 

Naashbafidi, 62, 185, 231, 263, 388, 389, 
390), 470, 487, 488 


Nara Nag, 27, 140, 198, 259, 260, 376, 442, 
566, 594, 595, 596 


Nara Nag (Budgam district) 198, 566 

Nard Nag (Wafgat) 259, 594 

Narain Nag (Budgam) 198 

Narastan 224 

Narasthan 221, $90 

Narcissus 296 

Narsimha, Lord, in Kashmiri art, 339 

Narsingh, goddess, 243, 497 

Narsingh, Lord, 243, 497 

Naru canal 184 

Naseem Bagh, 229, 231, 239, 240, 330, 523, 
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Nasibain 45] 

Nasr ud Din, Baba 200 

Nasrullah Pora 193 

Nastachun 208, 209, 610 

National Conference, 82, 85, 87, 89, 94, 
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119, 121, 123, 124 

National Highway 160, 176, 217, 218, 220, 
224, 528, 562, 632, 634, 636, 637, 653 

National Highway 1A $62 

Nattishannar 185, 209, 213, 604, 607, 610 
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Nattishannar Gali 185 

Natya, 495 

ale 49, 99, 251, 267, 334, 353, 3858, 
492 

Naushehra, Rajouri, 50 

Naushehri, Khwaja Habibullah 403 

Nausherwan ¢ Adil of Persia, 153 

Nauzil 601 

Navaratris, 497, 503 

Navmi, 508 

Navritris/ -fs, the 509 

Navreh 509 

Navuk 589 

Nawabs of Gurez 175 

Naya Kashmir, 650 

nvzim, 64 

Nebuchadnezzar, king, 371, 376 

Neel Ndg/ Nilanag. 158, 196 

Neelam’ Neclum 565 

Neelmat Puran(a), 9, 196, 333, 499 

Neelum/ Kishan Gafigd 270, 272, 273, 274, 
275, 276, 277, 605, 607, 609, 610, 
612, 613 

Neeru, 572 

Neeti Patra, $1 

Nehri, origin of the word 409 

Nehru, Pt. Jawahar Lal 99, 229, 552, 655, 
663 

Nehrus, the, 62, 63, 365 

neilsar, 570 

Némat Nami, painted by Kashmiris, 333 

Nematullah Wali Farsi, Shah, 470 

neolithic, 27, 233, 257 

Nepal, 51. 76, 456 

newspapers, 81, 87, 109, 124, 359, 621, 
645, 645 

Ngo Rub, Lha Chen, 39 

Nidzi 391, 392 

Nichanai 587, 592 

Nichinai 591 

nicknames, 365, 367, 368, 383, 410 

nightingale 334 
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Nil Nag 195, 196, 197 

Ningal 456 () 

Ningal Nallah 588 

Nishat 515, 628 

the founding of the garden, 515 

Nizam, the, 90, 353 

Noah, 223, 308, 359, 373 

noet, musical instrument, 344 

Nogam 209 

nomads, 360, 361, 556 

Noor Bakhshis, the, 482 

Noor Jehdin, empress 146, 147, 175, 186, 
290, 515, 516 

Noor ud Din Wali, Sheikh (Nund Rishi) 
14}, 144, 201, 202, 204 

Noorabad (alternate name for Chadoora) 193 

Norastan 215 

North West Frontier Province, 120, 274, 
390, 481 

Northern Areas (POK), 39, 94, 178, 269, 
270, 354, 362, 565, 603, 643 

Noru canal 18] 

Nosudda Noseri 604 

Nowana 565 

Nowbug, 155, 156, 539, 555, 364 

Nowgam 196, 491 

Nowgam Uddar 22] 

Nownagri karewa 221 

Nubra 524, 526, 533, 540, 546, 674 

Nun Kun 598, 663, 664 

Nund Kol 258, 513, 593, 594, 596 

nuns, 93, 94 

Nund Rishi, see Noor ud Din Walt Rishi 
201 

Nur Nama, the 202 

Nur ud Din Bamizai, 64, 65 

Nir ud Din Rishi, Sheikh, 392, 402, 471, 
475, 476, 477, 478, 479, 481, 487 

Nur ud Din Wali! Reshi, Sheikh 88, 220, 
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Nuri Nari Hali 277 
Nurpur 199, 317 
Nirserai 273, 604, 610 
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olive 536 
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Opals 29] 

oriol(c), golden $34 

orioles 536 

Orissa, 31, 456 

Otter 549 

Overa 546, 552. $53. 55§ 

Overa- Aru Biosphere Reserve $52 
Overa wildlife sanctuary 553 

OVIS Ammon, 569 

ovis, 549. $69 
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Padam 180, 633 

Padar 40, 401, 424, 430 

Padar family, the, 48 

Pahalgim 76, 137, 139, 140, 141, 142, 145, 
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563, 582, 583, 584, 585, 586, 590, $98, 
599, 601, 618, 628, 631, 632, 633, 634, 
635, 636, 637, 647, 648, 658, 659, 
660, 666, 669 

Paharhi 215, 342 

Pahdrhis, the, 12, 37, 253 

paintings, 43, 171, 228, 283, 309, 312, 330, 
331, 332, 333, 334, 335, 336, 337, 338, 
339, 340, 341, 510, 544, 630 

paintings, miniature, 151, 228, 243, 312, 
33] 

paisley 319 

Pakhli, 51, 52, 166, 423 

Padkistin 57, 63, 91, 94, 95, 96, 98, 99, 
[15, 119, 120, 121, 124, 126, 131, 132, 
144, 167, 178, 191, 197, 200, 203, 207, 
208, 221, 269, 270, 271, 272, 274, 276, 
277, 282, 297, 306, 316, 318, 321, 326, 
345, 354, 355, 358, 359, 360, 361, 362, 
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491, 408, 422, 424, 469, 470, 488, 4505. 
SIR, 549, 452, 456, 603, 604, 605, 608. 
610, G17, 643, GTI, 672 
cconomic growth vs. India’s, 131 

Pakistan Occupied Kashmir 91, 173, 515, 
547 

Pakotli G09 

palaces 59,175, 181, 184, 194, 196, 198, 
244, 295, 304, 305, 339, 606, 622 

Palapord 204, 49] 

Palestine, 371, 376, 456 

Pallashil, Budgadm, 46 

Pals, the 405 


Pampore 217, 221, 224, 414, 527, 528, 
530, 634, 635 


Pampori 414 

Panchagahvra valley, 39 

Paicherat 273, 604 

Pafidds, the, 367 

Pafidavs, the 169, 172, 218, 420 

Pandit, Kati, 478 

Pafidits, the 396, 397, 401, 403, 408, 410, 
412, 413, 414, 415, 417, 419 

Pandrethan 217, 221, 649 

Pandu dynasty of Kashmir, 28 

Pangong lake, 105 

Panikhar 582, 597, 599 

Panji Sahib, 517 

Panjal 53%, 542, 547, 564 


Panjal range 195, 199, 266, 531, 538, 540. 
$42, 564, 590 


panthers 549 

Panzath, 156, 634 

Panzpam 543, $52 

paper, handmade, of Kashmir 294, 334 


papier maché 202, 294, 295, 315, $23. 627 
629 


Para Dévi, 507 

parakeet 535 

Parampila, gurfidwara 515 

Parasuram, 32 

pargana, 61, 75, 177, 192, 528, 610, 674 
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parganis 
Akbar’s administrative units, 177 
Parhan 198 
Pari Mahal 539, 543, 544, 551, 357, 623 
Parihaspora, 31, 34, 35, 176, 177, 254, 527, 
637, 640, 641 
Parijnanashram Swamiji, 506 
Parimpura, 368 
Paris 295, 307, 313, 448, 458 
paritherum 195 
Parkachik 597 
Parkash Akhoon/ Pandit 209, 491 
Parmanand 76 
Parré, 399 
parrot 415, 534 
Parshu Ram, saint 258. 594 
partridge, grey and snow $34 
patirhes 535, 41, 48,569, 570 
Partridges, snow, 541, $48. 569 
Pirvali, Goddess, 258. 673 
pashinind 287, 288, 296, 313, 344. 315, 
316, 317, 318, 320, 406. 407, 657 


Kashmir awarded a monopoly on its 
purchase, 316 


pashmina shawls 315 

Pashmina trade 317 

pass 672 

Passports 75 

pastures 175, 197, 198, 210, 211, 213, 459, 


543, 550, 543. 384, 590, 602, 605, 607 
Pathanids, the 423 


Pathankol, 361 
Pathins, the 385, 386, 390, 391 
pather (dance) 345 
Pattan 168, 176, 177, 
605 
Patther Masjid. . 22 
a. oo” 231, 244, 252. 293, 306, 
Pattika 273, 277 
pattu 289 
Payam ud din, Baba 170 
Payer 221, 492, $43 
peach 526 


182, 276, 512, 604, 
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pears 526, 539 
Peer Chinassi 273 
peerzada |77 
Pehelwin 414, 418 
Pehjan 198 
pelican 534 
perfume 
the extraction of, 296 
perfumes 296, 297, 528, 657 
Persia 217, 311, 342, 454 
Persian language, culture 171, 173, 209. ay, 
265, 282, 283,297, 342, 343, 344, 407, 
449, 454, 522, 528, 645 
Peshawar 31, 41, 68, 94, 389. 390, 398 
Phagun, 499, 500, 501, $02, 503. 508, 511 
Phaliphora $49 
pheasant, monal 211 
pheasants 534, 535, 541, 543. 353, 554 
Argus, 534 
monal, 211, 534, $35. 569 
pherans. 67, 287, 288, 297. 337, 657 
plajra kari, 43, 218, 677 
pherans 287, 288. 297, 298 657 
Phirilasan 142 
pig, wild, $70 
Pigeon, 412, 437, $35 
Pies 549 
pilgrimages 138, 139, 140, 142, 145, 166, 
| 170, 224, 258. 281, 594, 621, 648, 673 
pine trees 526 


Pines 159, 161, 175, 186, 195, 197, 208, 


213, 266, 304, $26, $41, 543, 547, 582, 
583, 584, 588 


Pinjoora 492 

Pinjra kari 219, 305, 306 

pintail 534, 535 

Pipettes $§4 

Pir Paidit Padshah 250, 356. 414. $10 

Pir Paftjal mountain range & pass 186, 195, 
265, 266, 515, 540, $47, 590, 606 

Pirs, the 403. 444 

Pirzidas, the 40% 


Inalex 


plague, G0, 181 

plateau. I 

pln Sit 

pochard S44 

poctrs 76, DRG, 194, 202, 217, 218, 305, 
ALL, 428, 345, S24, $30, $34, 635 

parctey, Kashmiri 334 

pacts is 

Pohri Nallah 20% 

Poh S59, 60% 

POK (Pakistin Occupied Kashmir) 91, 
147, 173, 178, 182, 207, 209, 269, 
977, $14, 524, 547, 549, 566, 587, 
608, 643, 671, 672 

Pokhnbal, 501, 509 

polo, 295, 302, 542, 

polyandry, 33, 82 


124. 
270, 
603, 


pomegranate 526 
ponies $42, 610, 619 
Poonch 73, 76, 91, 99, 
265, 269, 270, 271, 274, 275, 276, 
4271, 424, 515, $22, 547, 553, 588, 
602, 604, 605, 606, 607, 608, 609, 
672 
Poonch river 270 
Popalzai, 64 
poplars 204, 208, 523, 526 
population 62 
by religion, 198) and 2001, 121 
in 2001, 102, 115, 125, 127, 129, 130, 
131, t44, 150 
of linguistic groups, 1981, 555 
Population in 1890s, 1931 and 1981, 422 
Porcupines §49 
Posh Pathri, 429, 439, 445, 524, §29, $95 
Poshian§ 266, 524, 601, 602, 604, 611 
Poshkar 203, 204, 491 
Pothwari WR4 
Pottery, 27, 223, 251, 257. 298 
Prague 630 
Prakrit, 6 
Prange 594 
Prasad, $04 


178, 187, 192, 197, 
A()S, 
S90, 
é6ll, 
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Pratap Singh, Maharaja, 80, 81. 192, 237, 
249, 300, 504. 549 | 


Pratyabhijna Darshan, 494 

Pravarsen I, king, 30, 248, 468 

Pravaresena, 233 

Precious stones, 291 

primulas, 156, 524 

Prince of Wales (GM Science) College, 80 

province 674 

pua marmot 548 

puja, 332, 497, 644 

Pulwamd 192, 215, 218, 221, 222, 227, 284, 
285, 286, IRS, 296, 303, 306, 320, 395, 


414, 419, 492, 513, 518, $62, 586, $90, 
6O1, G02, 629, 635 


Punjab, the 70, 75, 76. 91, 192, 197, 281, 
316, 317, 327, 278, 394, 395, 396, 398, 
399, 405, 406, 408, 410, 416, 420, 421, 
423, 451, 456, 515, 516, 517, 526, 
531, 549, 605, 607, 610, 619, 679 

Punjab, West 91, 92, 605 

Punjabi culture 76 

Punjabis, 121, 364, 373 

of Kashmir, 373 

Puranadhisthana, 473 

Purmandal, Kashmir $98 

Purnoi 606 

purohits, the 414, 415, 417 

Pushkar (village) 199 

Pushkar Nag 199, 566 

Pushta 390 

Pushtfins, the 384, 385, 387, 390, 391 

Putlis, the 403 

Pyramids (Egyptian), 630 


Qddiri order of Sufism, 470 

Qdadiris, the 388, 389, 392, 475, 488 
Qaimoh 303 

qalanders, 263 

Qamar Saheb, 261, 347, 492 
Qafidahdr, 41, 74 

Qannauj, 37 

Odsmis, the 403 
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Qazi Hamam, 169, 490 
Qazi Nag 613 
Qazi, Baba Latif ud Din, 204, 478, 491 
Qazigund 160, 290, 632, 633, 634, 636 
Qazis, the 401, 403, 409, 415 
qcehwa (herbal tea) $28, 529 
Qizilbash, 65, 66, 67, 243 
Qom 389 
quail, common 534 
qubba, 488 
quince 526 
Quit Kashmir, 82, 87, 218 
Quran, the Holy 447, 448, 453 
Quréshis, the 386, 390 
Qutb ud Din, king, and shawls 310 
Rachi Parhan 198 
Radini 605, 611 
Rafiabad 169, 491] 
Rafiquis, the, 395 
Raghunathpor 
silk factory, 232, 300 
Ragnya Dévi, 503, 504, 505, 509 
Rahim Saheb, Khwaja 491 
Rai, Aishwarya, 3] 
raids Kashmir 72 
Raind, Mulla ‘Ali, 486 
Raina, Shankar, 48 
Raina, Tuli, 476, 477 
Raind, Musa, 48 
Rainas, the 70, 367, 396, 397, 419, 475. 
482, 487 
conversion to Shiism, 48? 
Rait, 330 
Raithan 205 
Raja Ram, caves of 209 
Rajadev, king, 38, 474 
Rajasthan 323, 673 
Rajatarafgini, the 35, 139, 166, 174, 180, 
396, 397, 398, 402, 409, 421, 423, 
449, 450, 457, 533, 679 
translations of, 689 
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Rajauri 602 

Rajdhani pass 208 

Rajdiangan pass 174 

Rajé-Kath (lamb), 509 

rajma 526, 527 

Rajouri 91, 266, 269, 271, 291, 301, 401, 
421. 541, 601, 602, 603, 605, 610 

Rajouri Kadal, 45 

Rajparan 600 

Rajput 420, 424 

Rajpadts, Chandravanshi, 483 

Rajputs, the 201, 384, 385, 386, 391, 396, 
397, 398, 399, 400, 402, 405, 419, 420, 
47], 422, 423, 424 

Rajwer, 484 

Raksha Bandhan, 138, 347, 427 

Ram, Sri 199, 517, 673 

Ramachandra, commander in chief, 38 

Raman 565, 566, 592 

Raman Sind 565 

Raman stream 587 

Ramaradhan 594 

Ramban, 353 

Rambiara 601 

Ramnagar, 353, 555 

Rampora, 169, 49] 

Ramshi stream 559 

Ramil 604, 611 

Ramzan 348 

Randditya, 468 

Ranbir Singh, Maharaja 274, 290, 300, 527 

Ranbireshwar (temple), 427 

Rang Marg, 156, 582 

Rangdum $97 

Rangyil, 27 

Ranjit Dev, 65 

Ranjit Singh, Maharaja, 41, 45, 48, 73. 125, 
135, 138, 180, 187, 192, 193, 216, 219, 
271, 281, 296, 313, 317, 365, 366, 423, 
218, 606 

famine relief in Kashmir, 44, 75 
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Ratt! Gali 277 | 
rauf (music) 342 Rop Lank, 229, 230, 234, 235 
ravan, 469, 474, 482, S04, 505 rope-bridges 277, 612 
givan Chandr Raina, Kashmiri warlord, 51, rose, yellow 296 
469 Round Table Conference, 82 
raven, 534, 536 Rozabal 447, 448, 449, 451, 452, 453. 
Rawalakot 276 456, 458, 492 
pawalpifidi, 79, 98, 167, 177, 178, 270, Rudok 317 
276, 397 Rudra Yamala Taftra, 508 
rishi movement, the, 485 Rudresh 220 
Rizdins, the 411, 417, 419 Rufai 389 
Réasi 91, 269, 587, 602 rugs 149, 282, 286, 289, 290, 293 
region 675 Rim 219, 407 
religion, population by, 356, 357 rum (bride- price), $2 
Rembiara 559, 565 Rupshu $33 
Réshi, Biba Hyder 490 Rusgogdo 597 
Resident, British, 79, 80, 211, 244, 334, Russia, 79, 103, 313, 33] 
O37 rutting 542, 554, 545 
resin 297, 536, $39 | 
thododen dron(s) 526, 527, 553. $54 icone 4 the 414 
rice, Kashmiri $27 Sabzwii 389 
Rinchen Shah, king, 371, 482 saddles aby, 555, 597 
ring shawls 318 SAdha (clan) 403 
Rishi (clan) 403 Sadiq Qalander, Shah 492 
Rishi Malu 148 Sadiq, Khwaja Ghulam Muhammad, 85 
Rishi, Dariya, 479 Sadozai, 64, 391 
sina tu, Sn 
93, 304 os ~~ 201, 202, 204, 220, “A°yCU8t 
79.903, 414,490, 491, 588, 640 Saecd Baba 312 
iii = Creed, 486 saffron 73, 215, 224, 296, 329, 527, 528, 
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Sahebabad 146 

Saidabad 603, 604, 611 

Saif ud din, Malik. 42 

saints 196, 200, 201, 203, 204, 517 

Salim, 408, 502 

Saleh, Hazrat, 203, 491 

Salmanis, the 386 

Salora, 258, 261, 492 

Samarqand. 44, 281, 295, 333, 393 

Samba, 135, 353 

sambar, 570 

samgan 566 

samhani 275 

Samnani, Hazrat Sheikh Syed 490 

Samnani, Sved Hussain, 1455 

samovars, 285, 346 

Samri, Syed Muhammad 2704, 49| 

Sanasar, 57] 

sand- flies 55] 

sandalwood 530 

Sandhimat, king, 46, 260 

sandhimati Arya Raj, a Jesus- like saint 
450, 451, 455 

Sandrin stream, 146, 148, 153, 156, 157, 
559, 464 

Sang e Safed 197 

Sangareulu $452 

sanghin Darwaza, 233 

Sangram Raja, 34, §22 

Sani, 34] 

Saninalla pass 599 

Sankoo 598 

Safiskrit 36, 37, 44, 49, 63, 166, 175, 180 
199, 209, 210, 217, 392, 399. 403, 404, 
409, 412, 415, 416, 418, 419, 448, 449, 
S14, 515 

Safiskrit, 34, 332, 363. 374, 375, 377, 380 
381, 392, 399, 403, 404. 409, 412. 415. 
416, 418, 419, 472, 485. 495, 506, 507. 
$08, 514, 515 Sapt Rishi, 40.349” 

santoor 344 

sapphire 277 

Sapriis, the 414 
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Sapt Rishi, 40, 349 

Saptami, 508 

Saptrishis, the, 309 

Sagi, Moti Lal 195 

Sarabal 595, 596, 397 
Sarabhai, Mridula, 87 
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